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Europeans in late Mughal south Asia: 
The perceptions of Italian missionaries 


David N. Lorenzen 


El Colegio de México 





During the last half of the eighteenth century, a group of Roman Catholic Capuchin fnars 
from Italy were active as missionaries in various towns in Bihar and also in Chandernagore. 
Their principal stations in Bihar were Bettiah and Patna. Four of these missionaries wrote 
letters, essays, books and translations relating to their encounter with Hinduism, Indian 
culture, and the political events of the period. These texts shed light on what was happening 
in these towns during this period, and also explain in detail the reactions of the missionaries 
to Hindu polytheism, Hindu mythology, the caste system, and the polincal culture of late 
Mughal society. What ıs particularty interesting is the contrast between their perceptions, 
influenced by conservative Catholicism, and those of the French and British, more influenced 
by Enlightenment culture. 








Among the Europeans who settled in India during the eighteenth century were 
almost 100 Roman Catholic missionaries who belonged to the so-called Tibet 
Mission. This mission was entrusted to an Italian province of Capuchin friars of 
the Franciscan order.' They established the first hospice of the mission in the 


Acknowledgements: The research for this arucle was sponsored in large part by a grant from the 
Consejo para Cicacia and Tecnología of the Mexican government I thank Ishita Banezjec, 
Sabyasachi Bhattacharya, Elisabetta Corm, Saurabh Dube and the IESHR readers for ther critical 
comments on earlier versions of the essay. Gautam Bhadra, Jose Kalapora and Thomas Trautmann 
helped me obtain some hard to find material. All translations are mine unless otherwise indicated. 


! The mendicant order of the Capuchins forms one of the three members of the Franciscan 
‘family’ (the other two being the Observant and the Conventual orders) Most Capuchins of the 
Tibet Mission were ordained as priests although a fow were lay brothers. The Capuchins are ‘friars’ 
rather than ‘monks’ because they mostly do not reure from the world to live in monasteries but 
rather are active in missionary and pastoral work. The Capuchins are organised into ‘provinces’ 
that correspond roughly with geographical regions. Most of the Capuchins of the Tibet Mission 
came from the Le Marche region of east central Italy. 
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French settlement of Chandemagore in Bengal in 1706, and another hospice soon 
afterward in the city of Patna in Bihar. From there they moved on to set up hospices 
in the Kathmandu valley in Nepal and in Lhasa in Tibet. From December 1745, 
they also maintained an important hospice ın the princely state of Bettiah in north- 
western Bihar, 120 kilometres southwest of Kathmandu. The Capuchins were 
permanently expelled from Tibet in 1745 and from Nepal in 1769, but they con- 
tinued to maintain hospices ın Bettiah, Patna, and Chandernagore throughout the 
second half of the century.” 

Bengal and Bihar are, of course, precisely the regions in which the English 
East India Company first established itself as a major territorial power in South 
Asia. During the second half of the eighteenth century, the English Company 
troops in Bengal and Bihar not only fought against the nawabs of Bengal, but also 
against the French, the Mughal emperor, the nawab of Awadh, the maharaja of 
Benares, the Marathas and the Gurkha king of Nepal. The Italian Capuchins were 
eye-witnesses to many of these events and wrote about what they saw and heard. 

In order to further their ultimate aim of converting the non-Christian peoples 
of South Asia and Tibet—whether Hindu, Muslim, or Buddhist—to Roman 
Catholicism, the missionaries made dedicated efforts to learn the local languages 
and understand the religions and social customs they encountered. They worked 
in a period before British, French and German Onentalists, and their South Asian 
associates had translated large numbers of Sansknt and Persian language texts 
and reconstructed the chronological details of ancient Indian history. Nonetheless, 
their translations and scholarly essays anticipated those of the Orientalists, and in 
some cases contributed directly to them. 

This article will discuss some of the texts written by these Italian Capuchin 
missionaries stationed in Bihar, Bengal and Nepal. In these texts, the Capuchin 
friars describe their encounters both with European traders and military adven- 
turers, and with native South Asian persons and cultures. Their comments not 
only tell us what they saw and heard, they also reveal how they responded to the 
Bnuish colonial project and how their perceptions of South Asian states and society 


* Goud modern studies of the Hindustan phase of the Capuchin musson are few L. Petech's 
introduction to his seven part collection of mission documents (/ Missionari Italiani nel Tibet e nel 
Nepal, Rome, 1952-56, Part I. pp. xv—cxx) is essential, but he deals almost exclusively with the 
early phase of the mission in Tibet and Nepal, as do his documents, On the 1740-90 Hindustan 
phase discussed in this arucle. the best published studies are F Vannini Christian Settlements in 
Nepal During the Eighteenth Century, New Dellu, 1977, and Hindustan—Tibet Mission, New Delhi, 
1981. and Gottardo da Como, La Misstone Tibet—-Hindustan negli scrute del P Giuseppe da Rovato, 
O FA Cara, Prefetto Apostolico del Tibet (1761~1786}, Asmara, 1954, pp +lxxxvi. The works 
by Vannini and Gottardo da Como, however. are marred by a hagiographic tone and are very difficult 
to find A Launay’s 1903 study in French has recently been republished (Histoire de la Mission du 
Thibet, 2 Vols. Pans, 2001) D A. D'Souza, Capwchia Missions in India, Brahmavar, Karnataka, 
1993 ıs a useful histoncal summary Another valuable source ıs Jose Kalapura {as Jose K. John], 
‘Religion and Community. The Betuah and Ravidas Chnstian Communities 10 Bihar, 1930-1980',_ 
unpublished Ph D dissertation. Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 1999, but it mostly deals 
with the twentieth century. 
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(including the resident Europeans and Eurasians) were influenced by a wide variety 
of European attitudes toward empirical science, toward social and political hier- 
archy, toward religious toleration, and toward national and religious identities 
and loyalties. 

Although the Capuchins generally expressed typical European attitudes about 
the superiority of the Christian religion and European science, they also argued 
strongly against the various political and social ideas and institutions associated 
with the European Enlightenment, which many historians have considered to be 
essential elements of the European interventions in South Asia perpetrated since 
the mid-eighteenth century. In their dealings with native Hindu and Buddhist 
rulers, for instance, the Capuchins were careful to stress that Christian conversions 
posed no threat to these rulers’ authority, and at first accommodated themselves 
to the caste system (at least in texts written for a native audience). By about 1765 
or 1770, however, when it was clear that the British control of Bengal and Bihar 
would last for many years and that caste posed serious difficulties to the work of 
conversion, the Capuchins began to worry less about offending native political 
authorities and criticised the caste system openly. On the other hand, they never 
wavered in their opposition to religious toleration, religious pluralism and secular- 
ism, whether Hindu or European, that many British administrators claimed to 
favour. The Capuchins were to some extent aware of the more secular ideologies 
of the European Enlightenment and reacted strongly against them. They were 
equally opposed to Protestant Christianity in all its varieties, although they also 
established warm friendships with several Protestant laymen. 

Four of the Capuchin missionaries who worked in Bihar, Bengal and Nepal in 
the period from about 1740 to 1800 wrote important accounts of what they saw 
and heard. These are: (1) Giuseppe Maria da Gargnano (1709-61), (2) Cassiano 
da Macerata (170?-91), (3) Marco della Tomba (1726-1803), and (4) Giuseppe 
da Rovato (d. 1786). Giuseppe Maria da Gargnano arrived in Chandermagore in 
1739. He stayed mostly in Patna until early 1742 and then moved to Lhasa where 
he remained till April 1745. After spending several years in Nepal, Chandernagore 
and Patna, he moved to Bettiah in 1749 and mostly stayed there until his death in 
January 1761. His most important extant text is a religious dialogue between a 
Christian and a Hindu written in both Hindustani and Italian in 1751. Cassiano da 
Macerata was apparently an assistant author of this text. Cassiano was a year 
older than Giuseppe Maria, but regarded himself as the latter’s disciple. Cassiano 
arrived in Chandernagore with Giuseppe Maria in 1739. He travelled to Lhasa in 
1741 and stayed there only about a year and a half before moving to Bhatgaon in 


Nepal. He left Bhatgaon in November 1745, and spent most of the rest of hig time e 


in Bengal and Bihar. He returned to Italy in 1754. He wrote a number of texts 
about South Asia after his return, the most important being a biography of Giuseppe 
Maria published in 1767. Marco della Tomba was in South Asia twice: first from 
1757-73, and again from 1783 until his death at Bhagalpur in 1803. He spent 
much of his time in Bettiah, where he succeeded Giuseppe Maria, and later lived 
in Chandernagore. Most of his extant writings are essays and translations that he 
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carried back with him to Italy in 1773 or wrote shortly thereafter. Apart from a 
few letters, whatever he may have written after his return to South Asia in 1783 
has not survived. Giuseppe da Rovato arrived in Chandernagore in 1762. He 
lived first in Patna, then spent about five years in Nepal, after which he lived 
mostly in Patna and sometimes in Chandernagore until his death in December 
1786. From 1769 till his death he was Prefect of the Mission. From the time of his 
departure from Italy, he wrote numerous letters, many still extant, back to his 
superiors and friends in Italy about the state of the mission, political events and 
his travels.? 


The Tibet—Hindustan Mission and Bettiah 


Until about 1765, all the territories (with the exception of Chandernagore) in 
which the Tibet-Hindustan Mission of the Capuchins had hospices were controlled 
by indigenous rulers: namely the king and Dalai Lama of Tibet in Lhasa, the 
kings of Kathmandu, Patan and Bhatgaon in Nepal, and the Raja of Bettiah in 
north-western Bihar. In Patna the nawab of Bengal ruled the city through a local 
governor until 1763, but even earlier the English, Dutch and French factories in 
the city had large numbers of troops under their respective commands. Chander- 
nagore was already a French colony when the Capuchins first arrived there in 
1706. 

The local rulers had at first tolerated the presence of the Capuchins in Patna, 
Kathmandu, Lhasa and, somewhat later, in Bettiah for several reasons. The 
Capuchins were few in number and appeared inoffensive; they gave the ruling 
elites some access, in their native languages, to the Europeans who had become 
an important military and political force in Bengal; and, most importantly, the 
friars managed to sell themselves as skilled medical practitioners. In fact, only 
one or two of the Capuchins had had any medical training before arriving in 
South Asia. Once the friars began to make converts to Christianity among the 
native populations in Tibet and Nepal, however, the local rulers and religious 


? The manuscripts or published editions of texts mentioned ın this paragraph are detailed in this 
and following notes. Most of the more than 50 extant letters of Giuseppe da Rovato are published 
in Gottardo da Como, La Missione Tibet-Hindustan. A few of Giuseppe Maria da Gargnano’s 
letters are published in Cassiano da Macerata’s early biography of him (Memorie Istonche delle 
vrtá viaggi e fatiche del P. Giuseppe Maria de Bernini da Gargnano Cappuccino della Provincia 
di Brescia e Vice Prefetto della Missione del Thibet, Verona, Italy, 1767). A typed transcription of 
this volume and a typed English translation of 1930 are found among the Henry Hosten papers in 
Vidyayyoti College library in Delhi. The 1767 printed book is extremely rare. Copies are found in 
the library of St. Bonaventure University ın New York State and ın the Capuchin Provincial Archives 
u Milan. Both institutions kindly made me copies. Apart from the Hindu—Chnistian Dialogue and 
these letters, the many other texts said to have been wntten by Giuseppe Maria do not survive. The 
manuscripts of the letters and texts wntten by these and other friars of the Tibet-Himdustan Mission 
are mostly located ın the Vatican Library, the Archive of Propaganda Fide m Rome, the General 
Archive of Capuchin Missions in Rome, end the Mozzi-Borgetti Library ın Macerata. I thank the 
librarians of these institutions and also Paul Spacth of the St. Bonaventure University library for 
their help in locating the materials and obtaining copies of them. 
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elites lost little time in expelling them from their territories. In Bettiah, on the 
other hand, a close personal friendship between Giuseppe Maria da Gargnano 
and the local raja gave the friars the opportunity to establish a more permanent 
presence as missionaries. In Patna they were never expelled, probably because 
they limited their proselytising activities and ministered exclusively to the Euro- 
pean and Eurasian Christians resident there. After the Britsh victory in the battle 
of Buxar (1764), the local elites in Patna and Bettiah lost the ability to expel the 
friars, and eventually the friars opened several other hospices in Bihar and Bengal. 

The efforts the friars made to ingratiate themselves with local rulers are 
well-illustrated by the story of how they managed to get the support of the raja of 
Bettiah. This story has two early versions which only partly coincide. The most 
entertaining one is that told by the friar Marco della Tomba in his ‘An Introduction 
to the Voyage to India’, probably written in about 1774, perhaps on the basis of an 
earlier diary. Marco claims that Giuseppe Maria da Gargnano was called upon to 
cure the queen of Bettiah of a mysterious illness that turned out to be, in Marco’s 
words, ‘merely some gangrene on the throat’. Giuseppe Maria is said to have 
quickly cured this ailment and thereby won the lasting support of the raja. 

The alternative, and somewhat more prosaic, version of the founding of the 
Bettiah Mission is found in Cassiano da Macerata’s 1767 biography of Giuseppe 
Maria. Since Cassiano was a personal friend and companion of Giuseppe Maria, 
this version is probably closer to the truth of what actually happened. According 
to Cassiano, Giuseppe Maria arrived in Patna on 8 December 1739 and stayed 
there until he left for Tibet in the spring of 1742. It was during this period that 
Giuseppe Maria met the raja of Bettiah and won his support:° 


I must add that, while Fr. Giuseppe Maria kept himself busy in this Hospice 
with Medicine, ... having made the acquaintance in the English Factory of the 
Kinglet [Regolo] of Bettia, who had come thither for his affairs with the Court 
of Patna, he won so greatly that Lord’s esteem that the latter, having returned 
to his little Kingdom, a five days’ journey to the Northeast of Patna, sent to 
request him to be so good as to come to him, and offered him every convenience 
he might wish .. . . In one of [his] visits he left with the king a certain medicine, 
to cure him of some troubles which he had explained to him. The next year he 
returned to visit him, and the kinglet, having received him with always greater 
signs of esteem and veneration, presently told him that with the first dosage 


4 Marco della Tomba, Gli Scntt del Padre Marco della Tomba, missionario nelle Indie orientali, 
edited by A de Gubernatis, Florence, Italy, 1878, p. 16. 

5 Cassiano da Macerata, Memone Istoriche, pp. 13—15. The English text cited here is based on 
the unpublished 1930 translation by Henry Hosten with a few minor emendationsgA thii early? 
source on the beginning of the Bettiah mussion is the anonymous Breve Relacion de la Prodigiosa, 
y nueva Conquista Espiritual del Reyno del gran Tibet, y otros confinantes, Mexico, 1745. A copy 
of this rare text is found in the library of St Bonaventure Univermty ın New York State. This text 
attributes the founding of the Bettiah mission to negotiations between the king and the friar Vito da 
Recanati, stationed in Nepal from 1737. The anonymous ‘companion’ of Vito mentioned in this 
account 1s probably Guseppe Maria 
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of the medicine that was left with him he in an instant felt himself relieved of 
certain pains which for twelve years had tortured him in spite of the infinite 
medicines he had taken to cure himself. . . . Attracted by Fr. Giuseppe Maria’s 
religious exemplarity, the king and the queen begged him repeatedly to come 
and live near them, offering him an ample site and the necessary dwelling as 
also whatever he required for his daily livelihood. The missionary always 
excused himself, declaring that it did not depend on him to found new hospices, 
nor was it in the power of the Fr. Prefect to satisfy him, unless he received from 
Rome a greater number of missionaries, since those who had newly been brought 
over scarcely sufficed to staff the old hospices. For the moment the king kept 
still. He urged his request by letter to the Sovereign Pontiff Benedict XIV, 
asking him to give him two missionaries. 


The differences between these two accounts are interesting but need not detain us 
here. Most probably it reflects the fact that both authors were remembering events 
that took place many years earlier (about 35 years earlier in the case of Marco, 25 
years in the case of Cassiano). It is clear from both accounts that Giuseppe Maria 
first made contact with the raja in 1740, and that Giuseppe Maria cured some 
physical ailments of either the king or the queen of Bettiah, or both. In response, 
the raja sent a letter to Pope Benedict XIV asking that a Capuchin hospice be 
established in Bettiah. A summary of the raja’s request and a Latin version of the 
pope's reply of 1742 still exist. The pope accepted the raja’s request and made a 
special point of stressing that Christianity offered no threat to royal authority: 


We are very thankful to you for this good disposition of yours and pray to God 
to open the heart and mind of Your Highness and of your people to receive the 
Christian message. It will bring happiness to your kingdom, prepare the way to 
the eternal salvation, uproot all evils from your midst and foster the bond of 
unity between you and your people. As a matter of fact, one of the fundamental 
principles of Christian teaching is to inculcate obedience and respect to kings 
and to those in authority. We feel sure that the faithful observance of all human 
and divine laws will be a source of peace, consolation and Prosperity to you 
and to all your subjects as well.® 


The pope’s letter was not delivered to Dhurup Singh, the raja of Bettiah, until 
7 December 1745, when Giuseppe Maria, Cassiano da Macerata and a Tibet convert 
named Michael arrived in Bettiah from Nepal. The king then offered them a house 


~i2 which to establish a hospice. This marks the beginning of the Bettiah mission, 


the only lasting success of all the efforts of the Capuchins in the eighteenth century 
to create sizeable Christian communities in Tibet, Nepal and north-eastern India. 


* The translation here ıs that of Vannini, Hindustan—Tibet Mission, p. 25 The ociginal 1742 
Latın text is found in Bullarium Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, VoL VII, Rome, 1752, 
p. 264. A quite simular letter from the pope was sent to the raja of Bhatgeon in Nepal in the same 
year (Vannin, Aindustan—-Tlbet Mission, p 74). 
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About one week later, the party left to take the sick Cassiano to Patna. Giuseppe 
Maria and Michael returned to Bettiah early in January 1746, but less than a year 
later Giuseppe Maria fell ill and left for Patna and then Chandemagore. He did 
not return to Bettiah until the fall of 1750. Meanwhile, Cassiano had been stationed 
in Bettiah in mid-1749, and the two close friends were there together for several 
years until Cassiano sailed for Italy in February 1754. Giuseppe Maria died in 
Bettiah on 15 January 1761. 


Science and Indology 


The decisive beginnings of the European fascination with science and empirical 
evidence are usually placed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and are 
associated with the new geographical discoveries of explorers such as Columbus 
and Vasco da Gama, and with the new scientific theories and instruments developed 
by men such as Copernicus (1473-1543), Galileo (1564-1642) and Kepler (1571— 
1630). The new geographical discoveries were more motivated by the desire for 
gold and spices, conquest and the messianic expansion of Christianity, than by 
the aim of scientific exploration.’ Nonetheless, once these discoveries were made, 
widespread popular beliefs in things like dog-headed men who inhabited far off 
lands and a flat earth became more and more untenable." As everyone knows, 
Galileo’s support for the heliocentric model of the solar system caused him big 
problems with the Roman Church, while in Protestant countries this model was 
generally more easily accepted. In all parts of Europe, however, the more direct 
discoveries made by Galileo and others with the help of their new scientific instru- 
ments such as the telescope and empirical experiments could not long be denied.? 

Despite the new geographical and scientific discoveries, the disappearance of 
old ideas about Asia and India was a gradual process. Paradoxically, the attribution 
of great authority to the Greek and Latin classics of Herodotus, Aristotle, Pliny 
the elder, Claudius Ptolemy and others by the proponents of Renaissance humanism 
also slowed the acceptance of new ideas about geography and science as much 
or more than the older tradition of scholasticism.'? According to Geneviève 
Bouchon, the process of forming a more realistic vision of India lasted at least a 


century. 


7 On the motives of Columbus, see A. Milhou, Colda y su Mentalidad Mestdnica en el Amblente 
Franciscanista Español, Valladolid, Spain, 1983. On Vasco da Gama, see S. Subrahmanyam, The 
Career and Legend of Vasco da Gama, Cambridge, U.K., 1997 

t It should be noted, however, that Christian Church authorities going back to late anuquity 
mostly supported the idea of a spherical earth. See J.B. Russell, Inventing the Flat Earth: Columbus 
and Modern Histonans, New York. 1991. 

* D. Sobel’s entertaining blography of Galileo and his daughter (Galileo’s Daughter: A Drama 
of Science, Faith and Love, London, 1999) gives an exceptionally clear Jayman’s account of his 
most important scientific discoveries. 

1 A. Grafton, A. Shelford and N Sirain, New Worlds, Ancient Texts: The Power of Tradition and 
the Shock of Discovery, Cambndge, MA, 1995 
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In fact, Europe had never lost the memory of the fabulous India of Alexander’s 
conquests .... The confused representation that the medieval people [of Europe] 
had formed about the east Indies was going to be replaced, during the course 
of the sixteenth century, by a more and more precise image. Present not only 
through its commercial goods but also through its men, mythical India became 
a reality for all of Europe." 


We know almost nothing about what the Capuchins like Cassiano da Macerata, 
Giuseppe Maria da Gargnano, Marco della Tomba, and Giuseppe da Rovata knew 
or imagined about India before they left Europe. Sylvia Murr bas given us an 
excellent account of what was known and published about India in eighteenth 
century Europe, especially France.'? Particularly important and popular were the 
many volumes of Jesuits’ Lettres Edifiantes published first in French between 
1702 and 1758, and then between 1773 and 1776, and soon translated into other 
European languages. Even in the seventeenth century, many collections of Jesuit 
letters from India and East Asia as well as other accounts by missionaries and 
travellers in India had been published in Italian. Particularly interesting is a hand- 
book for missionaries to India and East Asia prepared by the Benedictine abbot 
Clemente Tosi and published in 1669 in Rome.” Nonetheless, we have no indica- 
tion that any of the Capuchins in the Tibet-Hindustan mission ever read any of 
this literature, nor even that they had read any of the reports and letters sent back 
by earlier Capuchins of the same mission. 

The only significant mention of one of the Capuchins having read a text about 
India by a European author is found in a manuscript by Marco della Tomba that 
criticises at great length the Indological theories of the English author J.Z. 
Holwell.'* The book that Marco attacks is the second volume of Holwell’s Inter- 
esting Historical Events... . This volume was first published in 1767 and appeared 
in French translation in 1769. Marco most likely read the book after returning to 
Italy in 1773 and used the knowledge of Hindu culture he had acquired during his 
long first stay in India (1757-73) to point out many of Holwell’s apparent mistakes. 
Sylvia Murr notes that Holwell’s book was also criticised by the French Jesuit 


''G, Bouchon, ‘L’Image de l'Inde dan l'Europe de la Renaissance’, in C Weinberger-Thomas, 
ed , L'Inde et l'imaginaire, Pans, 1988, pp. 69-90 (n b p. 70) 

12 S. Murr, ‘Les conditions d’émergence du discours sur l'Inde au Siècle des Lumières’, in 
C. Weinberger-Thomas, ed , Inde et littératures [Purusartha 7), Paris, 1983, pp 233-84 (ab pp 
238-41). See elso W. Halbfass, India and Europe: An Essay in Understanding, Albany, 1988, pp 
36-53; and LG. Zupanov, Disputed Mission: Jesuit Experiments and Brahmanical Knowledge in 
Severeenth-gentury India, New Delhi, 1999. 

i On seventeenth century Italian texts about Asia, see D.F. Lach and EJ. van Kley, Asta in the 
Making of Europe, Vol. 3, A Century of Advance, Book 1, Trade, Missions, Literature, Chicago, 
1993, pp 367-89. 

M Marco’s manuscript ıs now found in the Vatican Library (catalogued.as Borg. Lat 537). 
Although Marco does not give the date of compostton, the manuscript was donated by Marco to 
Stefano Borgia who deposited it ın the Museo Borgiano in 1775 
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missionary Coeurdoux, but was used by Voltaire as an authority against the 
Jesuits.!* 

Marco’s own work as an [hdologist includes the first translation of sizeable 
portions of Tulasidas’s Ram-carit-manas into a European language (Italian), as 
well as translations of several Kabir Panthi texts. He also wrote several Indological 
essays about Hinduism." Sir William Jones describes, somewhat disparagingly, a 
personal conversation with Marco on Indological topics in an article published in 
the first volume of Asiatick Researches.” Giuseppe Maria da Gargnano’s Indo- 
logical work is evident in his Christian-Hindu Dialogue.'* Although none of his 
many translations of Sanskrit and Hindi texts into Italian survive, a detailed list of 
them is available in Cassiano da Macerata’s biography of him." Cassiano himself 
wrote a very long treatise on Hinduism in Italian after his return to Italy. A copy 
survives in the Mozzi-Borgetti Library in Macerata. He also edited and co-authored 
a study of Tibetan religion published in 1773. 

We also know comparatively little about the attitudes of the Capuchin 
missionaries to science. Unlike their much better educated rivals, the Jesuits, few 
Capuchin friars appear to have studied subjects other than theology and Latin 
before leaving Italy. Once in South Asia, we have virtually no evidence that they 
studied anything other than the local languages needed for their missionary work. 
A small number—including Giuseppe Maria da Gargnano and Marco della 
Tomba—attempted to learn Sanskrit and studied some Hindu and Buddhist 


5 See Mur, ‘Les Conditions’, pp. 262 and 274 (note 79). The 1764 publishing date given by 
Murr is that of the first volume. A convenient reprint of the relevant parts of Holwell’s book is 
found in PJ. Marshall, The British Discovery of Hinduism in the Eighteenth Century, Cambridge, 
U.K., 1970, pp. 45-106 

‘6 On Marco’s compositions, see D.N Lorenzen, ‘Marco della Tomba’, in M. Horstmann, ed, 
Images of Kabir, New Delhi, 2002. Some of Marco’s translations, including parts of his Ram-carit- 
manas, are published ın Marco della Tomba, Gli Scritti, pp. 129-82 Most of these translations, 
and also the Hind) texts, are found in the Vatican Library manuscript catalogued as Borg Ind. 4 
A. de Gubernatis (the 1878 editor) and later C. Vaudeville misidentified Marco’s Manas translation 
as being of a Kabir Panthi Ramayana Several of Marco della Tomba’s essays are published in his 
Gli Scritn Most of his essays, published and unpublished, are found in the Vatican Library 
manuscripts catalogued as Borg. Lat. 524, Borg. Lat. 525, and Borg Lat. 537. 

17 W, Jones, ‘On the Gods of Greece. Italy and India’, Asiatick Researches, Vol. 1, 1788, pp. 
221-75 (n.b. p 230). 

18 The word used for ‘Hindu’ in the two Hindustani versions of this text 1s ‘indu’. The corres- 
ponding word in the two Italian versions is ‘gentile’ (plural ‘gentils’). Most Italian texts about India 
in this period use the word ‘gentile’ for ‘Hindu’. The Italian ‘gentile’ corresponds to the Spanish 
‘gentil’ and the Portuguese ‘gentio’. The Portuguese word was incorporated into English as ‘Gentoo’ 
Although the onginal meaning of these closely cognate words is ‘pagan’, the texts of the period 
relating to South Asia nearly always use the words to mean Hindu In these texts, Hingus arefclear- 
ly distinguished both from Muslims (often ‘mon’ ın Italian, Le. Moors) and from Chnistians and 
Jews. Curiously, the English word ‘gentile’ is now mostly used to mean ‘non-Jew’ and hence usually 
refers to Chnstians For these reasons, in this arucle I have translated the Italian ‘gentile’ as ‘Hindu’. 
See also D.N Lorenzen, ‘Who Invented Hinduism’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, 
VoL 41(4), 1999, pp. 630-59 (n.b pp. 639-40). 

19 See Cassiano da Macerata, Memorie Istoriche, pp. 238-48. 
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religious texts written in Tibetan, Sanskrit, or early modern Hindi. Nonetheless, 
at least one of the friars, Marco della Tomba, had some previous knowledge of 
astronomy and geography. His own account of his arrival in Bettiah in March 
1758 mentions his building of an armillary sphere and terrestrial globe to impress 
local elites: 


The example of said Father [Giuseppe Maria] encouraged me, I applied myself 
enthusiastically to learn the language. I transcribed immediately both a grammar 
and a dictionary, and with the aid of said Father and of a [native] scribe or 
teacher, in the space of six months I began to preach in church. In my free time, 
I constructed an armillary sphere and a terrestrial globe in the language of the 
country. This caused me the continual company of the Brahmin doctors, from 
whom I learned many things of their books and of their religion, that I attentively 
noted in a separate book.” 


The armillary sphere that Marco constructed was based on the Ptolemaic model 
of the solar system that placed the earth at the centre with the sun, moon and 
planets moving around it, each in its own celestial sphere. Since the heliocentric 
model of Copernicus and Galileo had been condemned by the Church and would 
not be accepted by it until 1822, Marco had no choice but to accept an earth- 
centred model.?' Nonetheless, the predictions of the celestial movements embodied 
in the Ptolemaic armillary sphere were accurate, and Marco’s ability to construct 
such a sphere required at least some detailed astronomical knowledge. His 
construction of a terrestrial globe is a less impressive scientific feat, but it probably 
attracted more attention from the Brahmin doctors since its geography had more 
practical consequences and also because the globe contradicted traditional Hindu 
models of terrestrial geography. On the other hand, Marco seems to have had 
little or no inkling of what he could have learned from the sophisticated knowledge 
of astronomy and mathematics found among the South Asian scholars associated 
with major provincial courts such as those of Lucknow and Benares.” 

The religious uses to which European geographical knowledge based on empir- 
ical experience could be put are well-illustrated by several passages in the Hindu- 
Christian Dialogue of Giuseppe Maria da Gargnano. One argument uses European 
geographical explorations to show that Hinduism is accepted as true only in India, 


* Marco della Tomba, Gi: Seritti, p. 10. 

1! Galileo's Dialogue on the Two Chief World Systems Ptolemaic and Copernican was condemned 
by HÈ Chugch in 1633. It was not removed from the Index of Prohubited books until 1835. An 
alternative, hybrid earth-centred model had been suggested by Tycho Brahe (1546-1601) 

> See M. Alam and S Alavi, A European Expertence of the Mughal Orient: The I'jac-1 Arsalan 
(Persian Letters, 1773-1779) of Antoine-Louts Henri Poler, New Delhi, 2001 In about the same 
penod ın south India, some Jesuit scholars and also the French academician Le Gentil de la Galaisitre 
(dunng a voyage from 1760 to 1771) had undertaken more serious studies of Indian astronomical 
knowledge (See Murr. “Les conditions’, pp 243-45). 
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while the people of other regions follow other religions. In the Dialogue, the 
Hindu says: ‘Your words are very forceful, but can I say that my own deities are 
false when the whole world accepts them as true?’ The Christian replies: 


Why do you say that the whole world accepts your scriptures [purana] and that 
your deities must, therefore, be true? You should travel toward Nepal and enter 
Tibet. There you will see that the Tibetan people observe another religion .... 
And you should travel further. Go to China and Great China. Go to the Tartary 
country. Go to the country of the Great Lama. Go to Persia. Go to Turkistan. 
And go into Europe. Roam the four quarters . . . . Excepting the people of the 
country of the Emperor of Delhi [i.e. the Mughal Empire], other peoples do 
not even known the names of [your gods] Brahma, Vishnu, Mahadeva, Indra, 
Lakshmi, Sita and Rama. And all these peoples explain the creation of the 
earth in a way opposed to your scriptures .. . . The people of other countries all 
observe other different religions. Moreover, how many Muslims are there in 
this empire who do not accept your scriptures and your deities? Rather they 
observe an opposed religion.” 


One would think that here the Hindu could apply the same argument against the 
Christian, but the Christian claims otherwise and instead invokes the fruits of 
European cultural and colonial expansion in Christianity’s defence. He says: 


But there are Christian people in all directions. They have spread into all the 
four quarters of the earth. The names of all these quarters exist in the European 
language: Europe, Amenca, Africa, and Asia. And in one part, namely Europe 
itself, with the exception of the country of the emperor of Rum [/falian version: 
the countries of the Empire of Constantinople] . . . , the people of that quarter 
are all Christians. In a second quarter called America, one half of the quarter 
observes the Christian religion. In a third quarter called Africa there are also 
Christian countries . . . . In the quarter called Asia there are also Christians. 
Look! In Bengal there are sixteen thousand Christians. In the counties of Telanga 
and Malabar there are also many . . . . In China and Great China there are four- 
hundred thousand Christians. In Tonkin and in the country of Siam there are 
also many. And in other places also there are many. Thus you see that the 
Christians are much more numerous than the Hindus.” 


In other words, according to Giuseppe Maria the worldwide success of Christianity 
and, implicitly, the European colonial project, offers important aes of the 
superiority of Christianity as a religion. 

In a more direct attack against traditional Hindu geographical rn the 
Christian of the Dialogue challenges the fabulous Hindu accounts of the conquest 


Vatican Library manuscnpt. Borg Ind 11, tt. 12b-13a 
Y Ihid , ff 134-13b. 
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of the island of Sri Lanka and its demon inhabitants by the avatar Rama and his 
monkey army. The Christian says: 


Then how can it be that the battle of Lanka—in which, as your scriptures declare, 
many bears, monkeys, demons, and warriors took part—is unknown ın that 
country? Jn Lanka, where the battle took place, there is no news about it. In 
Lanka the men of Holland have storehouses and forts. From there they bring 
cinnamon, and all the men who come from that island, they all say that the 
houses of Lanka are not houses made of gold or silver, and the people of that 
place are not demons. Rather it is similar to this country.” 


The Hindu expresses his incredulity, and the Christian replies: 


If you do not believe me, then you should go to the storehouse of the men of 
Holland in Patna. There you will meet persons who have gone to Lanka. Ask 
them the truth about Lanka... . But, if you do not have faith in me nor in the 
men of Holland, Lanka is not very far. You yourself should go there. If you go 
by ship, then from Bengal you will arrive within twenty days. In this way you 
will see with your own eyes that I speak the truth, and you will understand the 
falsehood of your own scriptures. 


Here the post-Columbus empirical and scientific spirit of Europe is undoubtedly 
put to effective use, but it should also be remembered that in this period the Roman 
Church was still fighting a rearguard action against the Copernican model of the 
solar system, and had not yet faced the challenge of a history of the earth and of 
the human race that went beyond the traditional Mosaic chronology which asserted 
that the world had been created no more than about 6,000 years earlier. In his 
biography of Giuseppe Maria, for example, Cassiano da Macerata remarks that 
the Hindus ‘are assured by their lying Codices that the World was created many 
millions of years earlier than Faith teaches us that time began, . . . and they cannot 
be persuaded that the Heavens and the World do not count even 80 centuries of 
existence ...’.77 We now know that the fabulous time periods of Hindu cos- 
mogonies that fascinated many eighteenth and nineteenth century European 
observers, including Marco della Tomba, were in fact closer to scientific reality 
than the Mosaic chronology, but neither the Christian nor the Hindu cosmogonies 
were based on any scientific evidence or argument. Both religious traditions used 
allegorical or symbolic interpretations of scripture when necessary to resolve 


° probms gaused by internal contradictions, and by scriptural statements that 


contradicted accepted morality or commonsense experience. Yet to admit the 
possibility of allegorical interpretations of Hindu scriptures and its mythology 


z Ibid, f 20b 
* Ibid., ff. 20b-21a. 
7 Cassiano da Macerata, Memone Istoriche, pp 231-32. 
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would have fatally undermined the empirical arguments of the Hindu—Christian 
Dialogue since these were based on a strictly literal reading of the Hindu texts. 


Political Ideology 


From the beginning of the Bettiah mission, Giuseppe Maria da Gargnano and the 
other friars stationed there always paid special attention to maintaining good 
relations with raja Dhurup Singh. We have already noted the care with which the 
pope, in his reply to the raja’s request for missionanes, assured the raja that ‘one 
of the fundamental principles of Christian teaching is to inculcate obedience and 
respect to kings’. The raja, for his part, established a close friendship with Giuseppe 
Maria and was evidently impressed with the religious dedication of the other 
friars as well. He was also happy to have access to the friars’ medical skills and at 
times used the threat of offering them greater support to keep the Brahmins of the 
kingdom under control. 

The story of how Giuseppe Maria, with Cassiano’s help, wrote, in the Hindustani 
language, a fictional dialogue between a Hindu and a Christian about religion and 
then presented the dialogue to the king in a public ceremony gives some idea of 
the care that the missionaries took to win the king’s favour. According to Cassiano, 
sometime after Giuseppe Maria arrived in Bettiah in 1750, he and Cassiano decided 
to compose a book in Hindustani which would be presented to the raja of Bettiah 
on the occasion of the inauguration of a new church they were planning to build 
in the city. In fact, Giuseppe Maria presented a copy to the king one or two months 
before the church was jnaugurated on Christmas Day, 1751. Cassiano says: 


Fr. Giuseppe Maria in a public audience presented to [the king] a copy of the 
dialogue written with his own hand on European paper and in their characters. 
Receiving it [the king] showed distinct pleasure, and having read the short 
Introduction, so as to be understood by all he began praising our religion to all 
those present, and to commend highly the Missionaries’ disinterested zeal in 
spreading it. Thinking nothing of toils and fatigues, he said, they seek naught 
else than helping the neighbour in his ghostly and bodily needs. After that with 
great energy he started inveighing against the sordid avarice of the Brahmins, 
who affect to be zealous of their religion only when the hope of some gain 
stimulates them. Such. to be brief, were the expressions of the king in favour 
of our Holy Faith that many of the bystanders thought him one of ours; and on 
various occasions some of those Hindus [gentili] spoke of this to Fr. Giuseppe 
Maria, and expressed to him their sorrow at his having perverted the king. At 
the same audience [the king] promised to read the book attentively ang to 
show it also to the queen and his daughter. Having thus presented the*book, we 
did not omit spreading many copies at the court, ın the city and in other parts 
of the kingdom.” 


3 Ibid., p 82 The English text cited here 1s based on the unpublished translation by Henry 
Hosten with a few minor emendations. The whole story of the wnung of the dialogue ıs found in 
tbid , pp. 70-92, 99 
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Cassiano further claims that on a later occasion, the king challenged the Brah- 
mins to answer Giuseppe Maria’s dialogue with their own refutation of Christianity. 
The Brahmins replied to the king that the missionaries had an unfair advantage 
since. Cassiano says, ‘we were fully informed as regards our religion and theirs, 
whilst they, being altogether in the dark about ours, were not in a position to 
censure it. The king laughed at such an excuse and quickly changed the subject’.” 
Giuseppe Maria and Cassiano then decided to issue their own challenge to the 
Brahmins in the form of a second fictional dialogue, also written in Hindustani, in 
which ‘the same Hindu [genti/e], who in the former dialogue defended his own 
religion, should seek to be instructed by the Christian and that, with the exception 
of the most abstruse mysteries, like those of the Trinity, and the Eucharist . . ., the 
Christian should instruct him briefly on the creation of the world up to the founding 
of the Church . . .'. Cassiano never indicates if any Brahmin took up the challenge, 
but he does note that Giuseppe Maria did write the second dialogue and presented 
copies to the king and to other important men in the kingdom. This text is said to 
have further irritated the Brahmins, but none of them apparently ever wrote their 
own refutation of Christianity.” Two manuscript copies of the first dialogue by 
Giuseppe Maria (both including both Hindi and Italian texts) are now found in 
the Vatican Library, but the second dialogue has apparently not survived.” 

In the first dialogue, Giuseppe Maria expresses his support for a conservative 
social and political doctrine in which loyal subjects offer unconditional obedience 
to their king, comparing and relating this obedience to that owed to the Supreme 
God. Two arguments stand out. One forms part of the text’s surprising defence of 
the caste system and will be discussed later in this article. The second is the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings. The Christian of the Dialogue claims that the Hindu 
has treated the Supreme God like a false god and has directed his worship to 
other, false deities. The Christian compares this behaviour to that of a vassal who 
accepts a jagir from a maharaja and then gives the payment for the jagir to another 
man. After the Hindu admits that this would be improper, the Christian says: 


d Ibid., pp. 91-92. The translation is by Hosten. 

~ Ibid., pp. 91-92. The translation is by Hosten. 

3! Ibid, pp 99-100. Some early nineteenth century Hindu polemics against Chrisuanity are 
discussed in R. Young, Resistant Hinduism: Sgnskrit Sources on Anti-Christian Apologetics in 
Earty Nmeteenth-Century India, Venna, 1981. Several Japanese Buddhist anti-Christian texts are 
translated and discussed in G. Elison, Deus Destroyed: The Image of Christianity in Earty Modern 
Japan, Cambridge, MA, 1973 Several Chinese Buddhist ant-Chnstian texts are translated, into 
German, in I. Ker, Buddhistische Kritik am Christentum im China des 17. Jahrnuderts, Bern/ 
Frankfort, 1992. 

“Fhe Vatican Library catalogue numbers are Borg. Ind. 11 and Borg. Ind. 16. The first manuscript 
is dated 1751, the year of the text’s onginal composition. In the first manuscript, the work is said to 
have been composed by Giuseppe Mana da Gargnano, but the handwnting of the Italian version of 
the text seems to be that of Cassiano. The second manuscript is dated 1787 end was copied and 
retranslated to Italian by the friar Constanzo da Borgo San Sepolcro The language identified by 
Cassiano as ‘indostanf is in fact the language commonly identified es Hindustan: by modem lın- 
guists, Le. a language quite similar to Modern Standard Hindi but with a larger percentage of Urdu 
vocabulary The text ıs in fact one of the earliest examples of prose wnitten ın this language. 
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You have spoken correctly, because all subjects should be subject to the com- 
mand of their own raja. Not only out of fear, but because the Supreme God 
commands all subjects absolutely to stay subject to the command of their own 
Lord. Tribute should be given to this raja whether or not he is good or bad, and 
all this raja’s commands should be obeyed, except .those which are sins. 

Moreover, it is just for a raja to take the life of a rebel against himself [as for 
example], when any peasant becomes a rebel and refuses to stay under the 
command of his own raja and accepts another man as his raja, and gives tribute 
to that other raja.” 


Passages such as this do not merely reflect the opportunistic desire of Giuseppe 
Maria to please the raja of Bettiah, although this motive was certainly also present. 
In 1751, when the Dialogue was presented to the raja, royal absolutism was already 
under attack in Europe by authors such as John Locke and Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
but it also had its staunch defenders. The doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
clearly enunciated in the above passage, had found its greatest exponent in the 
French Catholic bishop, J-B. Bossuet (1627—1704). It is probably not coincidental 
that Giuseppe Maria da Gargnano translated into Hindustani an ‘exposition of the 
Faith’ by Bossuet.” The political ideology of Giuseppe Maria and most of the 
other Capuchins of the mission (as far as we can tell), then, were royalist, anti- 
Enlightenment and highly conservative. 


The Caste System 


The reactions of the Capuchin friars to the Hindu caste system were ambiguous 
and contradictory. Unlike most later Christian missionaries, both Catholic and 
Protestant, Giuseppe da Gargnano argued in his Dialogue that a proper social 
system should be corporative and hierarchical. In other words, he shared with the 
ideology of the caste system the view that society should be comprised of corporate 
groups organised according to economic occupation and hierarchically ordered. 
On the other hand, he explicitly rejected the idea that the social hierarchy had 
been divinely established by the sacrifice of the primal Purusha or Brahma into 
the four Hindu varnas of Brahmin, Kshatriya, Shudra, and Vaishya as Hindu 
mythology going back to the Rg-veda claimed. He also rejected the Hindu view 
that social status was determined by the influence of the karma men had acquired 
in their former lives. Nonetheless, he was not an advocate of the idea that all men, 
once they had been created, should remain in any significant sense equal in status 
6 


V The translation is based on the Hindustan: text in the Vatican Library manuscript, Borg Ind. 
11, ff. 38b-39a 

M This translation 1» lost and it 1s impossible to identify the onginal text. See Cassiano da 
Macerata, Memorie Istoriche, p. 248. On Bossuet’s exposition of the doctrine of the divine nght of 
Kings, see J-B Bossuet, Politics Drawn from the Very Words of Holy Scnpture New York, 1999, 
translated from French. 
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or power. We have already noted that he argued in favour of the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings in the same Hindu—Christian Dialogue. 

The same Dialogue contains a defence of a doctrine of social hierarchy based 
on the need for a economic division of labour, including the division between the 
king and his subjects. The Hindu says:* 


You know that the Supreme God is not the enemy of anyone and does not do 
injustice to anyone. Then I ask you. Why does the Supreme God give one (per- 
son) a poor and Candala [Untouchable] birth, and to another give a birth as 
someone who is lucky or who is a [high-caste] Kshatriya or Brahmin? The 
reason for this cannot be other than because of the karma of previous births. 
One man was righteous in his previous birth. For this reason he gets a good 
birth. Another man was unrighteous. For this reason he gets a bad birth. 


This makes a tight, logical system provided one accepts the reality of transmigration 
and karma. One would think that the Christian would have to reply by attacking 
these two ideas and insist that all men have an equal right to salvation. Instead 
Giuseppe Maria has the Christian offer a defence of social inequality and hierarchy 
based on the fact that society needs an unequal division of labour in order to fun- 
ction. The Christian says: 


You do not understand correctly if you believe that a person gets a good birth 
or a bad birth as a result of the karma from his former life. Why? It is because 
the cause of men’s separate destinies is nothing other than the common good 
of the world. Why? Because it is necessary, for the common good of the world, 
that all the parts [that make up] the world are not equal. Rather, one must 
necessarily be greater than another, and one man must necessarily stay subject 
to the command of another man. Why? Because if all men were kings, then 
who would be the subjects? If all were rich, then who would serve the rich? If 
all were Brahmins, then who would do the work of artisans? Similarly, if all 
were artisans, then who would give work to the artisans? If everyone were 
equal, then one would not serve another. One would not accept the command 
of another. And all men would do whatever they would like. And without fear 
they would behave badly. Why? Because no one would be a master, and no 
one would have enough power to punish sinners. For this reason, if all men 
were equal, then the world would become greatly confused. All men would 
continually fight among themselves. And no one would be a judge and make 
justice.” 

e 


The Christian continues with this same argument for several pages more, and 
then cleverly uses the Hindu myth of the primeval man to reinforce his argument 


* Vatican Library manuscript, Borg. Ind 11, ff. 42a—42b 
~“ Ibid., ff. 42b-43a 
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against the theodicy of karma and rebirth. As is well known, this myth first appears 
in the Rg-veda and may even be part of early Indo-European tradition. It must 
predate the theodicy of karma and rebirth in Hindu tradition since this idea first 
appears in texts much later than the Rg-veda. Nonetheless, the myth of the primeval 
man was never abandoned by Hindus and has continued to coexist with the later 
theodicy of karma and rebirth down to the present. This gives Giuseppe Maria’s 
Christian the opportunity to point out the logical inconsistency between the myth 
and the theodicy. The Christian says to the Hindu: 


If you will read the Hindu scriptures [purana], then you will understand from 
your own scriptures that the condition of each man does not become different 
because of the karma of a past birth. Why? Because when the Supreme God 
had created the first men, then no one had [different amounts of] merit. Rather 
all were equal. But your scriptures declare that in the beginning all men were 
not created equal. Rather those men who were born from the head of Brahma 
became Brahmins, and those men who were born from the arms of Brahma 
became Kshatriyas, and those men who emerged from the thighs of Brahma 
became Vaishyas, and those men who were born from the feet of Brahma became 
Shudras. Moreover, if the Hindu scriptures declare that the first men, who 
had neither sin nor merit, were not all born equal but rather all had separate 
conditions, separate fates, because in this way it was proper for the sake of the 
common good of the world, then why do you want [to say] that all these men 
should be equal?” 


Although Giuseppe Maria da Gargnano here defends a hierarchical and corporative 
social system not so different from the Hindu caste system, in everyday practice 
he and other Capuchins in the mission soon found that caste represented a serious 
obstacle to their efforts at making new Christians. The principal problem was that 
the new Christians could either dissociate themselves from the other members of 
their respective castes, and then could not find marriage partners for their children, 
or they could try to maintain good relations with their caste fellows, and then 
were in constant danger (from the missionaries’ point of view) of relapsing into 
Hinduism. In December 1758, Giuseppe Maria wrote a long letter to cardinal 
Giuseppe Spinelli, the Prefect of Propaganda Fide in Rome, in which, among 
other issues, he describes how caste impedes the work of conversion: 


Appearances in this Kingdom [of Bettiah] are at present favourable, and many 
would embrace our Holy Religion were it not for Caste [la Casta], that is were 
they not afraid of being expelled from the Clan [la Stirpe]. Your*Eminence 
must know already that among the Hindus [Gentili] of the Kingdom of the 
Mogol, and of the neighbouring Kingdoms, there is an urefragable Law, forbid- 
ding each of them to eat and marry outside their own Clan. Besides, every Clan 


V Ibid, t. 45a. 
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has its subdivisions, as for instance the Brahmans: some are of the Misir Clan; 
some of the Dube Clan: some of the Patak Clan; some of the Cioube Clan.... 
Each subaltern Clan forms one or more Congregations, in which together they 
judge all the affairs of their Clan, and from their judgment there is no appeal, 
so that, if for some defect they expel a member from their Congregation, it is 
not in the power of the King or of anyone else to re-establish him, and one thus 
excommunicated cannot be admitted to another Clan or Congregation, but is 
considered by all as infamous, and finds no one to marry him or to give his 
children in marriage... . On this account, many who have known the truth of 
our Religion, have asked us to dispense them in these things [i.e. allow them to 
continue many caste customs and ceremonies], which they cannot omit without 
being expelled from the Clan. But, as we answered them that it is not in our 
power to permit what God has forbidden, the greater number have drawn back, 
not having the spirit and the strength to overcome such a great difficulty, which, 
however, is becoming more and more easy with the new conversions taking 
place, and if these continue (as appears likely) in four of five years I hope that 
the said difficulty will be much reduced. because, when expelled by the Clan 
of the Hindus, they will be received with open arms by the Congregation of the 
Christians.” 


The implied solution of forming a separate caste of Bettiah Christians, as we shall 
see, was in fact formalised about five years later. The evident difference ın Giuseppe 
Maria’s appreciation of caste in this letter and in his Dialogue undoubtedly has 
much to do with the different readers to whom the texts are addressed, but reflects 
even more a change in attitude that resulted from the practical difficulties en- 
countered once they began to make converts. 

Similarly, in a letter written in 1765 from Nepal to his lettore in Italy, the Pre- 
fect of the Tibet-Hindustan Mission, Giuseppe da Rovato, identifies caste as one 
of the four principal obstacles to the success of the mission (the other three being 
the Hindus’ passionate souls, their great ignorance, and the recent wars). Giuseppe 
says: 


Caste then (of which there does not remain to me space here to speak to you 
about it) is something to which they are so tenaciously attached that many are 
content to sooner die conserving it than to live losing it. It is necessary that 
they should leave it in order to be made Christians. The mere thought of losıng 
caste, I think, alienates them totally from embracing the true holy Faith. I know 
e  Wgll, however, that these and other impediments that are encountered by the 
poor mfssionaries in the exercise of their ministry are not such impediments 
for Him who turns stones into his true worshippers.” g 


= The complete letter ıs published in Cassiano da Macerata, Memorie Istoriche, pp 181-204. 
The section quoted appears on pp. 192-93. The translation is by Hosten with munor changes. 

” From letter CL 13 in Gottardo da Como, La Missione Tibet—-Hindustan, pp 63-67 (nb, 
P- 67) Thuis letter 1s also in Petech, / Missionan italiani, Part 2. pp. 218-23. 
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In 1763 or 1764, an assembly of the Bettiah Catholics was held in that city presided 
over by Father Marco della Tomba. In this assembly, the Christians from various 
castes decided, as Giuseppe Maria had suggested in his 1758 letter, to form a 
single unified caste all of whose members would accept to eat together and, im- 
plicitly at least, to interchange marriage partners. Marco says: 


When the turbulences of war were calmed a little, I assembled as much as was 
possible the Christians. I tried to make them retake that former fervour, weak- 
ened by the so many diverse events of war, for which thing I established among 
them a certain confraternity, composed of all the headmen in order to take care 
of observing all the religious customs, introduced by our former Fathers, and 
in addition to judge and punish the delinquents. I disposed them to make all 
together one caste, that is, a body of Christians; eating together, without having 
any more attachment to their Hindu castes whereas before each one stayed in 
his own caste, or they only assembled together in the church, and this was of 
them the cause of having more regard for not offending or displeasing their 
castes, than proper religion itself. By means, however, of this assembly, in 
which I presided, all their differences were accommodated, seeing that the 
Raja never wished, nor wishes, to get involved in the affairs of the Christians, 
but rather remits everything to the missionary, who does not always have at his 
disposal the means necessary for making the corrections [i.e. punishments], 
but the assembly of all together condemns the guilty one without his being 
able to reply. Thus it is customary in all the castes, which make their justice 
separately, except in criminal cases, because then it would become the business 
of the King.” 


The passage is important for several reasons. First, it documents how and when 
the Bettiah Christians first decided to form a single caste community, a tradition 
that they still maintain.‘ Second, it provides what is perhaps the only clear example 
of the much touted process of a religious sect forming a single caste. Starting 
with Max Weber, many sociologists and anthropologists have claimed that the 
transition from sect to caste is a common and typical process in Hindu society, 
but historical documents provide almost no clear examples of this actually hap- 
pening. Most sects either begin and continue with members drawn mostly from 
one single caste (like the Satnamis of Chattisgarh or the Ravidasis), or else they 
admit members from a variety of castes who continue to marry within these castes 
with only moderate concern for whether or not their marriage partners belong to 
the sect. Even the example of the Bettiah Christians is not a completely typical 
example of the transition from sect to caste since the change was not gradugl, as 
the theory supposes, and since the sect was obviously not Hindu but Christian.” 


“ This passage is found in Marco della Tomba’s Vatican Library manuscript Borg. Lat. 524, 
p. 33 The passage 1s not found in his published text, Gli Scritti 

“| See Kalapura. 

© This ‘sect to caste’ theory is criticised ın detail in D.N. Lorenzen, ‘Introduction’ to his edited 
volume, Religious Movements in South Asia 600-1800, Delhi, forthcoming. 
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Third, the passage also shows that in Bettiah, the raja apparently did his best to 
avoid getting involved in the micromanagement of caste disputes, but rather left 
most disputes to be resolved by the caste assemblies or panchayats. The raja may 
well have had to intervene in the case of disputes among different castes, but 
evidently he played little or no role in their internal affairs, a situation also con- 
firmed in the passage from Giuseppe Maria’s 1758 letter cited above. This picture 
of caste autonomy is quite différent from that proposed by some historians and 
anthropologists, most notably Nicholas Dirks, who has suggested that the British 
gave an impetus to a major change in the nature of the caste system when they 
abdicated the king’s role as arbiter in caste disputes and let the Brahmins fill the 
power vacuum the British left.“ 


Religious Toleration and Enlightenment Scepticism 


On 5 September 2000, Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger, Prefect of the Congregation 
for the Doctrine of Faith, held a press conference to introduce a polemical document 
entitled Dominus Iesus. This text attacks what Ratzinger calls the ‘theology of 
religious pluralism’ that, in his view, compromises the official doctrine that the 
Catholic Church is necessary for salvation and asserts that ‘it is clear that it would 
be contrary to the faith to consider the Church as one way of salvation alongside 
those constituted by the other religions’. 

The Hindustani ‘Dialogue between a Christian and a Hindu about Religion’ by 
Giuseppe Maria da Gargnano opens with a statement by the Hindu that all religions 
are paths leading to the same goal. The Hindu of the Dialogue says: 


If we each keep our own religion, both of us will arrive in paradise. Why? Be- 
cause the Supreme God has given the Puranas to the Hindu, He has given the 
Koran to the Muslim, and He has given the Gospel to the Christian. For this 
reason, if we all keep our own religion. then we will arrive in paradise. As 
there are many paths to reach the city of Patna, so there are separate paths to 
reach paradise.“ 


The Christian replies that this would be true if all religions had been created by 
God, but, he says, this is not true. The remaining pages of Giuseppe Maria’s long 
dialogue are devoted to showing the Hindu how his religion cannot be a path to 
paradise since its beliefs and mythology contradict not only Christian beliefs, but 
also empirical fact and common sense. 

Clearly, the doctrinal spirit of Dominus Iesus and the ‘Dialogue between a 
Christian find a Hindu’ is essentially the same. Both are Christian polemics that 
assert the necessity of the Christian Church for salvation. In the context of 
the early twenty-first century, Dominus lesus provoked active opposition from 


“N. Dirks, ‘Castes of Mind’. Representations, Vol. 37, Winter 1992, pp 56-78 
“ Vatican Library manuscript, Borg Ind 11, f 2b 
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advocates of ecumenical dialogue both inside and outside the Roman Catholic 
Church. The dissident Catholic theologian, Hans Küng, for instance, described 
the document as ‘a mixture of medieval backwardness and Vatican megalomania’. 
According to Cassiano’s biography of Giuseppe Maria, their Dialogue provoked 
considerable frustration and opposition from the Brahmins, who were particularly 
upset by the fact that the raja of Bettiah found the Christian's arguments in the 
Dialogue convincing. Nonetheless, Cassiano also ‘admits that the raja never 
converted to Christianity and that the Brahmins never took the trouble even to 
write a reply. Clearly Cassiano’s claims of success have to be taken with a consider- 
able grain of salt. 

Although the Hindu—Christian Dialogue of Giuseppe Maria is basically an anti- 
Hindu polemic, and certainly not an invitation to an ecumenical conversation, in 
the context of its own time and place it remains a remarkably open-minded docu- 
ment for the simple fact that the Dialogue 1s willing to directly debate the Hindu’s 
claim that there are multiple valid paths to God, with each major religion having 
its own. There undoubtedly exist precedents for discussion of this issue on a 
theoretical level in the works of theologians such as St. Thomas Aquinas. There is 
even a partial biblical source for the discussion in a passage from Paul’s letter to 
the Romans (2.12-16). Nonetheless, Giuseppe Maria is one of the earliest authors 
to debate the issue in a text directly addressed to the pagans themselves in their 
own language. 

Most Hindu thinkers, on the other hand, admitted the possibility of multiple 
paths to God or salvation. This did not prevent the occasional outbreak of religion- 
inspired violence between religions and sects, even in ancient Indian history, but 
a tolerance of religious difference has been much more the historical norm in 
South Asia than in Europe. The key Hindu text in this regard is the Bhagavad- 
gita, which proposes three main paths to salvation: the path of action (karma- 
yoga), the path of wisdom (jnana-yoga) and the path of devotion (bhakti-yoga). 
Hindu texts written after the Gita mostly take this argument for granted. Although 
pre-colonial Hindu texts generally avoid direct debate with rival religions, 
including Islam, they seem to share a widespread tacit agreement that everyone 
should follow the religion of his or her ancestors, whatever it might be. More 
orthodox Hindu schools did sometimes claim that an upper caste male birth and 
access to the Vedas was necessary for salvation, but long before the eighteenth 
century a more open Hinduism based on bhakti had become almost universal. 
In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, influential Hindu thinkers such as 
Vivekananda, Gandhi and Radhakrishnan made the extension of the multiple- 
paths-to-salvation argument to other religious traditions explicit, but the basic 

e 

“ Tho quote is from H. Kung, in Renters report of 6 September 2000 as quoted in Internet file 
www.kitohoc.com/Bai/Net912.html. For the views of progressive ecumenical Catholic scholars 
toward religious pluralism, see H. Kung, J. van Ess, H. van Suetencron and H. Bechert, Christianity 
and World Religions: Paths of Dialogue with Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism, Maryknoll, NY, 
1999 (originally published in German in 1985), and also J. Dupuis, Toward a Christian Theology 
of Religious Pluralism, Maryknoll, NY, 1997. 
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argument, as the Hindu-Christian Dialogue clearly shows, grew out of a much 
earlier pluralistic and tolerant Hindu tradition.* 

The Capuchins of the eighteenth century Tibet-Hindustan Mission were, for 
the most part, the loyal heirs of the defensive religious ideology of the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation and of the still lingering religious rigidity of the Inquisition. 
Much to their chagrin, they found that the defence of religious pluralism and 
tolerance was being made not only by Hindus, but also from two unexpected 
quarters: by northern European Protestants and by Frenchmen influenced by the 
religious scepticism of the Enlightenment. The principal evidence here comes 
from Cassiano’s biography of Giuseppe Maria and from the letters of Giuseppe 
da Rovato. 

Although Cassiano’s biography was apparently not written until 1766, Cassiano 
had retumed to Italy in 1754 and was remembering events that had taken place 
many years before. Cassiano and Giuseppe Maria were both dismayed by the 
licentious behaviour of the Christian Europeans and Eurasians, both Catholic and 
Protestant, who were setting a bad example for the native Christians. Cassiano 
notes that while Giuseppe Maria was in Chandernagore in 1747 and 1748, he 
sometimes preached sermons in the German language ‘and by that means he 
brought back to the Church several Lutherans living in that Colony and in the 
neighbouring colonies of the English and the Hollanders’.“” During this period 
Cassiano himself was mostly stationed in Patna. There he complains about the 
behaviour of the European ‘heretics’ resident in the Factories, meaning mostly 
the Protestant English and Dutch, whom the native population confused with 
Catholics: 


I too experienced the same repugnance [as Giuseppe Maria] in staying longer 
in Patna, on account of the dissolute life of the Europeans living in those Fac- 
tories, and because those people [i.c. the Indians], with a very few exceptions, 
do not know how to distinguish the Heretics from the Catholics, since they 
confuse the latter with the former under the common name of Francs [Franchi]. 
The consequence is that thinking all the Europeans have in common the Religion 
taught by the Missionaries, they persuade themselves that the disorders practised 
by the Heretics are condoned for all. What obstacle such a prejudice proves for 
the conversion of those Infidels, it is not easy to describe. 


By the 1760s and 1770s the relation between the European Protestants and the 
Capuchin missionaries had changed considerably. In 1763, during the war between 


; the Nawab of Bengal and the English, the missionaries had been attacked as Euro- 


peans by the local populace in Patna and by the Nawab’s troops in Bettiah. In 


“ On the historical encounter of Hinduism with other religious traditions seo Lorenzen, ‘Who 
Invented Hindusm?’; B. Chattopadhyaya, Representing the Other? Sanskrit Sources and the Muslims 
(Eighth to Fourteenth Century), New Delhi, 1998; and Halbfass, /ndia and Europe. 

© Cassiano da Macerata, Memorie Istoriche, p. 59 Translation by Hosten. 

* Ibid , p. 60. Translation by Hosten 
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both places they were protected by a high-ranking military officer of the Nawab, 
an Armenian Christian named Mr Markat or Markar,” and then, in Patna, by the 
troops of the English, Dutch, and French Factories. Willy-nilly the Capuchins 
found themselves identified by the local populace with the other Europeans and 
were forced to seek the protection of the Protestant Dutch and English. 

During this same period, financial assistance for the mission from Propaganda 
Fide in Rome (and the subsidy due from Mexico by way of Manila) had stopped 
almost completely. The Capuchins, in order to survive, had to find alms and dona- 
tions from local Christians. Except in provincial Bettiah, where there was a growing 
native Christian community, the only possible source of funds was the European 
Christian community. Curiously enough, several of their most important donors 
turned out to be Protestants, both Dutch and English. In a letter to his lettore in 
Italy dated 12 December 1774, the Prefect Giuseppe da Rovato praises a Mr Falk 
[or Falck or Falch], a Protestant and the head of the Dutch factory, who was about 
to return to Europe. Giuseppe says: 


It is a sin that this gentleman, and various others of his nation, that the English 
[read Dutch] should be prejudiced by the false principles of the Reform, leaving 
aside which we find them more charitable and affable and respectful toward 
us, than a large part of the Catholics themselves. And I should tell you also, to 
the glory of the Lord, that this same Mr. Falk, besides the alms that he always 
gave me in our need, before leaving gave me also 75 Roman zecchini for the 
construction of the church: and with various other alms of the English [read 
Dutch?] I have covered up to now almost all the expenses for the construction 
of the new church, whence one can say that the construction of the Roman 
church of Patna is being done in large part with the alms of the Protestants 
[riformati], by means of whom moreover there is the hope of being able to 
finish, as long as the Lord moves their hearts to contribute.® 


In several letters to his superiors in Rome, Giuseppe stresses how shameful it is 
for him to have to request alms from the Protestants. In part his aim is to pressure 
the same superiors into sending more money to finance the mission, but in any 
case it is clear that he was disturbed by the ecumenical patronage given to him by 
European Protestants resident in India. 

Why Protestants like Mr Falk would want to give donations to the Capuchins 
is not clear. Apparently there was a shortage of Protestant clergymen in Patna and 


a In two of Giuseppe da Rovato’s letters of 1763, this officer 1s called ‘Markat’ (Gottardo da 
Como, La Missione Tibet-Hindustan, pp 25—42 [CL 7 and 8}), but this may bea transcription mis- 
take for ‘Markar’ sunce the officer's full name as known from other sources is Marga? Johanness 
Khalanthar, See M J. Seth, Armenians in India, From the Earliest Tunes to the Present Day, New 
Delhi, 1992, pp 413-14. 

®© Gottardo da Como, La Missione Tibet-Hindustan, pp. 139-40 (CL 31) There seems to be 
considerable confusion ın this letter, or in 1ts printed text, about whether Falk is English or Dutch. 
In Giuseppe’s letter of 13 December 1773 (ibfd.. pp 136-37 [CL 30]), Falk ıs clearly identified as 
the head of the Dutch lodge. 
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perhaps for this reason some Protestants had decided that any Christian pastor 
was better than none. Perhaps they had simply established a personal friendship 
with Giuseppe da Rovato and some of the other Capuchins. Perhaps they felt that 

- the conversion of the natives was a worthy endeavour, even if by Catholics. Perhaps 
they had been influenced by the growing tolerance of Christians from different 
‘confessions’ in Holland and England.*! Whatever the best explanation, it is clear 
that some Protestants in India had adopted a remarkably tolerant attitude toward 
the Capuchins. In the circumstances, Giuseppe da Rovato could hardly do other- 
wise than accept their alms and their friendship. 

Much more difficult for the Capuchins to accept, but also an important force 
for religious toleration, between at least Protestants and Catholics, were those 
Europeans resident in India who had been influenced by the anti-clericalism and 
secularism of the European Enlightenment. Since Chandernagore, the site of the 
first hospice of the Tibet-Hindustan Mission, was a French colony, it is not sur- 
prising that the influence of the Enlightenment should have been felt there by the 
mid-cighteenth century. There is also evidence far Enlightenment influence among 
the Europeans in Patna. Even in the rather backward Le Marche region of the 
Papal States from which most of the Capuchins of the mission came, the impact 
of authors associated with the Enlightenment such as Thomas Hobbes, John Locke, 
J.J. Rousseau and Voltaire, not to mention Italian illuministi such as Paolo Sarpi, 
Antonio Genovesi and L.A. Muratori had made itself felt. 

In his biography of Giuseppe Maria, Cassiano tells the story of a group of Eng- 
lishmen in the Patna factory who purchased a village outside the city and made 
there a garden for their own recreation. For this purpose the English chief destroyed 
the village, including a Shiva temple, whose ‘lingam’ he threw into a well. Cassiano 
says: 


Some years had passed, and there was no one who ever spoke again of the 
buried Lingam, when, in my time, some in the Factory, who were Atheists 
rather than Heretics, wishing to gratify the Hindus and much more to draw 
thither with the bait of a false Religion the Women and the Girls of the Idolaters, 
not only disinterred the shameful Simulacrum, but even built for it at their own 
expense a small Temple, where they exposed it for the Sacrifices and adorations 
of the Idolaters, the latter being less impious than the former in that they have 
no better lights; and as if so much impiety were not sufficient, they established 


5I A useful source oa the growth of confessional toleration ın Europe 1s E. Peters, Inquisition, 
, 1989, pp. 155-88. Three key intellectual markers are John Locke’s Letter on Toleration, 
Voltaire's Traité sur la tolerance, and Philp van Limborch’s History of the Inquisition, but the 
chief immpetus for toleration undoubtedly came from the need for rulers to maintain peace within 
states where the population was divided between Protestants and Catholics 
? On Niumimnismo in Le Marche, see L. Paci, ‘L’ Ambiente religioso maceratese del settecento’, 
in Il Settecento nella Marca (Studi Macerates: 12), Macerata, 1978 (n b. pp. 65-83). On Italian 
Illuminismo in general, see D. Carpanetto and G. Ricuperatt, L'Italia del Settecento. Crisi, 
Trasformazioni, Lum, Rome, 1998. 
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there also two Brahmins, paying them as the Custodians of the place, so that 
they might, after their custom, sacrifice there daily, and that one of them might 
distribute the flowers of the sacrifice to all those in the Factory, so that all who 
received them might participate in that sacrilegious function.” 


How true this story is and who these English free thinkers were is uncertain. 
Nonetheless, the story shows that some Englishmen saw the wisdom of appeasing 
the religious sentiments of the local Hindus, even to the extent of financing the 
construction of a temple that other Englishmen had earlier destroyed. However 
enlightened this policy may appear, for Cassiano ‘such wickedness appeared to 
me impossible in persons born and bred in Europe’. 

A particular bugbear for Cassiano and Giuseppe Maria was the spread of 
Freemasonry from the English colony of Calcutta to the French colony of Chander- 
nagore where Giuseppe Maria was stationed. Speaking of the period just after the 
news of the 1748 treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle reached Bengal, Cassiano notes that 
‘when the peace then established among the European Crowns was made public 
in those parts, a singular friendship arose between the Chiefs of the French and 
English Colony’. The friendly interchanges of dances and conversations somehow 
led to a disastrous result: 


The English did not lose this chance to spread the sect Des Francs Massons 
also in Chandranagor, where the houses were soon seen to be full of such 
sectarians, who ever more impudently had the pleasure to be such, whereas the 
Chief and Governor of the colony not only was such, but also together with the 
English had become the propagator and receiver of the French to this new 
society. Efforts were made by both the parish priests and our missionaries to 
build a dam against this flood in public and private speeches, but instead of 
improvement, they had to see one day a solemn ceremony in which all the 
English Freemasons from Kalkatà came into Chandernagor floating up the 
Ganges on decorated Bazzara (that are sorts of fine boats of the country). There 
they transferred to other such boats with the chief and all the other associated 
Frenchmen and went in convoy to the other bank of the Ganges. There the 
French chief was given the honour of laying the first stone for the construction 
of a sumptuous lodge that the associates of the two nations then built there in 
order to hold their assemblies.* 


Freemasonry in its modern form began with the foundation of the Grand Lodge 
of England in 1717. Within a few years it was spreading rapidly in England and 
Europe. The Roman Church, as is evident from Cassiano’s comments, was strofigly 
opposed to Freemasonry, mostly because it was a semi-secret society that 


\ Cassiano da Macerata, Memorie Istoriche, pp. 61-62 Translation by Hosten with minor 
revisions. 

“ Ibid , p. 62 

“ Ibid., pp. 63-64 My translation. 
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advocated a pluralistic religious tolerance in which all men of good moral purpose, 
regardless of their religious affiliation, could be admitted. What is surprising is 
that this semi-secret society had already spread to both the French and English 
colonies in Bengal by 1749 and had attracted enough members to finance the 
construction of a ‘sumptuous lodge’. 

By 1775 the religious situation among the British and French residents in India 
was, from the Capuchins’ point of view, still worse. In a long letter that the Prefect 
of the Capuchin mission, Giuseppe da Rovato, sent to the Secretary of Propaganda 
Fide in January 1775, Giuseppe discusses various doubts about the funeral of a 
Frenchman in Patna who had kept a concubine but had refused to repent on his 
deathbed. Giuseppe had in turn refused to bury the man in the church cemetery, 
but he was finally forced to do so by the French chief resident in Pama. His dis- 
cussion then turns to various technical issues connected with the claims of the 
French Church to partial autonomy from Rome and to his complaint that most of 
French laity in Patna and Chandernagore paid little attention to the Church and its 
sacraments and showed themselves to be worse enemies of the Church ‘than even 
the Protestants’. Giuseppe continues: 


Many are Freemasons [franchi muratori], as is the present [French] chief of 
Patna, who so declared himself before me and who will never leave this society, 
against which he does not want to hear anything spoken, and even less to have 
anyone speak to him about the sacraments. Although he is already advanced in 
age, he says that each person has to render account to God by himself. Others 
allege publicly, more than even the Protestants . . . that each person can save 
himself in his own religion, whether Hindu or Mohammedan, adducing also 
the authority of Fathers who say the same. A French gentleman who is now in 
Patna came to say in a public dinner of the English, where Father Andrea [of 
the Mission] was present, that God would be unjust if he were to condemn to 
hell a poor Indian [indiano] who does not know the true religion.* 


Most of the Frenchmen about whom Giuseppe da Rovato was complaining were 
evidently at least nominally Roman Catholics but, Giuseppe claims, they take 
their religion exceedingly lightly and use Church services to flirt with the women 
parishioners. He then makes a clear allusion to the irreligious current of secular- 
isation that was flowing from the eighteenth century European Enlightenment, 
especially in France: 


A Danish gentleman of the Lutheran religion also told me not long ago: ‘We 
Protestants, although we are different from the Romans in some things regarding 
religion, we believe and observe according to our Reform; but these [French] 
gentlemen of yours appear to not believe either the Roman or any other religion. 
It is true’, he added, ‘that religion has in recent years been losing much in all 


* Gottardo da Como, La Missione Tibet-Hindustan, pp 149-51 (CL 35) 
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Europe, but in the country of these [Frenchmen] it has been losing more than 
in any other’. 


The Capuchins must have felt that their faith in Rome as the seat of the one tme 
Church was being attacked on all sides: by the Hindus who argued that all religions 
or religious paths lead to God; by the Protestants who were embarrassingly kind, 
generous and tolerant; by the Freemasons who argued that moral behaviour was 
separate from and more important than religious affiliation; and finally from those 
influenced by the secularising and sometimes even atheistic sentiments associated 
with the European Enlightenment. No wonder that Cassiano and Giuseppe Maria 
fled to Bettiah to live with the less troublesome native Christians of their own 
mission. 


Conclusions 


Recent historians of South Asia associated with the intellectual currents of post- 
colonial and subaltern studies have argued that colonialism, more specifically the 
British conquest of India in the 1750s and 1760s, represented a decisive rupture 
with all previous history of the subcontinent, and that this colonial conquest was 
largely a product of Enlightenment ideas and the new capitalist world economy. 
In addition, many historians have claimed that studies of South Asian culture and 
history by western scholars were, particularly in the early stages of colonisation, 
motivated by the practical needs of empire and. at a deeper level, throughout em- 
ployed an Orientalist episteme that subordinated South Asian values and culture 
to the Enlightenment values of Europe through the basic intellectual categories 
used for description and analysis. 

This post-colonialist and subaltern studies paradigm has raised important 
questions for our understanding of modern South Asian history. Virtually from its 
inception, however, this paradigm has been subject to strong criticisms by his- 
torians who do not share all of its premises.” One of the more salient objections 
is that the paradigm exaggerates the discontinuities between the later Mughal and 
early British colonial regime, including an exaggerated differentiation between 
British colonialism and earlier Portuguese colonialism.* Another objection is that 
the paradigm underestimates and ultimately devalues the capacity of the indigenous 
society and culture to actively resist and reshape the impact of colonial power 
and knowledge on it, that is, it unfairly denigrates the ability of the colonised to 
constitute themselves as autonomous subject-actors, notwithstanding the fact that, 


e 

3 The most comprehensive collection of cnticism is V. Chaturvedi, ed, Mapping Subaltern 
Studies and the Postcolonial, London, 2000. More general, but pertinent and entertaining, 1s K. 
Windschuttle, The Killing of History: How Literary Critics and Social Theorists Are Murdering 
Our Past, New York, 1997. 

2 On this later point, see S. Subrahmanyam, ‘The “Kaffirs of Europe”: A Comment on Portugal 
and the Historiography of European Expansion in Asia’, Studies in History, Vol. X1), 1993, pp. 
131-46. 
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in its initial stages, the subaltern studies project in particular aimed precisely to 
recover the independent voices of peasant and working-class persons. 

A related objection, one that I want to argue here, is that the post-colonialist 
and subaltern studies paradigm does not adequately distinguish the ideological 
differences among early European residents of South Asia, and consequently over- 
emphasises the influence of the Enlightenment on them.” In Europe itself, signi- 
ficant ideological differences existed not only between proponents and opponents 
of the Enlightenment, but even among the proponents themselves, as Isaiah Berlin 
has well argued.© The end result of ignoring these differences is an essentialisation 
of Europe as ‘the West’ that is quite as pervasive as the essentialisation of Asia as 
‘the East’ for which post-colonial scholars, starting from Edward Said, have 
criticised European scholars and officials, particularly, but not exclusively, those 
associated with colonial regimes. 

This essentialisation or lumping together of all European influences on Asian 
countries as aspects of a unitary construct based on colonialism and the Enlighten- 
ment by post-colonial and subaltern school historians is, I think, ultimately based 
on the old Marxist thesis of a dominant ideology (“The ruling ideas of each age 
have ever been the ideas of its ruling class’) reinterpreted—often using Gramsci’s 
concept of ‘hegemony’ or Foucault’s ideas about ‘epistemes’ and the close tie 
between power and knowledge—in a way that reduces the role of the economic 
base and increases the role of social consensus, political power and knowledge in 
determining the historical configuration of societies. Even in these new and 
improved versions, however, the dominant ideology thesis still essentialises Europe 
and colonialism and, in the process, makes it impossible to adequately account 
for the existence and strength among Europeans of anti-Enlightenment thought, 
radically different political ideologies ranging from monarchism to egalitarian 
republicanism, multiple religious confessions each with distinctive social doctrines, 
the growth of working class consciousness, the wide variety of national and 
regional cultures or life-worlds (even in Britain itself), and finally logically pre- 
cludes even a satisfactory explanation for the growth of nationalist movements 
among the colonised themselves. 

What we find in the writings of the Capuchin friars of the Tibet~Hindustan 
Mission during the period from about 1740 to 1780 is that their impressions of 
South Asian society and their prescriptions for its renovation were recognisably 
European in tone, but had little or nothing to do with the Enlightenment or with 


* An excellent recent discussion of the relations of the French and English in late elghteenth 
cengiry South Asia, and other related topics as well, is found in the introduction to Alam and Alavi, 
A European Experience of the Mughal Orient 

©]. Berin, Three Critics of the Enlightenment: Vico, Hamann, Herder, Princeton, 2000, ab, 
pp. 276-77. On recent debates about the Enlightenment and its opponents see also A. Pagden, La 
Ilustración y sus enemigos Dos ensayos sobre las orígenes de la modernidad, ed. and translated 
by'J.M Hernández, Barcelona, 2002; E Scalfari, ed., Astualird dell'tlluminismo, Rome, 2001; and 
U.S Mehta, Liberalism and Empire A Study in Nineteenth-Century British Liberal Thought, 
Chicago, 1999 
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British economic and political colonialism. They argued for the need to convert 
the Indian populace to Roman Catholic Christianity and for the spread of European- 
style empirical scientific thinking. At the same time, however, the friars were 
strongly opposed to Enlightenment ideas that fostered religious tolerance and 
scepticism and the imposition of reason over tradition as the basis for religious, 
social and political institutions. In addition, the friars often had their own percep- - 
tions transmuted by their exposure to both Indian religion and culture and by 
their contact with other Europeans in South Asia. 

In their dealings with the rajas and nawabs of late Mughal India, the Italian 
friars repeatedly reassured them that Christianity represented absolutely no threat 
to the social or political order. The political ideology of the friars supported the 
theory of the divine right of kings, not Enlightenment ideas about the limits of 
royal authority. In an English context, they would have sided with Sir Robert 
Filmer against John Locke. Their only muted criticism of South Asian states was 
that they were too feudal and not sufficiently absolutist. These states lacked the 
God-like absolute monarch that Giuseppe Maria praised in his Hindu—Christian 
Dialogue. Nonetheless, the friars never suggested that divine right could be invested 
only in Christian monarchs. Rather they were quite ready, at least for the time 
being, to extend the divine mandate to local Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim rulers 
such as the king of Tibet, the rajas of Bettiah and Bhatgaon, and the nawab of 
Bengal. Their only real political concern was that the rulers be willing to tolerate 
their presence and not prohibit their work of conversion to Christianity. When it 
became apparent that the British were to be the ultimate victors in the struggle for 
political power, the friars happily sided with them, even though they were mainly 
Protestants, not because of sentiments of European solidarity, although these were 
sometimes present, but rather out of simple political expediency. The English 
were willing to allow them to continue their work of conversion and of serving 
local European and South Asian Catholics. For the friars, nothing else really 
mattered. 

Whereas the friars favoured royal absolutism—a political model based on 
religion and tradition rather than reason, and one soon to be overthrown by the 
French Revolution—they also believed firmly in the virtues of modern European 
science based on empirical data. This belief in empirical science arose not through 
the influence of Enlightenment scholars, but rather from the revolution in European 
science dating back to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and more par- 
ticularly to the consequences of the overthrow of traditional authorities, whether 
scholastic or humanist, by the new empirical discoveries of explorers such as 
Columbus and scientists such as Galileo (even if Galileo’s work on helio-centrign 
was still condemned by the Church). Go to Lanka, says Giuseppe Maria dà Garg- 
nano’s Christian to his Hindu interlocutor, and see for yourself. British colonial 
authorities undoubtedly shared the same spirit, but they also often discouraged 
the sharing of scientific knowledge with their colonial subjects. Marco della Tomba, 
on the other hand, had no hesitation in using his terrestrial globe and armillary 
sphere to entertain and educate his Brahmin and royal friends, although he evidently 
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did not know enough about South Asian works on astronomy and mathematics to 
conduct a fruitful dialogue with them. 

It is a failure to distinguish Enlightenment rationalism from empirical science 
that has led some scholars to assume that European missionaries were intellec- 
tual agents of the Enlightenment. For instance, Dipesh Chakrabarty, in his essay 
‘Radical Histories and Question of Enlightenment Rationalism’, argues that ‘the 
colonial modern’, imposed by both missionaries and administrators, was in large 
part directed against Hinduism and led to a ‘colonial hyper-rationalism’: 


My contention is that scientific rationalism, or the spirit of scientific enquiry, 
was introduced into colonial India from the very beginning as an antidote to 
(Indian) religion, particularly Hinduism, which was seen, both by missionaries 
as well as by administrators—and in spite of the Orientalists—as a bundle of 
‘superstition and magic’.... 

It is this simultaneous coding of (Western) ‘knowledge’ itself as rational and 
Hinduism as something that was both a ‘religion’ as well as a bundle of super- 
stitions, that launched the career of a certain kind of colonial hyper-rationalism 
among Indian intellectuals . . . .*' 


The problem with such statements (apart from the oxymoron ‘hyper-rationalism’) 
is not the claim that the missionaries in late eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
South Asia argued that Hinduism was not scientific. As we have seen, this is 
certainly true. The problem is the further claim that the missionaries were apostles 
of a more general rationalism associated with the Enlightenment. This is certainly 
false (except for a few Unitarians and progressive Protestants). Empirical science 
and Enlightenment rationalism undoubtedly have strong affinities, but they should 
not be confused with each other. In the worldviews of most missionaries they 
were quite distinct. 
The attitudes of the Italian friars toward the caste system evidently underwent 
a more or less rapid and radical change as a result of their practical experience of 
the difficulties that caste presented in the work of conversion. Whereas the indi- 
vidualist and rationalist doctrines of the Enlightenment could have no truck with 
a caste system that assigned status, rank and privilege through birth rather than 
merit, Giuseppe da Gargnano and Cassiano da Macerata were at first quite willing 
to accept a social hierarchy based on a corporate division of labour that might or 
might not be bereditary. In their view such a hierarchy was a functional necessity. 
Their objections to the caste system focused only on its association with the Hindu 
ines of karma and rebirth, not on its hereditary nature or hierarchical structure. 
Nonethtless, other later writings of Cassiano de Macerata, Marco della Tomba, 
Giuseppe da Rovato and others show that the strength of caste ties, especially for 
marriage alliances, created extreme difficulties for individuals and single families 


él D. Chakrabarty, ‘Radical Histories and Question of Enlightenment Rationalism: Some Recent 
Critiques of Subaltern Studies’, in Chaturvedi, pp. 259, 260 
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who wanted to become Christians. An ideologically ambiguous but quite practical 
solution to this position was reached by the Bettiah Christians in the time of Marco 
della Tomba. The Bettiah Christians abandoned their various original Hindu castes 
and formed their own united Christian caste, one that still exists. 

The idea of religious toleration does of course have a close association with 
the Enlightenment. It is, in a slightly different mode, also a central characteristic 
of Hindu religion, and it is this Hindu form that appears early in the Giuseppe da 
Gargnano Hindu—Chnistian Dialogue of 1751. In the 1760s, 1770s and 1780s the 
friars encountered ever stronger resistance against their own religious intolerance, 
not only from Hindus bit also from other Europeans. Some were Protestants who 
set an example of tolerance that was ultimately based on the practical necessity 
for religious coexistence in their home countries. Others were Catholics, par- 
ticularly from France, who were influenced by the intellectual currents of the 
Enlightenment or by Freemasonry (that curious hybrid offspring of medieval guilds 
and Enlightenment tolerance). Others were simply lay persons who had little use 
for clerics or for moral and religious niceties, the harbingers of a more diffuse 
and pervasive secular spirit that also inspired the officials of the English East 
India Company, once it had taken the reins of government, to officially prohibit 
(until 1813) Christian missionaries from operating in their territories for fear that 
they might stir up social problems among its Hindu and Muslim subjects.” 

The Italian friars of the Tibet-Hindustan Mission in late Mughal India shared 
with Portuguese, French, Dutch and British imperialists a firm belief in the 
superiority of the European civilisation and a desire to convert the South Asians 
not only to Christianity, but also to the rational principles of empirical science. 
Nonetheless, the social, political and religious ideas of the friars differed signifi- 
cantly from those generally held by many or most of the British, who were rapidly 
becoming the dominant political force in South Asia in this same period. The 
social and political norms and institutions the friars supported were based mostly 
on those of the conservative regimes of Roman Catholic countries in Europe. On 
the other hand, the dominant norms and institutions that most influenced the British 
colonial authorities derived in part from the Enlightenment and its varied currents, 
in part from Protestantism and its varied currents, in part from more conservative 
pre- and anti-Enlightenment sources, and in part from pragmatic experimentation 
aimed at finding the most profitable ways to administer the empire. The Italian 
friars, for their part, had only an indirect association with the empire and opposed 
many Enlightenment and Protestant norms and institutions root and branch. 


© For the British debate about allowing missionaries to operate in India, see D. Kopf, Brush 
Orientalism and the Bengal Renatssance: The Dynamics of Indian Modernization, 1773-1835, 
Berkeley, 1969, pp. 129-44. 
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Cattle, crime and colonialism: 
Property as negotiation in north India 


David Gilmartin 


North Carolina State University 


Cattle theft was a common crime in British India, and yet one marked by contradictions 
While the protection of property was for many a defining feature of the moder state, colonial 
admunistrators were often loath to interfere ın the negotiations by which Indians commonly 
arranged the return of stolen cattle. By examining one important prosecution of cattle theft 
in Punjab’s Kamal district in 1913, this article argues that the state, local communities 
and individuals negotiated the meaning of property at multiple levels. Property was not a 
fixed concept, but rather a field of negotiation in which the relationship of state, community 
and individual were defined. 


‘There is nothing which so generally strikes the imagination, and engages the 
affections of mankind, as the right of property,’ wrote Blackstone in the eighteenth 
century.’ Indeed, this was a particularly English preoccupation, which in the 
nineteenth century the British carried throughout their empire. In India, no subject 
so thoroughly engaged the British as the delineation of the tenures defining rights 
to landed property. Many British officials in fact regarded the framing of landed 
property rights as their most important civilisational achievement—and as the 
foundational bond linking them to the people they ruled. Whatever the cultural 
differences separating rulers and ruled, the universal attachment to property 


! Quoted in Douglas Hay, ‘Property, Authonty and the Cnmunal Law’, in Albion’s Fatal Tree. 
Crime and Society in Eighteenth Century England, New York, 1975, p. 19. I would like to thank 
Jonathan Ocko, Pamela Price, Sandna Freitag, and an anonymous reviewer for offering very helpful 
critiques of earlier drafts of this article. I also thank the National Humaniues Center i in Resegrch 
Triangle Park, NC for support and members of the Imperialism reading group at the Center (Elizabeth 
Clark, Luis Corteguera, Gaurav Desai. Winston James, and Maura Lafferty) for their comments 
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provided, in the eyes of many British officials, the legitimising foundation for the 
colonial regime.? 

Yet, the role of property in linking state and society in India has remained a 
subject of historical debate. The question as to whether the attachment to property 
lay at the root of a hegemonic structure of colonial rule in India is a complex one. 
There can be little question that the delineation of legal rights to property assumed 
considerable importance during the colonial era both for the colonial state itself 
and for significant segments of the Indian population. Within the framework of 
colonial law (with its limited concern for rights of citizenship), it might even be 
argued that property came to be the ‘keystone right’ shaping the relationship 
between state and society. It was largely through the definition of property, after 
all, that the state negotiated the existence of the legal individual in India. As Ranajit 
Guha has argued, the colonial ‘rule of property’ allowed ‘the raj to strike its roots 
deeply into the loyalty of its beneficiaries, the new landholding class,’ at the 
same time conjuring an image of these property owners not only as economic 
improvers, but as legally-constituted individuals. Such a vision of property lay at 
the heart of nineteenth century liberal thinking. 

Yet, perhaps paradoxically, the discourse of property was also one of the key 
instruments through which the British in India sought simultaneously to encom- 
pass the language of indigenous ‘community’ within the structure of their rule. 
Nowhere, as David Washbrook and others have noted, did the colonial state’s 
efforts to seize hold of indigenous ‘community’ emerge more starkly than in the 
evolution of property law.’ Links between community-based status distinctions 
and property rights were deeply rooted in colonial inheritance law, which fre- 
quently turned to Hindu and Muslim religious texts to define the constraining 
cultural frameworks for individual rights of access to property. Perhaps most 
dramatically, the British also delineated—most notably in the Punjab—a distinctive 
system of ‘customary law’ that was specifically contoured to encompass the struc- 
ture of local communities within the British property regime. As C.L. Tupper 
noted in his 1881 compilation of customary law, recognition of the role of kinship 
(the ‘bonds of consanguinity’) in structuring local communities was critical to 
the stability of colonial rule. And it was only through property law, he argued, 


? A typical late-nineteenth century example was Sir Richard Temple, who viewed interest in 
property as a universal value, linking the coloniser and the colonised. The people under colonial 
rule in the ‘East’, he wrote, regarded landed property as the ‘most precious of their material pos- 
sessions’ and thus ‘clung to it with unsurpassing pertinacity It has been recognised and confirmed 
finally in all the regions that come under British sway The legal recognition has been supported, 
too, with a registration of utles officially and judicially framed, and amended from year to year 
Thif registeation, in reference to its vast extent and its accuracy up to date, 1s the finest that has ever 
been framed anywhere. .’ This, Temple implied, was among the greatest achievements of the 
Bntsh empire. Sir Richard Temple, ‘Social Science in the Briush Empire Abroad’, in Onental 
Experience, Delhi, 1986 (reprint of 1883 edn), pp 478-79 

` Ranajit Guha, A Rule of Propeity for Bengal: An Essay on the Idea of Permanent Settlement, 
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which governed the relationship between ‘kinship and the land’ (and which lay at 
the heart of customary law), that the British could gain an effective purchase on 
these bonds.’ 

Property law thus embodied many of the colonial regime’s contradictory 
purposes. Indeed, its importance to the regime:lay precisely in the fact that it 
provided a common framework within which the languages of legal individualism 
and of indigenous community were brought into mutual interrogation. Colonial 
property law is thus best seen not as a fixed set of hegemonic principles defined 
by the state, but rather as a field of negotiation within which colonial state and 
society were mutually defined. On one level, of course, property law was critical 
to the legal structures deployed by the British to tie their regime to an emerging 
capitalist political economy shaping the British’ empire.® Yet, at the same time, 
property law defined, for both Indians and the state alike, a critical field for 
negotiating both individual and collective identities. The close connection between 
landed property litigation and the reformulation of principles of indigenous 
authority under colonial rule has been delineated by many scholars, most notably 
Pamela Price.’ To examine the workings of property as a field of negotiation, this 
article examines another field of property law and property contro}—the law 
relating to cattle theft, particularly as it developed in colonial Punjab. 


Cattle Theft in Northern India 


Cattle were among the most ubiquitous and important forms of moveable property 
in India, and cattle stealing was among the most prevalent crimes in northern 
India during the colonial period. Cattle and buffaloes (which were often lumped 
together in official discussions of this crime) were critical to the practice of agri- 
culture in much of north India, particularly in those areas where animal power 
was needed to operate wells for irrigation. British officials thus recognised early 
on the importance of cattle ownership as a critical adjunct of the establishment of 
a productive agricultural economy, and of clear, revenue-paying rights to land. 
Yet cattle ownership also held a strong relationship to community values and 
identities. Early Vedic myths, as Bruce Lincoln argues, gave cattle raiding ‘nothing 
less than cosmogonic significance’. Far more important for British officials in 


5 ‘Kinship and the land,’ Tupper wrote, ‘combine to determine and regulate the form and practice 
of our communities’ C.L. Tupper, Punjab Customary Law, Calcutta, 1881, Vol 1I, pp 62-89 

$ See, for example, Ranajit Guha, Dominance Without Hegemony. Histo! y and Power iñ Colonial 
India, Cambridge, 1997. 

7 Pamela G. Price, Kingship and Political Pracnce in Colonial India, Cambridge, 1996, pp. 
39-76. This point has also been made by Nicholas Dirks, who argues that the law worked both 
‘ideologically and institutionally to permit the persistence of contradictions in colonial governance’ 
Nicholas B. Dirks, ‘From Little King to Landlord Property, Law and the Gift under the Madras 
Permanent Settlement’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol. 28(2), 1986, p. 332. 

3 Bruce Lincoln, ‘Conflict’, in Mark C. Taylor, ed., Critical Terms for Religious Studies, Chicago, 
1998, p 55. Ses also, Bruce Lincoln, Priests, Warriors and Cattle: A Study in the Ecology of 
Religtons, Berkeley, 1981 
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the nineteenth century, however, were the connections between cattle raiding and 
the solidarity of local communities. Particularly among pastoral and semi-pastoral 
groups in the Punjab on the fringes of agricultural settlement, cattle stealing had 
long involved the competitive raiding of community grazing grounds, and was, 
as some British officials suggested, a practice associated with the protection of 
clan livelihood and the defense of community honour. Physically undertaken 
largely by young men, ‘who show off their prowess by lifting the finest animals 
they hear of’, cattle stealing was viewed by many local leaders as far from criminal.’ 
“The heads of villages and even the chiefs of clans,’ the British reported, ‘connive 
at the practice, and participate in the profits’ .'° In the late nineteenth century almost 
all the leading men of the pastoral bar, the arid interfluvial tracts of the western 
Punjab, including many of those recognised as key administrative intermediaries 
by the British, were rassagirs—men who protected networks of cattle theft." ‘To 
be convicted of cattle stealing,’ a mid-nineteenth century British administration 
report in the Punjab thus noted, ‘leaves no social stain, apparently, on the character 
of an individual.’ !? Indeed, British reports suggested that cattle lifting was in many 
areas closely integrated into structures of community organisation and indigenous 
tribal authority. 

Some British officials professed to be shocked by this situation. Imbued with 
nineteenth century ideas of political economy, these officials saw high levels of 
cattle theft as indicative of the generally low moral level of the population, 
suggesting a lack of understanding and appreciation for the true value of private 
property. Such an appreciation was vital, in the eyes of many officials, in defining 
the foundations of colonial political authority. Suppression of cattle theft was 
thus critical for the transformation of Punjabi society into a land of ‘law-abiding 
cultivators’ .'® Whatever its connections to community norms, cattle theft was thus, 
in this view, a crime not only against individual Punjabis and their property, but 
also against the basic principles that defined the colonial Raj as a modem state." 


’ E B. Steedman, Report of the Revised Settlement of the Jhang District of tha Punjab, 1874- 
1880, Lahore, 1882, p. 62. 

10 General Report on the Administration of the Punjab Terrones for the years 1852 and 1853, 
pp. 192-95. National Archives of India, Foreign Dept Procs. (Pol), 22 December 1854, #296. 

1! Gazetteer of the Chenab Colony, 1904, p. 21. For a general discussion of cattle theft in western 
Punjab in the early days of British rule, see the unpublished dissertation of Brian Caton, ‘Settling 
the State. Pastoralists in Southwestern Punjab, 1840-1900’, History, University of Pennsylvania, 
2003. 

4 Steedman, Report of the Revised Settlement of the Jhang District, p. 62 
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But if these views were widely held, they also jostled against the political 
importance attached by the British to the maintenance of local, community-based 
authority in the Punjab—and against the complexities of cattle stealing itself. 
Comparative work on cattle theft in other parts of the world points us toward an 
understanding of the ways that the dynamics of cattle theft in the late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries involved changing structures of local community, evolving 
adaptations to the environment, and shifting patterns of commercial networks. 
Scholarly work on East Africa, for example, has suggested that there was a 
transformation there in the nature of cattle stealing that occurred in the first half 
of the twentieth century as cattle marketing itself became more commercialised. 
While once ‘a young man’s sport’, linked closely to what David Anderson calls 
the local, clan-based moral economy, in twentieth century Kenya cattle lifting 
increasingly became, “the work of professional stock thieves”, operating in gangs 
of multi-ethnic origin, who were able to pass cattle rapidly through a series of 
receivers over vast distances’. This was a response, at least in part, Anderson 
suggests, to changes in the colonial economy in twentieth century East Africa, 
and to the increasing importance of commercialised cattle markets—changes which 
fundamentally shifted the moral meaning of cattle theft in that region." 

Such changes marked the shifting nature of cattle theft in parts of Punjab as 
well.’ But the overall pattern in north-western India was far more complicated 
than might be suggested by a simple narrative of rising ‘professionalism’ in cattle 
theft and declining community participation. Rather than a clear shift from 
community participation to ‘professional’ control of the crime, the history of cattle 
theft in north-western India suggests a continuing interaction between these forms, 
an interaction that dated back to well before the colonial era. Cattle stealing had 
in fact been defined in much of north India, long before the arrival of the British, 
by the participation of ‘professional’ cattle thieves and by connections to 
commercial cattle markets. As the testimony of ‘an old thief? from western Punjab 
indicated in the first decades of British rule, the practice of cattle stealing had 
long required networks of ‘professional’ receivers and accomplices extending 
along routes of cattle trading to commercial centres as far-flung as Delhi, Multan 
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Society in Colonial Sn Lanka, London, 1987, pp. 83-121 
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and Peshawar.'” But this did not imply that the crime had lost its connection to the 
competitive raiding of grazing grounds or to the protection of community honour. 
Not only among pastoralists in the bar, but even among some settled agriculturists 
as well, evidence suggested that cattle theft continued to be integrated in many 
cases into local conflict and local structures of community authority.'* Though 
changes in the environment, in settlement patterns, and in structures of commercial 
cattle markets undoubtedly influenced long-term patterns of change in cattle lifting, 
cattle theft in the Punjab continued to show features of community participation 
well into the twentieth century, even as it also disclosed the pervasive participation 
of ‘professional’ receivers in the disposal of stolen cattle.'9 

This led from the beginning, however, to considerable ambiguity in the ways 
that the British officially approached the crime. The importance of locally 
influential community leaders in cattle stealing led some British officials to be 
wary of a state policy that might disrupt British relations with these leaders—and 
thus upset the critical role of local community (and of local ‘tribal’ leaders) in the 
stability of colonial rule. British reliance in the Punjab on customary (or ‘tribal’) 
law in matters of landed inheritance provided clear evidence of the critical import- 
ance that the British attached to such leaders in the Punjab—and to the recognition 
of community norms within the framework of British law.” But the association 
of local leaders with ‘professional’ thieves was evidence enough, for many other 
British officials, of the potential political danger that cattle stealing also represented. 
The crime threatened, as some officials saw it, to corrupt the whole structure of 
the administration, for its pervasiveness threatened to undercut the position of the 
state as the protector and legal guarantor of the individual as a productive owner 
of revenue-producing property. 


1 Annual Report on the Administration of the Punjab Territories for the year 1861-62, pp. 
14-16. 

© Local ‘affrays’ over cattle stealing were thus sometimes noted in police reports, with little 
reference to receivers moving cattle to market—and not only in areas dominated by semi-pastoralists, 
In one case reported from Karnal in 1872, for example, men of a village in Karnal lifted a number 
of cattle from a nearby village in Patiala state. After the cattle were tracked to the offending village, 
200 men of the Patiala village ‘collected by beat of drum’ and marched to reclaim the cattle, 
leading to an affray in which several were wounded on both sides Report on Police Administration 
in the Punjab for the Year 1872, p. xvi. 

"9 As Steedman noted, the term rassagir itself, used for big men and clan leaders engaged in 
cattle theft, derived from the term ‘rassa’, which referred to lines of tranmt for stolen cattle; ‘several 
lines “rassa” for forwarding stolen cattle run from this distnct [Jhang]’, be noted, ‘to Multan, 
Montgomery, Gujranwala and Shahpur. To forward cattle is “rassa lena” Steedman, Report of the 
Revised Setiement of the Jhang District, p. 62 Stolen cattle were normally moved, at least initially, 
along less travelled routes, particularly in the lowlands of rivers, then linked to market circuits. For 
the fullest study of cattle markets ın the Punjab during this period (and an analysis of the major 
routes along which they were moved to market), see A M. Stow, Cattle and Dairying in the Punjab, 
1910, Lahore, 1910, pp. 30-35. 

X For a discussion of customary law and its principles, see C L. Tupper, Punjab Customary 
Law, 3 Vols, Calcutta, 1881. 
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As discussions about cattle theft developed in the late nineteenth century, some 
officials sought to traverse this moral dissonance by distinguishing sharply different 
contexts in which cattle stealing occurred. In 1882, for example, the author of the 
Jhang district Settlement Report attempted to draw a distinction between cattle 
theft when committed by pastoral communities (for whom, presumably, com- 
munity honour was paramount) and thefts targeting the cattle of settled agricultural 
producers. ‘So long as the Bar people prey upon themselves.’ E.B. Steedman 
wrote, ‘not much harm is done, but when they raid the cattle and plough bullocks 
of agriculturalists in settled villages, they cannot be punished too severely. Itisa 
fact that several villages lying near the Bar have been at times quite crippled from 
the loss of their plough oxen.’”! In such a view, it was the theft of individually- 
owned cattle representing an investment in market-based agricultural production 
that required the most serious state concern and suppression. This distinction 
became even more important for some British officials as the government launched 
major irrigation works to extend cultivation.” With the opening of the Punjab 
canal colonies in the late nineteenth century, some British observers drew a sharp 
moral distinction between the pastoral jangli, the ‘aboriginal cattle thief’, as one 
report put it, and the more civilised and morally superior agricultural producers 
associated with the expansion of canal irrigation, who were, as the same report 
declared, ‘out of sympathy with the predatory instincts of the cattle thief’, and 
thus worthy of strong, state-based police protection.” 

In practice, however, few officials were able to sustain this distinction as a 
broad guide to developing law and policy with respect to cattle theft in north- 
western India. This was because most officials themselves knew full well that, 
whether in the canal colonies or elsewhere, cattle had the same commercial value 
whomever their original owners—and that cattle thieves were, therefore, equally 
likely to be linked to professional gangs and to long-distance networks of com- 
mercial cattle disposal whether cattle came originally from pastoralists or from 
settled cultivators. At the same time, many officials also gradually came to realise 
that cattle stealing had in many respects the same ambiguous relationship to 
community values in settled society—where the crime was also quite common— 
as it did among so-called janglis. Rather than distinguishing between different 
sorts of contexts in its treatment of cattle theft, the law in India relating to cattle 
theft thus disclosed in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries instead a cyclical 
pattern reflecting the ongoing moral dissonance in British evaluations of the crime, 
with periods of strong calls for the suppression of cattle theft alternating with 
periods in which relatively little in the way of legal resources or attention were 
brought to bear on the subject. And such alternating and conflicting approaches 
to the crime provide clues for understanding the ambiguities in the evays*that 


21 Steedman, Report of the Revised Settlement of the Jhang District, p. 62. 

2 As one official noted of cattle theft ın the 1870s: ‘The waters of canals will alone wash it out.’ 
Report on Police Administration ın the Punjab for the year 1872, p 37. 

N Punjab Report on Criminal Justice Administration, 1918, p. 7 
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colonial conceptions of property defined the framework for negotiations about 
property’s meaning. 


Bhunga and Cattle Negotiations 


Perhaps most critical to the variations in British approaches to cattle theft were 
shifting British evaluations of common local practices in north India relating to 
stolen cattle recovery, for it was in this that the tension between community values 
and ‘professional’ cattle disposal seemed to be most evident. As J.C. Curry noted 
in his early twentieth century study of Indian policing, one of the peculiar features 
of cattle stealing prevalent all across north India (‘from Lasbela in Baluchistan to 
the borders of Bengal’) was the critical role played by cattle brokers, who, on the 
one hand, received stolen cattle and passed them along long-distance routes for 
disposal and sale and, on the other hand, served as point men to negotiate with the 
victims of cattle theft (including local communities) for their return on the payment 
of a fee, usually called bhunga.™ These men (who went by various names in 
different areas—rassagirs, thangdars, katkus, agus) were sometimes prominent 
local landholders, sometimes men with close connections to the cattle trade— 
indeed, sometimes both, for cattle theft often involved the passing of cattle through 
a series of such receivers as they were moved to markets. ‘They deal with a large 
number of thieves paying them in cash or keeping an account and settling in 
kind,’ one magistrate wrote, ‘and being often men of considerable substance and 
local influence they can protect the thieves and themselves both from the aggrieved 
owners and from the police.’** Though they rarely engaged in cattle lifting them- 
selves,” they were thus critical as a hinge between structures of local community 
leadership and authority (the local ‘moral economy’, if one wishes to use E.P. 
Thompson’s phrase), and the operation of professional networks of cattle disposal 
and marketing. 


* J.C. Curry, The Indian Police, London, 1932, pp. 221-23 A similar system in Sn Lanka is 
described ın Rogers, Crime, Justice and Society in Colonial Sri Lanka, pp 94-98 There 1s some 
evidence that the payment of bkunga was not always associated with the roles of brokers, but was 
paid in connection with the negotiated settlements of tribal cattle raids as well Hugh James, for 
example, wrote of Peshawar district in the 1860s that ‘when a tmbe or an individual has made a 
successful raid upon their neighbours, the matter 1s not attempted to be concealed, but if the aggrieved 
party ıs unable forcibly to retaliate, a negotiation us opened either through holy individuals, oc 
people of the tribe under safe conducts’, and the cattle were returned on a ‘boongah’ payment. 
Capt. Hugh R. James, Report on the Settlement of the Peshawar District, Lahore, 1862, pp. 72-73. 

T As he continued: ‘They are the connecting links between the thieves of one distnct and another, 
and ajrange for exchanges of stalen cattle either over the nver or into the Native States, and once 
cattle have fone that distance the chances or their owner ever seeing them again ıs indeed small’ 
Brayne added that ‘the receivers themselves settle with each other at fixed intervals, and as they 
are contnoually passing cattle both ways, ther accounts will often balance automatically ' In this, 
they were much like other cattle brokers. Brayne, p 2 

* As the Punjab Chief Court put it: ‘. in general the receiver takes good care not to be too 
closely connected with the actual theft’ Daum v. Emperor, Cnminal Appeal No. 440 of 1913 All 
India Reporter 1914 Lahore, pp. 159-60 k 
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The role of these brokers can be explained most clearly by tracing what com- 
monly occurred when cattle were stolen, at least as outlined in British court 
documents. When cattle disappeared while grazing, the common procedure was 
for the aggrieved parties to go first not to the police, but to expert trackers to try 
to locate them. Though tracking was not always successful, it frequently led the 
owners of stolen cattle to the villages or jungle cattlesheds (baras) of the brokers 
to whom the actual thieves had taken the stolen cattle. When cattle were traced in 
this way, the common procedure was for the aggrieved party to then assemble an 
ad hoc panchayat (committee), composed of ‘a few friends, including, if possible, 
one or two influential men of his own or a neighbouring village’, and to go to 
confront the man to whose village or cattlesheds the tracks had led.” When con- 
fronted in this way, the broker could either swear an oath of innocence in front of 
the panchayat, (and often in front of another mutually respected man called in for 
this purpose) or, alternatively, he could tacitly acknowledge his role as a receiver 
of the cattle and agree to make restitution. But most commonly, brokers agreed to 
return stolen cattle in these circumstances only if the aggrieved party agreed at 
the same time to pay bhunga to the broker for the cattle’s return.” 

How the broker responded in these situations depended heavily, of course, 
both on the strength of the evidence that the panchayat had gathered against him 
(either through tracking or through statements of witnesses linking him to the 
actual thieves), and on the relative wealth and social standing of the parties in- 
volved. Meetings of panchayats and cattle lifters often involved much ‘arguing 
and hedging’, as one magistrate put it, and outcomes reflected the relative influence 


7 Brayne, p. 3 In addition to tracking, which was the most important form of evidence that was 
necessary to assemble a panchayat, villagers obtained evidence through ‘enquines from berdsmea 
in the neighbourhood, enquines in the village as to who spent the evening there, enquiries on the 
road while tracking, enquires in the village round, informers, the discovery of one or more cattle 
ın another man's herd, and so on’ This was essential to assemble a panchayat since, as Brayne ob- 
served, unless an aggrieved villager had some reasonably reliable evidence as to who was responsible, 
it was impossible to get a panchayat to travel to confront the suspect. “We must remember that the 
panchayat is composed of hard headed zamindars, and they are not going to be led away on a wild 
goose chase, and after charging a man with theft be unable to back the charge with any sort or proof 
and go home with a snub for their pains.’ Brayne, p 11 

2 The amount of bhunga payments no doubt varied, though one police report in 1910 suggested 
that they could run as high as 1/4 to 1/2 of the value of the stolen animals Report of the Police 
Administration un the Punjab, 1910. Hugh James stated ın his 1862 Peshawar settlement report that 
the amount averaged about 1/5 the value of the animal James, Report on the Settlement of the 
Peshawar District, pp. 72-73. Whether payment of bhunga involved a clear admission of guilt was 
not always clear, for in these exchanges the receiver could also, at least superficially, cast himself 
sumply as a soct of ‘agent’, helping to arrange the return of the cattle for a fee. For this reason, gattle 
were rarely directly returned to the victims on the spot, but rather, after the bargaining wal concluded, 
brokers would direct that they be anonymously released near the victims’ villages, or returned to 
the cattle pound as strays ‘We have several cases,’ a magistrate noted, ‘of animals being returned 
by night and in nearly every case the owner is alone, when he recerves the cattle, or accompanied 
by at most one friend’. Brayne, p. 4. This would protect the broker in the event of a court case, as 
po legal admussion of guilt was ever made, whatever the parties may have understood about the 
broker’s responsibility. 
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that each side could bring to bear.” Faced with compelling evidence brought by 
panchayats, cattle lifters sometimes made promises of restitution to mollify their 
accusers, only to ignore these promises once panchayats had left. Repeated pan- 
chayat visits could often be the result. Even then. as one official noted, ‘powerful 
thieves’ sometimes ended up keeping both bhunga and cattle, in spite of promises 
to return them.” On the other hand, aggrieved villagers who did not get satisfaction 
could counter by organising increasingly large and influential panchayats, drawn 
from powerful men from surrounding villages, to put pressure on the thieves. 
Since some of the cattle lifters had other types of relations with these men—and 
sometimes considerable social capital in the community—such pressure could at 
times be significant. As one magistrate noted, ‘by bowing to the panchayat, thieves 
[could] avoid becoming the declared enemies of society.’?! Negotiations—and 
payments of bhunga—were thus often a measure not only of the relative influence 
of the parties involved, but also of a common community of interest in keeping 
the police at arm’s length from such local affairs. 

This is not to say, however, that the power of the police was irrelevant to the 
ways that negotiations surrounding cattle theft developed. Though cattle stolen 
from grazing pastures were normally not immediately reported to the police as 
stolen, it was not uncommon that victims reported missing cattle to the police as 
‘strayed’ so that the door could be kept open for a later charge of theft in case 
bhunga negotiations failed (or to maintain the threat of police involvement as a 
form of pressure during the negotiations themselves). When negotiations did fail, 
thefts were thus often reported to the police and tracking evidence brought into 
court. The Punjab Laws Act of 1872 specifically gave the government the power 
to impose collective fines when tracks led to suspect villages, largely as a form of 
pressure to gain evidence against suspects. But prosecutions in such cases proved 
difficult and, after the lapse of time, were rarely effective. Villagers were unlikely 
to finger cattle receivers in their midst—particularly when men of influence— 
unless other men of influence offered them protection, while magistrates were 
generally unwilling to impose large collective fines when individual guilt could 
not be proved. Tracing specific stolen cattle also proved virtually impossible when 
police reports were delayed by bhunga negotiations, as brokers quickly transferred 
stolen cattle to distant receivers. Some government officials urged the increased 
use of branding to facilitate the tracing of stolen cattle, but this made little head- 
way.” Officials thus noted in the late nineteenth century the general ineffectiveness 


» Brayne, p. 13 

© Brayne, p. 3. It was, in any case, often difficult for cattle receivers to restore cattle that had 
long since been passed out of the area through chains of agws Sometimes offers of alternative 
cattlf were nade, but these were usually rejected since villagers feared that such offers mught set 
them up with cattle stolen from others. 

~“ Brayne, p. 12-13. 

~“ As C.A. MacPherson, a police official, noted in 1912, government efforts to encourage branding 
1n the 1890s had produced limited results This was in part due to sdmunistrative problems in 
carrying out large-scale branding, and in part due to religious ‘prejudices’ (‘which were very naturally 
fostered by the cattle Lfung community’) agamst the hot branding of cattle. As an alternative, 
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of tracking laws in actually producing court convictions in cattle theft cases.” 
Though the threat of police involvement undoubtedly remained an important 
element in the dynamics of cattle theft negotiations—and the registering of cattle 
theft cases for purposes of harassment remained a prominent part of rural life— 
large numbers of actual cattle theft cases thus remained unreported.™ 
Government officials were of course well aware of this in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries—and some officials pointed in particular to the 
difficulties that private negotiations often created for police investigations. But 
government policy continued to be marked by uncertainty as to what the state’s 
appropriate role in cattle theft ought to be in such circumstances—and by alter- 
nations, police officials called on the one hand for a basically laissez faire state 
attitude toward such negotiations, and on the other for their strong suppression. 
The Punjab Police Administration report of 1872, for example, essentially took 
the first tack. After a period of considerable police attention to cattle theft, the 
report noted, the police had found that they could do little in the face of the ongoing 
and widespread ‘system of compromise between the plunderers and the plundered’ 
that existed in the Punjab. ‘The whole country,’ the report declared, ‘is more or 
less engaged in it, partly in self-defence, partly for profit.’ Victims could thus not 
be readily enticed to report cattle thefts to the police. Extensive police intervention 
in these circumstances was of little value, for state interference was not likely to 
improve the rate of recovery of stolen cattle. As the Punjab Inspector-General of 
Police suggested in 1872, cattle theft was a crime whose disposition was perhaps 
best left to local communities—for to try to suppress local negotiations and force 
these crimes to be brought into the colonial justice system would only amount, he 
wrote, to interference ‘with the liberty of the subject’.** Such concerns were 
particularly critical when the key players were respected, locally influential men.” 


methods of marking cattle ears with pliers and staples were tried, but again, with limited success. 
C.A. MacPherson, ‘Notes on Cattle Lifting with Suggestions for Suppressing the Same’, 1912, 
Frank Brayne Papers, British Library, India Office Collection, Mss. Eur. F152/no0. 2 As government 
documents suggest, most cattle owners were probably fully capable of identifying their own cattle 
even without branding. 

Ð Report on Police Administration in the Punjab for the year 1872. Various efforts were made to 
revive the operation of track laws and to issue rules relating to tracking that would enhance rates of 
conviction. See, for example, draft rules on tracking proposed by the District Magistrate of Shahpur 
in Report of the Administration of Cromnal Justice, Punjab 1896, Appendix A. But there 1s little 
evidence that these had much success. 

H How extensive the under-reporting of cattle theft was ıs of course very difficult to tell, and 
officials differed on this point. In 1891, the District Magistrate of Ferozepore reported that ‘with 
regards to cattle theft.. the figures do not represent more than a fraction of the offqpces vahich 
really occur... ° Report on the Adnunistration of Criminal Justice in the Punjab, 1891, Appendix 
B, p. v. The Punjab Police Administration Report for 1901 suggested that less than half of all cattle 
thefts were probably reported, and that the reports of strays probably concealed large numbers of 
thefts 

“ Report on Police Administration in the Punjab for the vear 1872, pp. 74-78 

* Recognition of the role of big men was reflected ın sporadic police efforts to offer monetary 
enticements and rural offices to locally respected men in an effort to suppress cattle fung, though 
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These views were expressed strongly once again 26 years later in the Police 
Inspector-General’s report for 1898. Cattle theft was a crime, the Inspector-General 
- implied, that was best left to local people: ‘If we endeavoured to force inquiries 
on people who preferred to resort to their own methods of search . . ., he said, ‘we 
should probably impair the measure of success now obtained.” 

But many officials were extremely uncomfortable with the seeming abdication 
of state responsibility that an acceptance of the legitimacy of locally negotiated 
settlements—and of the payment of bhunga—implied. Not only did the negotiation 
of such settlements handicap efforts made by the police to effectively prosecute 
cattle theft (keeping reports of cattle theft away from the police until it was too 
late to deal with them), but the payment of bhunga amounted in practice, in the 
words of one official, to a form of ‘blackmail’ paid by the victim to the thieves 
simply to recover his own property.” As the District Magistrate of Amritsar wrote 
in 1910, the tolerance of the payment of bhunga and the private settlement of 
cattle theft cases represented a ‘blot on the criminal administration’ .*® Most galling 
of all for some officials was precisely that the critical perpetrators were generally 
powerful men, who used the system of bhunga, as one put it, to drive ‘a coach 
and four through the laws established by Government’. Police policy was thus 
also marked by strong, periodic pushes for a more activist and interventionist 
stance. Far from a community occupation, some argued, cattle theft was a profes- 
sional crime protected by the better off, whose victims, the agricultural producers, 
were for the most part ‘inarticulate’ villagers who needed state protection.*! ‘The 
extent of this crime and the curse it is to the law-abiding cultivators can be seen 


such efforts proved to have limited efficacy See, for example, Punjab Police Adminstration Report 
for 1872. More pragmatic were the suggestions by some police officials that the only effective way 
to control the crime would be to put locally respected cattle receivers on security. But the community 
influence of these men made this extremely difficult to do. As the Distnct Magistrate of Jhang 
wrote in 1897, ‘each man has his own ilaqua, and keeps his own thieves, generally also his tenants 
It is the leading men, who, of course, should be put on security, but evidence is hard to get, and 
people are afraid to report at the thana .. . Until we get hold of these rasagirs, we cannot do much 

..’ Report of the Administration of Criminal Justice, Punjab, 1897, Appendix A, p. vi 

V Report on the Police Administration in the Punjab for the year 1898. Such views were echoed 
again in 1903 As the Deputy Commussioner of Multan noted, ‘I do not see that we have much call 
to interfere unless we can offer them a better and more prompt remedy than they have themselves.’ 
This was particularly the case since police trackers, who were generally paid less than those private 
trackers hired directly by the people themselves. were hardly adequate in solving most cases Report 
on Police Administration in the Punjab for the vear 1903, p 18 

= Report on the Administration of Cnminal Justice, Punjab, 1902, p 3 

» Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice, Punjab, 1910, p 10 

“ Brayne, p. 2 

“| Report on the Administration of Police in the Unuted Provinces, 1925, p 23 See also the 
comments of C A. MacPherson: “There is no crime or form of extortion which brings heavier loss, 
or causes more suffering to the ryot than cattle lifting. A poor man is robbed of his means of 
livelibood, or at least sutfers heavy financial loss in the payment of “bunga”. while the perpetrators 
were pnmanly men of wealth and influence C A. MacPherson, ‘Notes on Cattle Lifung with 
Suggestions tor Suppressing the Same’, 1912, Frank Brayne Papers, Bnush Library, India Office 
Collection, Mss. Eur F152/no. 2. 
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everywhere,’ wrote Frank Brayne, and ‘the more or less declared policy of laissez 
faire adopted by the authorities had only encouraged it’.*? As one official com- 
mented on the western districts of the United Provinces where, as elsewhere, 
most cases of cattle theft went unreported, the situation was ‘a scandal, which 
though in existence for years past, has never been tackled’.” 


The Karnal Cattle Lifting Cases of 1912-13 


These tensions came to a head in 1911, when the government decided to bring 
together the Inspectors General of Police for the Punjab and the United Provinces 
and others at Simla for a conference to review cattle theft policy.“ Deciding that 
new, strong measures were needed to control the crime, these high police officials 
elected to depute a special police officer, C.A. MacPherson, to conduct inquiries 
and to develop model techniques for controlling the crime in one district where it 
was considered particularly rife—Karnal district, a largely agricultural area just 
north of Delhi, but one with a history of pastoral cattle keeping, lying on the 
Jumna river along Punjab’s border with the United Provinces.” 

Assuming his duties as Superintendent of Police in Karnal in December 1911, 
MacPherson began a quiet year-long investigation of the crime in the district. 
Seeing the problem as lying in the existence of cattle stealing gangs operating 
with the protection of powerful men, MacPherson decided to strike suddenly in 
December 1912, ordering the simultaneous arrests of 40 men suspected of engaging 
in cattle stealing in the district, including thieves and cattle brokers alike. With 
the suspects in custody, and receivers thus unable to move their evidence quickly 
out of the area as was their normal practice, the police then raided the suspects’ 
cattlesheds and impounded 800 heads of cattle, which were collected on the 
camping ground at the district headquarters at Karnal. ‘By beat of drum’ the police 
invited villagers to come to the camping ground to try to identify their stolen 
cattle. Thousands came (from, perhaps, as many as 70 different villages), stolen 
cattle were identified and complaints taken, challans were issued, and in 1913 the 
suspects found themselves before a special magistrate in court. 


© Brayne, pp. 2, 1. 

® Report on the Administration of Police ın the United Provinces, 1925, p. 23. 

“ Notes on Cattle Theft, by V.D.C Evans Brush Library, India Office Collection, Mss. Eur 
161/154 

© Kamal was a largely settled agricultural distnct, but one viewed by the British as having a 
long history of cattle stealing that was deeply embedded ın local culture As the gazetteer commented, 
for example, on the Rajputs of the Nardak region of the district: "They are, of course, cattle-steglers 
by ancestral profession. but they exercise their calling in a genldemanly way, and there fs certainly 
honour among Rajput thieves.’ Gazetteer of the Karnal Distnct, 1883-1884, Lahore, 1884, p. 105. 
MacPherson produced statistics showing that the reported instances of cattle theft in Karnal had 
varied between 1500 and 1800 in the three years before 1942 (mcluding both reported thefts and 
reported cases of ‘strays’) He estimated that the real numbers were at least doable this C A Mac- 
Pherson, ‘Notes on Cattle Lifting with Suggestions for Suppressing the Same’, 1912. Frank Brayne 
Papers, Brush Library, India Office Collection, Mss Eur F152/no0. 2 
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This was half the battle. The other was to develop a set of legal strategies that 
would allow the government to develop a case to convict the suspects, and here 
they sought to devise a new legal approach. As one official noted, cattle thieves 
had in the past repeatedly foiled government attempts at individual prosecution— 
largely through their ‘immense influence’ and ability to buy off or ‘overawe’ 
witnesses called to testify against them.“ In January 1913, therefore, the Punjab 
government deputed Frank Brayne, an up-and-coming young ICS officer,” to act 
as a special magistrate with enhanced powers to try these cases under Section 401 
of the Indian Penal code, which targeted ‘persons associated for the purpose of 
habitually committing theft or robbery’ (other than thugs or dacoits). Since success- 
ful prosecution under this section of the Penal Code did not depend on proving 
that an individual committed a crime, Brayne had only to prove that the perpet- 
rators, including cattle receivers, belonged to a ‘gang’ that habitually committed 
cattle theft.“ This he attempted to show with a parade of witnesses linking cattle 


‘As more than one witness with inside information admits, when a thief is prosecuted his 
associates at once devote themselves to buying off or overawing the prosecution witnesses, and so 
the chances of convictions of individual thieves are very small. To checkmate this, Mr MacPherson 
arrested the thieves before inviting anyone to make a formal complaunt.’ Brayne, p. 9. 

“ Prank Lugard Brayne, who was the nephew of Lord Lugard, arrived in India in 1905 and later 
gained considerable reputation within the Indian Civil Service for his highly paternalist vision of 
colonial rule (and for his programmes of paternalistic ‘village uplift’). Though still early in his 
career at this time, he already viewed the British district officer as appropriately the ‘ma-bap’ 
(mother and father) to the people of his district. As Clive Dewey notes, ‘Brayne spent his first ten 
years in the Punjab seizing every opportunity to do the things ma-baps were supposed to do. He 
broke up gangs of cattle rustlers, staging mass tnals with dozens of defendants and hundreds of 
witnesses. He remitted revenue after harvests failed, repaired embankments which were washed 
away by floods, vaccinated villagers against plague.’ Clive Dewey, Anglo-Indian Attitudes: The 
Mind of the Indian Civil Service, London, 1993, p 61. 

“ Section 401 of the Indian Penal Code may have been adapted earlier for use against ‘terronsm’ 
in Bengal. In commenting on the effects of the government’s prosecution of the Karnal cattle 
thieves and MacPherson’s tactics for apprehending them, J.C. Curry later characterised the 
government’s techniques as having hinged on the application of ‘a new law which made conspiracy 
a substantive offence In this way, a receiver/dealer and the thieves who worked with him could be 
indicted as conspirators for the purpose of the commission of theft.’ This had ongmally been 
developed, he suggested, for Bengali terrorists. Extracts from the manuscript by J.C Curry, Brush 
Library. India Office Collection, Mss Eur. 161/154. I have not been able to research the previous 
history of the application of Section 401, though it was not in itself a ‘new law’, but was part of the 
Penal Code of 1860. John D Mayne, Commentaries on the Indian Penal Code (Act XLV of 1860), 
4th edn, Madras, 1865, p 258. The requirements for conviction under Section 401 were laid out in 
this case in Justice Shah Din’s final judgment: ‘What the decisions of the vanous High Courts in 
fact day down is this. To sustain a conviction on a charge under S. 401, LP.C. it is necessary to 
prove (1) that there existed a gang of persons; (2) that those persons were associated for the purpose 
of committing theft or robbery; (3) that theft or robbery was to be committed habitually; (4) that 
the accused was a member of such a gang. The habitual commission of theft necessarily implies an 
aggregate of acts by some members of the gang or by all of them; but it is not necessary that cach 
individual member of the gang should be proved to have habitually committed theft in company 
with the other members Once it 1s established thar a gang, however small in number, was formed 
for the purpose of habitually commutting theft, all persons who thereafter joined that gang ın one or 
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brokers to the men who actually lifted the cattle from grazing grounds. Breaking 
the suspects into three interconnected ‘gangs’, Brayne interviewed some 700 
witnesses and then passed sentences, focusing on the pivotal men he identified as 
brokers of stolen cattle, or agus (as they were known ın this area), whom he 
labelled as the ‘leaders’ of each gang. At least in the eyes of the Chief Court of 
Punjab, this strategy proved a success. On review, Chief Court Justice Shah Din 
affirmed the bulk of Brayne’s convictions, upholding the sentences of 28 men to 
five to seven years rigorous imprisonment. Rarely or never before had the state 
succeeded in obtaining such mass convictions for large-scale cattle theft.” 

Officials subsequently touted these prosecutions to administrators all across 
the Punjab and into Sind and UP as a model framework for cracking down on 
cattle stealing.” But though the government's attack on cattle lifting in Karnal in 
1912-13 represented in many ways an innovative approach, it also illustrated the 
continuing and long standing ambiguities in how the state took cognisance of the 
individual and the community in defining and protecting property. Recourse to 
Section 401 of the Penal Code in this case was necessitated by the state’s general 
inability to successfully prosecute individuals for the crime—particularly in the 
face of bargaining for stolen cattle.*! But the new strategy suggested to some the 
continuing moral dissonance faced by the government as it’ sought to distinguish 
between community standards and ‘professional’ crime. 

Indeed, for all its immediate success, recourse to the law of gangs proved a 
double-edged sword, for it also forced the state to take legal cognisance of the 
‘system of compromise between the plunderers and the plundered’, in ways it 
never had before. This was because, in proving the existence of cattle stealing 
‘gangs’ under Section 401, Brayne had to rely heavily on the evidence provided 
by the bargaining that followed most cattle heists. There was, of course, con- 
siderable irony in this, since many officials had initially pushed for a more intrusive 
state role in prosecuting cattle theft precisely in order to preempt the role of the 


more cases of theft come under the purview of S 401° Beja and others v Emperor, Criminal 
Appeal No 573 of 1913. AU India Reporter 1914 Lahore, pp. 540, 542. 

® Judgment of the Hon’ble M. Shah Din, Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab, Cases Nos 
573-75 of 1913, Appellate Side, Criminal [Hereafter Shah Din], p. | Fines were also levied against 
them Justice Shah Din was a member of the prommnent Baghbanpura Mian family of Lahore. After 
graduating from Government College, Lahore, be took Ins law degree in London. In 1906, he was 
appointed the first Muslim judge of the Punjab Chief Court (on a temporary basis). In 1913, he was 
appointed as a permanent Chief Court judge, and served until bis death in 1918. Bashir Ahmad, 
Justice Shah Din: His Life and Writings, Lahore, 1962, pp. 447-48. 

> J C. Curry, for example, who was working for the police in Sind, was put on special duty in 
1914 to consult with MacPherson on the new techniques he hed developed in Karnal, tæsee ifthey 
could be applied also in Sind. Extracts from the manuscript by J.C. Curry, Bntsh Library, India 
Office Collection, Mss. Eur. 161/154. 

3! According to a later commentary, ‘S. 401 should not be resorted to when the persons sought to 
be brought within its four corners might have been made responsible for distinct and individual 
offenses.’ Mahesh Prasad Tandon and Rajesh Tandon, The Indian Penal Code, Allahabad, 1994, 
p. 414. 
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community, and to protect the individual cultivator. But ironically, as the case 
developed and the evidence was presented, the government found that it was only 
the existence of the community-based panchayat as a collective bargaining agent 
for the victims after the fact that allowed the government to effectively call into 
legal existence the ‘gang’ as a counter-collective within the legal framework pro- 
vided by Section 401—and thus to secure convictions. For all the official worry 
about the existence of private bargaining as a challenge to the government's police 
authority, and for all the talk of professional gangs, the existence of community 
involvement in the settlement of cattle lifting thus proved critical, in the end, to 
the prosecution’s success in delineating the ‘gang’ as the central agency of cattle 
theft in Karnal district. 


The Legal Construction of Gangs 


The importance of these issues—and their long-term implications—can be seen 
clearly in the distinctive ways that special magistrate Brayne developed his cases. 
In the Karnal cases, Brayne identified three agus as heads of distinctive, though 
interlinked, gangs. By far the most important af these—and the ‘leader’ of the 
largest gang—was a man named Bija, an aging Muslim Rajput (Rangar) landowner 
of Rainpura village, located three miles west of the Jumna river in Karnal tahsil. 
Bija was, Brayne declared, a man of considerable reputation—a man who had 
‘connections stretching back for 50 years all over the country and in the Native 
States and the United Provinces’. These connections gave him, and his gang, its 
‘enormous influence’. 

But defining the position of an agu as the ‘leader’ of a gang was not an casy 
undertaking. Evidence suggested that the men who made up Bija’s gang came 
from a wide assortment of backgrounds. In some cases, members of the gang had 
close and long standing relationships to the agu; indeed, some were Bija’s sons 
and his Rajput kinsmen. But other members of the gang, as Brayne identified 
them, were men with far more ad hoc and occasional relationships to the agu. 
They came from a wide variety of castes (including Gujars, Jats and Brahmans), 
and from villages scattered in Karnal district and across the river in UP. Some 
engaged only in the actual lifting of cattle, while others passed on cattle that were 
taken by others to Bija. Some did both. Some were respectable property owners, 
while others were like the brothers, Mohamda end Buddoo, ‘house-breakers’ as 
well as cattle thieves, who were men of no landed property and were characterised 
by Brayne as ‘living by pillage’. Relations of these men with each other—and 


**Brayme apparently did not see ıt as necessary to develop much detailed evidence on the precise 
nature of Bija’s long-distance treding connections. He simply noted that Bija’s ‘influence and long 
connection with the [cattle] business enable the gang to use his name as far away as Jhind and 
Patiala, and as long as he is at liberty the gang will floursh.’ Brayne, pp. 35-36. 

© Brayne singled these two out for the ‘universal execration’ in which, he said, the evidence 
suggested that they were held in Panipat tahsil. They were tried not as part of Biya’s gang, but as 
part of another, but they were, like many of the accused, linked to more than one. Brayne, pp. 9, 74. 
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with Bija—tended to be fluid and shifting. As even Brayne admitted: ‘A thief 
may ... steal continuously with the same partners or sometimes alone and some- 
times with associates. He will not necessarily use the same agoo for all his cattle 
and the agoo will not necessarily use the same chain of agoos to get rid of the 
cattle he receives. The thieves and agoos are distributed over the district, and 
they use each other as opportunity or necessity leads them.’™ In these circum- 
stances, developing evidence of the gang ‘leadership’ of an agu such as Bija— 
and thus of a gang as a unified collective—proved difficult. 

This problem was reflected clearly in the testimony of the most important 
government approver in the trial, himself a lambardar (village headman) and 
small-scale receiver. As this approver testified, thieves often came to him to arrange 
thefts, and after they brought him the stolen cattle, he would usually pay them 
and pass the bovines or buffaloes on to other receivers, sometimes to Bija, some- 
times to Bija’s sons, and sometimes to other receivers connected to other gangs. 
‘I used to give to all of them and they to me; we all dealt togethér . . . » Clear in 
this testimony was the shifting character of relations between thieves and agus. 
But noteworthy also was the fact that it was not the agus, butthe thieves themselves 
who were the moving force behind most cattle heists. ‘All the accused . . . used to 
come to arrange thefts,’ he observed. ‘They would come singly, in twos, threes, 
fours, or fives at most. They had no fixed parties . . . 5 Most cattle thefts were in 
fact ad hoc, initiated by varying parties of thieves, and the gang ‘leadership’ of 
the agu lay simply, at least in this testimony, in his signalling his willingness in 
advance to receive the cattle that were stolen and in the end to pass them along 
into a commercial cattle market. 

One critical element, however, which gave focus to Brayne’s argument about 
agu gang leadership was the spatial association of men like Bija with distinctive 
places of rendezvous where stolen cattle were brought. For Brayne, this was critical 
in defining Bija’s position as a leader. According to testimony, Bija and his sons 
had purchased a small share of land in Bahlolpur, a village estate in UP across the 
river from Rainpura that possessed a very extensive area of low-lying (presum- 
ably common) grazing ‘jungle’ near the river. ‘Presuming on’ the right of access 
to this roadless waste acquired through their purchase of a small fraction of 
the village land, Bija and his sons had begun to graze ‘swarms of cattle all over the 
Bahlolpur jungle’ and, according to Brayne, established ‘stockyards’ there as ‘the 


“ Brayne, p. 2. 

“ Tesumony of Umrao Singh, alias Lala, lambardar of Imntpur Kalan, quoted in Shah Din, pp. 
10-11 Large vanations in the numbers involved ın cattle heists was also commented on by Brayfle. 
Though single thieves often picked off just a cow or two. a single thief could, if he were lucky, 
sometimes lift a dozen cattle in broad daylight from a grazing herd that wandered into thick jungle 
or whose grazier went off to get food or a drink. “Much of the pasture land of the district 1s in high 
Jungle and no herdsman can hope to keep all his cattle in sight,’ Brayne wrote In other cases, 
thieves had to act ın groups to be successful, particularly in raiding cattle yards at night, for which 
many men were necessary. Brayne. p. 2. 
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headquarters’ of their gang.* They constructed cattle sheds (baras), which became 
a central ‘place of rendezvous’, as Brayne put it, where thieves brought their 
cattle and where Bija kept them, mixed among his own, while preparing to pass 
them on to other receivers. ‘We find stolen cattle being tracked to this shed in 
more than twenty cases,’ Brayne wrote in reviewing the evidence, ‘and in many 
more instances owners of lost cattle went straight there as being the most likely 
spot they could visit to get a clue’.”’ The very existence of such a physical ‘head- 
quarters’ associated with Bija and his family thus helped to define, in Brayne’s 
argument, Bija’s ‘gang’ leadership. Although the members of the gang were never 
all seen together at this spot (and presumably never all met together there), it was 
a physical focal point, associated with Bija, that tied together their activities, and 
thus suggested the existence of a collectivity as defined by Section 401. 

Yet even this was hardly an unambiguous marker of a single gang structure, as 
Brayne himself had to admit. If this was a ‘headquarters’, it was a very unusual 
one. Not only did the thieves also have other sites of rendezvous,™ but equally 
importantly, Brayne was able to produce no testimony that Bija himself, the 
supposed ‘leader’ of the gang, ever visited the Bahlolpur site much. Quite to the 
contrary, testimony suggested that though he may have controlled the Bahlolpur 
bara in conjunction with his sons, he was a very infrequent visitor. Still, Brayne 
argued that ‘although Bija does not visit the bara himsélf, he is in charge of all 
the work carried on thereat, as we see every panchayat that tracks to or visits 
Bahlolpore goes on from there to Rainpura and calls upon Bija’.” But as this 
comment suggests, the most important evidence that Brayne adduced to label 
Bija as a gang leader—and indeed to delineate his gang—was not Bija’s association 
with Bahlolpur, but rather his dealing with the panchayats organised after the fact 
to bring community pressure to bear upon thieves to restore stolen cattle. Given 
the weakness of other evidence, this came to provide, in the end, the bedrock of 
Brayne’s case. 


% Brayne, p. 31-32. The placement of this ‘headquarters’ also shaped some of the strongest 
tesumony against Bya, which came from the Sayads of Barsat, a village adjoining Bahlolpur 
whose propnetors deeply resented the presence of the Rangars in the Bahlolpur jungle, and the 
frequent trespass of their cattle into Barsat village jungle As Brayne put it: “The Barsat people 
make a considerable sum annually by leasing their extensive Kadır jungle at a fixed rate per bead 
of cattle, so that illicit grazmg is unwelcome to them’ They thus testified against Bija and the 
Rangars. 

7 Brayne, p. 32 

™ Brayne, pp. 31-32. Brayne particularly noted the umportance of a well owned by the Gujar, 
Najn00, in the village of Kohand, six or seven mules south of Rainpura and not far from the Grand 
Trunk road Here, as the tesumony of Ram Nath, a ‘celebrated tracker’, suggested, the thieves of 
Bija’s and other gangs had long come together, indeed, this was a far older venue for cattle thieves 
than Bahlolpur, and dated ‘back to Majnoo’s father’s time’. Many thieves of Bya’s gang had been 
sighted there together, which was, of course, used as evidence against them ın Brayne’s decision 
But such evidence also tended to undermine the presentation of Bahlolpur as a unifying gang head- 
quarters—and thus as a physical marker of Biya’s authority 

» Brayne, p. 36 
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Brayne in fact found in the evidence of panchayat meetings—and there were 
on the court record no less than 100 instances of these meetings®—the strongest 
evidence for a gang’s existence for, as testimony suggested, Bija frequently took 
the role of ‘spokesman’ at these meetings, thus implying the existence of a cattle- 
stealing group. Evidence from these meetings also allowed Brayne to establish 
patterns of relationships between Bija and the various ‘members’ of the gang 
who, in varying combinations, were fingered by witnesses as being present also 
at these negotiations.*' Perhaps most important, these meetings provided the 
clearest possible evidence, as Brayne saw it, of the common, collective policy 
and ‘habitual’ purpose necessary to prove the existence of such gangs under Section 
401, for at meetings with panchayats, which were themselves organised to represent 
the community in dealings with the thieves, the negotiators for the thieves could 
reasonably be seen to be acting on behalf of the gang itself as a sort of counter- 
collectivity to the community. The very act of negotiation defined, in other words, 
the collective identity of the gang. 

Yet the tensions that were inherent in this reference to the local community 
emerged clearly in the sharp objections that this provoked, on appeal, from Bija’s 
legal defence. As the defence noted, the Evidence Act of 1872 limited sharply the 
admissibility of the resort to community standards in such criminal cases. Evidence 
of guilt drawn from panchayat meetings was strictly inadmissible, they argued, 
since panchayats were formed on the basis of local standards, and used customary 
procedures, such as the swearing of oaths of innocence, that were not based on 
state statute.” The defence rejected the notion that the mere act of negotiation 
with such bodies was sufficient to establish the existence of a gang under the 


© For Shah Din’s comments on the importance of this evidence in Biya’s gang’s case, see Shah 
Din, p 12. 

© This evidence was added to other instances in which various men were sighted in the company 
of others in activities relating to cattle lifung. Shah Din thus appended to his judgments tables 
showing in exactly how many instances various gang ‘members’ were seen physically together in 
activities (including meetings with panchayats) that related to cattle theft This was used as 
quantifiable evidence to suggest that ‘gangs’ existed. Shah Din, pp. 16, 21, 25. 

© Shah Din, p. 5. The record does not contain the defence briefs, but ıt does contain Shah Din’s 
account of the briefs. The debate hinged on the interpretation of Section 49 of the Evidence Act. 
According to the prosecution, Section 49 allowed the court to accept as evidence the opinions of 
panchayat members as to the guilt or innocence of the defendants, based on their having ‘special’ 
knowledge relating to ‘the usages and tenets’ of those who engaged in cattle theft negotiations. 
Shah Din, however, rejected this contention on appeal, ruling that ‘the words “usages of any body 
of men” in S. 49 do not cover the inferences or conclusions which village panchayats are accustomed 
to draw on the besis of therr experience’ with thieves in such negotiations. Shaukat Mahmood, The 
Evidence Act (1 of 1872), Vol. I, Lahore, 1970, p. 810. This, however, did not stop Shah Din frgm 
accepting into evidence the statements of panchayat members as to who was presenf at these 
negotiations (which was relevant in proving the existence of a gang), nor from accepting evidence 
as to direct confessions of guilt made before panchayats, even if the exact words of the thieves 
could not be recounted. But the heart of the ruling ın this respect was that guilt had to determined 
according to statutory rather then customary standards. For a summary of the legal points involved, 
see Beja and others v. Emperor, Cnminal Appeal No 573 of 913 All India Reporter 1914 Lahore, 
pp. 540-42. 
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terms of Section 401. The simple existence of transactional relations did not fuse 
miscellaneous bodies of men engaged in commercial (if occasionally larcenous) 
cattle trading transactions into a gang. The professional, self-interested character 
of the activities of a cattle broker such as Bija, they argued, clearly mitigated 
against his being considered as the leader of any sort of collective, habitual under- 
taking, even if he did bargain with visiting panchayats. He was first and foremost 
a man of business and property. Here it was the defence that was arguing for the 
supremacy of statute and state authority—and for the treatment of men as indi- 
viduals—while Brayne, who had earlier railed against the role of panchayats in 
thwarting real justice and undermining the rights of property, was now put in the 
position of defending references to the practice of the local community in order 
to secure convictions. 

But in his final judgment on behalf of the Punjab Chief Court, Justice Shah Din 
essentially accepted Brayne’s argument. Key in this was the Chief Court’s judgment 
that, by their very nature, panchayat negotiations differed from commercial 
transactions in which the individual interests of the participants were paramount. 
Though Justice Shah Din did not defend legal references to community standards 
(which were admissible only within the framework of the clear statutory limitations 
laid out in the Evidence Act), he emphasised the degree to which the very structure 
of panchayat negotiations signalled the primacy of the group in the structure of 
cattle theft. ‘Whenever the aggrieved owners succeed in tracing the stolen cattle 
to the agoo or to any of the other persons to whom he has passed on the cattle,’ 
Shah Din wrote, ‘the agoo himself takes a direct and prominent part in the nego- 
tiations for the restoration thereof in such a manner as to show by his conduct that 
he is not protecting his individual interest solely, but that he is moving in the 
matter as the representative of a larger group.’® In spite of the contradictions 
involved, it was this evidence of a ‘larger group’—of a gang, or collectivity of 
thieves—that thus sealed the fates of Bija and the other cattle lifting conspirators 
in 1913. While the prosecutions of 1913 in fact grew out of a concern to assert the 
state’s role as the protector of cattle as individual property (and to underscore the 
importance of the productive, individual property-holder as critical to the state), 
the successful prosecution in the Karnal cases thus suggested, in the end, the 
degree to which the law viewed property as a matter not just for individuals and 
the state, but as a matter embedded also in the negotiations of local ‘communities’ 
as well. 


Conclusion: Negotiating the Meaning of Property 
e e 
The long-term results of these cases, however, were hardly clear-cut. In the wake 
of the Karnal cattle theft prosecutions of 1913, local officials noted an immediate 
drop in reported cattle thefts in the district. But less than a year later some Punjab 
officials were already criticising these special prosecutions as unlikely to lead to 


§* Shah Din, p. 8 
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any long-term diminution in the incidence of the crime.“ More importantly, in 
spite of the success of these prosecutions, some noted the continuing contradictions 
that marked the government’s position in subsequent cattle stealing cases. Govem- 
ment policy in the ensuing decades in fact continued to disclose the same swings 
between laissez faire and state intervention that had characterised earlier decades. 

For the historian, however, these cases are most important for dramatising the 
many levels on which the meaning of property was negotiated in colonial India— 
not only within the state, but also by cattle owners and local communities as well. 
The Karnal cases—and the administrative debates that preceded and followed 
them—-suggest clearly how the state’s own self-definition in India hinged ın critical 
respects on its attitudes toward property. The protection of cattle as private property 
was, in a sense, a measure of the state’s universalising commitment to the legal 
standing of the individual property owner as an autonomous (and potentially 
capitalist) agent. In acting to protect such individuals the colonial state was thus 
defining its own historical, liberal mission. But as its actions in these cases sug- 
gested, the state also relied on a legitimising vision of itself as the protector of a 
society composed of ‘indigenous communities’, a fact which proved critical to 
the conjuring of ‘gangs’ and to the successful prosecutions in these cases. In its 
handling of cattle theft, these self-images were, in fact, in continual negotiation. 

But so too were the attitudes and identities of Punjab’s cattle owners. If the 
` Karnal cases hinged on the tension between the power of the state as the protector 
of individual property on the one hand, and the role of cattle panchayats as repre- 
sentatives of a community voice on the other, the evidence that emerged at Karnal 
suggested that this tension was played out at multiple levels. Villagers undoubtedly 
looked to local cattle panchayats for protection, a fact that had long exasperated 
some government officials. But as the evidence in these cases suggested, villagers 
were hardly oblivious, at the same time, to the role of the state (and the police) in 
protecting their individual property. Evidence on popular reactions to these cases 
is limited, but the evidence that is available in the court’record hints at the 
complexities in the ways that cattle owners approached these matters. Villagers 
did not take all cases of stolen cattle to panchayats. Brayne himself noted that 
there were significant differences with respect to the circumstances in which Karnal 
villagers commonly reported cattle thefts directly to police and those in which 
they turned to cattle theft panchayats to negotiate for them. Brayne drew these 
differences sharply: if cattle were stolen ‘frof inside yards and buildings’, then it 
was common for the police to be ‘called in early’.© But if cattle disappeared 
while out to pasture, as was the case in most of the Karnal offences, police reports 


e 

“ The Report on the Admunistration of Criminal Ju mce, Punjab, 1913 reported that MacPherson’s 
special campaign against cattle theft, and its ensuing prosecutions, had had a good effect ın Karnal 
and neighbouring distncts But by 1914. the annual Punjab report on police administration noted 
that cattle thefts in Karnal had already gone back up, and used the occasion to criticise such special 
campaigns as expensive and unlikely to produce any lasting results Report on Police Administration 
in the Punjab for the year 1914. 

“ Breyne, p. 5. 
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were rare or delayed; ‘it is not the custom to report cattle lost from pasture,’ Brayne 
noted.® It was in these cases that community support was called upon and nego- 
tiations with cattle receivers began. 

How might we account for such variation? Brayne reported that ‘both the police 
and the thieves’ resented police reports on cattle taken from pasture. But beyond 
this, we might see in these differences evidence of the ways that cattle owners 
sought to negotiate the meaning of property within the context of the contradictory 
frameworks provided by the colonial system itself. On one level, private property 
represented for villagers a form of individual contract with the state, a contract 
that villagers implicitly drew on when they called in the police to protect their 
own ‘yards and buildings’.* By resorting to the police, villagers activated claims 
on the state that were implicit in the contractual language of property—claims 
that underscored their status within the colonial system as legal individuals 
(however much in practice the appeal to the police was also mediated by the local 
networks of connection and power in which the police themselves were sometimes 
embedded). 

Yet, when it came to the protection of grazing cattle, villagers tapped into a 
different framework for authority—one that was linked to the legal recognition of 
the village itself as a vessel for the community within the colonial property regime. 
A general community interest in protecting grazing cattle may in fact have harked 
back to the days of pastoralism and to the vesting of community honour in the 
competitive raiding of community grazing grounds.* But community interest in 
the protection of grazing land was also underscored by the state’s recognition of 
the village community in Punjab not only as a critical framework for identity 


“ Ibid. p. 11 

© The contractual nature of individual property rights in colonial India was clearest in the case 
of land, where property was recorded at settlement in return for the property holder accepting the 
state’s revenue demand. I would argue that the moveable property rights in cattle here were concep- 
tualised on the same model, as cattle were central to production (and thus to the payment of revenue), 
though such a direct contractual undertaking would not be present 

“ Grazing grounds of course varied considerably from village to village, both ın quantities of 
land available and in quality of pasturage. As the Karnal Gazetteer noted in 1884, ‘The cattle- 
farming capacity of individual villages depends not so much upon the actual area of pasture land as 
upon the extent to which that area ıs occupied by hollows and drainage lines Many villages are 
compelled to fall back for pasture on neighbours who have a smaller but more favourably situated 
area; and in some villages considerable sums are yearly paid as grazing fees to other communities ' 
Gazetteer of the Karnal District, 1883-1884, pp. 185-87. But, whatever the vanations, we can 
perhaps see in attitudes toward cattle stolen from pasture evidence of a widespread pastoral history 
Though this is of course highly speculative, there ıs some evidence to suggest that questions of 
honour may in fact have continued to shape the distinction between cattle stolen from yards or 
buildings vs those stolen from pastures. The Supenntendent of Police for Shahpur distnct, for 
example, noted in 1912 that the stealing of cattle from closed buildings (as opposed to thefts from 
pasture) had long been looked on as ‘beneath’ zamundars, and a crime only fit for menials. He also 
reported, however, that by 1912 this was changing, and that cattle thefts from buildings had become 
more common Report on Police Administration in the Punjab for the year 1912 
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(us recognised under customary law),® but also as the legal owner of common 
grazing lands in its own right. The history of the village commons in the Punjab 
1s of course a complex one—and one commonly marked in the early twentieth 
century by ongoing conflicts among a variety of village interests.” But the state’s 
legal recognition of the commons as a defining feature of the ‘village community’ 
remained a prominent feature of the legal system in the Punjab well into the 
twentieth century It is of little surprise, in this context, that the theft of cattle 
from common lands was read not simply as an attack on individual property, but 
also as a challenge to the collective proprietary nights of the village—and that 
village cattle owners took advantage of this as they secured community intervention 
in the protection of their cattle.”! 

Yet, if the law helped to define these variant frameworks for the assertion of 
property nghts, it hardly defined distinctive identities independent of the processes 
of negotiation surrounding them Cattle theft panchayats did not, after all, ‘repre- 
sent’ the local community in any fixed or organic sense. As Brayne noted, the 
membership of these panchayats was fluid and open-ended, determined largely 
on an ad hoc basis. Their membership varied substantially—from a few village 
friends of the cattle theft victim, to delegations sometimes including prominent 
rural officeholders such as fambardars, sufedposhes, and zaildars, coming from 
across the countryside. If these men represented the interests of the community, 
they were also individual property holders, ‘hard-headed zamindars’, as Brayne 
put it, with their own individual proprietary interests, and with a stake in the 
state’s protection of individual property ownership.” 

And yet, the formation of these cattle theft panchayats nevertheless suggested 
that community interest in stolen cattle was also critical. A vision of the community, 
at least as an imagined entity, was embodied in the very process of negotiations 
between panchayats and agus, just as it was embodied in earlier forms of cattle 
raiding and recovery. In practice, of course, such negotiations were often marked 


* Customary law paid tar more attenuon, in fact, to ‘tnbal’ community than to village-based 
community, but since common ancestry was seen by most Bnush admunustrators as the chief basis 
for solidanty among village propnetors, the two forms of community had ın practice come to be 
largely conflated in Bntish thinking. 

™ Pressures to partition the commons for the extension of individual agricultural plots were no 
doubt substantial in many eastern and central Punjab villages For a history of the legal, politcal, 
and environmental pressures shaping the history of common lands in the Punjab, see Minot: 
Chakravarty-Kaul, Common Lands und Customary Law’ Institutional Change in North India over 
the Pust Two Centunes, Delhi, 1996 

7 If this assumption about the relationship between common pasturing and resort to cattle 
panchayats is correct, then one might hypothesise that the increased partiuoning of common graqgng 
lands tor agriculture (and an increased recourse to stall feeding of cattle as a result) would lead 
over time to a decline in the role of panchayats in catte theft cases and an enhanced role for the 
police in dealing with this cnme But that ıs speculation and a subject beyond the scope of this 
article For a discussion, though, of how changing structures of production (1n this case, the rise of 
a plantation economy) could aftect patterns of cattle stealing, see John Rogers, Crime, Justice and 
Society in Colonial Sn Lanka. pp 107-10. 

n Brayne, p 11 
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by controversy and, at times, even betrayal, as zamindars and agus confronted 
one another. But as David Sabean has argued of early modern villages in Germany, 
‘what is common in community is not shared values or common understanding 
so much as the fact that members of a community are engaged in the same argu- 
ment, ... the same discourse, in which alternative strategies, misunderstandings, 
conflicting goals and values are threshed out.’ Community in such a formulation 
was not fixed, either by clear boundaries of membership or by distinctive values. 
It was instead an outcome of the very process af negotiation itself, in which the 
interests of the state and the individual remained intertwined with the definition 
of the local community. 

This is not to suggest, of course, that state and community power were entirely 
a matter of such negotiation. Officials, courts and police, for example, wielded 
tremendous powers of state coercion in Punjab, many of their powers codified in 
the Indian Penal Code. Rather, it is to argue that these powers were rarely wielded 
entirely separately from debates about the nature of property in India and the 
state’s relationship to it. It is in this sense that the history of cattle theft offers us 
a distinctive perspective on the ‘rule of property’ in colonial India. Property lay at 
the heart of the law, and yet the meaning of property was negotiated in India on 
multiple levels. If property was a ‘keystone right’ defining the foundations of the 
colonial system, this was not just because a common language of property bound 
state and society together (though perhaps it did), but rather because property 
represented a (perhaps the) critical field on which the meaning and relationship 
of the state, the community, and the individual were negotiated.™ As the history 
of cattle theft in north India suggests, such fields of negotiation provide us an 
important window on the distinctive character—and the contradictions—of the 
colonial regime. 


T David Sabean, Power in the Blood: Popular Culture and Village Discourse in Early Modern 
Gemary Cambridge, 1984, p. 29. 

™ For a recent discussion of arguments about property as a ‘keystone nght,’ see Carol M. Rose, 
‘Property as the Keystone Right?’ 71 Notre Dame Law Review 329 (1996) Though Rose's argument 
pays little attention to the ideological uses of the property concept (or, for that matter, to the 
ideological place of the ‘rule of law’ in the context of colonialism), she argues for the critical 
importance of negotiation in defining the cultural meaning of property nights. It is, in ber view, the 
centrality of negouation (and rts educative value) that underlies the best claim to ‘keystone’ status 
for nghts of property. 
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By exploring the portrait genre as the modular form in Ravi Varma’s arnstic oeuvre, this 
article explores the question of modernity ın Ravi Varma’s art. It argues that unlike the 
work of others artistes of nineteenth century India, Ravi Varma was uniquely positioned in 
that his modernity is not a product of ‘critique’, but of a different negonation with both 
tradition and the ‘West’. 





Ravi Varma is one of the few Indian artists whose work is immediately recognised 
by large numbers of Indians even today. Hailed as the first ‘modern’ Indian artist, 
he gained immense popularity within his own lifetime—amongst artists, the art 
establishment and ordinary people. Even though by the early twentieth century 
the swadeshi artists of Bengal were to denounce his work, his reputation amongst 
ordinary people was to continue unabated. The first Indian artist to popularise the 
naturalistic form, Ravi Varma portrayed piquant moments from myths and familiar 
legends with the help of this new technique. The particular attraction of his work 
seemed to be the lovely, luminescent women reaching out to capture the viewer's 
imagination. Throughout his working life Ravi Varma perfected the art of portrait 
painting, a form that he made his own. By the end of his life, his portraits could 
substitute as his signature; they became his identity. 

This article explores two different kinds of portrait genres of Ravi Varma: one, 
the family portraits, some of which were commissioned, and the other the genre 
paintings in which the imaginary portrait becomes the modular form for 


Acknowledgements: I wish to thank the following people for their comments and su estiong. the 
participants of the seminar on ‘Gender and Modernity’, Kyoto University, June 1999, V. Sanil 
for his close reading of an earlier version of this paper, which helped to rethink the idea of 
reality; the anonymous reader of JESHR who made significant substanuve and styliste suggestions 
that helped me to clarify the problem. 


The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 40, 1 (2003) 
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conceptualising the theme (be it mythological, literary or purely imaginary). Both 
genres raise questions about gender and modernity. The portrait, a quintessentially 
modern form in the West from the Renaissance onwards, engaged with questions 
of autonomy, subjectivity and selfhood. While portrait forms varied across time 
and genres, the question of individuality was central. Individuality was becoming 
an issue in this period not merely with reference to the subject of the portrait, but 
also in relation to the artists themselves, whose creativity was meant to be special 
and distinctive. From ideas of ‘signature’ to the ‘creative genius’, a whole gamut 
of attributes of individuality were marshalled to create the idea of the modern 
artist. This did not mean that ideas of individuality were static and unchanging; 
on the contrary these were historically constituted, and changing artistic conven- 
tions used in representing the individual are an interesting manifestation of such 
transformations over time. Especially in the case of the Renaissance, identity 
formation was still a public matter, and the portrait one of its manifestations that 
was not simply the likeness of a face, but a sign system that needed interpretation.' 

Ravi Varma’s work, though markedly influenced by different western artistic 
traditions,” cannot be interpreted using these semiotic conventions alone. A known 
autodidact who borrowed and mixed liberally, his work marked a break with 
artistic styles prevalent in India in his time. This is what led to his being called the 
first ‘modern’ Indian artist. By focusing on Ravi Varma’s portraiture, I raise two 
different kinds of questions. One, of how to understand Ravi Varma’s kind of 
modernity. The second, of the relationship between the subject matter of the bulk 
of his portraits—women—and his art. By examining the issue of gender speci- 
fically in the context of subjectivity and individuality, I wish to problematise here 
the manner of understanding colonial cultural production and the problem of 
modernity. 

The problem of modernity within Indian cultural history is intrinsically linked 
to the issue of reality. Be it in art or in literature, we find nineteenth century artists 
grappling with the problem of representing the world around them. This is true 
both for artists as far removed from each other stylistically as Ravi Varma and 
Abanindranath Tagore, or writers like Chandu Menon and Bankimchandra Chatto- 
padhyaya. The crisis engendered by the colonial encounter produced artistic 
predicaments that did not find easy resolution. Nor was this crisis necessarily 
perceived in identical ways by artists across the board. Ravi Varma’s art becomes 
particularly pertinent here. I would suggest that his work is uniquely positioned 
in that it does not emerge out of a kind of critique of tradition, or indeed the west, 
which is truer for artists of a later period. Yet it was modem in form. 


' Paola Tinagh, Women in Italian Renaissance Art Gender, Representation, Identity, Manchester 
and New York, 1997, pp. 47-48 

27 E.MJ Vennryoor, Raja Ravi Vurma, Trivandrum, 1981, Tapati Guha-Thakurtha, The Making 
of a New ‘Indian’ Art Artists, Aesthetics and Nationalism in Bengal, c. 1850-1920, Cambndge, 
1992; and Partha Mitter, Art and Nationalism in Colomal India, 1850-1922 Occidental Orien- 
tations, Cambridge, 1994, are some of the unportant recent works that discuss this theme 
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In 1870 Ravi Varma received his first paid commission to paint the portrait of 
Kizhakke Palat Krishna Menon’s family.’ This portrait 1s interesting for several 
reasons. Stylistically, ıt is closer to earlier works of the Tanjore school like Rama- 
swamy Naidu’s Three Sudra Girls,* which combined an older aesthetic tradition 
with the new medium of oil. This is a transitional work which blends elements of 
a flatter, two-dimensional style popular within earlier water-colours’ with the newer 
techniques of perspective and illusionism, made possible by the use of a medium 
like oil. Nevertheless, in this painting Ravi Varma concentrates more on enlivening 
the images through the use of this new medium, and the colours and tones of the 
jewellery and cloth reveal the increasing depth and volume made possible by the 
technical change. 

. Ane eee 





The Kizhakke Palat Krishna Menon Family (One of Ravi Varma’s first paintings, 1870) 


Certain imported techniques of portraiture too seem clearly evident; for instance 
the use of props which were the staple ingredients of a European portrait, and 


3 See Venniyoor, Raya Rav Varma, p. 10. 

* See Mitter, Art and Nanonalism, Colour Plate XIIL, pp. 194-95. 

5 See for instance A Man Listening to a Veena Player (Andhra Pradesh or Tanjore, opaque water- 
colour on cloth, late eighteenth century), or Four Redd: Rajas at Court (probably Garudadn Appaya, 
opaque water-colour on paper, ca 1875) m Stuart Cary Welch, India: Art and Culture, 1300-1900, 
New York, 1985. 
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_ were meant to create a particular mood. Here the fruits in the hands of the two 
younger children suggests a life of ease and plenty, as indeed does the general 
look of wealth and assurance in Krishna Menon’s dress and bearing. It is interesting 
here that the fruits are indigenous to Kerala,‘ as is the jasmine flower clutched by 
the little girl. This is not always the case with his choice of props, which was 
often eclectic, and simply reproduced from the European paintings that influenced 
his work. Another feature is the technique of spatial organisation of the seated 
and standing figures in deference to age and hierarchy, which is once again remin- 
iscent of nineteenth century European portraits of the bourgeois family. Neverthe- 
less, the symbolic distinction of bodily parts within European family portraits, 
with the non-aristocratic body being associated with head and hands, and the 
nobility with the trunk and genitals, is lost by the time the genre is popularised in 
nineteenth century India.’ 

The portrait concentrates more on conveying a sense of status, which is achieved 
through a set of visual attributes of well-being. These include elements like the 
soft and sensuous folds of the silken mundu (the cloth draped round the waist) 
and randamundu (the cloth thrown over the torso) worn by the father and son, 
as indeed the traditional golden borders on the clothes which were the trademark 
of Malayali upper-class clothing. Kizhakke Palat Krishna Menon belonged to a 
wealthy land-owning family of north Kerala; moreover he was also a sub-judge 
of the Calicut court,* no mean job for an Indian in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. The slight paunch, a sign of prosperity, and a piece of a jasmine garland 
tucked carelessly behind Krishna Menon’s ear captures a moment in the process 
of the Nayar elite emerging as a professional class—self assured and commanding. 
The little boy, clad only in gold, pouts with the confidence of being the pet of the 
family, while the little girl clinging to her mother, meets and catches one’s eyes in 
a quiet statement of familial love. Frozen in this family tableau of prosperity, 
longevity and even love, the Krishna Menon family appears to symbolise the 
long history of bourgeois domesticity. 

How strange then that this portrait was painted in matrilineal Kerala at a time 
when most of the Nayars, Krishna Menon’s caste, would have been unused to 
living in patrilocal nuclear families, let alone anything that remotely resembled 
the western bourgeois family. The gravity given to this form of the family by 
Ravi Varma, himself a matrilineal man, points not just to the power of a paid com- 
mission, but also to a changing sensibility within Kerala regarding matriliny. It is 
this change in sensibility that he manages to convey so powerfully with the new 
techniques of European painting, which then renders to the object of the painting, 
‘the nuclear family’, a status as both art and history. 


6 The bananas are most probably pwvan, a vanety known only in Kerala As many of the features 
are not clear in the black and white reproduction, it 1s not clear what the little boy 1s holding in his 
other hand. 

7 Joanna Woodall. ed , Portraiture: Facing the Subject, Manchester, 1997, p. 4. 

* Venniyoor, Raya Ravi Varma, p. LL. 
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The second ‘family’ portrait of Amma Koil Tampuran? discussed here is 
conceptualised in complete contrast to Kizhakke Palat Krishna Menon’s family. 
Here one has the grandeur of aristocratic matrilineages, where the gravity of the 
matriarch is offset by the innocent dependence of her younger female kin (her 
granddaughter?). Stylistically, this painting marks a step in Ravi Varma’s evolution 
towards engaging with techniques of perspective and illusionism. It is clearly 
more three-dimensional, and the play with tonal variations in the clothes and the 
background helps to highlight the unity of ‘the family’. The red shawl draped 
around the shoulder offsets dramatically the soft folds of the white mundu tied 
around the Amma Thampuran’s breasts. The left hand placed firmly on her thigh 
matches the resolute look in her eye. In contrast, the right arm is draped gently, 
drawing the younger girl towards her protectively. Age and youth here can be 
seen to serve a variety of purposes, from being symbols of familial authority to 
the longevity of the lineage. The simple gesture of the younger girl loosely clasping 
the older woman’s hand marks both the familiarity, and the trust, in the relationship. 
Together they seem to be saying that they go together, the progenitor and heir of 
a matrilineage. 

What is interesting here is the importance of the gaze in providing a distinctive 
character to the painting. In many ways this is an unusual, and a powerful, portrait 
for Ravi Varma. Physiognomy is clearly a significant marker in this portrait for 
providing it with a distinctive subjectivity. The two women painted here are clearly 
two different individuals, yet they connect together effortlessly to create a ‘family 
portrait’. In many ways the Amma Thampuran appears as an ‘individuated, ... 
modern subject . . . [with] an uncanny realism [that] has a photographic dimen- 
sion’.'° While it is the young girl who gazes out at the viewer with an engaging 
calm, the older woman looks commandingly at the distance. The distended ear- 
lobe, firm set of the mouth and the substantial double-chin are the markers of her 
aristocratic bearing; moreover, these, along with the horizontal caste marks of 
sandalwood paste were also the signs that provided her with a distinctive 
individuality, even as they marked her as a representative of her class. 

This portrait is important, especially in its more realistic depiction of the older 
woman, as in its appearance it is very different from many of the more stylistically 
sophisticated paintings done by Ravi Varma. I shall argue later that in Ravi Varma’s 
oeuvre the portrait acquired certain formal qualities, which he then utilised in a 
variety of ways. While some of his best known paintings were these portrait- 
based compositions, a fall-out of this technique was the almost standardisation of 
the female form. However, Amma Koil Thampuran is still a portrait in the more 
conventional sense. Yet, as a ‘family portrait’ it conceptualises the idea of the 
family very differently from the painting of the Kizhakke Palat family. Here we 


* Ibid , frontispiece. 

10 Henry Sussman, The Aesthetic Contract Statutes of Art and Intellectual Work in Modernity, 
Stanford, 1997. See his discussion of Holzschuher by Durer where he points to the anachronistic 
modemity in this particular portrat While Ravi Varma’s portrait would not be anachronistic, it 
still marks a break within his own ait work and conceptualixation 
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Figure 2 
Amma Koil Tampuran (Courtesy: Sri Chitra Art Gallery, Trivandrum) 
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see a confident Malayali matrilineage—and it is not merely in the dress, hairstyle, 
clothes, jewellery or bearing (though these are significant markers of distinctive- 
ness) that the two women appear as Malayalis—it is because of their ‘look’. Their 
faces bear the mark of distinction. 

The third painting that I include in the ‘family portrait} series is Here Comes 
Papa,'' a portrait of Ravi Varma’s daughter and grandson. Here the young woman 
is apparently dressed up. waiting to go to the temple, but her husband is yet to 
come. This is what she is meant to be saying to her son.’ Nevertheless, it is a 
portrait that can be read with a greater degree of complexity. It mixes and blends 
unabashedly—-picturing a strictly regional Indian locale using European techniques 
and props. Here we have a very matronly Indian woman with her child tucked 
into her waist. It is the set-piece expectancy of the European-looking dog, a re- 
current feature depicting domesticity within western portraits from the seventeenth 
century onwards, that is an immediate give-away here. The interior too is pas- 
tiche—the wooden door and the chair are in consonance with domestic interiors 
of upper-class homes in Kerala, but the carpet and the red shawl draped over the 
chair are an artistic sleight of hand incorporating an artifice developed within 
western portraiture, which seems a little incongruous here. This combination 
succeeds in drawing attention to the story that seems to be unfolding in the room. 
And in doing this, the portrait is subtly transformed into an event. Unlike the two 
above, this painting emphasises the thematic element within it, than simply 
attempting an authentic reproduction of the people involved. 

How does one read the mother and child unit itself in this work of art? Unlike 
the previous two ‘family portraits’, there is both an increasing ‘Europeanisation’ 
and standardisation in this work. The flesh tones are becoming lighter, the body 
curves not unlike those of vestal virgins found in eighteenth century French al- 
legorical portraiture; even the hand gesture seems to reflect the representational 
influence of European art. While the clothing, hairstyle and jewellery remain 
distinctly Malayali, they also can be seen as the insignia denoting ‘Malayaliness’ 
in Ravi Varma’s paintings. The mood of playful expectancy that lingers gently 
within the painting becomes forefronted by the title—without the title, the portrait 
could just have been yet another moment of wonder in the every day life cycle of 
a growing up child. 

Here Comes Papa thus becomes a symbolic moment in the life cycle of a 
matrilineal family. The existence of the threesome in the portrait is predicated on 
the absent, yet approaching, father. Without the title, there would be no reason to 
believe in his existence.” Indeed, it seems strange that Ravi Varma should have 


e 

1! See Venniyoor. Raja Ravi Warma. n p. j 

£ Ibid., p. 31. 

1* Roland Barthes argues ın the case of photography that we cannot reconstutute meaning simply 
from the pictures, but once the necessary information becomes available to us by way of ttle, 
caption or accompanying article. the photograph acquires a ‘lite’ and a ‘meaning’ that it clearly 
does not have prior to that. Roland Barthes, Image, Music, Teat, London, 1984, pp. 15-31 This 


analogy can be ased to interpret paintings too 
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Figure 3 
Here Comes Papa (1893) (Courtesy: Kowdiar Palace, Trivandrum) 
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conceived of the family in this way, since large parts of his own life were spent 
apart from his wife as was customary amongst the matrilineal community. By 
naming the Papa into existence, Ravi Varma transformed the conceptualisation 
of the family. Yet the playfulness of the title is in keeping with the ightness of the 
relationship. Here is no weighty matrilineage; nor is it the closed and bounded 
patrilineal nuclear family. The mother, though tender and affectionate, is not the 
figure of authority as in Krishna Menon or the Amma Koil Thampuran portraits. 
Her gesture, mixed with questing and expectancy, can be seen as a metaphor for 
the uncertainty that matrilineal families were undergoing at this time in Kerala. 

In many ways, Here Comes Papa epitomises the moment of encounter that is 
central to the modemising process. It has been argued that for the colonial intel- 
lectual, artist or writer, the creative mode often becomes one of pastiche.'* Both 
stylistically and conceptually, this painting embodies this process. The woman in 
it is at once Ravi Varma’s daughter, yet she can stand in for any of the generic 
portraits of ‘Nayar women’ that he did (in part this was induced by the fact that 
she was often the model for many of these portraits). The western techniques that 
he domesticated and made his own were now moving beyond the realm of simple 
verisimilitude to the creation of an artistic trope. Here, distinctions within and 
between regions soon began to blend into the smooth and unblemished features 
of a light skinned ‘Indian woman’, who could then inhabit variously mythological - 
paintings, literary allegories or simply stylised scenes, from the everyday life of 
upper-class women. The portrait remained the dominant form here, except that it 
could be used in ways that could defy the purpose of this form, that of providing 
a distinct identity and personality to the subject. 

If one compares the three portraits discussed above, we find that Ravi Varma’s 
portraiture contained several different elements. Many art historians have argued 
persuasively that there are technical infelicities in his work, due to his having 
been an autodidact.'* While this charge is true with reference to technical details, 
the changes that one begins to observe in his art are not simply the result of 
stylistic improvement. The changing ‘look’ on the faces of the Malayali women 
across these three portraits converges around the face of the woman in Here Comes 
Papa. It is the elements of this face that are slowly identified as a Ravi Varma 
portrait. In other words the face, honed, perfected and idealised by Ravi Varma, is 
almost akin to his signature. Unlike Renaissance portraits that worked with clear 
social and historical conventions regarding representational details,’ in the case 
of Ravi Varma’s work there were no set conventions. Fifteenth century profile 


' Geeta Kapur, ‘Ravi Varma: Representational Dilemmas of a Nineteenth Century Indian PainteF, 
Occustonal Papers on History and Society, Second Series, Nehru Memonal Museum and Library, 
August 1989, has argued that in many ways pastiche was the only form possible for the nineteenth 
century Indian artist 

U See especially essays by A. Ramachandran, ‘A Prologue’; and Supnya Nair, ‘European 
Influences on the Work of Raya Ravi Varma, in RC Sharma, ed., Raja Ravi Warma: New Perspectives, 
National Museum, New Delhi, 1993, pp 13-23, 72-85 

M Tinagh, Women in Italian Renaissance art, pp 48-51. 
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portraits of Italian women, for instance, were fashioning ideals of beauty that 
drew upon artistic and social conventions (the pose, the expression or even the 
dress and hair-do) and transformed the portrait from being a mere likeness to 
representing a social moment.” In the case of Ravi Varma’s women, who bear a 
superficial similarity to women in Renaissance and European portraits from other 
periods, there is no such body of aesthetic convention that he seems to be drawing 
upon consciously. However, the Ravi Varma woman born out of his constant 
experimentation with form probably was as much a result of his being influenced 
by western art, as his location within a classical Indian tradition. His interest in, 
and patronage of, the classical art forms of Kerala like kathakali are legion.'* 


The Face of India 


Through the 1870s and 1880s, Ravi Varma perfected the art of portraiture.'? Most 
of his patrons were either colonial officials or members of the Indian aristocracy. 
For the princely states in India, portraiture had become a modern way of expressing 
an ancient right to political power and the continuity of their lineage. Ravi Varma’s 
portraits captured this complex moment with an unconscious piquancy. None of 
the princely states in the latter half of the nineteenth century had any real political 
power, let alone complete autonomy from the colonial government, but within 
the space of the portrait this fantasy entered the realm of the possible. Princes, 
their resplendent wives in silks and jewels, and aristocratic interiors from all over 
India were committed to history, in the grand tradition of European portraiture 
from the seventeenth—nineteenth centuries. Interestingly enough, on looking at 
the portraits more closely, what becomes evident is the definition of certain formal 
features. Here I wish to focus on simply one—the face. If one compares the portrait 
of Maharani Chimna Bai with the Galaxy” then one begins to see one of the 
recurrent ‘faces of India’, mediated variously in his art through Gujarat, Maha- 
rashtra and Kerala. What is equally interesting is how almost all of Ravi Varma’s 
paintings, apart from utilising the form of the portrait, were of women. Commenting 
on the 10 paintings that he sent to the International Exhibition in Chicago in 
1892, Venniyoor says that 


Ravi Varma chose women from all strata of Indian society, from all castes, 

creeds and regions, to highlight the rich variety of the country. He chose women 

as his main theme for it is they, more than men, who carry with them the 

country’s traditions in dress and customs and convey the even tenor of Indian 
á life (emphasis added].?! 

(ki Ibid. 


18 N.B. Nayar, Raja Ravı Varma: A Biography, Tovandrom, 1953, has the earliest discussion of 
the influences on his life See Section 3 in this article for a discussion ot Ravi Varma’s work in 


X See Maharani Chimna Bai I in Partha Mitter, Art and Nationalism, Colour Plate XVI 
71 Venniyoor, p. 31. 
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Equally interesting is Rabindranath Tagore’s comment in 1892 that he liked Ravi 
Varma’s paintings as they ‘show[ed] how much our country’s typical human 
figures, themes and expressions are dear to us’.” It is, however, the slight condes- 
cension of one of the judges of the Chicago Exhibition that describes the paintings 
as consisting of ‘much ethnological value’ that one finds an interesting insight 
into Ravi Varma’s art.” It unconsciously reflected on the presence of an Indian 
‘type’—though it still sees it as ‘ethnographic’ and hence capturing diversity. 

The three issues that then become central to understanding Ravi Varma’s art 
become the figure of the woman, the question of ethnography and the problem of 
realism—and the complex mediation of these three provides a way of engaging 
with the issue of art and colonial modernity. By the 1880s there are predominantly 
three facial types that stare out at us from Ravi Varma’s canvases—which resemble 
that of Chimna Bai (the generic Gujarati look, apparent in all the portraits of the 
Baroda royal family); the Nair lady (a variant of his daughter from Here Comes 
Papa, the Veena Player, amongst others); and the generic Maharashtrian ‘look’ 
immortalised in works such as Hamsa Damayanti and Shakuntala, the possible 
outcome of his long standing familiarity with Bombay and Pune. (Anjani Bai, a 
dancer from Bombay, is meant to have become his model by 1903; however, the 
absence of substantial information precludes any meaningful speculation regarding 
this influence). Even these blend gently into one another in a group portrait like 
Galaxy, where the lasting impression is one of eleven almost identical, and placid, 
women, distinguished only by a deliberate act of contrasting apparel. Individual 
distinctiveness, the hallmark of portraiture, seems to be disappearing and the 
portrait appears to take on the characteristics of a modular form that could be 
used repetitively. 

Apart from the repetitiveness of the female faces, this painting, one of Ravi 
Varma’s oft discussed works, bears witness to a number of interesting ‘genre’ 
features. One is the depiction of most of the women in the sari that was as yet (and 
even now) not a universal form of clothing for Indian women. Ravi Varma’s choice 
of the sari as the garment that would convey ‘Indianness’ has often been traced 
back to the 1880s, when he travelled in large parts of the country in search of a 
common costume to clothe the characters in his puranic paintings while fulfilling 
a commission from the Gaekwad of Baroda.* While it is almost always noted that 
he was unable to find a ‘common’ dress, attributed by one of the biographers at 
least to the destruction of anything that was ‘old and purely Hindu’, it is still 
remarkable that he picked on the sari as a credible denominator. Looking at Galaxy 
once again, the depiction of the sari, stylistically, appears to converge around the 
Maharashtrian/Gujarati, available to him clearly through his experiences as% 
portraitist in royal courts such as Baroda and his life in Bombay. 

On a still closer viewing one can see the multiple manipulations of the sari 
itself. Style, more thar the sari, seems to convey the difference between the women 


2 Rabindranath Tagore quoted in Venniyoor, Raja Ravi Varma, p. 33 
D Ibid., p. 2. 
* Ibid., p. 27 
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who seem more like a sculpted set piece rather than a real, live, gathering of 
musicians. The other marker of difference, like the sari, is the jewellery worn by 
the women. Once again the differentiation becomes available to us from within 
his own oeuvre of portraiture—it is the hair, dress and jewellery observed in 
paintings such as Here Comes Papa, or Maharani Chimna Bat II, that gives us a 
notion of the Malayali (from Kerala) or Gujarati (from Gujarat) woman. Hairstyle, 
forms of dress (as in the case of the three clearly ‘marginal’, yet central, figures— 
the Malayali Nayar, Awadhi Muslim, and the European), even jewellery aim at 
once to separate, yet provide the woman with a fixed regional identity. 

The depiction of women as regional tropes devoid of an individual subjectivity 
clearly militates against the modern, western notions of portraits. A preliminary 
look would suggest that Galaxy 1s an attempt to portray the diversity of Indian 
women, and is thus in keeping with the ethnographic impulse within Ravi Varma’s 
work. On a still closer viewing, even the aspect of regional diversity appears to 
diminish in the face of the sheer theatricality of the portrait.” It is the depiction of 
a music performance where four women instrumentalists accompany a singer, 
while six others listen to this in varying postures of placid disinterestedness. 
However, what would be evident to anyone with a knowledge of Indian classical 
music would be the sheer incongruity of the depiction. The singer, dressed in the 
manner of an Awadhi bride, is the prototype of a north Indian Muslim woman; 
more importantly, any song sung by her would have been within the Hindustani, 
or north Indian classical, tradition of Indian music. The tanpura (the string instru- 
ment in the hands of the central female figure which is used in Indian classical 
music to fix the pitch of the singer) 1s clearly not only disproportionate, it is also 
closer to the depictions of it within an earlier tradition of water colours of figures 
such as Thyagaraja, the eighteenth century Bhakti composer and saint from Andhra 
Pradesh. Equally, the dreamy look on the veena bearing Malayali woman suggests 
not only a kind of ethereal inactivity, it is also significant that the veena comes 
from within the tradition of Karnatic or south Indian classical music, never played 
as an accompanying instrument, and definitely not for a Hindustani musician. 
Moreover, the incorrectness in the positioning of the veena itself is a clear mark 
of its theatrical use here. Once again, the coexistence of the violin, a western 1n- 
strument adapted into the Karnatic tradition, with the sarangi at the back makes 
one wonder about the implicit suggestions within this portrait. The anomaly of 
this imaginary medley becomes remarkable as Ravi Varma was extremely familiar 
with the traditions of south Indian classical music. The Travancore court with 
which he had both kinship and professional links itself had produced one of the 
greatest Malayali composers, Swat Thirunal, whose songs constituted an imporant 
part of the classical Indian music tradition. 


3 Rekha Jhanji, The Sensuous in Art, Shimla and Delhi. 1989, pp 40-58, describes the treatment 
of pictorial space in Indian art as creating a muse en scene view. She argues that Indian art theonsts 
saw painting as a dramauc tableau which captured ‘the rhythm and movement of bodies on pictorial 
space’. 
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What then is the significance of Galaxy? How can we begin to read this portrait 
that defies the norms of modern western portraiture, especially of autonomy? 
What subjectivity can we attribute to this bunch of women musicians who defy 
the basic principles of classical Indian music? I would suggest that as a musical 
ensemble, this painting clearly does not work, and possibly this is not even the 
intention of the artist. Yet several Ravi Varma paintings use a musical motif (see 
for instance the Veena Player). Music here seems to accentuate the femininity of 
the protagonists. By the latter half of the nineteenth century in Kerala, and possibly 
in other parts of India, women of elite Nayar taravads were trained in classical 
music—an accomplishment that was commented upon frequently by novelists of 
the period. This was seen as an essential part of their education; moreover it was 
also an ingredient in creating the picture of the accomplished woman of leisure. 
Galaxy, with a certdin delicate charm, captures precisely this emerging sensibility 
amongst the Indian elite. The lovely, bejewelled Indian women carrying their 
instruments like theatrical props are emblematic of a changing social profile. Music 
becomes yet another adornment that enhances their feminine beauty and virtue. 
However, this does not lead to the emergence of a class of professional women 
musicians. On the contrary, it emphasises their location within the private sphere, 
where the leisure of domesticity enables them to cultivate an interest in the arts. 
Women who had a professional engagement with the arts in this period, like the 
courtesans of Awadh (or the devadasis of Tamil Nadu), were definitely not con- 
sidered respectable by mainstream Indian society, even though they probably 
had more autonomy than their domesticated, upper-class counterparts. By bringing 
these different kinds of women within the same frame, gently blending into each 
other in a kind of physiognomic slur, Ravi Varma unconsciously transforms a 
supposed musical medley into pure spectacle.” 

If we examine once again the two known western influences on Ravi Varma— 
Renaissance paintings and the influence of eighteenth century French academic 
realism. and the elements of idealisation in the former and allegorical—indeed, 
theatrical—content in the works of the eighteenth century French artists (especially 
the Boulangers, Louis and Gustave, and Adolf Borguereau), we might begin to 
discover certain larger patterns within his art work.” It has been argued quite 
convincingly in the context of eighteenth century French allegorical portraits, 
especially of women, that they were ‘paradoxical hybrids’ —that while they could 
look like specific individuals, they were also projections of a ‘mythic or exotic 
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identity they idealise in terms of likeness and an operative construction of woman- 
hood’.”* 

Portraiture, allegory or ‘history painting’ were not new to Indian art—in fact, 
much of Mughal art from the end of Akbar’s rule (latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury) through to Shajahan (c. 1628-57) reflects the development of portraiture 
and its various uses. Milo Beach’s sophisticated study of Mughal art reveals the 
subtle use of the idea of allegory, especially in Jabangiri portraits, which could be 
deployed to engender power or fantasy, depending on the situation.” What was 
equally significant was that the portraitists of this period began to carve out their 
own distinctive styles; indeed, it was on their skill that artists received recognition 
and encomiums. Portraiture was possibly the earliest form that belped in creating 
the notion of the ‘individual’ artist in India, a fact noticed apparently by J ahangir 
himself. In the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri he observed that, 


As regards myself... when a work is brought before me, either of deceased 
artists or of those of the present day, without the name being told me, I say on 
the spur of the moment that it is the work of such and such a man. And if there 
be a picture containing many portraits, and each face be the work of a different 
master, I can discover which face is the work of each of them.” 


The imperial bombast, or ‘claim to conoisseurship’ apart, as noted wryly by Beach, 
Jahangir’s account is a testimony to the introduction of not merely a new style, 
but a novel notion of art and the artist in India.” Therefore, far earlier than the 
Company-influenced Europeanisation or even the advent of the colonial art school 
tradition in India (where one can safely locate Ravi Varma, despite his having 
been an autodidact), portraiture as a form was available within India. Equally, 
many of the techniques associated with the Renaissance artistic shifts, namely 
perspective, three-dimensionality, or even a play with colour to create depth, seem 
to have been familiar to some Indian artists at least by the seventeenth century. 
What then is so novel about Ravi Varma’s enterprise? I would suggest that un- 
like both the examples of allegorical portraiture discussed above, be it of eighteenth 
century French women or Mughal miniatures, the difference with Ravi Varma is 
that his art is almost like an attempt to map both texts (the puranas) and territory 
(India), though not necessarily one on to the other. This he did mainly through his 
portraits and portrait-based compositions of situations involving women, where 
very often they represented literary or mythic allegory rather than real life people. 
These embodiments of myths, legends (the puranic paintings; Judith) and imagin- 
ary situations (Lady at Ball Game) were akin to an endless experimentation with 
e 
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form, as though he were in search of the perfect face and body. Here, finally we 
see Ravi Varma settling for a feminine figure that exuded an aura of wealth, leisure 
and comportment. Issues of individuality are unimportant here unlike in the work 
of earlier artists who had experimented with imaginary allegories (Abu’! Hasan’s 
portrait Jahangir Greeting the Poet Sa’di, c. 1615), and which were more in keeping 
with the dominant norms of Renaissance portraiture; Durer’s work, for instance, 
is known to have been popular in the Mughal court.” Ravi Varma, by embodying 
the essence of his allegories in women, succeeded in slowly blending the regional 
tropes from Kerala, Gujarat and Maharashtra. Over time, the Indian woman, be it 
Shakuntala, Damayanti or Subhadra,* was as much a genre figure as was his 
portraiture itself. In other words the mature, calm, slightly dreamy looking woman 
with predominantly Maharashtrian features and a light skin tone became the sym- 
bolic signature of a Ravi Varma portrait, and was infinitely replicable, across 
theme and context. In Mughal miniatures, the use of allegory had not meant a loss 
of individuality; in Ravi Varma’s art, it was simply not the issue. 

The Ravi Varma woman, then, is a paradox—she is both ‘real’ in terms of 
being a product of post-Renaissance techniques of representing the body in three- 
dimensional ways, and ‘unreal’ because she has no autonomy, or authentic indi- 
viduality that was the hallmark of European portraiture. At the same time, within 
his oeuvre it is woman who embodies the nation. I would argue that Ravi Varma’s 
modernity lay in his ability to create a feminine allegory of the nation. While his 
gendering was most certainly unconscious, it probably influenced later works of 
art, such as the Bengal school artists who had a more self-conscious notion of 
‘mother India’. 


The Portrait and the Artist 


How does one begin to understand portraits such as these which, unlike the western 
notion of the ‘individual captured in tme’,™ seem blissfully unconcerned with 
the issue of individuality? Further, how does one begin to comprehend the issue 
of subjectivity, which was central to the creation of modernity in the west, in the 
context of colonial India? Is the crisis of the artist’s self mirrored in the creation 
of the art-object? Is the negotiation of tradition and modernity in the colonial 
context simply a part of a ‘derivative discourse’ where the advent of colonialism 
creates the framework for modernity? Finally, is the emergence of a modern aes- 
thetic necessarily Indian in terms of having a clearly articulated nationalism? 
These are some of the questions that I shall examine in this section. 

There has been a tendency within recent works on nineteenth and twentieth 
cerftury art to locate the discussions on the emergence of an Indian aesthetics 
within an overlapping framework of westernisation, modernisation and 
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nationalism. Both Tapati Guha-Thakurtha’s and Partha Mitter’s extensive research 
provides one with rich and textured details regarding the lives of artists, the devel- 
opment of an art market, and the shifting engagement with an art school training.” 
Nevertheless, the elision of a discussion of aesthetics with westernisation/or 
nationalism creates an enforced link between representational and political 
questions. The question of modernity is cast here in terms of having to make a 
choice between being western or Indian, definitely a very central concern for the 
artists of the Bengal school.* More seriously, casting the argument in terms of a 
rupture between individual, artistic self-expression and the creation of a community 
of Indian artists, puts a limit on how to understand the process of artistic creativity, 
or the after-life of an art-object. The question of aesthetics becomes tagged on to 
the debate on nationalism and is seen as being almost entirely dictated by such 
concerns. 

I wish to suggest here that the discussion on colonial modemity, especially in 
the sphere of cultural production, should not be subsumed within a discussion on 
nationalism. Ravi Varma’s mythological paintings have often been seen as having 
created the notion of a unified and standardised, albeit a Hindu, India on canvas.” 
While one of his artistic endeavours (the project of painting puranic themes) does 
appear to suggest such a reading, I would argue that it was more his standardised 
portrait form that alowed for an emergent ‘Indian’ image; an image that would 
be celebrated, venerated and later reviled. Most analyses of Ravi Varma’s work 
collapse questions of style with that of content, concentrating as they do on his 
puranic paintings. In part this is influenced by the comparison with the tradition 
of history painting fashionable in French academic realist art (a known influence 
on him), and some of the dominant colonial trends prevalent in Indian art circles 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. I suggest here that one needs to focus 
more on the form that Ravi Varma made his own—that of portraiture—and then 
reinvestigate the question of his aesthetics. The questions that haunted the process 
of artistic creation ın India, like those of defining selfhood, creativity, individuality, 
or working with the problems of representation, were not unlike those in other 
parts of the world in the same period. However, examining these simply within 
the rubric of the nation flattens the complex and often asymmetric processes that 
were ongoing at this time. I have argued elsewhere that the issues of selfhood that 
dominated the emergent modern Malayalam literature of the late nineteenth century 
were more to do with issues of language and region, and not so much with the 
imagining of a nation.” Here I would further modify that argument and suggest 
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that within the same region and period, several competing forms of engaging 
with the self and modernity could coexist. 

Ravi Varma’s engagement with modernity, then, has to be seen differently from 
the project of novelists such as Chandu Menon. Geeta Kapur’s work on Ravi 
Varma is as yet the most complex reading of the relationship between artistic 
practice and the question of modernity and self-definition in the colonial period. 
She rightly highlights the ‘experimental moves where ideology and practice are 
often at odds and force unexpected manoeuvres’, and her suggestion that ‘pas- 
tiche’ is the artistic motif of the period is equally pertinent. However, one still 
needs to ask whether this ‘pastiche’ is a self-conscious, deliberate, act of artistic 

intervention, or a by-product of the process of self-exploration of the artist. This 
is because ‘pastiche’, often seen as the byword for postmodemist art work, is a 
parody of the modernist artistic enterprise. In combining different fragments in a 
pastiche, the postmodern artists play with all the ideas that constitute the bedrock 
of modern art—especially those relating to selfhood, authenticity and origin- 
ality.’ Ravi Varma’s pastiche is clearly not such a self parodying enterprise. On 
the contrary, it should be seen more as a stylistic attempt at finding an authentic 
voice. 

Using the idea of the portrait as the dominant form within Ravi Varma’s art, let 
us examine once again the issues of modernity forefronted by this genre in the 
west—that of time, the break with faith, and the emergence of the individual. I 
would argue that the idea of time captured within Ravi Varma’s portraits represents 
the experience of time for the artist within colonial modernity. In other words, it 
was both timely and timeless. For an aristocrat like Ravi Varma, the latter half of 
the nineteenth century presented opportunities that he may never have had earlier. 
As a commissioned artist his status was no longer simply that of a kinsman of the 
Travancore royalty; yet, unlike other artists who depended on patronage networks 
for their financial wherewithal, he occupied a position of independence. Patronage 
provided him with a reason to draw; however, his financial privilege allowed him 
a degree of autonomy which was different from that of the ‘autonomous’ western 
artist of the post-Renaissance period. Ravi Varma’s autonomy derived from his 
links to his traditional power as an uppez-caste, Hindu aristocrat, and he negotiated 
the space of colonial modemity, the as yet nascent ‘bourgeois public sphere’, 
with the ease of the upper classes. His imaginary map of India itself is a testimony 
to that—he moved with ease between the traditional worlds of the princely states 
and the modern space of the city, such as Bombay 

The ‘timely’ use of techniques of academic art then became a resource for 
translating these worlds into images of ‘timelessness’. The dominant emotion, if 
one Wishes, in Ravi Varma’s art is one of suspended time. This informs all his 
work—be it the historicism of the puranic paintings or the real and allegorical 
portraits. This is despite the fact that the paintings could highlight particular, 
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‘theatrical’, moments—for instance, Shakuntala writing a letter to her lover or 
Draupadi awaiting justice in King Virata’s court. As Rekha Jhanji suggests, painting 
not being a performative art, both time and movement are alluded to only 
tangentially in it? Yet the temporal quality of a painting must not be gauged in 
literal ways. A painting’s temporal location is not simply in its ability to freeze 
dramatic action, but to make that moment intelligible to a larger world that 
encompasses the artist, viewer and the art-object. Yves Bonnefoy’s sophisticated 
study of time in quattrocento paintings draws attention to the layers of meaning 
embedded within images that could signify different temporal frames.“ It is the 
paradoxical time defying quality of Ravi Varma’s very colonial art that ensured it 
its popularity during and after his life. Here Benjamin’s ideas of the image as a 
technology of organising experience and the need to examine the ‘relationships 
of works of art to historical life’ become pertinent.“ It was not so much ‘art history’ 
he argued, but a ‘practice of cultural interpretation that considers the work of art 
“as a complete expression of the religious, metaphysical, political and economic 
tendencies of an epoch” that would reveal the complex relationship between art 
and cultural history.** 

The dreamy immobility of suspended time in Ravi Varma’s image, then, not 
only represents the timeless world of the modern aristocrat, it also highlights the 
negotiation of tradition and modemity within colonial India. This raises serious 
questions about what being modern meant to the nineteenth or early twentieth 
century Indian intellectual. It is significant that the bulk of Ravi Varma’s art con- 
centrated on recreating an apparently unchanging traditional India. The issue here 
is not so much whether this was an authentic representation or not, but that there 
was a particular conceptual, spatial and social dimension to his art. Not simply 
his puranic paintings or his portrait-based compositions, many of which were 
literary allegories (Shakuntala Patralekhan, Hamsa Damayanti amongst others), 
but even other works like Lady at Ball Game or Nair Lady at Toilet succeed in 
producing a leisurely, aristocratic, almost bucolic, ambience. This is particularly 
interesting as he spent a significant part of his life in Bombay, which did not 
produce any well known portraits or paintings depicting life in the city. While the 
experience of the city provided certain modern impulses which he incorporated 
into his art work (as in the case of the setting up of the oleograph press), this did 
not influence the substantive content of his paintings. Like the modern techniques 
that he had learned from western art, this new western technology too was 
marshalled in order to enhance his vision of an eternal, timeless India. This is 
markedly different from the early novel that viewed the city as a space of anonymity 
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and promise,” distinct in every way from the traditional lifestyle in the rural 
hinterland. 

In a curious way, Ravi Varma’s art does not seem to be the product of an ‘anxiety’ 
or a rupture, unlike novelists of his period. His representational interest in reality 
that seemed to have verged on the ethnographic soon moved towards a greater 
standardisation. As I have argued above, this is achieved through the perfecting 
of the ‘face’, and its repetitive use across different thematic contexts. Being rooted 
within a very well developed classical tradition in Kerala, it could be that he drew 
his resources from the older aesthetic norms prevalent within this tradition. The 
Vishnudharmottara, an Indian text on painting, defined the six constituents of 
painting as the differentiation of forms, proportion, tone, the synthesis of beauty, 
likeness and colour harmony.“ The idea of sadySya is seen as essential to painting 
within the Vishnodharmottara, though as Ananda Coomaraswamy has 
demonstrated, this is not simply ‘likeness’, but more of a ‘correspondence of 
formal and representative elements in art’.“ Particularly in relation to portraiture, 
when a remarkable likeness is commented on, the words sady&I and susadrsi are 
used; however, nowhere is it asserted that the corresponding quality, sadySata, is 
essential to art.” The principle emphasised in Indian art treatises as an essential 
component of art is pramana, or the prior knowledge essential for the proper 
rendering of the art-object. In other words this idea of the ‘properly conceived 
design’ was to do with a set of strictures that would constitute the normative 
parameters for producing a work of art.” 

This ideal could then be open to an infinite number of interpretations, as is 
clear in the many examples from Indian literature, art and sculpture across the 
centunes. However, poetic descriptions from the Bhagavata in which King Bana’s 
daughter Usha paints her lover Aniruddha with such realism that she ‘blushes 
with maidenly modesty’,*! must not be read literally, but in keeping with the spirit 
of approximating an ideal beauty. I would suggest that even though Ravi Varma 
adopted academic realist techniques, the spirit of his work appears to be more in 
keeping with the ideas of the Vishnudharmotiara or the aesthetics of the Bhagavata. 
The internal crisis faced by the emerging artist of the Renaissance, or Nietsche’s 
critique of modernity as Janus faced, leaving the individual cleft between the 
desire to cling to the refashioned reassurances of tradition whilst being swept 
away into the rapid currents of ‘modern’ life, do not seem to be appropriate for 
understanding Ravi Varma’s kind of colonial modernity. The resources of Indian 
tradition. both literary and religious, that Ravi Varma drew upon to people his 
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canvas with were an integral part of his lived experience. His is no nostalgic 
retrieval of bygone times; it is more an attempt to enliven this mythic cultural 
space with the newly available tools of western realist art. 

Western portraiture, which influenced Ravi Varma’s painting, predicated its 
notion of essence or truth claims on the idea that the face mirrored the character 
of the person.” Nevertheless, there seems to be an earlier tradition of portraiture 
in the early Renaissance, where generalising visual techniques like the painting 
of the face and body in smooth, consistently lit, geometric shapes was more popular 
as it was meant to attribute universal and ideal qualities to the subjects.** The face 
could then be just a mask, devoid of the essential subjectivity that seemed to be 
required within the study of western physiognomy by the nineteenth century, 
which stripped ıt of its earlier symbolic content. Christopher Pinney's discussion 
of twentieth century portrait photography in Madhya Pradesh (central India) argues 
a similar position for the theatricality of the ‘posed’ photograph popular in India. 
He links this to the differentiation that the people of Nagda (in Madhya Pradesh) 
make between astitva (personness) and charitra (character), which indicates the 
rupture between an ‘outer’ and an ‘inner’ self that need not map one on to the 
other. This reading 1s interesting not so much for its implications for developing 
an understanding of Indian notions of selfhood, as it is for understanding cultural 
notions of theatricality associated with representational art forms. If a portrait or 
photograph could be seen as a mask, then it automatically questions ideas of 
reality that are closer to likeness and verisimilitude. Moreover, Ravi Varma’s 
portraits could be seen at once as an approximation of an ideal beauty or as a 
mask, devoid of specific markers or particular emotions. 

I would argue that excepting his commissioned work, Ravi Varma’s portraits 
(and portrait-based compositions) do not address the issue of individuality. Equally, 
his equation of ‘nation’ with ‘woman’, and her subsequent idealisation, poses 
interesting problems for understanding his form of portraiture. Its containment 
within the realm of allegory allowed it to be deployed to any genre; the replicability 
of the ideal face permitted the movement across religious and secular realms with 
equal ease. Replicability also alerts us to the fact that in nineteenth century India, 
autonomous subjectivity alone did not mark out the person. The fall-out of this of 
course was that the idealised and ‘universal’ Indian face masked the immense 
diversity of India. Both region and nation could be visualised variously within his 
oeuvre without one disrupting the other. Ravi Varma’s portraiture marked a 
significant break as he feminised the nation in his iconography; however, the 
import of this was quite different from the nationalising of the woman as in the 
iconic representations of ‘Mother India’ by the Bengal School. Ravi Varma’s India 
was a languid and beautiful woman; dreamy, sensuous and alluring in tums,” yet 
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confident in ber mature charm. How unlike the nationalist interpretation that 
reduced India’s femininity to a purely maternal motif. 

However, even as Ravi Varma’s feminisation of India allowed for a wider and 
more versatile imagining, his women, in their replicable beauty, were at once 
universal and limited in their subjectivity. Both ‘women’ and ‘tradition’ were a 
source of constant fascination for men throughout the nineteenth century in India. 
Ravi Varma’s artistic obsession with women reflects this complex masculine desire 
to love, venerate and control. By deploying modern artistic techniques, the woman 
in Ravi Varma’s portraits emerges as the bearer of Indian tradition; moreover, she 
lacks a distinct individuality or subjectivity. Yet in her infinite translatability across 
regions, the woman can become truly an ‘Indian subject’. That she is wealthy, 
upper-caste, light skinned, and almost always Hindu mirrors probably his own 
limited sphere of autonomy; selfhood in India was not a privilege accorded to the 
poor. Yet it unconsciously also draws attention to the fact that there were many 
who were excluded from the emergent bourgeois public sphere. Nevertheless, the 
possibility for conflicting representations of female subjectivity as lover, mother, 
goddess or virtuoso performer makes Ravi Varma’s negotiation of the female 
subject a source of many possibilities. 

Ravi Varma, the first modem Indian artist, wore his own multiple masks as 
easily as the ceaseless masquerades performed by his unblemished and beautiful 
women. He himself was at once a commissioned artist, wealthy aristocrat, 
matrilineal Malayali and a devout Hindu. He played each part with elan and moved 
across these diverse worlds with consummate ease. This was quite unlike the 
crisis of masculinity that was clearly more marked in the other great modernist of 
Kerala, Chandu Menon. The engagement with colonial modernity, or indeed his 
self-exploration, did not shatter the foundations of Ravi Varma’s traditional world; 
he merely adapted to it with a changed perspective. The India of Ravi Varma’s 
canvas is still an older India, albeit captured with modern, western skills. His 
women possess the qualities inscribed in the aesthetic contours of classical Indian 
erotica like the kamasutra with the comportment of upper class Hindus in the 
nineteenth century. He could make the move from Malayali to Indian without 
imbuing that transition with the zeal of modern nationalism—the resource of an 
aristocratic Hindu tradition provided a blueprint for a similar transition on his 
canvas. 


Conclusion 


By the early twentieth century, artists of the Bengal school like Abanindranath 
Teore had begun to define in no uncertain terms the contours of what was to 
constitute Indian art. In doing so they consciously rejected western naturalist 


Sensuous in Art. While Ravi Varma’s pastiche style seems to bear marks of both these umpulses, I 
suggest that ıt 1» worth bearing the importance of sensuousness too in understanding formal details 
in art. 
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techniques, and invoked older Indian traditions derived from miniature and mural 
art. Modernity in art was to be expressed via the aegis of tradition—that alone 
would provide the necessary authenticity to the enterprise. The modem Indian 
artist’s work thus spoke not only for itself, but was also the representative of a 
national sensibility. What Ravi Varma’s work had merely suggested, the Bengal 
school claimed and made their own. For them, Ravi Varma’s flawed palette had 
produced an art of compromise; theirs set about to liberate the nation from the 
stranglehold of the colonial art school legacy. 

This is a narrative about the history of Indian art from the mid-nineteenth century 
that we are familiar with today. The question that we need to ask is, what kinds of 
modemities do these two moments—of Ravi Varma’s naturalism and the Bengal 
School’s orientalism signify? For Ravi Varma’s artistic enterprise was modern, 
and it traversed the length and breadth of the country, yet it did not share the 
nationalism or the philosophical bases of swadeshi art. The mythologising ability 
of the enlightenment underwrote the creative enterprise of the swadeshi artists, as 
they invoked traditional art forms to forge the cult of the new nation.* Despite 
their conscious separation from Ravi Varma’s art, they were inextricably linked 
to it as it constituted an earlier moment in the same enlightenment project. Ravi 
Varma revelled in the spirit of progress and his rendition of Indian themes which 
used imported naturalist techniques achieved this without it provoking a sense of 
crisis. In doing so, the ‘modem’ artist in him was renewing his faith in this new 
art form, and perhaps tacitly in the modernising impulse of the colanial enterprise. 
His modernity was born out of creative adaptability rather than critique; his nation 
was a literary and mythic allegory and not a definable political entity. Clearly it 
was this that eventually led to a discrediting of his work. Yet it still needs to be 
borne in mind that Ravi Varma’s work represented a very significant modern 
moment, albeit constituted very differently from its later transformed self. 


Postscript 

The only known portrait of Ravi Varma himself was done by his younger sister 
Managalabai Tamburatty.*’ Here one has a slightly grim man with a resolute look 
in his eye staring right out at one. Dressed in the high collar coat favoured by 
nineteenth century Indian lawyers, and a turban not unlike those worn by the 
diwan peishkars (Prime Ministers) of Travancore state, we have the impression 
of a man with a very distinct personality. How ironic then that the roving artist 
and aristocrat should be transformed and preserved, in the finest traditions of his 
own art, as yet another bourgeois citizen. . 


% See Max Horkheimer and Theodor W. Adomo, Dialectic of Enlightenment, New York, 1999, 
for a discussion of the relationship between myth and enlighteament. 
3! See Venniyoor, Raja Ravi Warma, n p. 
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Nehruvian monumensalism has often been described as the most significant dnver for large 
dam construction in independent India. Political and popular imagination has, until recently, 
not only largely hailed she pursuit of muln-purpose river valley development (MPRVD) as 
heralding the nanon into the modern moment, but, more significantly, the latter has been 
celebrated as a part of an apolitical consensus for national development. This article argues 
that MPRVD schemes were introduced in India in a political context where Indian capital 
and the colonial state were constuuling a new rhetor and paradigm for rule. 





In the early 1940s, British India was witness to a seismic shift in state-directed 
strategies for harnessing the subcontinent’s hydraulic endowments. The previous 
emphasis on constructing perennial imgation schemes (weirs, barrages and canals) 
was replaced by a wholehearted embrace of Multi-Purpose River Valley Devel- 
opment (large dams and reservoirs). Ecologically, it meant that the colonial 
authorities’ previous focus on the semi-arid interfluves of the Indus and Ganges 
rivers on the north-west! was now reoriented towards the relatively volatile and 
flood-prone deltaic segments of the Mahanadi and Damodar rivers, which drained 
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into the Bay of Bengal in the East.? Ironically, the Multi-Purpose River Valley 
Development (MPRVD) was initiated precisely in those regions where canal 
irrigation schemes had, in the nineteenth century, been recorded as abject financial 
failures.? This drastic reconfiguration in state-directed strategies for utilising India’s 
vast and magnificent river systems, at the cusp of the end of colonial rule and 
imminent independence, has as yet escaped academic scrutiny. An examination 
of this shift is particularly salient in the light of the post-colonial Indian state’s 
subsequent aggressive pursuit of large dam construction.‘ 

The global model for MPRVD was pioneered in the United States in the early 
1930s with the establishment of the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) and the 
construction of a series of dams on the Tennessee River and its tributaries. By the 
latter half of the 1930s, the TVA’s experience with comprehensive river regulation 
acquired the status of what James Scott has termed as a ‘module’ of high modern- 
ism—a pre-packaged project that could be deployed in other regions of the word.’ 
In subsequent years, engineers, agronomists, economists, regional planners and 
scores of scientific and technical staff associated with the TVA were dispatched 
and charged with the onerous mission of replicating MPRVD in different river 
basins.® 

The historical juncture at which the TVA module became a much sought after 
icon of modernity is significant. The era was marked by the rapid decline of the 
European colonial powers and the emergence of the United States as the new 
centre of capitalist dynamism. The pre-eminence of the United States as an eco- 
nomic and political power was paralleled by the imagining of a new ideological 
gloss for world domination: a range of discourses that emphasised and linked 
technological choice to economic growth. Conceptually, these discourses provided 
critical influences for re-mapping the world into zones ranked and distinguished 
under the broad rubric of developed, underdeveloped and developing nations.’ 
Termed as the ‘politics of productivity’ by historian Charles Maier, many of these 


1The Damodar Valley Project (£943) and the Mahanadi Scheme (1946) were conceived primarily 
as flood control works, but included facilues for mrigation, navigation and hydroelectneity. See 
Eight Years of D V.C, Damodar Valiey Corporation, Calcutta, 1956, and A N. Khosla, ed., Mahanad: 
Valley Development Hirakud Dam Project, Simla, June 1947. 

Vin a review in 1887-88, the colonial administration had concluded that all four of its canal 
schemes in the Bengal Presidency (Tidal canal, Sone, Orissa, and Midnapur Schemes) were financial 
failures. See National Archives of India, New Delhi (hereafter NAI ), irrigatnon Works of India: 
Statistical Review of the Financial & Agricultural Results Obtained From Them in 1887—88, Calcutta, 
1889. 

4 India, the United States, China, Japan and the former Soviet Umon (now CIS) were the leading 
large dam building countries from the 1950s onwards. See Patrick McCully, Silenced Rivers: The 
Ecology and Poltics of Large Dams, London, 1996, p. 3 

James C Scott, Seeing Like a State’ How Certain Schemes to Improve the Human Condition 
Have Failed, New Haven, 1998, pp 262-306 

* David Lilienthal, TVA Democracy on the March, New York, Quadrangle Paperbacks, Chicago. 
reprint 1966. See Appendix C for a list of countries which initiated projects inspired and modelled 
on the TVA 

7 For a broad survey of discourses on development see Frederick Cooper and Randall Packard, 
international Development and the Soctal Sciences, Berkeley, 1997, pp. 1-41. 
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discourses attenuated an earlier concern with issues of political inequality and 
social conflict, and instead sought to encourage an apolitical consensus around 
the notion of economic growth. However, the politics fuelling the export of the 
TVA module, as correctly argued by Klingensmith, cannot be narrowly or sim- 
plistically ascribed to a mere extension of American tutelage or hegemony. Rather, 
what needs to be explained is why ruling elites in different countries from across 
the ideological spectrum chose to accept, adopt and on several instances aggres- 
sively solicit American expertise and equipment for constructing MPRVD schemes. 
Many national governments in the immediate aftermath of the second World War, 
especially in recently liberated territories, often displayed an over zealous enthu- 
siasm for large dam construction and hailed such projects as heralding the nation’s 
arrival into economic modernity.’ In other words, the adoption of MPRVD was 
inextricably linked to the political economy of decolonisation and nationalism. 

Unravelling the events and factors that facilitated the import of MPRVD into 
British India, therefore, offers the possibility of exploring aspects of a critical 
political moment. I will argue that the decision to dam the Mahanadi River resulted 
from the broader calculus of post-colonial rule, and was not simply a seduction 
by the technologies of MPRVD. However, given that the introduction of MPRVD 
in British India drew greatly upon the context created by the TVA experience and 
its proponents, a brief detour into the origins of the latter is necessary before 
proceeding to the main thrust of the argument. 


The Era of Multi-Purpose River Valley Development 


In the turbulent first 100 days of the Presidency of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
(1933-45), 15 major bills were pushed-through in the US Congress between 9 
March and 16 June. After legislating upon a clutch of new relief programmes and 
establishing a number of government agencies such as the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the National Recovery 
Administration, the Roosevelt administration, instituted the Tennessee Valley 
Authority by an Act on 18 May 1933. Amongst the several tasks outlined for the 
TVA, besides the industrial and agricultural development of the Tennessee Valley, 
was a plan for the comprehensive control and utilisation of the flood waters of the 
‘Tennessee River.'° This was one of the first comprehensive multi-purpose schemes 
deployed to simultaneously deal with flood control, navigation, electrical power 
generation, soil conservation, irrigation and public health. The rhetoric celebrating 
the economic possibilities of the TVA, however, tended to obscure the fact that 
it was most significantly an attempt to address two discrete but inter-related 
e 


* Charies Maier, “The Politics of Productivity: Foundations of American International Economic 
Policy after World War II’, idem. ed., In Search of Stability: Exploranons in Historical Polincal 
Economy, Cambridge/New York, 1987. 

* Daniel Klingensmith, “One Valley and a Thousand”: Remaking Amenca, India and the World 
in Ube Image of the Tennessee Valley Authority 1945-1970", unpublished Ph.D dissertation, 
University of Chicago, August 1998. 

The Tennessee Valley Basin comprises an area of about 41,000 sq mules (106, 200 sq. km) 
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developments that had come to haunt America in the 1930s: electrical modern- 
isation and the fall-out of the Great Depression (1929-33). 

In the early decades of the twentieth century, electric power had displaced 
steam power in the United States as the primary source of energy and had become 
vital for the advance of manufacturing in particular and industrialisation in 
general.'! Technological advances in generation and transmission had enabled 
private utilities to create significant economies of scale and consolidate their stake 
as monopoly players in the electricity market.'? Consequently, by 1926, private 
utilities controlled roughly 90 per cent of the entire electricity that was then being 
generated in the US.” This monopoly concentration in utility ownership in time 
provoked a strong popular reaction against its pricing and service operations, 
which soon snowballed into a well articulated demand for federally controlled 
and regulated power production. Some of the prominent public power advocates 
of the period such as Gifford Pinchot (Governor of Pennsylvania), George Norris 
(Senator, Nebraska), La Follete (Governor of Wisconsin) and J.D. Ross (Superin- 
tendent of the Seattle City Lighting Department) persuasively argued that these 
private utilities were divorcing ownership from responsibility and had created 
ententes and cartels which kept electricity rates artificially high.'* These critics 
argued for the introduction of ‘Giant Power’; the conversion of all primary energy 
resources into electricity and their common pooling into regional grids that would 
be coordinated to feed into a nation-wide electrical transmission system. They 
also lobbied for the construction of federal power projects on the “Yardstick 
Principle’, i.e., state-run utilities would take on the task of driving down the inflated 
electricity charges of private companies by offering cheaper rates.’ J.L. Brigham, 
in a study on the electrical industry in the United States, argues that the intense 
and bitter battles over electricity in the 1920s was et heart a quest for electrical 


28-49. 

4 Tn terms of a social base, public power advocates drew upoa a predomunantly rural constituency, 
which in the United States had a long history of being ant-monopoly and against big business 
Several urban Congressmen also supported the drive for federal power as a measure for work-relief 

See Philip J Punigiello, Toward a National Power Policy: The New Deal and the 
Electric Utility Industry, 1933-1941, Pittsburgh, 1973. 

15 Tho TVA helped bring down private power rates in large parts of the south-east in the United 
States by directly competing with private utilities. Nevertheless, it took the enactment and 
implementation of the Public Unlities Holding Companies Act of 1935 to force a reduction in the 
then prevailing electricity rates. For Franklin Roosevelt’s role in fighting the private power trusts, 
sce Richard Rudolph and Scott Ridley, Power Struggle: The Hundred-Year War over Electricity, 
New York, 1986. 
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modernisation, while private utilities were merely interested in pursuing elec- 
trification. For public power advocates, electrical modernisation referred to the 
growth of electrical consumption through the cheapening of electricity rates and 
the proliferation in the use of electrical appliances. Electrification, on the other 
hand, was limited to the objective of transmitting electrical current to a defined 
geographic region. In other words, the private utilities were regarded as an obstruc- 
tion to the further development and growth of the electrical and manufacturing 
industry in the United States.'® 

For reasons of scale and efficiency hydroelectric projects became pivotal to 
the federal involvement in electric power production. The Grand Coulee, the 
Bonneville, Shasta and many other such large dams were built in this period by 
the federal government and aimed largely at diluting the monopoly control of 
electrical production by private utilities." Harnessing the volatile and flood-prone 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Colorado, Columbia and Missouri rivers, however, re- 
quired the entwining of flood control strategies with that of hydroelectric gen- 
eration. A broad conception of river regulation and development was, therefore, 
needed and the idea of MPRVD rapidly acquired appeal. In effect, MPRVD, as a 
technological complex, was crafted to address the imperative of unifying the 
objective of flood control with hydroelectric generation. !? 

The concrete realisation of a technological achievement is, however, often 
compelled to await the catalytic influence of a specific political moment. The 
execution of the TVA as a project followed from the ramifications of the Great 
Depression of 1929 and the subsequent package of policies that the Roosevelt 
administration initiated to arrest the economic slide. The construction of dams on 
the Tennessee was now invested with the task of reviving the American economy 
by becoming an outlet for federal spending and generating employment.'? These 
objectives were central to the New Deal programmes and were largely directed at 
boosting effective demand in the national economy.” The imperative for public 
power and electrical modernisation through hydroelectric generation, nevertheless, 
remained central to the overall schema of the TVA.” In fact, the coupling of flood 
control (through reservoirs) with hydroelectricity became so overwhelmingly 


* Jay L. Brigham, Electrical Polincs before FDR, passim 

"William E Warne, The Bureau of Reclamation, New York, 1973, pp. 86-103. Also see Richard 
White, The Organic Machine. The Remaking of the Columbia River, New York, 1995, pp 59-88 

IE See the interesting discussion on how the idea of the MPRVD. was constituted in Herman 
Finer, The T.VA Lessons for International Application, Montreal, 1944, pp. 5—14 

B For two recent reviews of some of the major debates on the New Deal, see Fiona Venn, The 
New Deal, Edinburg, 1998, and Ronald Edsforth, The New Deal. Amenca’s Response to thegGreat 
Depression, Massachusetts, 2000. 

* For an excellent discussion on the consequences and impacts of various New Deal programmes 
see Anthony J. Badger, The New Deal- The Depression Years 1933-1940, London, 1989. 

4 Colignon argues that hydroelectric production was the real aim of the TVA, and its structure 
and goals were shaped by the conflicts and tensions between private and public power advocates. 
See Richard A Colignon, Power Plays Cnrucal Events in the Institutionalisation of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, New York, 1997, pp 57-74 
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critical to the industrialising drive that manufacturing interests rapidly lost their 
interest in state governments that failed to unify the two. Most notably, in the 
New England States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine, flood control schemes on the TVA model could not be built on account 
of the inability of their respective ruling elites to coordinate through interstate 
compacts between 1927 and 1950 and the obstruction by private utilities. The 
consequent absence of cheap hydroelectricity in these regions, in time, became 
one of the leading causes for the flight of a large number of their manufacturing 
industries to the southern states.” In sum, MPRVD in the United States was 
assembled by the intersection of the drive for public control over the generation 
of power with that of the peculiar context of the New Deal. While the former was 
necessary for escalating a fresh and radical phase in industrialisation,”’ the latter 
involved the restructuring of American capitalism through Keynesian inspired 
state-directed planning.“ The TVA phenomenon was as much an artefact shaped 
by a specific political economy for rule as an intervention for river regulation 
through a complex of hydraulic technologies.” 


MPRVD Unbound: Recovering the Field of Development 


In response to a ‘catastrophic’ flood that overran the Damodar river basin in 1943, 
the Bengal government assembled a 10-member enquiry committee with the 
Maharaja of Burdwan as chairman, Dr N.K. Bose as secretary and the distinguished 
scientist Meghnad Saha as one its members.* The Damodar Flood Enquiry 


2 William E. Leuchtenburg, Flood Control Politics: The Connecticut River Valley Problem 1927— 
1950, Cambndge, 1953. 

N In 1949, hydroelectncity was the chief source of power in many countries 96 per cent of 
installed capacity in Canada, 94 per cent in Switzerland, 90 per cent in Italy, 80 per cent ın Sweden. 
See Colin Chant, Science, Technology and Everyday Lyfe 1870-1950, London, 1989, p 110 In the 
United States, hydroelectricity was the chief source of power for the manufacture of weaponry 
throughout the period of the Second World War. See Marc Reisner, Cadillac Desert: The American 
West and us Disappearing Water, New York, 1986, pp. 161-68. 

* I draw this perspective from Thomas Ferguson’s persuasively argued assessment of the New 
Deal as a new ‘historical bloc’, constituted by President Roosevelt, of capital-intensive udustnes, 
investments banks and internationally oriented commercial banks See Thomas Ferguson, ‘From 
Normalcy to New Deal: Industrial Structure, Party Competition and American Public Policy in the 
Great depression’, ın Dubofsky & Burwood, eds, The Great Depression and the New Deal, New 
York, 1990, pp. 184-237 

€ See Erwin C Hargrove and Paul K. Conkin, TVA- Fifty Years of Grats-Roots Bureaucracy, 
Urbana & Chicago, 1983; Richard A. Colignon, Power Plays: Critical Events in the Institunonal- 
zation of the Tennessee Valley Authonty, New York, 1997; Preston Hubbard. Origins of the TVA: 
The Mugcle Shoals Controversy, 1920-1932, Nashville, Tennessee, 1961. For a critique of the per- 
formance of the TVA, see William Chandler, The Myth of TVA Conservation and Development in 
the Tennessee Valley, 1933-1983, Cambndge, Massachusetts. 1984 

™* Dr Meghnad Saha, though an astro-physicist by profession, possessed a keen interest in the 
flood problems of the Bengal delta and contributed several knowledgeable articles on the subject 
His Interest probably stemmed from the fact that he grew up in a flood-prone village near Dacca 
(modern day Bangladesh) For a biographical sketch see Santimoy Chatterjee and Enakshi Chatterjee. 
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Committee, as it came to be known, was charged with the task of evolving a plan 
for flood control and examining the possible impact of such a scheme on railways, 
roads, irrigation and health in deltaic Bengal. In its second sitting in March 1944, 
Meghnad Saha circulated an exhaustive note to the members of the Committee, 
which detailed in glowing terms the performance of the TVA and the urgency for 
its replication in India.” 


Of all the river basins in the world, the Damodar Valley presents the closest 

parallel to the Tennessee Valley, though on a smaller scale. The radical solution 

of the problem of the Damodar Valley lies, therefore, in the adoption of similar 

procedure as has been done by the U.S. government through the TVA, with 

necessary modifications.” 
In the course of the Committee’s deliberations, Saha’s note was endorsed and in 
August 1944 its recommendations were forwarded to the Central authorities via 
the offices of the government of Bengal. In a subsequent series of administrative 
actions, through Lord Halifax, then British Ambassador to the United States of 
America, W.L. Voorduin, a senior engineer on the staff of the TVA, was hired to 
provide the necessary technical input for introducing MPRVD in India. Voorduin, 
after beihg appointed as member of the Central Technical and Power Board 
(CT&PB), was prompt in outlining a plan for the Damodar basin, which he unhesi- 
tatingly stated would essentially be a replication of the TVA experience.” 

The colonial administration’s enthusiasm for adopting MPRVD was, however, 
unceremoniously brought to a standstill by the thorny and sensitive question of 
provincial autonomy and inter-provincial coordination.” Much to their chagrin, 
the central authorities realised that schemes dealing with water, which included 
projects for its storage and for power generation, were an item in list II of the 
seventh schedule of the Government of India Act of 1935. All works relating to 
water management and allied activities, therefore, fell under the purview of pro- 
vincial control.*! The Act of 1935 virtually debarred the central government from 


P The Note was subsequently reproduced as an article. See Meghnad Saha, ‘Taming of the 
Tennessee River’, Science and Culture, (1944), in Santimoy Chatterjee, ed., Collected Works of 
Meghnad Saha, Calcutta, 1987, pp. 101-14 

3 See Saha, “Taming of the Tennessees River’, p. 114. 

® Report of the Damodar Valley Corporation Enquiry Committee, (1952-53), New Delhi, June 
1933, p. L1. This Committee was also known as the Rau Committee and was instituted to enquire 
unto the several delays and malpractices that plagued the Damodar Scheme. 

© The India Office realised carly on that admunistrative and political problems were bound to 
crop up when development works that required strong central direction compromised aspects of 
the relative economic autonomy ensured to the provinces ın the 1935 Govt. of India Act. L.S. 
Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a note circulated to several members of government, obs@rved 
‘that the problem (post-war reconstruction) 1s bound up with that of the relations between the 
Centre and the Provinces and indeed with the future course of constitutional changes in India as a 
whole’. See letter of Amery to Bevin, India Office, 21 January 1944, in Nicholas Mansergh, ed., 
The Transfer of Power 1942-47, Vol. TV, London, 1973, pp. 659-60. 

3! National Archives of India, New Delhi (hereafter NAT), Finance Department, Planning Branch, 
1& 0 (1945-47), File no 6(20)-P/45, Regional Schemes-Financing of—Should Centre Undertake 
to Finance Such Schemes Fully, G.O, A-S. Lall, Joint Secretary Planning, 30.11.1945, p. 3. 
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assuming executive authority over provincial subjects or from intervening in inter- 
provincial matters. Even the Inter-Provincial Council, which under section 135 
of the Act could investigate or discuss matters relating to the provinces, was a 
purely advisory body with no executive power.” In effect, provincial autonomy 
became the most significant obstacle to ‘rapid development’, a dilemma that was 
poignantly summed up by Keith C. Roy, private secretary to the Member of 
Finance: ` 


Almost the entire field of development lies in the Provincial sphere, e.g. educa- 
tion, agriculture, canals, drainage, embankments, water-power, communications 
.... But post-war development on 50 ambitious a scale as is now contemplated 
involves strong Central direction, control and co-ordination in a field which 1s 
almost entirely provincial.” 


Besides recovering subjects from the provincial list, implementing technologies 
for MPRVD also required a hitherto unprecedented scale of administrative, legal 
and executive intervention. Dr B.R. Ambedkar, Member for Labour (1942—46)— 
the department responsible for irrigation and hydroelectric power—in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, after surveying the formidable list of obstacles confronting 
the execution of MPRVD projects highlighted three issues which, in his opinion, 
warranted speedy resolution: 


(a) To develop a new instrument of executive authority for the regional control 
and management of projects on rivers flowing through more than one 
state. 

(b) Toevolvea definite development approach towards water and hydroelectric 
power resources of interstate rivers. 

(c) To evolve an administrative set-up with a pool of technical experts to 
develop a national irrigation policy and render technical and other services 
to the provinces.™ 


Between 1944 and 1945, not unexpectedly, the three issues and the task of asserting 
the Centre’s control over subjects listed as provincial concerns consumed the 
Government of India, which was now compelled to walk a fine line between rid- 
ing roughshod over regional sentiment and mobilising the latter through procedures 
of consultation and cooperation. This balancing act, however, often remained 
short on tact; whenever possible the proponents of the centralising impulse dropped 
all pyetence of being interested in participating in a process involving dialogue 


€ N.D. Gulati, Development of Inter-State Rivers Laws and Practice in India, New Delhi, 1972, 
p. 80 x 
V NAI, Finance Department, Planning Branch, I & II (1945-47), File no &1) P/45, The Central 
Waterways and Irrigation Commission, G.O.1, Keath C. Roy. Private Secretary to the H M Finance, 
Routine Note, 17 10 1944, pp 18-19. 

u Ambedkar's Contribution to Water Resources Development, New Delhi, 1993, p. 22 
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and discussion. On 9 September 1944, for example, Ambedkar, upon approving 
the establishment of the Central Irrigation and Water Advisory Board (CI&WAB), 
opposed any provincial consultation on the subject, allegedly because it would 
‘cause considerable delay’. Ambedkar’s excuse was simply less candid than the 
admission of B.C.A. Cook, Secretary Planning & Development, who, in an internal 
communication, underlined that the Centre’s impatience was chiefly motivated 
by the desire to recover the ‘field of development’ from the provinces by quickly 
instituting mechanisms such as supra-regional authorities for the task. 


[The] Labour Department have the support of the Planning & Development 
Department in the proposal to constitute a Central Irrigation and Waterways 
Advisory Board .... The object is to take over as much responsibility as pos- 
sible in respect of waterways control.” (italics mine) 


To the Central authorities, nonetheless, the likelihood of a backlash from the 
provinces against the loss of their autonomy and control over resources remained 
a tangible concern, and perhaps explains why the former often chose to adopt a 
language of conciliation, ambivalence and nuance rather than straightforward 
fiat.” This tactic is transparently evident in one of the very first letters from the 
Viceroy on the subject of the Damodar valley project. In a fairly long-winded 
letter sent to the governor of Bengal in October 1944, the Viceroy sought to imply 
that the CI&WAB had the limited objective of merely providing ‘advice’ to the 
provinces on matters connected with drainage and river control.™ To pre-empt 
possible doubt, he also added that even in the event of authority being vested in a 
supra-regional corporation, the Centte would ‘consider becoming partners with 
the Provinces in the enterprise’. id 

A second clarification of the momentum for MPRVD followed, with another 
letter issued two months later in December 1944 by H.C. Prior, Secretary Labour, 
which informed the provinces of the Centre's proposal to create another federal 
agency named as the Central Waterways Irrigation and Navigation Commission 
(henceforth CWINC) that would be headquartered at Delhi. The CWINC’s con- 
cerns were listed as: 1) Irrigation; 2) River controls; 3) Conservation and control 
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of flood water, 4) Hydroelectric development; 5) Soil conservation; 6) Tidal 
problems; 7) Navigation. In the hope of emphasising the need and urgency for 
regional cooperation, H.C. Prior took the initiative to enclose extracts of J.S. 
Ransmeier’s glowing account of the TVA, which indicated the immense economic 
advantages of coordinated planning.” In response to the second letter, nine out of 
the then 11 provinces, in addition to several Princely states, welcomed the proposal 
for the formation of a commission.‘' Despite the fact that Madras and Bengal 
were the two redoubtable provincial objectors, the Labour Department decided to 
set up the commission on the plea that the majonty of the provinces had agreed 
on its formation.‘ Having thus satisfied itself by acquiring sanction for constituting 
a federal water agency, the Labour Department issued its third and final letter in 
March 1945 entitled as a Memorandum on the Sone River Valley Authority. This 
time around, however, the Labour Department struck an entirely different tone, 
and the provinces and states were informed that on the setting-up of a federal 
agency they were to surrender ‘full authority’ over the concerned river to the 
constituted body. The water agency was entitled to have not only the sole right to 
generate electricity and prevent the provinces and states from abstracting water 
without its approval, but also had the sanction to locate dam sites and submerge 
lands in the territories on ‘such terms as may be arranged’ .® Furthermore, though 
the agency would legally derive its powers from the government, it was never- 
theless also to be invested ‘with the necessary flexibility and initiative’ to develop 
the resources of the river basin. The implication was that the agency was not 
necessarily obliged to consult the provincial or state governments on all of its 
actions. Though the Memorandum stated that the sphere of control of the river 
basin authority was to be circumscribed to the extent the provincial and state gov- 
ernments deemed necessary, it was repeatedly also asserted that the constituted 
body would nevertheless be invested with supra-ordinate power to plan and 
develop the ‘future of the river’: 


Provinces and states must therefore realise that if an Authority is set up that 
Authority must be given certain of their [Provinces and States] powers and 
responsibilities if it is to operate and must be given a measure of financial 
independence.“ 


Finally, through a resolution on 5 April 1945. the Government of India consti- 
tuted the Central Water Irrigation and Navigation Commission with A.N. Khosla 
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(1945-53) as its first chairman. On paper, at least, the CWINC was still defined as 
a central fact finding, planning and coordinating organisation for the purpose of 
‘advising’ the central and state governments with regard to irrigation, navigation 
and waterways.” In practice, however, a different equation from that stated in the 
resolution seems to have operated; an equation in which the CWINC functioned 
largely as a bureaucracy committed to its own agendas and accountable solely to 
the central government at Delhi. Some indication of the CWINC’s highly 
centralised style is indicated in a communication in late 1951 seat by Hare Krushna 
Mahtab, Minister of Industry and Supply in Nehru’s Cabinet, to Nabakrushna 
Chaudhuri, then Chief Minister of Orissa. 


The position is that the Central Government has sanctioned a loan to the Orissa 
government for the construction of the Hirakud project. The Orissa government 
have entrusted the CWINC with the work of execution which means both the 
engineering and the administration. The CWINC is a part of the Government 
of India and, therefore, whatever the CWINC proposes is sanctioned by the 
Finance Ministry here [Delhi]. The sanction of Orissa government with regard 
to any proposal of the CWINC has not been sought nor made. I went through 
the papers and found out that even the creation of an additional post of Super- 
intendent Engineer in which Palit was fixed up, the Finance Ministry here 
sanctioned it. So far as the execution of the project is concerned the entire 
responsibility is CWINC’s.*” 


There were complaints that Khosla had behaved autocratically and had transformed 
CWINC into a personal fiefdom. The temperamental Meghnad Saha was, on this ` 
score, sufficiently provoked to state in Parliament that 


. .. the Chairman [A.N. Khosla] was combining in himself the functions of 
Brahma, Vishnu & Maheshwar. He drew up the designs, he executed the schemes 
himself and as Secretary he passed the whole thing himself. 


While an investigation into the functioning of the CWINC is not relevant to this 
argument, the above anecdotal evidence suggests that the introduction of MPRVD 
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projects in India ran alongside, or rather was premised, on the whittling down of 
the provincial government's control over and access to their hydraulic endowments. 
The Colonial government initiated an altogether new legal and executive context 
through supra-regional authorities that fundamentally realigned the relationship 
between the central authority and the provinces in order to accommodate the 
logistics for MPRVD. 


Damming the Mahanadi 


With the CWINC finally constituted, the Government of India lost little time 
in referring to it the ‘problem’ of the Orissa delta and in May 1945, A.N. Khosla 
personally undertook an investigation of the Mahanadi basin; following which, 
in a rhetorical flourish, he concluded that ‘the only cure for the many troubles of 
Orissa, namely floods, droughts, poverty and disease lay in the control, conser- 
vation and utilisation of the enormous water wealth of its rivers by means of 
storage dams’. Official sanction for a scheme was immediately pressed for with 
the convening of the Orissa Multi-Purpose Rivers Conference on 8 November 
1945, which met at Cuttack, and was attended by representatives from the Eastern 
Agency States, the Orissa Government and the adjoining Central Provinces. The 
deliberations ended with B.R. Ambedkar, as chairman of the Conference, endorsing 
Khosla’s plan in letter and spirit; 


Orissa must therefore adopt the method which the United States adopted in 
dealing with the problem of its rivers. That method is to dam the rivers at 
various points to conserve the water permanently in reservoirs.” 


The Mahanadi Valley Scheme, as envisioned by Khosla, involved the construction 
of three dams which he believed could be coordinated to simultaneously harness 
the river for hydroelectricity, navigation and irrigation. The first dam was to be 
located at Hirakud, roughly 2 miles from Sambalpur; the second at Tikkerpara, 
some 130 miles downstream of the first, and the third dam near Naraj, about 10 
miles upstream of Cuttack Two hundred thousand kilo-watts of hydroelectricity 
were to be generated and the irrigated area was expected to cover 242 million 
acres.’! The total cost was estimated at Rs 550 million, with the Hirakud dam it- 
self accounting for Rs 160 million.” Within four days of the Cuttack Conference, 
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Khosla despatched a letter to B.K. Gokhale, Advisor to the Governor of Orissa, in 
which he set out an almost frenzied pace for construction: 


We should aim at completing the preliminary surveys by February [1946] so 
that we can proceed with the preparation of a detailed project. If we can in the 
meantime come to an understanding with the States regarding submergence of 
areas, there is a good possibility of being able to start with the preliminaries for 
the construction of the first dam by October 1946. Investigations for materials 
of construction will be taken up simultaneously with the topographical and 
geological surveys.* 


By early 1946, however, it became apparent that the Scheme was going to provoke 
strong opposition and resistance from the Eastern States, who were expected to 
bear the brunt of the losses from the submergence of their territories by the 
reservoirs of the Tikkerpara and Naraj dams.“ The project consequently had to be 
drastically revised as only the Hirakud dam at Sambalpur appeared to be politically 
feasible. As a strategic manoeuvre, H.C. Prior, Secretary Labour, recommended 
that the Government of India press on with the construction of the Hirakud dam 
as an independent project, and on completion its irrigation potential could be 
dangled as a carrot with which an agreement with the Eastern States could be 
renegotiated for the other two dams.” The rapid retreat to a single dam option 
possibly acted to heighten the authorities’ fear that in time even the decision to 
dam the Mahanadi at Sambalpur could run into trouble, which in tum perhaps 
accounts for B.R. Gokhale’s anxious attempts to get the foundation stone of the 
Hirakud dam laid as early as March 1946, i.e., barely five months after the Cuttack 
Conference. A similar haste was displayed in sorting out the bureaucratic clearances 
for the dam, often with very little concern for technical detail and assessments on 
the feasibility of the project. Completing the formality of the foundation ceremony, 
in fact, now became the main focus and caused H.C. Prior to dash off a letter to 
S.C. Mazumdar, Member CWINC, enquiring if progress on the Hirakud dam was 
sufficient to justify the Labour Department approaching the Finance Department 
for sanction. In the same letter, Prior also raised three points that he assumed 
would need clarification before the Finance Department could be approached: 


(a) The Minimum amount of storage that would be required to achieve any 
measure of flood control and the approximate cost per acre foot of such 
storage. 
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(b) The probable availability of perennial power whether solely by utilisation 
of hydro or by joint scheme for hydro and thermal, and the probable demand ' 
for such power. 

(c) The probable amount of water available for irrigation and the amount that 
might be covered by the sale of such water. 


Mazumdar, however, was not only unable to furnish information on any of the 
three questions, but, significantly enough, revealed that most of the surveys for 
the dam, initiated only in December 1945, were at an extremely preliminary stage 
and hence the estimates were tentative, if not highly unreliable.” In effect, much 
of the euphoria that surrounded the Mahanadi Scheme, even as its construction 
was considered a foregone conclusion, was based on a narrow set of incomplete 
investigations, at best. This yawning gap in reliable and accurate data, nevertheless, 
did not deter Narahari Rao, Secretary Finance, from being satisfied by mere ‘further 
discussions’ with Khosla on the matter, and made clear that the Finance Department 
had no objections to the ceremony taking place. Moreover, according to Narahari 
Rao, the Viceroy’s ‘personal interest’ in the subject of MRPVD had been com- 
municated to his department.” Consequently, Member Finance also gave a no- 
objection certificate, which H.C. Prior was careful to record: 


Honourable Member Finance says that he does not care a damn about the 
proposal to lay the foundation stone as he is all in favour of schemes of this 
type and does not think that the ceremony {foundation stone] should be put off 
merely because the question of incidence of expenditure, as between the Centre 
and the Province, has not yet been finally settled. He is therefore in favour of 
the ceremony taking place, provided the engineers are satisfied that a dam will 


be necessary at the site proposed.© 


The Central government continued to make allowances with another note from 
Narahari Rao on 6 February 1946, stating that it would not insist on the Scheme 
being fully self-financing as long as it was technically sound and likely to yield 
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substantial benefits through ‘flood control and other ways’.®! The Government of 
India’s insistence on the project being technically sound was not, however, pursued 
with any vigorous conviction, despite the Finance Department’s repeated declar- 
ations and observations that reliable estimates were not provided to them by 
CWINC. Much of the project continued to be carried out in the near absence of 


proper studies™ 


Post-War Anxieties and MPRVD 


On the surface, the Government of India’s enthusiasm and seemingly unchecked 
zeal for pursuing MPRVD projects is perplexing, and appears to run contradictory 
to the familiar calculus of colonial governance. Not only did the government, 
with inexplicable urgency, carry out a substantial overhaul of several key adminis- 
trative, legal and constitutional instruments in order to accommodate the logistics 
for constructing river-valley schemes, but, more significantly, the import of the 
TVA model was tantamount to an outright solicitation of American expertise, 
capital and by implication, the extension of the latter’s influence into British India. 
However, when placed against the backdrop of colonial anxieties about empire in 
the period, this hurried drive for a certain type of centralisation and the reckless 
manner in which MPRVD projects were planned, assessed and approved for 
implementation, suggests the emergence of an altogether different blueprint for 
sustaining imperial influence in the region. In effect, the introduction of MPRVD 
in British India signalled the forging of a new political moment and a substantial 
revision of the existing social and economic equations. At the heart of the rapidly 
changing arrangements for rule was the complicated relationship between Indian 
industrial capital and the colonial government. 

As early as August 1937, the Congress Working Committee (CWC) of the 
Indian National Congress (INC) had resolved to establish a Committee of Experts, 
who were to be entrusted with the task of taking up the questions of MPRVD and 
industrialisation in India.® The connection that the CWC chose to draw between 
MPRVD, industrialisation and the need for a planning body was by itself a signifi- 
cant expression of the INC’s growing awareness of the urgency to elaborate an 
economic agenda for a national government. The vexed question of Indian indus- 
trialisation had already become a battleground of sorts in this period over which 
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an intense struggle was waged between the colonial government, leaders of the 
nationalist movement, and Indian capital. The battle lines, however, were far from 
clearly drawn, with the political and economic agendas of the above groupings 
overlapping as often as they were irreconcilably poised against each other in 
certain arenas. 

The colonial government, following the rapid broadening of the social base of 
the anti-colonial struggle after 1917, had been seeking throughout the subsequent 
decades, somewhat unevenly, to enlist the support of the Indian business class, 
and neutralise or prevent them from joining the nationalist camp.“ Indian cap- 
italists, on the other hand, were increasingly alarmed by what they perceived to 
be a strong drift towards left-wing populism on the part of the leadership of the 
Congress party. Despite their apprehensions, they nevertheless continued to 
perceive the INC’s mass mobilisation capabilities as vital towards sustaining 
pressure on the colonial government to ensure the protection of Indian industry, 
by creating infrastructure through public investment and regulating capital, 
commodity and labour markets for indigenous business expansion.“ The Second 
World War had in the meantime created conditions favourable for the Indian 
economy, with war-time demand giving a massive fillip to domestic production 
and causing a dramatic expansion in industrial activity and employment oppor- 
tunities.” Casting a shadow on the industrial boom, however, were fears that 
once war-time demand ended and production in ordnance factories and civilian 
industrial establishments was curtailed, a vast section of the labour force was 
bound to be rendered unemployed. This, alongside the demobilisation of a large 
number of soldiers, could lead to a potentially explosive political situation.* These 
fears were, in fact, repeatedly expressed within the ranks of the colonial govern- 
ment and amongst the leading sections of Indian business. As early as 1941, for 
example, in the proceedings of the first meeting of the Reconstruction Committee, 
Sir A.R. Mudalier, Member for Supply in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, sol- 
emnly observed: 
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In every country industrial labour is a problem and unemployed industrial labour 
is certainly one of the grave problems . . . . It will be disastrous from the point 
of view of the national economy if we were to let loose a number of skilled 
labourers on the one hand and a number of waa tics sepoys [soldiers] on 
the other.” 


The subsequent ‘Quit India’ campaign in August 1942 launched by the Indian 
National Congress under Gandhi’s leadership further alarmed the colonial author- 
ities by exposing the seething volatility in the Indian political landscape through 
an intense burst in popular and radical militancy.” By October of that year the 
India Office and the Government of India were already discussing Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill’s ‘sudden brainwave’, which was explained as a plan to ‘side 
track’ the political crisis in India by implementing a policy of social and economic 
reform.”! In the space that was opened up for reconsidering the India situation by © 
the War Cabinet in London, Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and National Service, 
and Stafford Cripps, Minister of Aircraft Production, teamed up to argue for a 
bold initiative that, in their opinion, should 


. . secure the support of the mass of Indian opinion during the war by a large 
scale programme of social improvement supported by a propaganda campaign 
designed to show that these benefits were due to British initiative.” 


The Bevin-Cripps proposals, in fact, went to the length of suggesting that the 
Government of India should provide mass welfare measures in India as a strategic 
manoeuvre to uncouple popular loyalties from the elite leadership of the Indian 
National Congress.” Though the Bevin-Cripps proposals were much ridiculed by 
the Government of India, an immediate off-shoot of their campaign was an in- 
creasing awareness amongst official circles that formulating an appropriate public 
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works policy with an emphasis on employment ‘generating schemes such as anti- 
erosion works, road and building construction would be critical towards addressing 
the imperatives of the new political context’. Not unexpectedly, therefore, the 
idea of MPRVD found quick and ready appeal in this period as a means of gener- 
ating employment for a great number of labourers in construction activity.” Such 
plans received a further boost from the fact that the war had drastically altered the 
balance of trade position, with India now possessing a positive Sterling balance 
vis-à-vis Britain.” Funds for a variety of developmental works could, therefore, 
in theory at least, be drawn from those reserves and several provincial governments 
were alerted to the possibility that infrastructure projects could be undertaken in 
their territories. Alongside the enthusiasm for industrial expansion, a new per- 
ception about ‘regional interests’ also began acquiring prominence and possibly 
explains the aggressive solicitations for projects by provincial governments in 
this period. In Orissa, for example, the Chief Minister H.K. Mahtab, in his speech 
to the Assembly during the debate on the Mahanadi Valley Project, announced 
that a scramble for funding was on and it was, therefore, imperative that the 
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payments to Britain for surplus military stores whittled down this amount Consequently, Indian 
sterling balances stood at Rs 8,250 million by the end of 1949 See G Balachandran, The Reserve 
Bank of India (1951-1967), New Delhi, 1998, pp. 593-95 

™ NAL Finance Department, Planning Branch, I & O (1945-47), File no 6(1) P/45, The Central 
Waterways and Imgation Commission, Rouune Note by Keith C. Roy, Private Secretary to the 
HM. Finance. 17 10.1944. p 16. 


. - we [Finance department] have not taken a narrow view of the financial assistance which 
the Central Government should afford to the provinces in the matter of Post-war development 
.-.. We have made it amply clear that the revenue surplus of 500 crores [Rs 5,000 million] 
would be available for post-war development schemes of the central government and for 
grants to the provinces. 
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provincial government quickly overcome obstacles and any likely opposition to 
projects in order to position themselves to receive investments from the Centre. 


With regard to the Bengal, Bihar, U.P., the Punjab and Orissa projects, very 
keen competition is going on amongst these provinces to secure help from 
the Government of India and this will explain why Mr Gokhale, as advisor to 
the Government of Orissa was so much keen as to go.out of his way to invite 
the Viceroy to lay the foundation stone before even the preliminary survey was 
made... he [Gokhale] wanted somehow or other to commit the Government 
of India to the scheme, even if after preliminary survey the site might be changed 
or the entire scheme might be abandoned . . . . As you know, so far as Orissa is 
concerned this scheme will cost about Rs. 60 crores. So far as is known this is 
the rough cost; it may be more or it may be less, but this amounts to 25 years 
revenue of the Province of Orissa... . In view of this competition we think it 
will be wrong on our part to show our disinclination about this scheme by any 
means to the Governor of India, either by asking them to delay the survey 
work or by asking them to abandon the work... .” 


Planning for Rule 


The motivation of the Government of India for undertaking a relatively deeper 
interventionist role in the economy through investments and infrastructure projects 
was to now tum on a fresh social and economic equation. The Government of 
India opted for turning the Bevin-Cripps proposal on its head through a range of 
policies directed essentially at lending coherence to an alliance of sorts between 
the colonial state and the fledgling class of Indian industrial capitalists.” Though 
by the early 1940s Indian business was frustrated with the colonial government 
largely due to the latter’s monetary policies, austerity budgets and allowances to 
foreign capital,” the rise in popular militancy in several parts of India, nevertheless, 
became a source of shared anxiety. Consequently, in the drive to counter the 
threat of a radical attack against property in general, the Government of India 
attempted to open fresh lines of cooperation with Indian capital through the rubric 
of post-war reconstruction planning. In March 1943, the largely defunct Recon- 
struction Committee set up in June 1941 was replaced instead by a Committee of 
the Viceroy’s Council, also termed as the Reconstruction Committee of Council 
(RCC). The RCC, with the Viceroy as chairman, was constituted as a body with 
powers to exercise initiative in coordinating and sanctioning plans for economic 


2 

” See H K. Mahtab, Motion Regarding the Proposed Mahanadi Valley Project in Orissa Legis- 
lative Assembly Proceedings, Thursday, 5 September 1946, Vol. -No 5, Bhubaneswar, p. 125. 

"M.N. Roy, in an essay utled ‘Democracy versus Capitalism’ (21 March 1943), described the 
entente as the ‘most curious feature of the Indian situation 1s the anxiety of the Government to put 
capitalism ın the saddle’ See M.N. Roy, Poverty or Plenty, Calcutta, 1944, p 27 

PBR Tomlinson, The Political Econom, of the Ray 1914-1947, Great Britain, 1979, pp 
57-103. 
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development. In this regard it was provided a separate secretariat and allowed to 
decompose into several policy committees to deal with various aspects of the 
plans. It was, in fact, through these policy committees that the entente between 
the Government of India and business became plainly visible, with the entire 
spectrum of Indian and European industrial and commercial interests well repre- 
sented in the various committees.” 

Not unexpectedly, therefore, post-war planning by the RCC tended to very 
closely shadow or supplement several of the strategies that had already been drawn 
up by Indian capital for industrialising the economy, which the latter revealed in 
a document released to the press in January 1944, popularly referred to as the 
‘Bombay Plan’.*' The period (1944-47) of collaboration, or rather close corres- 
pondence, between Indian capital and the Government of India was nevertheless 
marred by several complications, especially in the manner in which the colonial 
state configured new linkages between the Indian economy and American and 
Bnitish capital.” On the issue of MPRVD, for instance, a number of British engin- 
eering firms unsuccessfully waged a particularly bitter campaign to break what 
they considered to be an American stranglehold over the water projects sector in 
India. The India Office in London and the Board of Trade repeatedly pressed the 
Government of India to act in favour of British consulting and engineering firms 
in what was clearly emerging as a giant market for electrical equipment, heavy 
machinery and engineering expertise. On 26 October 1945, the India Office in 
London even sent a compilation of papers that carried criticisms of the TVA to 
the Board of Trade, with instructions to circulate them as a ‘counterblast’ to Ameri- 
can propaganda.’ At the heart of much of British anxiety and concern was the 
assessment, in the words of G.H. Baxter, assistant under-secretary at the India 
Office, that America’s ‘Empire aspect was obvious’ as: 


American experts would advise the use of American plant, American plant 
leads to the employment of American technicians and when replacements or 
extensions of plant were required it is natural that they should be sought from 
the same source.” 


™ For an assessment of the plans, see DS Nag, A Study of Economic Plans for India, Bombay, 
1949; K.B. Krishna. Plan for Economic Development of India, Bombay, 1945, S.N. Agarwal, The 
Gandhian Plan, Bombay, 1944 Also see Kesava Iyengar, ‘Industrialization and Agriculture in 
India Post-War Planning’, The Economic Journal, Vol 54(214), June-September 1944, pp. 189- 
205. For a review of the plans and an assessment of their political implications, sec Chattopadhyay, 
‘The Idea of Planning in India’, pp 139-269 
"| The leading Indian industrialists who sponsored the Bombay plan were Sır Purshottam 
Thankurdas, J RD Tata, G.D. Birla. Shn Ram and Kasturbha: Lalbhai 
e! Indian capital maintained an ambivalent relationship with the colomal state. For all its frus- 
trations against the British, Indian capital was overwhelmingly reliant on foreign capital for ‘capital 
equipment, services and technology See Michael Kidron, Foreign Investments in India, London, 
1965, pp 19-24 
® See the collecuon of letters in OIOC, Economic and Overseas Department Collection 58, 
L/E/9/385, pp 1-35. ` 
M OIOC, Economic and Overseas Department Collection, 58, LYE/9/381, Notes of a Meeting 
held in the Committee Room, India Office, 8 October 1945 
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Despite London’s alarm and repeated protestations, the Government of India ` 
continued its embrace of both TVA expertise and equipment, signalling clearly 
that the previous influence and leverage of certain British business’ in this period 
vis-à-vis the Indian government was being curtailed and undermined in some 
respects. Maria Misra, in her excellent study, convincingly argues that in the early 
stages of the Second World War the Government of India, in seeking to conciliate 
their Indian collaborators while simultaneously devising new strategies to secure 
Britain’s long-term economic interests in India, was compelled to drastically 
jettison the old and familial routines of support to British business. On the other 
hand, British capital’s attachment to its traditional autonomy, ideas of racial 
exclusivity and lack of cohesion for collective political action tended to hobble 
their own efforts to pressurise the Government of India.* In fact, the general 
intransigence of British capital in their attitudes and styles of conduct was evident 
on the issue of MPRVD schemes as well, viz., in the manner in which they sought 
to compel the government of India to grant them engineering and consultant 
contracts as exclusive privilege. In making such demands, British business, besides 
displaying a fatal incomprehension of the delicate nature of the political moment, 
was clearly choosing to persist with its insensitivity to the interests of Indian 
capital. This, perhaps, accounts for then Secretary of Labour H.C. Prior’s blunt 
communication to several British firms during parleys with them that the basis of 
their entry into contracts for MPRVD would require them to consider: 


(i) Whether the firms would be prepared to establish branches in India to 
undertake the projects that may come their way, (ii) whether they would be 
prepared to incorporate Indian consultants therein, and (iii) whether, they would 
be prepared to afford facilities for Indian qualified engineers approaching the 
partnership level to work for periods of say two or three years in the London 
offices to gain experience. 


In other words, the Government of India was neither interested in providing 
protection or safeguards to certain sections of British capital nor willing to endorse 
their practices of racial exclusivity. Rather it was expected that they would compete 
against or collaborate on their own initiative and means with their Indian and 
American counterparts. However, the centre-piece of the varied plans of the 
colonial government for radically modernising sectors of the Indian economy 
was premised very significantly on the plank of political stability; a calibrated 
dose of industrial expansion was viewed by dominant sections within the 


™ Maria Misra, Business, Race and Politics in British India, c.1850-1960, Oxford, 1999, pp. 
162-81. Also see idem, ‘Gentlemanly Capitalism and the Ray: British Policy in India between the 
World Wars’, in Raymond E. Dumett, Gentlemanly Capitalism and British Imperialism: The New 
Debate on Empire, London, 1999, pp 157-76 

* OIOC, Economic and Overseas Department Collection 58, L/E/9/385, Note of 2 Meeting 
Held in Mr Rumbold’s Room on 7 November 1945, p 7. 
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Government of India as a strategic intervention that could probably help break 
the high wave in popular mobilisation and labour militancy. 

The political context fuelling industrial expansion in British India also resulted 
in a distinct transformation in the tone and temper of the Imperial rhetoric of . 
governance. In the high discourses of rule, British India was now recast in the 
image of an underdeveloped region weighed down by ‘population pressure’, and 
putatively crying out for a rapid increase in productivity through economic 
modernisation.” Declarations on the need for state-sponsored development were 
amplified in discussions on post-war reconstruction and to typify this new spirit 
and intent, Viceroy Wavell (1943-47), in a Memorandum in November 1943, un- 
ambiguously declared that the colonial administration was now ‘expected to carry 
out a large program of improvement’.™ Along the axis of such reasoning R.G. 
Casey, Governor of Bengal (194446), in a radio broadcast in late 1945, underlined 
the new urgency for hydraulic management in the Bengal Presidency as arising 
from the administration's need to liberate the cultivator from the ‘tyranny of the 
monsoon’. The debilitation and poverty produced by nature’s uncertainties would 
be corrected by the ‘rationalisation and control’ through technical interventions 
in the otherwise volatile river systems.” In effect, British India’s impoverished 
millions were increasingly portrayed, in a growing number of development- 
narratives, as victims created by the fatal interplay between population growth 
and natural scarcities, the resolution of which lay not in the realm of political 
freedom and justice, but economic modernisation through developmental initiatives 
by the state. The emergence of a peculiarly colonial rhetoric on state welfare in 
Bntish India was, however, in step with the broader pattern of capitalist restruc- 
turing in the period, wherein industrial expansion and state-directed efforts to 
sustain effective demand in the economy were touted as being foundational to the 
existence of the modern nation state * Consequently, emulating the TVA module 
in India as the harbinger of rapid industrialisation was portrayed as the very raison 
d’étre of post-war reconstruction planning. In one of his despatches to the 


* OIOC, TE. Gregory Papers (1890-1970). Mss Eur D1163. TE Gregory, then Economic 
Advisor to the Government of India, in a paper entitled ‘India and the Economic Order’ (2/3/1943), 
in several ways sels out the emerging official paradigm of discourses on Indian underdevelopment 
a» essentially a problem of over-population and inadequate technical development In etfect, 
questions about the skewed dynamics of power am! property and the colonial legacy of exploitative 
social and political relations are rendered invisible. 

= OIOC, Wavell Collection, Pnvate Weekly Letters 1943-44. L/PO/ 10/21, Governors” Meeting. 
November 1943, Post War Reconstruction, Memorandum by the Viceroy. pp. 31-33 

“ OIOC, Personal Diary R G. Casey (May 1945—February 1946), MSS Eur. 48/4. ‘Poverty or 
Pleaty’. Broadcast Speech on All-India Radio, Calcutta, Saturday, 8 December 1945 

© Kidron argues that the dnve for planning in capitalist countnes in the post-war cra was a 
Tesponse to a need tor ‘internal coordination’ for new production cycles, technological innovations, 
and the increasing interdependence between national economies See Michael Kidron, Wewern 
Capitalism Since the War, London, 1968, pp 17-43 Also see Philip Armstrong. Andrew Glyn and 
John Harrison, eds, Capitalism Since World Wur Il. The Making and Breakup of the Great Boom, 
London. 1984, pp. 193-212 
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provincial governments, H.C. Prior succinctly summed up the role of MPRVD 
schemes in the new paradigm for governance: 


Post-war development is now considered one of the most vital matters before 
the Govt. of the country. The broadcasting of the Electrical Industry and the 
development of hydro-electric power are inextricably connected with the 
development of industries and food production. The expansion of irrigation, 
the conservation of soil and the control of floods are directly connected with 
the food supply of the country and the general contentment and prosperity of 


the people.?! 
Concluding Remarks 


The foundation stone for the Hirakud dam was laid by Hawthorne Lewis, the 
Governor of Orissa, on 15 March 1946.” Barely four months elapsed between 
the decision at the Cuttack Conference (8 November 1945) to pursue the project 
and the foundation stone ceremony. Feasibility studies assessing the technical 
viability of the scheme, inappropriately enough, were completed only in June 
1947, more than a year later.” On 12 April 1948, the then Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru laid a second foundation stone and the actual construction work on the 
dam was begun in the latter part of that year. The final design for the Hirakud 
Dam was approved in June 1951, and the earth-cum-concrete and masonry dam 
was completed in 1957. After its inauguration on 13 January 1957, the reservoir 
was filled to capacity in the monsoons of 1958.™ 

The decision to dam the Mahanadi river at Hirakud and the import and adoption 
of MPRVD into British India was not only emblematic of a specific consensus 
between fledgling Indian industrial capital, the colonial government and certain 
sections of the nationalist leadership. More significantly, it was in sync with the 
larger momentum of capitalist restructuring in the period, which in tum drew 


*! See Letter from H.C. Pnor to all Provincial Governments, 8 December 1944, ın Post War 
Irngation: Question of a Regional Approach to River Basins and the Role of the Government of 
India in Promoting It Where More Than One Province is Concerned, GOI, Finance Department, 
Planning Branch, Pile no. 6(2) P/45, p. 11 Prior’s schema bears an uncanny resemblance to David 
Lilienthal’s notion of unified economic development, outlined by the latter in his much celebrated 
book on the TVA, published in 1944- 


. the lessons of the unity of resource development; [was] the close inter-relation between 
electricity and industry, between industry and farming, between farming and the building of 
the soil, between the soil and flood cantrol. R 
(David Lilienthal, TVA. Democracy on the March, Chicago, 1966, p. 137). 


R Ambedkar’s Contribution to Water Resources Development, p. 113. 

” A N. Khosla, ed , Mahanadı Valley Development Hiraked Dam Project. 

* Report on the Benefits of Hirakud Irrigation (A Socio-Economic Study), Bhubaneswar, 1968, 
pp. 10-11. 
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from the context of the TVA: the politics dnving New Deal programmes, macro- 
economic planning and Keynesian fiscal and pump priming measures that had 
emerged in the backdrop of the great economic depression in the United States in 
the early 1930s.” In arguing that the origins of MPRVD in India were a result of 
a particular political moment, this article attempts to offer a corrective to the 
notion that Jawaharlal Nehru’s sense of monumentalism or personal allure for the 
modern provided the main vectors for large dam construction in post-independence 
India. Undoubtedly, the Nehruvian rhetoric about dams being ‘temples of modem 
India’ served as a powerful endorsement to and encouragement for MPRVD 
schemes, but ascribing a determining role to his personal will tends to obscure 
and decontextualise aspects of political economy and rule that were significant in 
influencing the administration’s selection of MPRVD schemes for large-scale 
hydraulic manipulation. More specifically, I have sought to argue that British 
India’s embrace of MPRVD was integrally linked to the colonial authorities’ 
attempts to place Indian capital in the saddle at the cusp of independence, in an 
attempt to silence the strains of popular radicalism asserted in the anti-colonial 
struggle. MPRVD schemes, not surprisingly, were soon worked into an ideological 
rubric for calibrating a social temperature for rule; an aspect that was made even 
more glaringly evident in the post-independence phase. Nehru’s speech delivered 
to the Constituent Assembly on February 1948, in response to a resolution moved 
by Kazi Syed Karimuddin, is particularly instructive in this regard. Karimuddin 
sought to have the Assembly resolve in favour of India adopting a socialist 
economy that was ‘based on the pmnciple of nationalisation of key industries and 
cooperative and collective farming .. .’. In a somewhat chaotically formulated 
response, Nehru argued that the new possibilities for dramatically rusing levels 
of economic output with the help of science and technology made the question of 
distribution relatively less significant and river valley schemes, as part of the new 
edge in technological innovation, could provide the ‘basis of all future growth’ 
by solving the food problem and providing power for industrial growth. Nehmu’s 
retort that technological advancement could trump issues of distribution had by 
then, in fact, already become part of a widely deployed rhetorical device by 
planners, administrators, industrialists and members of the new Indian ruling elite 


* For an accessible, readable and engaging survey of the discipline of economics and its treatment 
of the notion of capitalism see Douglas Dowd. Capitalism and its Economics. A Critical History, 
London, 2000 

% Kazi Syed Karimuddin’s Resolution read as follows 


* This Assembly ıs of opinion that the economic pattern of this country shall be socialist economy 
based on the pnnciple of nationalization of. key industnes and co-operative and collective 
farming and socialization of the material resources of the country and that the Government ot 
India shall adopt the said principle immediately 


For Nehru’s response, see ‘Our Economic Policy’. in Jawaharlal Nehru. Independence and After. 
New Delhi, 1949, pp 163-72 
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to explain the economic and political objectives of post-independence develop- 
ment.” In sum, the dynamic for the adoption and deployment of MPRVD schemes 
in pre- and post-independent India was promoted largely as part of an equation 
between Indian capital, the state and as a new rhetoric for rule.” 


See, for example, the Indian Government’s Industrial Policy Statement (6 Apal 1948), which 
bears the following passage: 


Any improvement in the economic conditions of the country postulates an increase in national 
wealth. A mere redistnbution of existing wealth would make no essential difference to the 
people and would merely mean the distribution of poverty. A dynamic national policy must, 
therefore, be directed to a continuous increase in production by all possible means, side by 
side with measures to secure its equitable distribution. 

(D S. Nag, A Study of Economic Plans for India, Bombay, 1949, pp 161-62). 


* Studies on the dilemmas and anxieties of the Indian capitalist class vis-a-vis industnalisafion 
on the eve of India’s independence are muted See the recent revision of the thesis that the Indian 
capitalist class was keen on state planning in Vivek Chibber, ‘Locked in Place: State Building and 
the Failure of Industrial Policy in India, 1940-1970", unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison, 1999. In Chapters 4, 6 and 7, Chibber provides fascinating new source material 
to convincingly argue that the Indian business class was effectively opposed to the kind of 
disciplinary planning that was necessary for a developmental state. 


Of related mterest 


A Narrative of Communal Politics 
Uttar Pradesh, 1937-39 


SALIL MISRA 
Sage Series In Modern Indian History 


The promulgation of the Government of India Act of 1935 not only reinforced 
the phenomenon of separate electorates on the basis of religion but led to a 
dramatic change in the nature of communalism in the Indian subcontinent. 
This volume is the story of how the different political forces in Uttar 
Pradesh—the Congress, the Muslim League, the landlords and the Hindu 
Mahasabha—responded to the new political context, and how they strove to 
establish control over the available political space. 

Salil Misra provides a vivid narrative of communal politica, ideologies, 
leaders, strategies and political processes in Uttar Pradesh between 1987 and 
1939. Beginning with the significant developments with regard to the growth 
of communal politics in India till 1986, he then discusses the processes, strat- 
egies and contestants involved in the first major elections (1937) held within 
the framework of provincial autonomy, the battle for the political allegiance 
of groups and communities, the victory of the Congress, and the consequent 
polarization of diverse forces. 

The post-election uncertainty regarding the question of taking office and 
the reluctant formation of a government in Uttar Pradesh by the Congress is 
described in the context of the question that is often asked: had the Congress 
formed the government in alliance with the Muslim League, would partition 
still have taken place? While narrating the activities of the Muslim League 
during the tenure of the Congress ministry in Uttar Pradesh, the author pays 
particular attention to Jinnah’s evolution into the Quaid-i-Azam and describes 
the making of an ideologue, strategist and mass leader. He also draws atten- 
tion to a controversial aspect of Congress politics in this period—the hiatus 
between its programmatic content and ideological commitment to secularism 
on the one hand, and its social composition with a majority of Hindu members 
on the other. Finally, the author introduces the third protagonist in this battle 
for power—Hindu communalism and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

An important work based on confidential documents and contemporary 
newspapers and with an essentially politico-ideological focus, this volume will 
be of considerable interest to students of history, political science, and 
sociology as well as to all those interested in this formative period of modern 
Indian politics. 
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ANDREW ABBOTT, Chaos of Disciplines, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
2001, pp. 259. 


Chaos of Disciplines 1s a theoretical tour de force of the social sciences. While the 
last few decades have witnessed a large body of work on the structure and history 
of the natural sciences, there has been a surprising paucity of works that theorise 
the history of the social sciences. 

Using sociology as a stand in for the social sciences, Abbott argues that the 
social sciences have been unable to decide as to whether their brief is the study of 
facts, or the study of values (p. 35). This vacillation 1s reflected not only in each 
discipline, but also in every research tradition within the disciplines, whose prac- 
titioners soon divide into two antithetical groups of those who study facts and 
call for causal explanation, as against those who study values and offer inter- 
pretations. 

This replication, within each research tradition of an original division within 
and between disciplines is what Abbott calls a fractal division. This theory of 
fractals—where every sub-unit replicates and recapitulates the divisions of the 
larger structure—is the theoretical fulcrum around which the entire argument is 
organised. While there are many kinds of fractals, he initially, and in fact largely, 
draws upon a model of hierarchy, whose most famous exposition is the Homo 
Hierarchichus of Dumont. Here the excluded Harijans replicate within their own 
ranks the very hierarchy that has excluded them. While in one of the concluding 
chapters he shows how this kind of self-similar structure, which is the essence of 
a fractal division, is a useful way of understanding a variety of organisational 
forms, for us the question is whether it is true of the history of the social sciences. 

The story for Abbott begins with Kant, who divided knowledge into pure and 
practical reason: the former the study of the natural, and the latter of the moral 
world. In his third critique, when Kant introduced the concept of judgement to 
bridge the gap between facts and moralities, he came up not with a mediating 
third term, but reproduced the original division by once again dichotomising 
knowledge into pure and practical under each head of pure and practical. Hence 
under the head pure we have science as the pure of pure reason and statecraft as 
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the practical of pure reason. A similar dichotomisation plays itself out on the 
other side of this ever dividing and self-similar inverted tree. 

This division of knowledge into fact and value and the interstitial character of 
the social sciences called upon to mediate the schism has been pointed out by 
others before. But what distinguishes Abbott’s work is the empirical demonstration 
of the fact that this original schism reproduces itself over and over again. Rather 
than seeing this as a distressing phenomenon (or history) of the social sciences. 
Abbott turns it around into a prescriptive form by arguing that this is the best way 
for knowledge to grow. 

In the first of his case studies, he shows what happens when a concept like 
‘stress’, which he sees as being multivocal and hence eminently open to qualitative 
analysis, is subjected instead to quantitative techniques. The stressed individual 
is seen as either damaged by society or maladjusted to society. Abbott shows that 
in this particular case, seeing the stressed individual as maladjusted or damaged 
and attempting to quantify this through a set of parameters such as stressors as the 
cause, and distress as the effect, leads to a number of problems. The long and short 
of the ‘problem’ is the rejection of this narrative method. Since stress is essen- 
tially a ‘story concept’, the methodological tools of quantification and causality 
are unable to develop an effective temporal model to capture it. One way out of 
this impasse is the attempt by stress researchers to study ‘variant stress narratives 
within cases’ (p. 50). This is obviously a move toward the opposite turf in an at- 
tempt to ‘comprehend the opposite’. While Abbott is quite clear that qualitative 
methods in the hands of quantifiers may not lead to the same result or occupy the 
same space in the map of knowledge, what it does demonstrate is that the attempt 
to digest the other may prove indigestible. One is forced to confront and address 
the problem—here narrative—that one had either usurped or suppressed. Hence 
this reappearance of the qualitative under the quantitative is both a replication of 
the primary division (a fractal!) and also a way out of the impasse. 

It is easily possible to read this ‘fractal history’ of the social sciences as a rather 
distressing story, where every new theoretical orientation or method is nothing 
other than a rediscovery: the four different avatars of social constructivism in the 
last 100 years; the repeated debate between history and sociology leading to social 
science history and historical sociology as the current cross-breeds; and as we 
pointed out with stress studies, the attempt to suppress/neglect any one pole leading 
to the reappearance of the suppressed other at the heart of the self. But for Abbott, 
this is not quite as distressing as it seems. He seems to suggest that this is the way 
knowledge will progress and ought to progress. It will ‘progress’ as it is merely 
following the law of fractals; and the attempt to reduce any research tradition 
either to the study of facts or values will by necessity force one to confront the 
opposite sooner or later. And it ought to progress in this way as we, by constantly 
turning from the one to the other—from quantity to quality and back—or by 
dividing the space of knowledge into these two modes, get to know more and 
more about the ‘city of knowledge’. 
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Abbott further grounds his argument in the social structure of the American 
University system, which through its departments and disciplines, displays and 
perpetuates this logic of the division of knowledge into facts and values or the 
sciences and the arts. The social sciences (or anything that has both mind and 
body like medicine), then, are not a mediating third but schizoid children of an 
original schism that renews itself by replication. 

This is a persuasive story. A story with many variants that usually begins with 
Descartes rather than Kant and recounts how all the solutions offered by post- 
Cartesian theorists—solutions that essentially attempt to put res cogitans and res 
extensa back together—have failed. And usually it is a story that is told about one 
side of the fact-value divide: how the attempt to study values modelled on the 
study of facts (positivism) is either doomed to failure, and/or the study of values 
ought by the same logic to be constituted differently (interpretation/narrative). 
This story presupposes—and A bbott’s argument certainly does—that the sciences 
(with the exception of the biological sciences) are not subject to this kind of 
conceptual confusion. Since their object of enquiry has neither feeling nor morality, 
they are not subject to the kind of fractal division that the social sciences are 
subject to. Or are they? It also presupposes that Reason is not merely divided into 
pure and practical, but is in turn opposed to faith! If we make all these presuppos- 
itions, we do in fact get the ordering of knowledge in the university, which at 
least in its indexical form seems to obey fractal logic in the social sciences. But 
rather than being a distressing history of more and more of the same it turns, with 
Abbott, into a reassuring story about the growth and progression of the city of 
knowledge. Hence we need not agonise, when we see things from afar, about ef- 
fecting any great paradigmatic shifts: it seems neither possible nor necessary in 
the social sciences! 


Harish Naraindas 


Department of Sociology 
Delhi School of Economics 


TIRTHANKAR Roy, The Economic History of India, 1857-1947. Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, 2000, pp. 318. 


This textbook is designed for Indian undergraduate and post-graduate classes, 
but will be a valuable addition to foreign curricula It makes a wealth of data ad- 
mirably accessible. Its tables in particular are models of clarity. The first chapter 
on pre-1857 conditions is followed by the main chapters that trace subsequent 
trends in agriculture, small-scale industry, large-scale industry, plantations, mines 
and banking, the macro-economy, the role of government, and population and 
labour force. Each chapter begins with a small set of questions that are discussed 
as empirical problems and analysed in painstaking detail. Working through each 
chapter, students would learn how to follow economic arguments and how to use 
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historical data for economic analysis. Each chapter returns at the end to its initial 
questions to formulate summary conclusions, and is also followed by a well- 
chosen list of suggested readings. Students would thus learn to move from problem 
to analysis to solution; and the final chapter presents general conclusions and 
suggestions for future research. One direction students might follow in today’s 
economic environment would be regional, for regions appear in the text only to 
illustrate a methodology for reaching empirically sound conclusions about the 
Indian national economy. 

The pedagogy in the book is tailored to fit the Indian classroom and will need 
adjustments in foreign settings, for it assumes a lot of contextual knowledge and 
a specific set of teaching goals. Modern economic history appears here as a long- 
term aspect of contemporary economic development. History provides lessons 
for today. The presence of the past appears in a unified modern epoch divided 
empirically into periods from 1857-1920, 1920-47, and 1947 to the present (the 
last falling outside the book, though the chapter on small-scale industry considers 
trends to 1991). India before 1947 seems to be exactly the same India that Indian 
students see around them today in Indian schools, journalism and policy debates. 
The vast differences among historical environments in 1857, 1920, 1930 and 
1947 are not explored. The complex historical processes that tied together all the 
once disarticulated bits and pieces and modalities of economic life which were 
strapped together and transformed to create the present unity of India’s national 
economy is not discussed. Native states, for instance, are barely visible. As the 
book focuses clearly on the utility of old data, it avoids messy complexity. It 
treats sectors of the economy in isolation as separate analytical problems. Combin- 
ations of various sectoral phenomena that form economic realities in everyday 
life are not explored. 

The pedagogy of economics prevails over history here; the goal is to show how 
India’s economy, really works. The central lessons of the book are that economic 
history is about economic growth, that markets make economies work, and that 
India’s national markets Have made India’s national economy work the way it has 
since national commercialisation and market integration occurred in the nineteenth 
century. Given the conclusion here that India’s internal economic organisation is 
the primary cause of national economic trends, students will want to know much 
more about social, cultural and political factors that shaped India’s patterns of 
economic crganisation historically. 

Students will need additional information on the history of ideas about India’s 
economy. The book begins with a critical account of a ‘Left-nationalist* paradigm, 
and each chapter seeks to measure precisely how wrong that paradigm is. This 
rhetorical device unifies the text around one dubious didactic theme. Suggesting 
to students that ideas are intertwined with economic realities would be a good 
point of departure for teachers who will want to explore intellectual interactions 
among economic theory, policy and history. Historians will want to contextualise 
the pedagogy of economics inside debates that go back before 1857 and inside 
cultural politics that reshaped these debates over time. In the new Indian and 
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global context of the last 20 years, in which neo-classical economists and free- 
marketeers have been striving with new vigour and increasing success to rule 
economies everywhere, educators will want to make students think hard about 
what an ‘economy’ actually is; this will require additional reading to convey that 
economic history is more than time series data on market operations and growth 
trajectories. 


David Ludden 


Department of History 
University of Pennsylvania 


Sansay Josm, Fractured Modernity. Making of a Middle Class in Colonial North 
India, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2001, pp. 187. 


The middle class is the protagonist of modemity. But despite its centrality in the 
process of modernity, surprisingly little scholarly attention has in fact been devoted 
specifically to the constitution of the middle class and its rise to prominence in 
the public sphere of modern India. It is true that the copious and sophisticated 
scholarly work on Indian nationalism often implicitly focuses on the middle class. 
But, as Sanjay Joshi contends, attributing primacy to nationalism means that the 
hegemonic aspirations of the middle class become secondary to their attitudes to 
the colonial state, and their contradictions are explained as ‘defensive’ measures 
in the face of an oppressive colonial order (p. 16). 

How did the Indian middle class, constituted of people with minimal economic 
and limited social power, manage to become hegemonic? Joshi’s explanation rests 
on the ability of the members of this class to be cultural entrepreneurs, especially 
in the emerging colonial public sphere, which was disdained by aristocrats. The 
middle class in this book is understood less as a sociological fact than as a cultural 
project of self-definition and distinction. The middle class was a product both of 
traditional status and of new opportunities. Though the original impetus came 
from the old ‘service classes’ of the Mughal and post-Mughal states, the middle 
class as a project also attracted small landowners and rich farmers, merchants, 
priests, etc. In a word, groups who were financially comfortable but not rich enough 
to not need to earn a living. Education became for them the most important 
qualification and source of social and cultural capital. However, Joshi distances 
himself from earlier understandings of the Indian middle class as simply a product 
of English education and colonial rule (e.g., that of B.B. Misra). Crucial to his 
position is the understanding of modernity itself as a project. 

Though the early middle class did claim to emulate an ideal-typical European 
modernity, in actual fact the process was not one of derivation but rather of redefin- 
ition, which combined (‘stitched together’ is Joshi’s not-too-precise expression) 
old and new ideas regarding gender, class, society, religion and the nation. The 
product was what Joshi calls ‘fractured modernity’. But with an important caveat: 
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this ‘stitching together’, this fractured modemity, is not a specifically Indian form 
of modernity, a distortion of the ideal-typical modernity of the West, but is typical 
of modernity everywhere, including the West. Here Joshi quotes as evidence several 
studies on the rise of the middle classes in Europe and North America that reveal 
them as having been similarly fractured. The fractured nature of modernity in 
India as well as elsewhere is explained by Joshi in terms of contradictory pressures 
on the middle class, which find expression in contradictory positions. The most 
evident of them is the understanding of the nation and nationalism in either secular 
or ‘communal’ terms. But middle class understandings of religion and gender 
also reveal similar contradictions between what appear to be ‘progressive’ and 
‘conservative’ positions. These contradictions, Joshi argues, should not be under- 
stood as evidence of a disabling imitation or derivation, but rather as a dynamic 
and remarkably successful cultural negotiation. 

Another crucial element for understanding the process of self-definition of the 
middle class is to see it in terms of its relation to other classes. Joshi here follows 
Bourdieu in stressing the importance of cultural capital and analysing the process 
in terms of ‘distinction’. Thus the middle class in Lucknow, the subject of the 
book, defined itself in opposition both to the upper class of Nawabi aristocracts, 
whose culture it described as ‘decadent’ and effete, and to the lower classes of 
labourers and peasants, whom it positively excluded from the public. sphere on 
the grounds that they lacked culture. 

The clarity of intellectual approach is the greatest merit of this book, which 
engages most convincingly with debates about the middle class and modernity. It 
is in the ethnography of the middle class in Lucknow that the book disappoints. 
After a promising first chapter on the transition from Nawabi to colonial Lucknow 
and on the social groups that made up the nascent public sphere of the late nine- 
teenth century, the remaining chapters reveal an unfortunate gap between analysis 
and evidence. Only a couple of middle class writers are introduced (Bishan Narain 
Dar, Ganga Prasad Varma and Ratan Nath Sarshar), a few works are quoted again 
and again, and there is hardly any detailed discussion of public sphere institutions 
like the press, education and associations: these are mentioned rather than analysed. 
(A whole section on ‘middle-class imaginings of the housewife’ rests on one text- 
book for women written by a non-Lucknowi author!). This approach can hardly 
have been compelled by the lack of evidence on the ground, for, the archive for 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Lucknow must be exceptionally rich. The 
author’s exclusive reliance on English and, to a lesser extent, on Hindi sources 
seems rather to blame: Urdu sources are quoted only when available in translation 
(but Umrao Jaan Ada is quoted in the ‘edited’ English translation by Khushwant 
Singh rather than in the more reliable Devanagari version by Raghupati Sahay 
Firaq). The result is a peculiarly lopsided book, with a heavy bias towards the 
Hindu middle class: the chapter on ‘publicizing religiosity’, for example, deals 
exclusively with Hindu nationalism and its politics, and middle-class discourses 
and contradictions are Hindu middle-class discourses and contradictions. This is 
particularly surprising in a book dedicated to Lucknow, which could bave provided 
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a wonderful counterpart to the many studies now available of Hindu nationalism. 
In place of the stark rejection of Nawabi culture that Joshi’s Hindi writers display, 
for example, we would have probably found a more ambiguous response, for that 
sophisticated culture did remain a powerful instrument of distinction and exercised 
a lasting appeal. Similarly, more women’s voices could have been found to com- 
plement the now familiar discourse of ‘recasting patriarchy’. A closer inquiry 
into the social basis and appeal of the middle class could have highlighted the 
ways in which groups belonging to Nawabi society, children of aristocratic and 
courtesan households, and upwardly-mobile urban and rural groups negotiated a 
place in the middle class and its public sphere. Cultural attitudes of Hindu and 
Muslim middle classes could have been usefully compared. The author tells us 
that he had to leave out a lot of detail when transforming his doctoral thesis into 
a book. Readers might hope that this detail will find place in the author’s next 
book. 


Francesca Orsini 
Faculty of Oriental Studies 
University of Cambridge 


RAJEN Sakis, Social and Economic History of Assam, 1853—1921, Manohar, New 
Delhi, 2000, pp. 258. 


The book presents a sweeping view of the social and economic history of Assam 
approximately during the first century of British rule. Assam being under- 
researched, a book such as this one should be welcomed. However, it chooses to 
focus on only certain aspects of the transition of the region to what it calls the 
‘new economy’ and society. Those seeking a comprehensive history here may be 
disappointed. Parts of western Assam came to British occupation and Permanent 
Settlement in the eighteenth century. The Brahmaputra valley and upper Assam 
became part of British India between 1826 and 1838, and was largely under 
ryotwari. From the brief history of this transfer in Chapter 1, it appears that the 
next 20-odd years can be seen as one of political transition. The period of con- 
solidated British power that followed is the main interest of the book. 

The themes best covered are the decline of the Ahom nobility after British 
takeover, history of the handicrafts, and the origin and growth of the Assamese 
middle class, a product of liberal-secular education and linguistic consciousness, 
and in turn an agent of reform and reformist thought. These three issues form the 
subjects of the strongest chapters in the book (1, 2 and 5). The analysis in each of 
these cases, especially the last one, is well-balanced, nuanced and frequently in- 
sightful. One example is the discussion of the decline of handicrafts in Assam in 
the nineteenth century. The author points out that such a decline took place without 
any direct political interference, which makes it difficult to see in this decline 
evidence for the deindustrialisation thesis. Instead, the decline seems to have been 
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due to integration into a larger economy, but without adequate capital, transporta- 
tion, and commercial institutions. These constraints emerge as the key to the limited 
potentials of the new economy. 

As against these strengths, there are several gaps in the book. It does not provide 
a systematic chronological study of either politics or economics. The ‘new econ- 
omy’ appears without almost any comment on the old economy. Agrarian relations 
are covered in the most cursory manner. So are agricultural change, plantations 
and migrations, the major transformative forces in colonial Assam. True, these 
subjects have been dealt with in other well-known works, but a discussion was 
needed for the sake of completeness and for the reader to get a perspective on 
what is offered. One thus gets a rather partial view of both the new economy and 
the new polity. The preseatation is rather poor. There are no maps, tables appear 
without titles and sources, and the informal writing style, while making the book 
very readable, gives rise to expressions that can leave some readers puzzled. The 
Garos’ ‘periodic killing spree’, the Bhutias’ ‘unpredictable and haughty’ temper, 
needed at least some historically grounded account. 

Having discussed the limitations, it needs to be stated that the three chapters 
that I find the strongest in the book do count as significant contributions. That, 
‘together with the great readability of the book, makes it a welcome addition to the 
rather small body of scholarship on north-eastern India in the colonial period, a 
text very suitable for students. 


Tirthankar Roy 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics 
Pune 


SANJAY SHARMA, Famine, Philanthropy and the Colonial State: North India in 
the Early Nineteenth Century, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2001, pp. 256. 


This book combines social history with a study of the early colonial state. The 
period in which British power spread from its ‘early insecure footholds in 
trading zones to large parts of the Indian subcontinent’ (to quote Sudipta Kaviraj) 
has increasingly been engaging scholars during the last 20 years. It is said that 
colonialism is both a set of institutions as well as a set of discourses. In this book 
the colonial discourse on famine and philanthropy is taken up for study in the 
context of the Doab region of present-day Uttar Pradesh. The central focus is on 
the famine of 1837-38 which, in Sharma’s understanding, was crucial to the 
evolving of colonial famine policy in India. While a crisis of such large proportions 
as occurred in 1837-38 would necessitate remedial measures, the attitude towards 
philanthropy was more indicative of the dilemmas and priorities of the colonial 
state. 
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Famines were endemic to the Doab region (comprising the 13 UP districts of 
Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Mathura, Agra, Etah, 
Mainpuri, Farrukhabad, Etawah, Kanpur and Fatehpur). But of all the famines that 
occurred between the 1780s and the 1860s, Sharma sees the 1837-38 famine as 
being the most disastrous and, therefore, the most challenging to the colonial state. 
His narrative begins earlier, with the chalisa of 1783—84 (so described in popular 
parlance because this corresponds to the year 1840 in the samvat calendar), which 
primarily affected the western Doab but had severe repercussions in Awadh as 
well. Again in 1803-4, shortly after the British takeover, famine conditions de- 
veloped in the Doab region, owing to the failure of the monsoon. At a time when 
the new government was yet trying to familiarise itself with the area, it had to 
face defiance and hostility. The very legitimacy of its rule was threatened. According 
to Sharma, ‘official reactions were riddled with a conflict between a cautious and 
distrustful attitude and the desire to project an ideology of welfare for the new 
subjects’. For a short period of time, i.e., from 1794 until 1801, the Company had 
set up a Grain Department to buy, store, and sell grain as a safeguard against price 
increase. But it soon found that this was not a remunerative activity, and so withdrew 
from the endeavour. Instead, it chose to limit its intervention to periods of scarcity 
when it would regulate grain flows and arrange relief for the deficit zones. At this 
point of time, famine had not penetrated their consciousness to such an extent that 
it should be a lasting concern. Once a famine was over, ‘the state became pre- 
occupied with the larger problems of governance’ until the next one occurred. In 
this case, it happened very soon—i.e., in 1812. This time the state reacted by re- 
stricting the export of grain, but this only brought it into conflict with the established 
practices of the grain trade. 

The conflict between laissez faire principles and paternalism, which dogged 
company policy in the first half of the nineteenth century, had its effect on famine 
management as well. On the one hand, there was the attempt to centralise the 
economy and spread administrative roots, thereby creating an interventionist state, 
and on the other was the professed ideology of non-interventionism, particularly 
for the grain market. 

Things reached breaking point in 1837-38, the year in which Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne of England. The failure of the rains after the summer of 1837 
caused extensive damage to the kharif crops, especially in the southern Doab region 
comprising Agra, Mathura, Etawah, Mainpuri, Farrukhabad and Kanpur districts. 
In other adjoining districts too its effect was felt, but to a lesser extent. There was 
a three-fold increase in grain prices and cattle perished. In their writings and sketches 
of northern India the Viceroy’s sisters, Emily and Fanny Eden, have vividly port- 
rayed scenes of extreme misery that resulted. 

While the book is well written in its entirety, Chapters 3 and 4 are the best. 
‘Pamine-Crime as Popular Action’ (Chapter 3) is rich in detail on the varieties of 
crime committed and the range of people involved in it It was not just known 
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criminal elements that indulged in offences, but even respectable members of 
society such as zamindars. As Sharma puts it, ‘Some were driven by a fear of 
starvation and disease, for others it was a question of protecting a threatened s 

while many others were driven by motives of revenge. All however sh a 
common sense of outrage.’ New collective identities were forged. There were col- 
lective attacks on grain pits and stores, as well as on goods in transit either on land 
or on water. Autumn crime was different from winter crime. Besides, the incidence 
of crime was not necessarily greatest in regions of most acute scarcity. Reading 
this chapter, one feels that so much more work of this kind is waiting to be done. 

We also witness the working of the colonial system in its application of the rule 
of property. Property was so sacrosanct that its damage was regarded as more 
dastardly and culpable than murder! 

The 1837-38 famine was a landmark in that, for the first time, it witnessed a 
systematic attempt at famine relief on the part ofthe state. It was the alarming 
scale of crime and the almost total breakdown of law and order that necessitated 
this effort. Even as relief measures were being undertaken, there were fears of 
promoting indolence among the relief-seekers. Hence the idea was to provide only 
enough for the barest minimum of subsistence. There was also a reluctance to 
interfere with the ‘natural’ functioning of the market. And yet changes were taking 
place. The new classifications of destitutes and paupers broke down traditional 
indigenous identities. Famine relief acted as a social leveller, much to the dis- 
comfiture of the traditional elites. Thus the colonial state was revealed in all its 
contradictions—things were being altered despite the anxiety to maintain the status 
quo. They were getting involved in Indian life at a deeper and deeper level in spite 
of their reluctance to do so and, most dramatically of all, despite all the rhetoric 
about welfare, economic crises were being precipitated. 

It is good to see that the publishers have opted for the footnote format rather 
than endnotes. This makes it more convenient for the reader to look at the notes. 
The cover design—of a famine tank in Kanpur, built in 1837-38 with ‘the voluntary 
contribution of the civilians and the inhabitants of Cawnpore’ (as the marble 
tablet states}—indicates what is to follow. This book is essential reading for all 
those who are interested in the evolving of the colonial state, as well as for anyone 
wanting to know more about the North-Western Provinces in the njneteenth century. 


Visalakshi Menon 
Fellow, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
New Dethi 


CATHERINE A. ROBINSON, Tradition and Liberation: The Hindu Tradition in the Indian 
Women's Movement, Surrey, Curzon Press, 1999, pp. 230. 


Women’s movement in India has had its share of heartaches and joys, and has truly 
matured over the last few decades. Non-party autonomous groups and women’s 
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wings within political parties have fought, argued, converged and diverged on 
issues related to violence, work, health and law. There have been troubled areas 
like the uniform civil code, relationship with state structures and government, 
personal dilemmas of activists and questions of foreign funding, combined with 
sharp debates among the liberal, socialist and radical feminists. However, one area, 
which has been increasingly fraught with tension, has been that of religion. 

In such a scenario, the claim and the aim of this book is a tall one. Two complex, 
distinct and expansive fields, that of the Hindu tradition and of the Indian women’s 
movement, are attempted to be woven together in the narrative of this book, demon- 
strating ‘the process by which cultural and religious concepts and figures are 
accorded new meaning and significance under changing circumstances by different 
groups and individuals’ (p. 1). Religion has a more ancient history than the women’s 
movement, and the latter has had a profound effect on the former, in terms of the 
breakdown of domestic segregation and the entrance of women into spheres outside 
the home. 

In the last two decades, with the resurgence of Hindu nationalism, Roop Kanwar’s 
sati, the Shah Bano controversy, and the growing assertiveness of some women in 
the Hindu Right wing movements, the relationship of the Indian women’s movement 
with religion has compounded. Most of the leading women’s groups are not only 
wary of ‘using’ religion in any way, they actively advocate secularism, which they 
argue is essential to protect ordinary life, including in a substantial way that of 
women, from the violence of majoritarianism, amply demonstrated in the recent 
pogrom in Gujarat. Moreover, the women’s movement in India has been a part of 
larger historical processes related to equality, hierarchy, nationalism and a ‘this- 
worldly’ orientation. 

The Hindu tradition, contrary to what is often stated and believed, has a limited 
resource of toleration. Hinduism has remained a dualistic, conflictual and hier- 
archical religion. Further, male-dominated public rituals and texts mainly represent 
the normative sphere of established Hindu religious activity. Hinduism has had a 
patriarchal edge, with marginalisation of women as part of its tradition. In such a 
scenario, Robinson tries to provide ‘some insight into ways in which a women's 
movement can restate a religious tradition in a society’ (p. 2). The endeavour 
throughout is to find ways in which women’s issues and groups have made new 
attempts to formulate Hindu religious and spiritual identities by reaffirming and 
criticising previously assigned identities within the Hindu religious tradition. 

The book is neatly structured into a chronological order, starting from the Hindu 
Renaissance of the nineteenth century, presenting the arguments advanced by the 
leading male reformers and revivalists on the ‘woman question’. It moves on to 
the emergence of some of the pioneers of the Indian women’s movement, taking 
into account the figures of Ramabai Ranade and Sarala Devi Choudurani. The 
chapter reveals how aspects of Hindu tradition provided a critical means of justifying 
women’s public roles. The book further reviews the writings of Annie Besant and 
Sarojini Naidu to show that the appeal to Hindu beliefs and values helped in 
justifying the ideology of ‘women’s uplift’. The leading members of the All India 
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Women’s Conference are studied next, and how they ‘continued to offer a traditional’ 
Hindu justification for “equal rights”, in addition to or in place of the explicit 
espousal of liberal reforms’ (p. 103). Changes sought by women in the Hindu code 
bill and contemporary debates concerning the possibility of promoting alternative 
perspectives on the position of women from within the domain of the Hindu tradition 
itself are some of the other themes explored in the book. Last, it undertakes a 
scrutiny of some of the key issues still confronting the women’s movement and 
the continuing debate about tradition and liberation in the Indian women’s 
movement, by juxtaposing the writings of Flavia Agnes and Madhu Kishwar. 

When I picked up this book for review, I thought that it would undertake an 
intricate and intense analysis of the ambivalent relationship that the Indian women’s 
movement has had with religion, especially in the post-independence phase. 
However, this book for one is mainly concerned with the colonial period, and here 
too it has chosen to offer a strait-jacketed account of the writings of some of the 
principal actors concerned with ‘women’s issues’, be it reformist men like Ram- 
mohan Roy, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Malabari and Tilak, or some of the elite 
women, like Annie Besant, Sarojini Naidu and Ramabai. The whole book thus 
takes as its reference point some leading high-caste, middle class men and women. 
In the process, the account has become sketchy, as on each of these reformers and 
writers, a more perceptive and profound analysis already exists. 

The book would have gained its edge by offering to do something different, for 
example to probe the views and concerns of the large number of common women 
who became involved with the women’s movement, and their tension-ridden rela- 
tionship with religion. Micro-level details and in-depth analysis could have revealed 
multiple nuances within the movement. The deeply problematic concerns with 
religion, when combined with nationalist claims, produced fractured debates and 
contradictions within the women’s movement. Having chosen not to do so, the 
richness of the women’s movement has somewhere got lost in the book. It would 
have also been interesting to study the implications of the convergence between 
reformers’ and revivalists’ viewpoints regarding women. 

Having said this, the book has some strengths, as it does challenge some of the 
simplistic notions, for instance that the relationship between women’s movements 
and Hindu religion is always antagonistic. It argues for the merits of ‘using’ religion 
in creative ways, to reach a wider constituency and perhaps acquire greater auth- 
enticity. I am, however, just not sure if this would work in the present scenario of 
ascendancy of the Hindu Right, and with their excessive use of religious symbols 
and idioms. The ‘use’ of religion is a double-edged sword, and even if the intentions 
of a movement are noble, once set in motion the very same religious vocabulary 
can acquire its own dynamics, leading to adversarial results. 


Charu Gupta 
Delhi University 
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MEENA RADHAKRISHNA, Dishonoured by History? Criminal Tribes and British 
Colonial Policy, New Delhi, Orient Longman, 2001, pp. 192. 


The monograph under review analyses the political and social context of a 
particularly oppressive piece of colonial legislation, the ‘Criminal Tribes Act’ (CTA) 
of 1911. While the first law of this kind had been enacted four decades earlier, the 
1911 Act was significant in that it further facilitated the notification of ‘cnminal 
tribes’ by authorising local officials to register members of itinerant communities 
and their relatives summarily, without any legal procedure, as ‘hereditary criminals’. 
Moreover, the act extended ‘criminal tribes’ legislation for the first time to the 
Madras Presidency. Radhakrishna’s study focuses specifically on implications of 
the CTA for the South Indian Koravar, Yerukula and Koracha communities whose 
traditional subsistence strategies (namely itinerant salt and grain trade) had 
progressively failed them after the mid-nineteenth century due to the introduction 
of railways, investment in roads and colonial revenue policies. Contextualising 
the debate on ‘criminal tribes’ in the wider Victorian discourse on ‘crime’, the 
author points out that British administrators in India laid far less emphasis on 
cugenic than on sociological ‘explanations’ of crime. Hence nomadic communities 
were deemed to be criminal not because of their genetic disposition, but rather due 
to ‘irrational’ habits (e.g., allegedly ‘aimless wandering’), ‘immoral’ customs (e.g., 
easy divorce) and to a loss of traditional means of subsistence. ‘Criminal tribes’, 
therefore, required civilisational effort, i.e., education backed up by coercion, and 
this was what the CTAs were intended to provide a legal framework for. 
Koravars, Yerukulas and Korachas, like other nomadic communities, had 
combined itinerant trade with other economic activities such as cattle breeding 
and the production of bamboo items. Yet when pack bullocks were increasingly 
replaced by carts and railways, when itinerant traders were sidelined by merchant 
firms, the colonial administration concluded that these communities had lost all 
‘visible sources of income’ and were, therefore, bound to take to crime. This was 
the ideological foundation of their being notified as ‘criminal tribes’ though even 
colonial officials put on record that there was no statistical indication for any 
increased propensity to crime on the part of nomadic communities. Radhakrishna’s 
study is at its best where it turns to the various interests that guaranteed the remark- 
able success and endurance of this rather fragile ideological construct. On a local 
level, police officials found their almost unrestricted authority to notify members 
of itinerant communities as ‘hereditary criminals’ under the 1911 CTA a handy 
means to extract irregular fees from these vulnerable groups. Even more importantly, 
the task of surveillance of ‘criminal tribes’ had been assigned to ‘village headmen’ 
in the Madras Presidency. These were usually substantial landowners whom the 
CTA thus provided with d powerful means to extract unpaid agricultural labour 
from tribal households. The implementation of the CTA was hence based on a 
coalition of the British administration and of South Indian landlords—a coalition 
that disintegrated. However, in the 1920s when the latter increasingly shifted their 
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allegiance to the Congress and the surveillance of ‘criminal tribes’ was transferred 
to the police. 

Moreover, the CTA of 1911 was also of considerable interest to capitalist 
entrepreneurs as it provided for the creation of ‘settlements’ where ‘criminal tribes’ 
were to be coercively accustomed to a sedentary life, wage labour and ‘moral 
ways’. The concept of ‘criminal tribe settlements’ drew on the experience of British 
elites with the institution of penal ‘colonies’ and, as elsewhere in the Empire, the 
Salvation Army was in the forefront of propagating and also managing them. 
Though the conversion of nomadic communities to an agrarian life-style (deemed 
to be most appropriate for Indians) was stated to be a prime objective of the CTA, 
agricultural ‘settlements’ never seem to have taken off. This was mainly due to the 
fact that neither the colonial state nor the involved missionary agencies and least 
of all, the landlords, were prepared to give ‘criminal tribe’ households access to 
property in land. More successful were industrial settlements—the United Plant- 
ers Association of South India, British tea companies operating in Assam 
as well as numerous factory and mine owners (including Parrys in Tinnevelly) 
were rather keen to gain control over a social group whose inferior legal status 
ensured that they could be compelled to work according to the employer’s 
requirements more easily than (formally) ‘free’ labour. Social stigma and legal 
subordination also isolated members of ‘criminal tribes’ from the rest of the labour 
force, and facilitated inducing them to act as blacklegs on the occasion of 
strikes. 

A particularly interesting case, which the author discusses in some detail, is 
that of the ‘Stuartpuram Settlement’ in Guntur District, where about 6,000 Yerukulas 
lived from 1913 onwards. This ‘settlement’ was under the supervision of the 
Salvation Army—an organisation that had been instrumental, as Radhakrishna 
shows, in establishing the concept of ‘crimnocurology’ within the colonial admin- 
istration, which implied the breaking up of tribal communities into smal] households, 
the redefinition of gender roles according to partly Victorian, partly brahmanical 
standards, the separation of children from their parents with the explict objective 
to disrupt the transmission of community values, customs and traditions in order 
to gain full control over the children’s minds. The totalitarian concept of ‘crim- 
nocurology’ also included close surveillance, restriction of the ‘crims’ freedom of 
movement and coerced labour. The Salvation Army, organised like a business con- 
cern with a military command structure, was an ideal and experienced agency for 
running such a ‘settlement’. In the case of the Stuartpuram Settlement, the Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Development Company (ILTD) found the Salvation Amny to be an 
ideal agency for administering the labour force of their new factory, where first 
only female, and later male detainees were also employed. 

Radhakrishna has produced an important study, but there are also some 
limitations. Least problematic is that her discussion of South Indian itinerant com- 
munities’ mode of subsistence and way of life before their notification as ‘criminal 
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tribes’ is rather sketchy—a shortcoming that merely shows the need for further 
research. More serious is that her reconstruction of the ideological context, in 
which the CTA of 1911 was formed, draws almost exclusively on material con- 
cerning contemporary British views on crime, Indian nomadic communities and 
‘gypsies’. Yet in order to understand the foundations of both the social coalitions 
confronting ‘criminal tribes’ in colonial South Asia and the continuing oppression 
of ‘denotified tribes’ in post-colonial India, a detailed analysis of changing per- 
ceptions of Koravars, Yerukulas and Korachas by South Indian landlords and other 
sedentary caste-Hindus would have been useful. Another drawback concerns the 
chapter on ‘historic memory’ where the author refers to conversations with de- 
scendants of the Stuartpuram ‘settlers’, indicating that the social mechanisms of 
transmitting community knowledge from one generation to the next were effectively 
destroyed by the Salvation Army’s ‘crimnocurology’. Hence, though the mission- 
aries are perceived as social adversaries by most inhabitants, their representation 
of the community’s past as that of a ‘criminal tribe’ has apparently been internalised 
in the Yerukula’s folklore, while all memory of their earlier mode of subsistence as 
itinerant traders seems to have been lost. Even when drawing on history to underpin 
postcolonial struggles against retrenchment, Stuartpuram workers appear to have 
relied rather on their alleged identity as ‘reformed criminals’ than on their tradition 
of resistance against Salvationist oppression that is so vividly recorded in colonial 
documents. While Radhakrishna’s argument is interesting and plausible, it could 
have been more convincing and possibly more nuanced if the quoted Salvation 
Amny songs (taught to pupils in Stuartpuram in the 1920s and 1930s) had been 
compared more carefully with contemporary Yerukula folklore and detailed oral 
history accounts. 

These shortcomings should be mentioned as they point to possibilities of 
further research. At the same time, the main achievement of the study under 
review should not be lost sight of. Being more than just another exercise in ‘frag- 
mentary history’, it does, from the reviewer's point of view, provide new insights 
into complex processes of class formation under colonial capitalism. In this context, 
the CTA of 1911 can be understood as one of several legal instruments created by 
the colonial state in order to achieve a commodification of labour without granting 
even the fiction of contractual freedom to workers. These instruments need to be 
understood and wait to be analysed as a complex of regulatory practices, which 
could also be used as functional equivalents. In fact, Radhakrishna shows that 
planters were especially desirous to employ coerced labour under the CTA of 1911 
when indenture became more and more difficult to defend. ‘Criminality’ provided 
another handy legitimation for constituting a legally inferior, coercible category of 
colonial labour and the Salvation Army offered itself as an experienced agency of 
control. 

Ravi Ahuja 
Centre for Modern Oriental Studies, Berlin 
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Suamita Basu, Religious Revivalism as Nationalist Discourse. Swami Vivekananda 
and New Hinduism in Nineteenth Century Bengal, Delhi, Oxford University 
Press, 2002, pp. 202. 


I have sometimes wondered if present day authors condescend to write blurbs for 
their own work. This concern follows from the fact that of late, matter appearing in 
the dust jacket of a book appears to send messages of a quite different nature when 
compared to those suggested by the main text. The work under review, in my 
opinion, falls under this category. For one, it is doubtful if either Sri Ramakrishna 
or Swami Vivekananda were ‘reformers’ in the accepted sense of the term of ‘made 
valuable contributions to the Indian social and religious reform movements in the 
nineteenth century’. In the case of Vivekananda, it would have been important to 
draw a distinction between a liberal-reformist outlook and active participation in 
organised reform campaigns. And Sri Ramakrishna, one would have to say, does 
not fit into either of these categories. Again, contrary to what is claimed, this is not 
an extended comparison of Vivekananda’s ‘political beliefs’ with those of his 
well-known contemporaries. Since the Swami rejected the political praxis, if not 
the nationalist, such comparisons, I imagine, would have been in any case, 
problematical. 

Essentially, the book makes a two-fold argument. First, it claims that given the 
conditions peculiar to colonial Bengal, nationalism was expressed more as a defence 
of modernity than as anti-colonial sentiment. This followed from a consciously 
devised strategy that aimed at forging cohesion and a broad unity among colonised 
Hindus. In the author’s opinion, it was Vivekananda who contributed most sig- 
nificantly to this unitive strategy, reconciling conservative, xenophobic Hindu 
opinion and radical reformism, intellectually anchored in the modern west. This 
mediation, juxtaposing a cultural pride in Hinduism with a modern-rationalist 
outlook (and which effectively made Hinduism an agency for modernity) was 
possible through an innovative use of tradition. Here, Basu analyses in some detail, 
Vivekananda’s reinterpretation of Advaita Vedanta in the light of contemporary 
needs. Hereafter, the life and labours of the Swami are interpreted more as ‘nation- 
alist texts’ than discursive contributions to Hindu religion and philosophy. Evidently, 
this separates Basu’s thesis from that of Professor Tapan Raychaudhuri, who believes 
that the contributions of Vivekananda essentially proceed from his deep personal 
convictions as a Hindu sanyasi, rather than as the cultural self-assertion of a col- 
onised Hindu Bengali. 

At various places in the book, the author also comes up with interesting and 
fairly original comments on the instrumentality of Advaita Vedanta (p. 77) and the 
centrality of religion in the history of ideas in the nineteenth century (p. 193). The 
book has the added advantage of drawing upon both current social theory and rare 
Bengali tracts/pamphlets of the period to further embellish its major arguments. 
On the whole, these qualities make Basu’s work an important and impressive 
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contribution to Bengal studies and to critical reassessments of Vivekananda in 
particular. 

The most pressing question for a work of this kind is, of course, that which 
seeks to define and delineate what is ‘new’ in modern Hinduism. While on the 
whole this question is handled quite competently, I wish Basu was less sweeping 
with her generalisations. For instance, one doubts if the label ‘neo-Hindu’ may be 
equally applied to Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda as suggested (p. 72). Further, 
even as they acknowledged their intellectual debts to Christianity and the 
philosophical traditions of the West, Brahmos of the nineteenth century, I suspect, 
would have been rather aggrieved upon Brahmodharma being called the ‘first 
derivative discourse’ (p. 15). The argument that whereas Brahmos, in order to be 
‘modern’, had discarded Hinduism, Hindu revivalists discarded the ‘modern’ in 
order to re-establish their credentials as Hindus (p. 38) reflects a rather unproblem- 
atised reading of something as complexly related as reform and revival. Revivalism 
was not always regressive traditionalism and one really needs to separate, as the 
author herself appears to have done in a few places, the revivalist from the reaction- 
ary. After all, the title to this book itself suggests an intermeshing of ‘revivalism’ 
and the ‘new Hinduism’ of Swami Vivekananda which implicitly situates the Swami 
within the revivalist camp. 

Finally, this book also reveals the critical need for social analysts of religion to 
acquire a greater familiarity with the category of religion itself and grant it 
the space and autonomy that it deserves. Contrary to what Basu claims (p. 87), 
Upanishadic philosophy is not entirely non-dualistic. Further, in the case of Sri 
Ramakrishna (p. 73), there is not so much the transformation of the metaphysical 
construct of the goddess Kali into an indulgent and popular mother-figure as a 
subtle juxtaposition of the two. And this, I should like to suggest, was performed 
more within Brahmanical culture than through the use of rustic folk idioms. Both 
Ramakrishna and Ramprasad were upper caste figures who combined Sakta-Tantrik 
metaphysics with spontaneous bhakti. However, what intrigued me most was Basu’s 
assertion (p. 78) that Vivekananda’s nationalist intervention permitted a transference 
and expression of non-dualist Vedanta through secular ideologies like nationalism, 
humanism and rationalism. Prima facie, the idea appears preposterous. Advaita 
Vedanta, so far as I can see, was strongly non-rational and non-utilitarian in its 
philosophical outlook, qualities strongly antithetical to the dominant mode within 
neo-Hindu thinking both before and after Vivekananda. Men like Gandhi used 
Advaita primarily in an epistemological sense, not in the social or secular. I think 
the point needs to be made that Vivekananda’s attempt to locate certain ethical and 
cultural possibilities within non-dualism does not radically change the categories 
of thought within this tradition and that this intervention, important as it no doubt 
was 1n the context of modem India, was more an apologetic gloss than a scholastic 
reinterpretation. It would also not do to claim that non-dualist philosophy alone 
qualifies to be the Indian version of humanism (p. 87). One of the greatest humanist 
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poets of Bengal, Chandidas, belonged to the dualist Vaishnav-Sahajiya tradition. 
In the context of modern India too, such claims, I fear, do sound rather unkind 
towards a whole generation of Bengali intellectuals before Vivekananda. 


Amiya P. Sen 

Centre for Contemporary Studies 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
New Delhi 


Haripriya RANGAN, Of Myths and Movements: Rewriting Chipko into Himalayan 
History, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2000, pp. 272. 


AKHILESHWAR PatHak, Laws, Strategies and Ideologies: Legislating Forests in 
Colonial India, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2002, pp. 185. 


The rise of environmental history in the last decades of the twentieth century opened 
up history writing to new themes and uncharted terrain. These included an explor- 
ation of the histories of states and polities in their relationship with natural resources 
on the one hand and history of movements for the rights of the people on the other. 
In the course of writing these histones the dominant discourses also made scathing 
critiques of modern development paradigms and their impact on marginalised and 
disadvantaged sections of the society. The resultant ideology of the ‘Environmental- 
ism of the Poor’ was done by people who were involved with existing environmental 
movements as activists or merely as ideologues. Today, after 15 years of the advent 
of environmentalism, the movements that provided it inspiration find themselves 
in a crisis. Little wonder then that there is now a serious attempt to re-evaluate the 
approaches of environmental history that popularised environmentalism as an 
ideology amongst Indian intelligentsia. The books under review are an attempt 
precisely at this task. 

Haripriya Rangan’s book Of Myths and Movements is an attempt to reinterpret 
the Chipko movement and its meaning for sustainable regional development. She 
wntes that Chipko was a ‘social movement’ that emerged nearly 25 years ago in 
the Garhwal Himalayas, and today ‘transformed by a variety of narratives it exists 
as a myth’ (p. 1). It is significant that Rangan describes Chipko as a social and not 
an environmental movement for previous historigraphy has lauded Chipko as a 
symbol of neo-traditional environmentalism especially in the writings of Chandi 
Prasad Bhatt, Sunderlal Bahuguna, Vandana Shiva and Ramachandra Guha. Making 
a critique of their writings, Rangan tries to contextualise Chipko in the political 
ecology and economy of the region for which she identifies five different elements 
of study. These are the social discourses of relationship between humans and 
ecological change, forms of production, consumption and accumulation, linkages 
between different sectors of economic activity, ways in which institutional control 
is exercised and finally the different methods of contest of prevailing institutional 
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and social arrangements. In sum, the book tries to present an inter-disciplinary 
geographical-historical perspective on Chipko. 

One of the most striking feature of Rangan’s narrative is that it is interspersed 
with interviews with individuals who plead for the development of their area and 
often argue that the long term impact of the Chipko movement was detrimental to 
this very cause. The selection of the interviews and her analysis shows that the 
author possesses a rather uncritical perspective in support of modern development. 
While tracing the genealogies of the development discourse in Garhwal the author 
also points to roots of marginalisation of region in the colonial and post-colonial 
periods. Here, she also attempts to elucidate the role of state in people oriented 
modern development. It is here that the range and scope of the book is widespread 
and the author attempts her most complex analysis. Being a geographer, Rangan 
explores the unique relationship between ecological settings and institutions of 
governance. The starkest example of this is her analysis of the forestry regimes in 
colonial Garhwal through which she argues that one must look at the state as a 
heterogencous entity where there is a yawning gap between the letter of the law 
and its implementation. This she attributes to`an emerging discrimination and local 
pressures on the local society and economy during the period. By doing this she 
seeks to refute Ramachandra Guha’s interpretation that colonial foresters functioned 
as scientific managers of forest. However, on closer inspection of both her and 
Guha’s argument we find that Rangan’s critique is misplaced as it does not recognise 
that Guha’s critique is based on his understanding that scientific forestry was 
essentially a commercial operation that brought about social engineering in the 
Garhwal society. The author’s analysis simply qualifies and details this proposition 
rather than contradict it. Further, her analysis of vested interests and social differen- 
tiation is interesting but substantiated through little evidence in the context of 
colonial forest policy. The same problem exists with the analysis of the post-colonial - 
situation that foregrounds her analysis of Chipko. Here the discussion has a national 
rather than a regional focus, which is quite surprising as the author, seeks to push 
an argument for regional sustainable development. While there are few who would 
disagree with this larger argument, the solutions that she offers are within the frame- 
work of nationalist capitalist development. Within her given framework perhaps, 
the goals of development cannot be met with the aspirations of the people of 
Garhwal, and this remains the book’s biggest drawback. 

Like Rangan’s work, Akhileshwar Pathak’s book, Laws, Strategies and Ideol- 
ogies: Legislating Forests in Colonial India also revisits an old theme in forestry 
history. Ever since mid-1980s, historians have been writing about the emergence 
of state monopolies over the ownership of forests in the colonial times. Yet seldom 
has the process and social practices that go into the formulation of legislation been 
analysed and deconstructed by environmental historians. Pathak’s book fills 
precisely this historiographical gap and in the process also revises certain accepted 
ideas about the nature of forest laws in Colonial India. In particular, he takes the 
case of Malabar and Kanara in two parts. The first part of the book focuses on the 
company period and the debate over the ownership of forests between 1792, and 
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1860 and the second part looks at the legal developments between 1860 and 1882. 
In both these themes the author deals with the relationship between social practices, 
ideologies and the process of legislation over time, locating his study in the current 
historiography on forest laws and policies. In contrast to the earlier work on forest 
laws, Pathak shows the ways in which some elements of traditional law were 
incorporated into modern law and in the process throws fresh insight into this field 
of inquiry. 

Tracing the history of the forestry debate in the Madras and the Bombay 
Presidency in general, and Malabar in particular, the first part of the book shows 
how there were at least two sets of opinions regarding the ownership of forests. 
The first view recognised the right of the landholders over forests and the other 
stressed the right of the state over forests and wastelands. The Court of Directors 
of the East India Company claimed that the establishment of the conservatorship 
signified the establishment of ‘sovereign right’ over public forestland (p. 155). 
Through this discussion the author rightly points towards the ways in which the 
early colonists reconstructed the ancient rights of the sovereign in order to justify 
their own claims to forest and wastelands. Perhaps the most telling example of this 
is Pathak’s detailed analysis of the ideas of Thomas Law Blane, the Collector of 
Kanara. While disputing the ancient rights of cultivators over forest and wastelands, 
Blane attempted to redefine the terms on which the state could get monopoly control 
over the forest and wastelands. 

More significantly Pathak’s book is also important because it revisits the important 
debate between Brandis and Baden-Powell on the nature of community rights in 
forests. This debate, which has also been termed as an early environmental debate 
by Ramachandra Guha in one of his early articles, was important from the standpoint 
of the interface between conventional conservation and usufruct rights of local 
people. Earlier environmental historians have remarked that Brandis was a pioneer 
in recommending community rights in forests and he professed a genuine empathy 
for the community. Pathak’s work reviews this argument and shows that Brandis’s 
ideas were in fact grounded in the political will to reorder, contro] and regulate 
usufruct rights for colonial ends. Another important observation that Pathak makes 
in this respect is the adjustments that Baden-Powell had to make in his ideas in the 
formulation of the forest laws. All these developments he contends, were grounded 
in the social, historical and material reality of colonial India. This means that the 
forest laws that were enacted were a result of the interaction between the experience 
of the foresters, the local realities and colonial exigencies. All laws were thus pro- 
duced to meet a desired end and the ideas that went into their making were produced 
at dispersed sites. 

It is on this theoretical basis that the author seeks to challenge the duality between 
traditional law and the modern law, between tradition and modernity and between 
the colonial and the pre-colonial systems of governance. If both were adaptable 
and changing then what was the specificity of colonialism in the legal context? In 
answer to this question Pathak states that colonial contact was not an encounter of 
two diverse spheres. Diverse elements from local society and what the British 
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brought with them were selectively unfolded and strategically deployed to achieve 
certain results. The movement of law was towards producing specific results rather 
than the sanctity of western-modem ideas vis-à-vis local ideas. This conclusion by 
Pathak is significant, for it enables us to look beyond the traditional versus modern 
dichotomies that have come to inform a large part of the environmental history 
writing. It also helps us see the interface between oral and written traditions ahd 
evaluate them more critically. But despite these strengths, this argument also under- 
estimates the role of British imperialism and capitalism in setting up the priorities 
of legislation, a detailed analysis of which would have „made his argument more 
powerful. Nevertheless, the book itself is valuable for the new insights it generates 
and the new paths it shows for further research on the history of forest law and 
policy. In this sense, it throws open an uncharted area of research—the process of 
law making. 


Archana Prasad 

Centre for Contemporary 
Studies 

Nehru Memorial Museum 
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Turning the stones over: 
Sixteenth-century millenarianism 
from the Tagus to the Ganges‘ 


Sanjay Subrahmanyam 


University of Oxford 


This article proposes a conjunctural reading of a series of political and ideological currents 
that underpinned empire-building strategies over a good part of Eurasia in the sixteenth 
century. Drawing on recent research concerning Ottoman and other Mediterranean 
millenanan movements, it argues that one can understand these in a context that stretches 
as far as Portugal on the one hand, and Mughal India on the other. Such a reinterpretation 
allows us to approach the question of the ‘Discoveries’ anew, but it also gives us a 
methodological tool to pursue the project of ‘connected histones’ that places South Asia in 
a wider and interactive historical context. 


The stones shall turn and the letters fall straight and in order, 

When you, o Occident, see the riches of the Orient. 

The Ganges, Indus and Tagus shall be a sight marvellous to behold. 
For each shall exchange its goods with the other. 

—Sibylline Prophecy at Sintra (1499).' 


Acknowledgements: This article has been too Jong in the making. A first version appeared in the 
Working Papers in Early Modern History, Department of History, University of Minnesota, 
October 1994. I am grateful to a number of colleagues for their comments, notably Muzaffar 
Alam, the late Jean Aubin, Kathryn Babayan, Cornell Fleischer, Serge Gruzinski, Maurice Kregel. 
Derryl Maclean, Geoffrey Parker, James Treacy and Ines Županov. 
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Portugueses, od , M. Lopes de Almeida, 9 books in 2 vols, Oporto, 1979, Tomo I, pp 71-72. 
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Introduction 


A familiar, long-standing and largely unresolved debate in South Asian history 
opposes those who stand for the specificity of the region, whether or not defined 
in the terms of ‘area studies’, and those who argue that its history must be seen in 
largely universal terms. If, at one point, this debate pitted culturalist proponents 
of Indian other-worldliness against economic historians who argued for the resolute 
rationality of the Indian actor—whether peasant or proletanan—it is today largely 
conceived in terms of the opposition between those who would wish to set out a 
single grand narrative of the development of capitalism, as distinct from those 
who argue that such a view passes too rapidly over the specificities of India’s co- 
lonial experience. As in all radical debates, the subtleties of intermediate positions 
can sometimes wind up being crushed between the two extreme millstones. It is 
thus often argued that a sensible intermediate position can be defended on the 
basis of a comparative historical method, which is to say a sequential process by 
which Indian specificity, once identified, would then be compared to other distinct 
situations, whether separated in time or in space. But scepticism regarding the 
real utility of this traditional comparative method (whether Weberian, or otherwise) 
can also be found in the historiography. An alternative proposition—one amongst 
several—has suggested the idea of ‘connected histories’ as a way of bringing to- 
gether historical phenomena that have all too often been artificially separated by 
historiographical ,convention.? The present article is conceived in the spirit of 
precisely such a project: namely, of reconfiguring the history of South Asia within 
a landscape of early modern connected histories. 

What were the great phenomena that united the globe in the early modem period, 
making it possible for those who lived in different parts of the world, however 
unevenly, to imagine for the first, time the existence of processes on a truly global 
scale?’ Several candidates have presented themselves to historians over the years. 
Microbes, for example, that spread through the width of Eurasia during and im- 
mediately after the Great Mongol Moment, and leading eventually to plague 
epidemics at both ends of the Eurasian landmass. Silver, and precious metals, if 
one is to believe another set of historians, who have patiently traced the spread 
across the world of the produce of the great argentiferous seams at Potosí from 
the 1570s, or from Japan in roughly the same period, leading at times to disastrous 
processes of inflation and social unrest, and even unintentionally producing Don 


? See Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘Connected Histories Notes towards a reconfiguration of Early 
Modern Eurasia’, Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 31(3), 1997, pp. 735-62 (reprinted ın Victor Lieberman, 
ed.. Beyond Binary Histories’ Re-umagining Eurasia to c. 1830, Ann Arbor, 1999, pp 289-316). 
The argument was developed further by Serge Gruznski, ‘Les mondes mêlés de la Monarchie 
catholique et autres “connected histones”’, Annales HSS, Vol. 56(1), 2001, pp 85-117 (the same 
issuc of Annales HSS also included an earlier French version of the present article). 

> Thus, to take but two examples of ‘global’ thinking, Kanb Celebi, CrhdnnumA, from the mid- 
seventeenth century, for which see M. Norberg. trans , Gihan Numa, Geographia onentalis, 2 
vols, Londm: Gothorum, 1818; and Antémio Galvio, Tratado dos Descobnmentos (1563), eds, 
Visconde de Lagoa and Elaine Sancean, 4th edn, Barcelos, 1987 
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Quixote if one is to follow Pierre Vilar.‘ Plants and animals, if one is to take the 
proponents of the ‘Columbian Exchange’ thesis at their word, that both presented 
possibilities for agricultural and livestock expansion, and also at times decimated 
both older lifestyles and older populations. But there was, besides all these un- 
doubtedly valid theses, another set of phenomena that operated on a global scale 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth and even seventeenth centuries, with very wide cultural, 
social and even political repercussions. I refer here to the complex of interlinked 
millenarian political movements that seem to accompany the process of European 
expansion, at times providing them with crucial ideological inputs. Much has 
been written about such movements as sites of rebellion and resistance, as the 
desperate defence mechanisms of threatened groups, who produced their own 
prophets, as in Canudos at the end of the nineteenth century.* These views are 
pretty much in consonance with Norman Cohn’s celebrated essay of 1957, which 
sought to demonstrate how ‘between the close of the eleventh century and the 
first half of the sixteenth it repeatedly happened in Europe that the desire of the 
poor to improve the material conditions of their lives became transfused with 
phantasies of a new Paradise on earth’.® Yet, what of political millenarianism as 
domunating ideology, as a building-block of empire and fuel for imperial ambition? 
It is to this rather less explored, and yet resolutely global and early modern phenom- 
enon, that the present analysis is dedicated. 

It may be useful to begin though with a brief reflection on questions of definition, 
in order to distinguish millenarian movements from others that were simply based 
on more general prophetic visions, or ideas of the Crusade. A recent historian of 
millenaranism in China has proposed the following definition that seems adequate 
to us; we are dealing, writes Jonathan Spence, with a ‘pattern of belief (.. . ) 
[that] promised the possibility of a final world in which there would be “cosmos 
without chaos”, a world of “making wonderful” without imperfections, an eternal 
peace beyond history, a changeless realm ruled by an unchallenged god’. He 
adds that ‘teachers and prophets foresaw that before this new world was attained 
there would be a final apocalyptic battle between two forces, a battle in which, 
after much agony, the good would triumph and the evil be driven from the earth’.’ 
Spence writes in the context of the nineteenth-century Taiping kingdom, but the 
definition is at one and the same time sufficiently general and sufficiently specific 
to meet our requirements. 


4 Pierre Vilar, ‘The age of Don Quixote’ in Peter Earle, ed., Essays in European Economic 
History 1500-1800, Oxford, 1974, pp. 100-12. 

5 See the classic work by Euclides da Cunha, Rebellion in the Backlands (Os Sert6es), tr. Samuel 
Putnam, Chicago, 1944. 

* Norman Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium. Revolutionary Messianism in Medieval and 
Reformation Europe and its Beanng on Modern Totalitanan Movements, 2nd edn, New York, 
1961, p. xiL 

7 Jonathan D. Spence, God's Chinese Son: The Taiping Heavenly Kingdom of Hong Xiuquan, 
London, 1996, p. xx. 
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Let us now consider a series of minor illustrative incidents from the opening 
years of the sixteenth century, that seem nevertheless to take us to the core of the 
problem at hand. In 1513, the Portuguese governor of the Estado da Índia (‘State 
of the Indies’), the celebrated Afonso de Albuquerque, enters the Red Sea with 
his fleet. Off the west coast of Yemen, near the island of Kamaran, Albuquerque 
claims to witness a celestial sign that confirms him in his various projects: to at- 
tack and destroy the Muslim holy cities of Mecca and Medina, to build an alliance 
with the legendary Prester John, ruler of Ethiopia, and to affirm Portugal’s destiny 
in the creation of Universal Empire extending into the Indian Ocean. In a letter to 
his friend, the courtier and intellectual Duarte Galvão (where he covers ground 
equally addressed in another letter, this one to his king), Albuquerque writes: 


{Our fleet] thus being at anchor in that sea, there appeared a sign in the sky in 
the direction of the land of Prester John, a great and very bright cross, very 
well outlined and most resplendent: I saw a cloud approach it, but when it 
came closer, it broke up into pieces and did not cover [the cross]; it thus remained 
for a good amount of time in the sky, seen and adored by many, and some 
were so moved by devotion that they broke into great tears, for Our Lord 
showed us that sign in the direction of those parts of Prester John where He 
held Himself to be best served by us; and we, as men of too little faith, did not 
dare to launch ourselves in that sense (... ).* 


The last remark concerns the fact that both winds and unrest among the crews 
constrained the Portuguese fleet and frustrated Albuquerque in his ambitions, 
though his time in the Red Sea was certainly helpful in order for him to gather 
information on the Hijaz, and the disposition of the Muslim holy cities. On a later 
night, he notes in a letter to the king Dom Manuel, yet another celestial phenomenon 
caught his attention. 


Thus, one night, we saw pass through the sky a very long and wide ray [of 
light], not a star, but in the fashion of a bolt of fire (rayo de fogo), and it came 
from the side of the land of Prester John, extending some distance across the 
sky, and went and fell on the lands of Jiddah [Judá] and Mecca [Mega].? 


There was no mistaking this sign either, even if on this occasion (unlike earlier) 
Albuquerque did not ask for ‘an inquiry to be carried out in all this ships’, nor do 
we know whether the Portuguese fell on their knees and prayed (se asemtou em 
Jyolhos e hadorou) as they did in the earlier incident. Nevertheless, in his letter to 
Duarte Galvao, the Portuguese governor did go on to note accurately an extant 
hadis (or tradition of the Prophet) concerning the eschatological role of the 


t R.A. de Bulhifo Pato, ed., Cartas de Afonso de Albuquerque, Vol I, Lisbon, 1884. pp. 399- 
400, Afonso de Albugerque to Duarte Galvil, s.l. n.d. (late 1513) 
® Albuquerque to Dom Manuel, 4 December 1513, ın Cartas, Vol. L, p. 231. 
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Habashis (or Ethiopians) in relation to the destruction of the House of God (at 
Mecca) at the End of Time: - 


The Moors [Muslims] hold as a prophecy that he [Prester John] will feed his 
elephants and horses in the house of Mecca, and that he will bring about its 
destruction and our help, and our entry into the Red Sea was hence a very 
great blow to them.!° 


Some three decades later, in 1540, a Venetian envoy, Michele Membré found 
himself in Safavid Iran, in the itinerant court of Shah Tahmasp, in order to propose 
an alliance between the Safavids and some of the Christian powers of the Mediter- 
ranean against their common enemy, the Ottoman Empire. Membré was a keen 
observer of the Safavid court, and was also quite clearly on close terms with some 
of the Shah’s own brothers whom he describes at some length. In the middle of 
this description, however, he slips in a few phrases that are worthy of mention. 


The King has a sister in his house who he does not want to be married, because, 
he says, he is keeping her to be the wife of the Mahdi. This Mahdi is a descendant 
of ‘Ali and Muhammad; and he says he keeps her on the grounds that he is the 
court and the true place of Muhammad. Thus, too, he has a white horse, which 
he keeps for the said Mahdi, which had a cloth of crimson velvet, and silver 
shoes; sometimes pure gold ones. No one rides this horse and they always put 
it in front of all his horses." 


Shah Tahmasp, like Albuquerque, took his eschatological expectations rather 
seriously, inserted though they were in a system of Shi‘i rather than Catholic 
beliefs, concerning the imminent return of the Imam Mahdi, the long-awaited 
one, who would announce the End of Time and the Day of Judgement (giydmat). 
In turn, the Venetians, like the Portuguese, were obliged to take his beliefs and 
those of his followers (the qizilbash) seriously, if only to be able to pursue a 
meaningful set of policies with respect to Iran in the epoch. 

This takes us to our third example, the final one of this introductory series. 
During the course of a campaign in Afghanistan in mid-1581—that is in the year 
989 of the Hegiran calendar which is followed by most Muslims the world over— 
the Mughal ruler Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad Akbar began quizzing the Catalan J esuit 
António Monserrate (then on a mission to his court) on matters pertaining to the 
millennium, that is, about ‘the Last Judgement, whether Christ would be the Judge, 
and when it would occur’. The underlying purpose was complex, and surely lay 
in part in Akbar’s desire to tease out both the theological differences and the 


© Cartas, VoL L, p. 400. ‘Os mouros tem por profecia que elle [Preste Jo&o] ha de dar de comer 
aoe alifantes e aos seus cavalos na casa de Meca, e que per meyos d'elle ha de vyr sua destroy¢&o 
e nossa ajuda, e foi mu grande açoute pera elles a emtrada do Mar Roxo’. 

1 Michele Membré, Mission to the Lord Sophy of Persia (1539-1542), trans. A.H. Morton, 
London, 1993, pp 25-26. 
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commonalities between his own heterodox brand of Islam and the Jesuit version 
of Christianity. Monserrate, himself a strong believer in portents like some other 
influential members of his order, reports in his Mongoliecae Legationis Com- 
mentarius that he stated that the Day of Judgement was a divine mystery, which 
would, however, be known by certain signs, namely ‘wars and rebellions, the fall 
of kingdoms and nations, the invasion, devastation and conquest of nation by 
nation and kingdom by kingdom: and these things we see happening very 
frequently in our time’.’? The hint in the last phrase was rather broad, and must 
have found an echo in a court where millenarian texts and legends enjoyed wide 
circulation. Later, Akbar is reported to have asked if Muhammad was mentioned 
in the Gospel, to which Monserrate responded by insisting that he was not, being 
a false prophet. Monserrate now writes that Akbar wondered aloud, somewhat 
disingenuously, ‘Surely Muhammad cannot be he who is to appear at the end of 
the world as the adversary of all mankind (that is he whom the Musalmans calls 
Dijal)’, the reference being to the idea of the masth al-dajjal, the Anti-Christ who 
appears in some Islamic legends as riding on an ass at the End of Time. 

This article sets out then to explore a millenarian conjuncture that operated 
over a good part of the Old World in the sixteenth century, and which was the 
backdrop to such discussions as that between Albuquerque and Galvão, or Akbar 
and Monserrate. It focuses in particular on the instances of Portugal and India, 
the two ends of a space that will form the notional limits of our discussion to the 
west and the east. Now, much has been written in recent years about the millenarian 
aspirations that helped drive Columbus on his westward voyage, and the curious— 
and ironical—parallel between that millenarianism and the apocalyptic vision of 
some of the indigenous American peoples that the Spaniards encountered in the 
aftermath of 1492. Columbus, it is now generally agreed, was heavily influenced 
by Franciscan apocalyptic thought on the coming of the millennium, so much so 
that he asked to be buried in the habit of that religious order.“ Thus, the Great 
Discoveries to the west, for long regarded as signalling the Birth of Modemity 
and the beginnings of a truly universal sensibility, now appear to historians to 
have been the product not only of advances in navigational techniques and geo- 
graphical knowledge, or of the materialist drive to acquire riches (as Vitorino 
Magalhães Godinho argued with exaggerated force in the Portuguese case), but 
equally of an embarrassingly ‘medieval’ view of the world, which had as much in 
common with Joachim of Fiore as with Copernicus.“ 


" H, Hosten, ed , ‘Mongoliecae Legationis Commentarius’, in Memorrs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. I, 1914, pp. 513-704; S.N. Banerjee and Jobn S. Hoyland, trans , The Commentary 
of Father Monserrate S J. on his Journey to the Court of Akbar, London, 1922, pp 129-34 

U Abbas Hamdani, ‘Columbus and the Recovery of Jerusalem’, Journal of the Amencan Orienta! 
Society, VoL 99{1), 1979, pp. 39-48; also John L. Phelan, The Millennial Kingdom of the Franciscans 
in the New World, Berkeley, 1970, and Alain Milhou, Colón y su mentalidad mestanica en el 
ambiente franciscanista español, Valladolid, 1983. 3 

4 Thus compare Vitonno Magalhtes Godinho, Le devisement du monde: De la pluralité des 
espaces 2 l'espace global de l'humanité, XVame-XVléme siècles, Lisbon, 2000, with Djelal Kadir, 
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As the fifteenth century of the Chnstian calendar drew to a close, the power of 
signs and portents concerning the millennium did not diminish; they were merely 
modified, and appeared in unprecedented forms. The sixteenth century thus saw 
the emergence of a new set of material conditions within which millenarianism 
could arise, and propagate itself both as a current that embraced a large geo- 
graphical space, and as a phenomenon that had specific, and even unique, local 
manifestations. The metaphor of monetary circulation, although inevitably flawed, 
may actually be useful here, for the sixteenth century saw dramatic transformations 
in world bullion flows as well, as a vast interpenetrating network of silver girdled 
the globe. And yet, the consequences of this phenomenon were different for diffe- 
rent societies. The inflation and accompanying social unquiet witnessed in the 
Iberian peninsula found only a pale reflection in the Ottoman domains, and India 
seems to have witnessed practically no inflation at all. Millenarianism, like money, 
allows us to approach a problem of global dimensions, but with quite different 
local manifestations. This means in turn that we cannot safely attempt a macro- 
history of the problem without muddying our boots somewhat in the bogs of 
micro-history. 


pAn 


Ottomans and Safavids 


My own views on this issue have been particularly influenced by the writings of 
the Ottomanist historian Cornell Fleischer, who has argued that the historical 
rhythms of the northern and southem shores of the early modern Mediterranean 
were linked together not only by climate and geography, economic forces and 
political rivalries (as argued by Fernand Braudel), but by certain common cultural 
traits, including a shared sense of millenarian expectation in the century after 
Columbus."* Drawing on primary materials from the Ottoman domains, and linking 
them to an array of secondary millenarian materials from the European Mediter- 
ranean, ranging from writings on Savonarola in Florence, to Carlo Ginzburg’s 
celebrated miller, to the millenarian expectations at the court of Philip II of Spain 
set out by Richard Kagan and others, Fleischer skilfully suggests that the entire 
Mediterranean was the space over which a millenarian conjuncture operated in 
the Age of Charles V and Philip H.” 

While this is undoubtedly valid, I shall argue that it may be equally fruitful to 
see Ottoman millenarianism in relation to similar processes further east (notably 


Columbus and the Ends of the Earth Europe's Prophetic Rhetoric as Conquering Ideology, 
Berkeley, 1992. k 

'S See the useful paper by Cemal Kefadar, ‘Les troubles monétaires de la fin du XVIe siècle et la 
pase de conscience ottomane du déclin’, Annales ESC, Vol. 46(2), Mars-Avril, 1991, pp. 381—400. 

16 We learn that Corel] Fleischer’s A Mediterranean Apocalypse, which I have been so fortunate 
as to consult partially in manuscnpt, will appear shortly 

P See, for example, Richard L Kagan, Lucrecia’s Dreams: Politics and Piophecy in Suteenth- 
Century Spain, Berkeley, 1990, and earlier Donald Weinstein, Savonarola and Florence: Prophecy 
and Patriotism in the Renaissance, Pnoceton, 1970. 
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in Safavid Iran, Mughal India and the Deccan), while at the same time suggesting 
that, in the far west of Eurasia, Portugal too should be brought into the picture for 
a rounded understanding of the Mediterranean. Hopefully, this should help set 
out the hidden undercurrents in the conversation of Akbar and Monserrate, even 
though it took place neither on the banks of the Tagus nor those of the Ganges, 
but rather in between, on those of the Indus. 

It is useful to begin by recalling some essential facts. The year 1591-92 of the 
Christian era was the year 1000 of the Hegiran calendar, and the tenth century for 
Muslims began in 1495 (901 A.H.). These years were thus attended in the Islamic 
world with a level of chiliastic expectation that certainly equalled, and possibly 
even surpassed, that which had attended the Christian millennium." Certain inter- 
mediate years such as 960, 989 and 990 A.H., were also endowed with a particular 
significance, as had also been the case with the Christian calendar. Unfortunately, 
while European medievalists have been unsparing in their attention to the signifi- 
cance of every nuance of the millennium, scholars of the Islamic world have lag- 
ged far behind them. In terms of a modem historiography, therefore, we have far 
less to build on where the Islamic world is concerned, than for l’An Mil. Indeed, 
even where the sixteenth century is concerned, millenarianism in Christian Europe 
is probably more written about than in the lands of Islam. There exists what 1s 
very nearly an industry on one European figure alone, Nostradamus (1503-66). 
Nostradamus’s early success stemmed from his medical feats with plague victims 
in the late 1540s, which brought him to the attention of Catherine de Médicis, and 
enabled him to become physician to Charles IX. His celebrated collection of pre- 
dictions, Centuries astrologiques, first published in 1555, and rewritten in 1558, 
bore a dedication to the same king, and drew on an existing tradition of millenarian 
fears in France and elsewhere.’ In early modern Europe then, millenarian ideolo- 
gies were not merely counter-systems used to question established social hier- 
archies (as a naive reading of Ginzburg might suggest), but could be closely 
associated with the state, which might indulge and even encourage them for its 
own ends, notably the exercise of power. 

This is certainly the case in the areas for which we are best served historiograph- 
ically in the Islamic lands, namely the Ottoman empire, Iran, and north Africa. In 
the context of the year 1000, expectations in these areas were not uniformly 
apocalyptic. Rather, they also hovered optimistically around the possibility of a 
re-ordering of the known world, through the intercession of a mujaddid (or 
“Renewer’); thus, at least one celebrated religious reformer of the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries in India, Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi of the Nagshbandi 


U These themes are dealt with in an umportant recent collection: Mercedes Garcfa-Arenal, ed , 
Mahdisme et millénaiisme en Islam, Special number of the Revue des Mondes Musulmans et de la 
Méditerranée, Nos 91-94, 2000. 

"Cf the excellent essay by Denis Crouzet, ‘Circa 1533 Anxieties, Desires and Dreams’, Journal 
of Earty Modern History, Vol 5(1), 2001, pp 24-61. Useful material may also be found in Michael 
Wintronb, ‘L'ordre du ntuel et l’ordre des choses: L’entrée royale d’Henri II à Rouen’, Annales 
HSS, Vol 56{2), 2001, pp. 479-506, 
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Sufi order, assumed the title of mujaddid-i alf-i sani ('Renewer of the Second 
Millennium’). The idea of the mujaddid paralleled, but did not replace, another 
idea with deep roots in Islamic history, namely the notion of the Imam Mahdi, the 
Concealed or Expected One, who would emerge to reforin the world ın a radical 
fashion. A canonical Persian text by Sayyid ‘Izzat ‘Ali ibn Sayyid Pir ‘Ali Rasulpuri, 
entitled Rauzat al-A’imma, describes the Imam Mahdi thus: that he would be a 
descendant of the Prophet and hence a member of the Quraishi clan, that he would 
be a certain Muhammad Mahdi, and that when he appeared Christ (Isa Masih) 
too would appear. After all men had been led to Islam by the Mahdi’s intervention, 
writes Sayyid Izzat ‘Ali, the Day of Judgement would commence. Some of the 
Shi‘as have long claimed, on the contrary, that the Mahdi need not be born, but 
instead that he already exists as Abu’! Qasim, born near Baghdad ın 258 A.H. 

It has sometimes been asserted, somewhat erroneously, by comparative sociolo- 
gists that it is the Shi‘as alone who believe in the Mahdi. This appears to be in- 
correct, even if some orthodox Sunnis have argued ın a similar fashion at various 
points in time. We may consider the example of Morocco in the middle years of 
the sixteenth century, where the ruler Muhammad al-Shaikh, second of the Sa‘di 
dynasty of Sayyids from the southern Atlas, took to titling himself ‘al-Mahdi’. Of 
Al-Mahdi's older brother Ahmad al-A ‘raj, it had already been said by his admirers 
that he was the one who had been promised by the Prophet and Law-Giver (sâhib 
al-sharf‘a), as ‘the one who would appear at the end of time’.” It 1s noteworthy 
that their opponents, the Wattasids, reacted to their challenge by accusing them of 
being Shi‘as, whereas it appears far more probable that these millenarian ideas 
were brought to their court by Andalusian Muslims. 

Indeed, as has recently demonstrated by Barbara Flemming and Cornell Fleis- 
cher, that most Sunni of states, the Ottoman empire, had a long drawn out flirtation 
with Mahdism in the mid-sixteenth century, particularly during the reigns of Yavuz 
Sultan Selum (1512-20) and his son Sultan Suleyman (r. 1520-66). A text com- 
posed after Selim’s conquest of eastern Anatolia, Syria and Egypt, in 1517, thus 
uses a series of grandiose epithets to describe him, ranging from ‘Succoured by 
God’, to ‘The master of the conjunction’, to the ‘Shadow of God’ (zil Allah). A 
later retrospective account from the 1550s went much further; in this text by Lutfi 
Pasha, titled Tawdrtkh-i Al-i Osmân, Selim is described as the mujaddid of the 
age, and as a World Conqueror. Lütfi Pasha cites with evident approval two letters 
` addressed to Selim, ostensibly written by Sunni ‘ulam&’ from Transoxania, which 
refer to him quite unambiguously as mahdt-yi Akhir-i zaman (‘Messiah of the 
` Last Age’), and as qudrat-i ilahf (‘Divine Force’). Fleischer argues in some detail 
that the nature of Suleyman’s ambitions and self-perception changed rather exten- 
sively between the 1520s, when he first came to the throne, and the 1560s. In the 
first half of his reign, the Ottoman Sultan appears to have been strongly influenced 
by the millenarian currents that had been inherited from the previous reign, and 


2 Mercedes Garcia-Arenal, ‘Saunteté et pouvoir dynastique au Maroc: La résistance de Fès aux 
Sa‘diens’, Annales ESC, Vol 45(4), 1990, p 1034. 
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had taken to designating himself S@hib-Qirdn, ‘Master of the Conjunction’ (a 
Timurid title), as also Mujaddid. 

What emerges from these materials is also a curious effect of ‘twinning’ between 
Suleyman and Charles V, who appear in images of the period as opposites locked 
in a zero-sum game, as ‘two suns in the sky’ (to borrow a popular metaphor, that 
even appears in Erasmus’s letters of the period). These two magnetic poles seem 
to create a sort of millenarian force-field in the Mediterranean in the 1520s and 
1530s, within which other actors play out rôles of smaller dimensions. Even as 
late as the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Portuguese chronicler Diogo 
do Couto would thus insist that the fates of Charles V and Süleyman were indis- 
solubly linked; writing of the death of Süleyman in Hungary in September 1566, 
Couto notes (throwing chronological accuracy to the winds): ‘He was a valorous 
man, and succeeded to the Ottoman empire on the same day that the invincible 
emperor Carlos V was crowned as emperor’.?! The complex nature of individual 
itineraries within this bi-polar Mediterranean field is brought out for example in 
a recent study (by Robert Finlay), which has for its object the political turbulence 
in the Ottoman empire in 1533-34, centring around the curious figure of Alvise 
Gritti, illegitimate son of a Venetian Doge, who had briefly emerged as a major 
player in politics of the epoch. Gritti’s trajectory is somewhat special, even in the 
rogues’ gallery of the epoch, since he was the centre of a millenarian movement 
of prophecies that suggested that the destruction of the Ottoman empire would be 
brought about by ‘the son of some prince’.” As Finlay shows, this expectation 
coloured Gritti’s own comportment, and he eventually began a strange conspiracy 
with the Habsburg ambassador to the Porte, Cornelius Schepper, leading to his 
own decline as well perhaps as that of his putative ally, the Grand Vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha. Gritti remained a Christian to the end of his life, and it seems that this 
Christian identity was in fact crucial in some respects both for his ambitions, and 
in determining the nature of his political downfall (when he was abandoned by 
the Ottomans, and killed by his enemies in late 1534 in Hungary). 

Of particular significance in this context is an Ottoman work composed by a 
qazf with affiliations to the Khalweti Sufi order, coincidentally called Maulana 
‘Isa (that is, Jesus). In this verse text, the J@mi‘ al-Maknandat (‘The Compendium 
of Hidden Things’), completed in around 1543, the rivalry between Süleyman 
and the Habsburg ruler Charles V for the status of Universal Ruler is discussed at 


1 Maria Augusta Lima Cruz, ed., Diogo do Couto e a Década & da Asia, Lisbon, 1993, VoL I, 
p. 192. 

2 Robert Finlay, ‘Prophecy and Politics in Istanbul: Charles V, Sultan Suleyman, and the Habsburg 
Embassy of 1533-1534’, Journal of Earty Modern History, Vol 2(1), 1998, pp. 1-31 The persistent 
complementarities between Habsburg and Ottoman millenanan visions 1s also shown ın a cunous 
text punted in Mexico in 1606, the author of which notes that the destruction of the Ottomans (and 
the victory of the Habsburgs) 1s mevitable, ‘since it is also what the Turks themselves say, and bold 
as a tradition from their ancestors; thus they say that Mahoma was a Prophet, and that he said that 
his law would last a thousand years of which only a few now remain’, cf. Henrico Martinez, 
Reportonio de los tiempos y histona natural de Nueva España, reprint, Mexico City, 1981, Tratado 
Cinco, Ch 7, p. 215. 
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some length. Heavily documenting Stleyman’s claims in that direction, the author 
suggests that events will emerge by the year 960 A.H. (or 1552-53) which will 
make this evident. It is not altogether surprising, therefore, that the nature of 
Suleyman’s pretensions begins to alter somewhat in the 1550s. Now, he is increas- 
ingly seen by himself and his courtiers less as a conqueror (which becomes the 
prerogative of Fatih Mehmed and Selim I) and more as a preserver of internal 
order (thus, the title PadishAh-i ‘Alampandh, Emperor, and Refuge of the World, 
and later Q@nant, the Law-Giver).” Further, the nature of external ambitions seems 
to change somewhat, as from an earlier tendency to systematically destabilise the 
Safavid regime by using dissident members of the royal family like Shah Tahmasp’s 
brother Algas Mirza, the post-1550 Suleyman sought increasingly to demarcate 
boundaries and signed treaties with at least his Asian neighbours. Indeed, if the 
Ottomans had schemed in the 1530s and early 1540s of gaining at least a foothold 
in Gujarat, this seems to have weighed little on their minds by the early 1560s, 
when they attempted to arrive at a modus vivendi with the Portuguese Estado da 
Índia, by an exchange of embassies. Ottoman adventurism in respect of Masqat 
and the Persian Gulf in the 1550s, and then again in the early 1580s, should not 
be confused with dreams of an Indian empire; it has been argued, with some 
conviction, that once they took Basra in late 1546, the major preoccupation of the 
Ottomans was its preservation and the recovery of the costs of occupation. They 
seem, if anything, to have been eager in the late 1540s to promote trade with 
Hurmuz and even Goa.™ Of course, the Ottomans could not abandon the tactical 
building of alliances with Indian and Southeast Asian potentates, and even sent 
out the odd (and usually abortive) maritime expedition in the 1560s, especially to 
Aceh, but this must be seen in the context of longer-term developments. 

At the same time, the particular vocabulary utilised in the entourages of Selim 
and Siilyeman must be seen in the context of developments immediately to their 
east, notably their long-standing rivalry with the Safavids, a dynasty with overt 
messianistic pretensions. The founder of the dynasty, Shah Isma‘il, on assuming 
royal titles in 1501, emerged rapidly as a figure with an eschatological aura sur- 
rounding him.” Identified by himself and by his followers variously with, the 


D Cornell Fleascher, ‘The Lawgiver as Messiah: The Making of the Imperial Image in the Reign 
of Suleymfn’, in Gilles Veinstein, ed., Soliman le Magnifique et son temps, Paris, 1992, pp. 159- 
77. Also the earlier, fundamental, discussion in Barbara Flemming, ‘S@bib-kirfn und Mahdi: 
Turkische Endzeiterwartungen im ersten Jahrzehnt der Regierung Suleym&ns’, in Gyorgy Kara, 
ed., Between the Danube and the Caucasus, Budapest, 1987, pp 43—62. 

* Cf. Robert Mantran, ‘Règlements Fiscaux Ottomans. La Province de Bassorah’, Journal of 
the Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vol. 10(2-3), 1967, pp. 224~76, also, the useful 
overview in Salih Ozbaran, ‘The Ottoman Turks and the Portuguese in the Persian Gulf, 1534— 
1581’, Journal of Asian History, Vol. (1), 1972, pp. 56-74, based on both Portuguese and Ottoman 
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‘L’avénement des Safavides reconsideré’, Moyen Onent et Océan Indien, No. 5, 1988, pp. 1-130. 
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prestigious figures of ‘Ali and Alexander, and at times even with God himself, 
Shah Isma‘il’s appearance on the scene of Iranian politics caused ripples as far as 
Venice and Lisbon. Surrounded by his gizilbash followers, who saw in hima Sufi 
master of whom they were the disciples, Shah Isma‘il elaborated a set of rituals, 
drawing elements from the practices of both earlier Sufi orders, and what have 
been termed ‘shamanistic’ ntuals. The contemporary Italian traveller, Francesco 
Romano wrote of him, “Some say that he is God, others that he is a Prophet. All of 
them, and in particular his soldiers, say that he will not die, and will live eternally’. 
Another Italian traveller and reporter, Giovanni Morosini, wrote to his principals 
from Damascus in 1507: 


He [Shah Isma‘il] is adored in place of one ‘Ali, a relative and apostle of 
Muhammad. Soldiers have been seen praying to him in his pavilion. The Sufi, 
with his head veiled, was at the centre of a great crown, and circle formed by 
the principal Persians in his camp. And just as these Moors here [in the Ottoman 
Empire] praise Muhammad, similarly those who are over there adore the Sufi. 
He is called neither king nor prince, but saint and prophet. 


There was a certain element of simplification inherent in this description, of course. 
Some of Shah Isma‘il’s own seals suggest that he took a more nuanced view of 
his own position, as we see from the epithet ‘Sovereign (Shahanshahi) whom 
God has in His Grace (ba lutf) accompanied on the way’ used in one of them. 
Further, his own poetry, while judged to be not of the highest literary quality, is 
significant for its simultaneous identification with Alexander, God and ‘Ali, and 
its use of the pen-name (takhallus) of Khata’i, which is to say ‘The Sinner’. One 
of these verses runs as follows: 


My name is Shah Isma‘il. I am God’s mystery. 
I am the leader of all these ghdzts. 

My mother is Fatima, my father is ‘Ali; 

and eke I am the Pir of the Twelve Imams. 

I have recovered my father’s blood from Yazid, 
be sure that I am of Haidarian essence. 

Iam the living Khizr and Jesus, son of Mary, 

I am the Alexander of my contemporaries.” 


Or again, in a vein that is slightly more ambiguous on the question of the precise 
powers that Shah Isma‘il wishes to attribute to himself: 


Know for certain that Khata’i is of divine nature, 
that he is related to Muhammad Mustafa. 


*V Minorsky, ‘The Poetry of Shih Isma‘u I’, Bulletin of the School of Onental and African 
Studies, Vol. 10(4), 1942, p. 1042a, also see Wheeler M. Thacksion, ‘The Diwan of Khata’i: Pictures 
for the Poetry of Shah Isma'il I’, Astan Art, Fall 1988, pp. 37-63. 
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He is issued from Safi, he is the scion of Junaid and Haidar, 

he is related to ‘Ali Murtaza. 

For the love of Hasan, he has entered the arena, 

he is related to Husain of Karbala. 

He is like a beggar at the gate of the Mahdi, Master of the Age. 
My name is Wali Shah Isma‘il, my surname is Khata’i. 


It is of interest to note that the Messianic pretensions of Shah Isma‘il, which 
undoubtedly played a role in binding his followers to him, and to their ability to 
confront what were at times daunting military odds, had a dual effect on those 
who were outside of the fold. The Ottomans tended episodically to borrow the 
terminology in vogue in early Safavid Iran, at times ironically to explain their 
defeat of the Safavids at the battle of Chaldiran in 1514. Cornell Fleischer cites a 
passage from Lütfi Pasha’s chronicle, in which Sultan Selim is supposed to have 
addressed his own generals and ministers as his ‘devoted disciples’, using precisely 
the same term, murfd, as was used by Shah Isma‘il to describe his gizilbash fol- 
lowers. Here, rivalry spawned imitation, cutting across not only political but also 
sectarian religious boundaries. On the other hand, Armenian writers of the epoch 
tumed the Messianistic pretensions of Shah Isma‘il on their head, while com- 
menting on his scorched earth policy in the course of campaigns in the north and 
north-west of his domains. One of them wrote in 1504, that ‘the predicted Antichrist 
had arrived, and he was called Sawfi. He attacked the land of the Albanians and 
massacred people as far as the borders of the Caspian. From there he made his 
way to Iran and took Tabriz. He forced the king to flee, placed the people under 
his authority, and imposed levies on them’. That this association of Shah Isma‘il 
with the coming of the millennium, in a negative sense, was no eccentricity of 
this writer, is shown by other Armenian texts, notably one written by Parsam of 
Akhtamar in 1509, which notes: 


At this time, the king of Tabriz was Shah Isma‘il, forerunner of the Antichrist, 
who committed many ravages in our land. There were murders and pillaging 
everywhere. Which pen can describe the crimes and the destruction that he has 
committed in our land?” 


And finally, there were some European (and particularly Italian) observers who— 
while hardly inclined to take the Shah’s pretensions to prophethood seriously— 
nevertheless interpreted their effect generously, in view of the fact that the Safavids 
represented a check on what was the most serious and direct menace in their 
view, namely the Ottoman Empire under Sultans Selim and Süleyman. The 
following summing up by the Venetian public diarist Marino Sanuto has a positive 
tone attached to its funereal solemnity: 


7 Cited in Aubin, ‘L’avénement des Safavides’, p. 75. 
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A man of great justice and with no greed whatever, far more liberal than 
Alexander, prodigious withal, for as soon as he receives money he distributes 
it. So that he appears a God on earth.” 


Here, once more, the early Safavid self-image has contaminated the vocabulary 
of the outside observers who describes the dynasty’s founder, to the extent of the 
precise metaphors and comparisons in use. This is also evident in the title used 
throughout the sixteenth century to describe the Safavids by Europeans, namely 
the Great Sufi. In the mid-sixteenth century, when the Emperor Maximilian mooted 
a project for alliance with Shah Tahmasp against the Ottomans, it was in these 
terms that he was referred to.” Now, while Tahmasp’s reign remains obscure in 
many respects, it appears more or less certain that he had begun by its middle 
years to retreat from the messianic pretensions that attended the dynasty’s 
foundation (while still preserving a literalist belief in the Mahdi’s imminent arrival, 
as we have seen above). Ties with the gizilbash were gradually loosened, and 
the old Turkoman Sufi followers of Shah Isma‘il (in particular the group known 
as the safrydn-i qadim-i Lahejdn) kept at a distance from the reign. The contested 
and bloody interregnum that followed this reign; and especially the rule of Shah 
Isma‘il I (1576-77) and its aftermath, saw the recrudescence of millenarian 
rumours and political forces.” However—and this is significant—such groups as 
adhered to millenarian ideologies were now largely ranged against the state, usually 
through the device of supporting pretenders claiming to be Shah Isma‘il I, miracu- 
lously returned from the dead. The most important of these episodes dates to 
1580-81 (988 A.H.), when a qalandar (or dervish), called Muzawwar emerged to 
challenge Safavid regional governors, claiming to be the dead Shah. This move- 
ment claimed at its height some 20,000 supporters, and was eventually brutally 
crushed through military force. Other similar movements appeared over the next 
few years, albeit with more limited popular support.” 

With the accession in Iran of Shab ‘Abbas in the late 1580s, the millenarian 
atmosphere there took on a decidedly different twist. The first decade of the reign 
is marked by conflicts between the Shah and a resurgent order of heterodox Sufis, 
the Nuqtawis. As recently analysed in some detail by Kathryn Babayan, the 
Nuqtawi challenge fructified precisely because the Safavids moved from their 
initial insistence on ghuluww (which is to say heterodox beliefs of a chiliastic 


* Cited in Aubin, ‘L’ avenement des Safavides’, p. 40. Also see, for a more general consideration 
of source-materials from the period, Aubin, ‘Chroniques persanes et italiennes Notes sur les sources 
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nature, in their case), to a form of Imamism which brought them far closer to the 
sharf‘a.* This meant abandoning an attachment to certain legendary or semi- 
legendary characters in early Islamic history, such as Abu Muslim, or Muhammad 
ibn Hanafiyya, who had earlier played a significant role in the Safavid world- 
view. In turn, the Nuqtawis took to claiming by the 1580s that the Shahs had lost 
legitimacy, and that it was one of their number who would convert ‘spiritual 
monarchy’ (pådishâhf-yi ma‘anawf) into a form of real sovereignty (saltanat-i 
sûrî). A large number of gizilbash, who had in any case been drifting away from 
the Safavid dynasty, now attached themselves to the new order, leading to a most 
dramatic confrontation in the early 1590s. 

In a first step to resolving the tensions with the Nuqtawis, Shah ‘Abbas went so 
far as to declare himself a disciple of the powerful Nuqtawi, Darwish Khusrau. 
But this was not enough to appease the Nuqtawis, who began to claim that in 
Muharram 1002 (1593), one of their number would emerge as ruler and displace 
‘Abbas. Once the Safavid court astrologer Mawlana Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad 
Munajjim al-Yazdi too announced that the imminent conjunction of Saturn and 
Jupiter portended the death of the ruling sovereign, ‘Abbas decided to resolve the 
affair in a novel manner.* He imprisoned or executed the bulk of the Nuqtawis, 
but chose one from amongst them—a certain Yusufi Tarkishduz—to whom he 
notionally abdicated the throne. Thus, the puppet Yusufi was the one who actually 
sat the throne during the unlucky planetary conjunction, with a crown (taj) and 
kingly dress (chârqab), while Shah ‘Abbas claimed merely to be the guardian of 
the harem gates (ishik agAsf bashf) for the interim. Once the conjunction had 
passed, after a four-day reign in which he was kept under strict guard, Yusufi was 
taken out, shot and his body hung on a scaffold for public viewing. Thus, the 
prophecy was nominally fulfilled; a Sultan did indeed die, but it was not Shah 
‘Abbas.’ Thereafter, Darwish Khusrau too was tried for heresy in Qazwin, found 
guilty and subjected to the exemplary punishment of being paraded while seated 
backwards on a donkey through the streets, while sticks, rocks and dirt were 
pelted at him. Then, he too was taken to the gallows, and after his execution his 
impaled corpse was left on display for a week. 


The Alexandrine Heritage 


Millenarianism was thus a force to be reckoned with, and a potent if double- 
edged political strategy in the sixteenth century not only in the Mediterranean, 


” My discussion here draws largely on the important work of Kathryn Babayan, The Waning of 
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but further east. If at times it was used to build a state, as with Shah Isma‘il, or to 
consolidate a phase of rapid geographical expansion, as with Sultan Selim, it was 
at other moments used to challenge the state ın significant ways. Before we extend 
our analysis further into India, 1t may be useful to pause a moment to set out some 
of the common salient elements of Islamic millenarianism as ıt extended in the 
sixteenth century from North Africa and the Balkans into South Asia. Central to 
the issue, we have seen, was the imminent armval of the millennium. The expect- 
ation of a messianic figure was linked to dreams of a ‘universal’ kingdom, which 
in the Ottoman case was perhaps interpreted somewhat literally, but in other 
instances appears to have a more metaphorical content (universal being interpreted 
to signify the conquest of an enemy, who was at the same time a ‘complementary’ ° 
element). Such a quest for universal conquest led almost inevitably to a reinter- 
pretation of the legend of Alexander, the quintessential World Conqueror for the 
Islamic world in the epoch. 

The eastern recension of the Alexandrine legend, which passed from Syriac 
into Persian, and was raised to classical form by Nizami Ganjawi in his Sikandar 
Nâma, usually recognised Alexander not only as a World Conqueror but as a 
Prophet. Certain elements in the legend were seen as key in nature. There is first 
the linking of him to Danus, in fact his Achaemenid opponent in history, who 1s 
now often seen as Alexander’s half-brother. The war between the two is thus a 
fratricidal one, and is an important step in Alexander (Sikandar’s) claim to be a 
universal monarch and a world conqueror, uniting the Hellenic and Persian worlds. 
Danus is defeated by Alexander (hence the latter’s epithet of dérd-shikan), and in 
many versions two traitors among his own men stab him, hoping to win favour 
with Alexander (in fact, Darius was assassinated by a satrap at Hecatompylos, in 
330 B.c.). Alexander kills the two traitors and visits a dying Darius, promising to 
restore him to his throne; but it is too late. This pairing appears not only in the 
Sikandar Nama, but equally in the AkAbér-i Dérdb, or Dârâb Nama, a fantastic 
cycle of stories, which provided the basis for some fine paintings of the early 
Mughal period (c. 1580). The Darab of the title is Dara’s father, the king of Iran, 
or Babylon, as it often ıs termed, for the purposes of the legend. 

A second element in the legend concerns the science of signs, for Sikandar is 
shown not merely as conqueror but seer. There are thus a number of treatises in 
astrology (fal-ndma) attributed to him. Alexander’s association with Aristotle 
obviously did his reputation no harm in this respect. In terms of pictonal repre- 
sentation, this aspect of the legend often focuses on the so-called waqwdg tree, or 
the tree of Waqwag island. Alexander, in his wanderings, is reputed to have arrived 
at this legendary island, in which monkeys had been taught to sweep houses and 
fetch wood, where gold was in such easy availability that the inhabitants made 


“ The Darah Nama in question 1s by Abu Tahir ibn Hasan Musa al-Tansusi, British Library, 
London, Mss. Or. 4615, two paintings represenung the swallowing of Shah Ardashir by a dragon. 
and the island of Nigar are reproduced in Stuart Cary Welch. Imperial Mughal Puinnng. London 
1978, pp 48-51 
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their utensils from it, and where a celebrated tree had fruits that resembled the 
heads of animals and men. In the legend, it is the wagwåq tree that informs Alex- 
ander of his own impending doom. It is the science of signs,-and astrology, that 
also helps to establish the connection between the Alexandrine legend and another 
key piece in the textual fabric of sixteenth-century millenarianism. This is the 
Book of Daniel (or Kitab-i DâniyâN, which revolves around the apocalyptic myth 
concerning the interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. Much used by court- 
astrologers in the sixteenth century, the Book of Daniel was often conflated, or 
read together with talismanic texts, and the Fa! Nâma texts attributed to Alex- 
ander.” It also helped give currency to the equivalence between the Universal 
Kingdom to be established in the millennium, and the Fifth Empire of Daniel’s 
interpretation. 

A third element in the legend is Alexander’s search for immortality and the 
Water of Life (@b-i haydt), to which end he receives instruction not merely from 
Aristotle. His guide in this search is none other than Khwaja Khizr, the immortal 
prophet of verdure, who takes him to the very end of the journey, where Alexander 
eventually fails. Khizr on the other hand drinks the elixir, hence his immortality. 
He thus represents a sort of initiator and guide-cum-prophet, who is also a sign of 
the coming of the Eternal Kingdom; in sixteenth-century north India and the Ot- 
toman Empire, we can see him clearly linked to Islamic millenarian expectations. 

Finally, an element of great significance in the eastern Alexandrine legend is 
his protection of ‘civilisation’ against ‘barbarian’ forces. Concretely, this is the 
episode that recurs in most such texts, where Alexander (Sikandar) builds a copper 
wall at the edge of the world, to defend civilisation against the depredations of 
Gog and Magog (ydj@j wa majaj), again figures that can be used to trace links to 
the Old Testament. The crucial point underlying the legend must, however, not be 
forgotten. It is Alexander’s destiny to establish not merely an universal kingdom, 
but a kingdom of Islam, and Gog and Magog are thus the enemies of Islam. 
Assimilated to the tenuous figure of the Zu’lqarnain (the “Two-Horned’) in the 
Qur’an, Alexander is thus to the Persian, Indo-Persian and Ottoman authors a 
paragon of Persianised Islam.” 


From Muhammad to Rama 


In India, the dawn of the tenth century of the Hegiran calendar was accompanied 
directly by a powerful millenarian movement, that of the Mahdawis.” The 


* For some significant illustrations deriving from sixteenth-century Deccan: fal nama texts, see 
Jean-Pierre Digard, Chevaux et cavaliers arabes dans les arts d’Onent et d'Occident, Paris, 2002. 

EJ have closely followed the summary in Mohammad Wahid Mura, The Life and Works of Amir 
Khusrau, Delhi, 1935, pp. 200-1; but also see Peter Gaeffke, ‘Alexander and the Bengali Sufis’, in 
Alan W. Entwistle and Françoise Mallison, eds, Stwdies in South Astan Devotional Literature, 
Research Papers, 1988-1991, New Delhi/Pans, 1994, pp. 275-84, basing himself on the text in 
Ahmad Shanf, ed., Alaul viractta Stkandarndma, Dhaka, 1977. 

» For an overview, see Qamaruddin, The Mahdawi Movement in India, Delhi, 1985. ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Badayun, Najárt al-rashid (completed ın 999/1591}, claims that the origins of the sect lie 
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movement can be traced to the charismatic figure of a certain Sayyid Muhammad 
Jaunpuri (1443-1505), who fled the city of Jaunpur (in the mid-Gangetic valley, 
close to Benares, and the seat of a fifteenth-century Sultanate) after its fall to the 
Lodi dynasty from Delhi. Sayyid Muhammad saw the fall of Jaunpur as a sign of 
the coming troubles, and after a voyage to the Hijaz (where he polished his skills 
as a theologian), returned to India where in 900 A.H., he declared himself to be 
the Mahdi. In order to propagate this rather austere faith, which required its fol- 
lowers to lead an ascetic life, and to treat every day on earth as if ıt were their last, 
Sayyid Muhammad’s followers promoted a network of lodges, called d&’iras to 
separate them from the usual Sufi hospices, called khângåâhs. The Mahdawi move- 
ment enjoyed an initial popularity in western India, both in the Deccan and in the 
Sultanate of Gujarat. Sayyid Muhammad is said by his own hagiographers to 
have come close to converting the Sultan of Gujarat, Mahmud Bigarha, to his 
cause. Soon enough though, he came to be suspect in the eyes of the state, and 
was forced out of Gujarat; he died in 1505 ın Farah in Baluchistan, where his 
tomb rapidly became a place of pilgrimage. Indeed, the early Safavid rulers Isma‘il 
and Tahmasp took his cult seriously enough to attack the tomb repeatedly. 

Nevertheless, the Mahdawi cult begun by Sayyid Muhammad Jaunpuni did not 
die out. Late sixteenth-century Muslims of varying persuasions expressed curiosity 
and even reverence for it. The biography of the saint-heretic by Miyan Sayyid 
Yusuf titled Matla‘alwildyat was in fact commissioned by the Mughal poet-laureate 
Abu’! Faiz ‘Faizi’ in the late sixteenth century while he was in Burhanpur, ın the 
Deccan.” The redoubtable Sunni ‘@lim, Mulla ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Badayuni, often 
thought to represent late sixteenth-century Sunni orthodoxy in the Mughal court, 
has the following enigmatic passage on the subject of Sayyid Muhammad in his 
universal history: 


And in this year [910 A.H.] Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, may God 
sanctify his holy resting place, who was one of the chief of the great walfs and 
had even laid claim to be the Mahdi, in answer to the call of Him who has the 
true claim to us all answered, Here am I, while retuming from Makkah the 
sacred city to Hindustan, at the town of Farah where he was buned. Qazi Husain 
Zargar of Qandahar, God’s mercy be on him, whom, as well as the Mir himself 
I had the honour of visiting, wrote the following chronogram: 


He said, Go and enquire from the Shaikh (Gufta ke birau az Shaikh kun istifsar). 
Shaikh Mubarak also invented a chronogram in the words Mazé Mahdi, the 
Mahdi has departed.‘ 


in Badakhshan, with Sayyid Muhammad Nurbakhsh, a pupil of Abu Ishaq Khitlani He 1s said to 
have created such problems thal troops were sent against hum, thereafter, he fled to Iraq, and in the 
mountains there 1s said to have had 30,000 followers Also see Derry] N Maclean, ‘The Sociology 
of Political Engagement: The Mahdawiyah and the State’, in Richard M Eaton. ed . India's Islamic 
Traditions, 711—1750, Delhi, 2003, pp 150-66 

“ For Faizi's visit to the area, see Arshad, ed , Insh€’-1 Faizt. pp 102-3, passim 

“ ‘Abd al-Qadur Badayuni, Muntakhab al-Tawdrtky, eds Kabir-ud-Din Ahmad, Maulavi Ahmad 
‘Al and WN Lees. Calcutta, 1864—69, repnnt Osnabruck. 1983, Vol I, pp 319-20. trans GSA 
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While Badayuni does not entirely admit Sayyid Muhammad’s claim to prophet- 
hood, it is clear that he was not altogether unsympathetic either to Sayyid Muham- 
mad himself or to some of bis leading followers. It is interesting moreover that he 
passes directly from this account of Sayyid Muhammad’s death to a description 
of a violent earthquake that shook most of northern India and Iran shortly thereafter 
(on 3 Safar 911/6 July 1505), in which ‘the hills began to tremble, while strong 
and lofty buildings fell to atoms, and the earth in places was cleft and rents ap- 
peared, while they assert that villages and trees left their place’. On experiencing 
this quake, the greatest ‘from the time of Adam to the present time’, people sup- 
posed, writes Badayuni, that ‘the day of resurrection had arrived (qiyamat wdqa‘ 
shud)’. This thus led to an inevitable verse (rub€‘f), that ran as follows. 


In nine hundred and eleven, the city of Agra, 

became the goal of several successive earthquakes. 

And whereas her buildings were excessively lofty, 

that which had been their highest points became the lowest.” 


While the Mahdawi movement disappears partly from view over the next few 
decades, there is little doubt that it continued to command numerous followers, in 
particularly among some of the Afghans resident in northern India. The next great 
manifestation had to await the approach of another significant marker in the mil- 
lenarian calendar, the year 960 A.H. (1552-53). Once more, Badayuni is a valuable 
source of information on the movement, which in this phase centred around the 
figures of Shaikh ‘Abdullah Niyazi (himself an Afghan, as his name suggests), 
and his disciple Shaikh “Ala’i ibn Hasan Bayanwi (or Bangali). 

The political context was the troubled reign in northern India of Islam Shah 
Sur (1545-52), whose father Sher Shah had for a time driven Humayun out of 
northern India. Badayuni reports that Shaikh ‘Ala’i, an orthodox man of learning 
of the Hanafite school, left Bengal for the Hajj, and on his return settled in Bayana, 
near Agra. Here, he came under the influence of Shaikh ‘Abdullah, who had once 
belonged to the Chishti order of Sufis, but had subsequently come under the sway 
of Sayyid Muhammad Jaunpuri. It is made clear that Shaikh ‘Abdullah drew the 
bulk of his following from ‘labourers, hewers of wood and drawers of water’, 
whom he enjoined to abandon idolatry, and to espouse a life of poverty (and pos- 
sibly chastity) with ardour. Seized with enthusiasm for this project, Shaikh ‘Ala’i 
is reported to have given himself to self-mortification and humility, and to have 
abandoned the revenue-free land (madad-i ma‘Ash) given him by the state. 


Ranking, W.H. Lowe and Wolseley Haig, Calcutta, 1884-1925; reprint New Delhi, 1990, VoL. I, 
pp. 420-21. 

© Interestingly, it appears from the memoirs of Babur and other sources that this earthquake, 
dated 6 July 1505, was also felt in Iran and elsewhere, and occasioned the composition of 


chronograms 
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The late 1540s thus witnessed a clear struggle between Shaikh ‘Ala’i and his 
followers on the one hand, and the Sultan and those members of the orthodox 
clergy allied to him, on the other. In the first stage of the conflict, the Shaikh and 
his followers took to arming themselves. and enforcing what they imagined to be 
a pure form of Islam in the towns and petty urban centres of the Bayana region, 
thus perilously close to Agra itself. In the next stage, Shaikh ‘Ala’i was invited to 
the court to justify his theological position, and is reported by a number of sources 
to have reproached the Sultan for his un-Islamic practices, while appearing with 
his followers clad in a curious mix of rags (to signify their poverty) and coats of 
mail (to signify their militancy). The leading court theologians being unable to 
deal with him, he was eventually asked to leave for the Deccan, while his erstwhile 
master, Shaikh ‘Abdullah Niyazi was shortly thereafter brutally beaten and forced 
to change his views on the coming millennium. 

Finally, in 1550, Islam Shah's hand was forced by his court, and particularly 
by the powerful Makhdum-al-Mulk, the chief magistrate of the realm. Shaikh 
‘Ala’i was asked to state that he himself had no pretensions to being the Messiah, 
and when he refused to do so was subjected to lashes. Since the Shaikh was weak 
from a bout of bubonic plague (which at the time raged in epidemic form in north 
India, giving weight once more to millenarian apprehensions), he died from the 
whipping; his body was nevertheless further trampled by elephants and refused a 
burial. Badayuni, whose account is once more the most detailed, notes that on 
account of these indignities committed on the body, a great storm broke over the 
Sur camp, and many feared—as after the death of Sayyid Muhammad Jaunpuri— 
that the Day of Judgement (qiyémat) had come. 

The death within months of this incident of Islam Shah Sur himself lent credence 
to rumours that divine wrath was being visited on him. Indeed, the death at much 
the same time of two other Sultans, Burhan Nizam Shah in the Deccan, and Sultan 
Mahmud III of Gujarat, inspired several chronograms that played on the notion 
of the end of acycle of time and the beginning of another. Many of the theologians 
in or around the Sur court, such as Shaikh Mubarak Nagauri, were profoundly 
influenced by the turn of events in about 960 A.H., and this in turn left a mark on 
the next generation of ideologues at the court of Akbar. Examples of this disquiet 
appear in the chronograms of the time, such as the following, composed by Mir 
Sayyid Ni‘matullah Rasuli. 


At one time came the decline of three rulers, 

whose justice made Hindustan the abode of peace. 
One was Mahmud, Sultan of Gujarat, 

who, like his kingdom, was still in his youth. 

The second was Islam Shah, Sultan of Delhi, 

the beloved son of Sher Khan. 

The third was Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, 

who was seated as Sultan on the throne of the Deccan. 
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If you ask me a date for the death of these three Sultans: 
I answer: Zawél-i Khusrawdn (‘The decline of rulers’). 


But matters did not end there. Although his reign has been the most discussed 
amongst those of the Great Mughals, much work stil] remains to be done on the 
shifting ideological content of discussions and formulations at the court of Akbar 
(1556-1605). Very schematically and at the risk of some simplification, we may- 
divide Akbar’s half-century long reign into four phases: a first under the apprentice- 
ship of Shi‘i oriented Bairam Khan and the so-called atka khail, when the con- 
solidation of Humayun’s fledgeling territorial legacy was the main preoccupation, 
and a certain sympathy for Shi‘ism is evident; a second phase, occupying the 
latter half of the 1560s and the 1570s, when massive territorial expansion and 
fiscal tightening were accompanied by a relatively orthodox politico-religious 
outlook, including hostility in the late 1560s to both Shi‘a and Mabdawi practices; 
a third, beginning in the late 1570s, and marked by the famous mahzar (decree) 
of 1579, when Akbar’s own Messianic pretensions emerged fairly explicitly, and 
were accompanied by a changed policy of internal political alliances; and a fourth 
and final one, beginning in the late 1580s, which saw the flowering of the mature 
Akbarian ideology as defined by Abu’l Fazl, the son of Shaikh Mubarak Nagauri 
mentioned above. It was this last phase that saw the production of the canonical 
texts that are often wrongly taken to define Akbar’s ideology over his entire reign, 
above all the great chronicle the Akbar Nama. These shifts, and especially the 
transition from the second to the third phase, must be kept in mind for the analysis 
that follows.“ 

The shifts that are visible in the terms of the discussion in Akbar’s court in the 
1570s cannot be explained by a single circumstance alone. There was, first of all, 
the fact that the conquests of Gujarat and Bengal between 1572 and 1577 made 
the Mughal Empire an enterprise on a much larger scale than it had been under 
Babur or Humayun. If earlier the terms of reference and comparison for the 
Mughals had been the Safavids, and the Shaibani Uzbek dynasty in Central Asia, 
it became possible in the 1570s for Akbar’s ideologues and courtiers to see him as 
operating on the same scale of power as the Ottoman Sultan. Thus, scale alone 
may have bred certain universalistic pretensions. Further, there was a shift in the 
nature of political alliances within Mughal India in the course of the late 1560s 
and 1570s. Rebellions in these decades made it clear to Akbar that his courtiers of 
Central Asian (Turani) origin were unreliable, and that he had to seek a far wider 
base of alliance, including not only Iranians and Indian Muslims, but also Rajputs 
and other non-Muslim elements. There was thus a search for a form of ideology . 


“ Badayuni, Muntakhab al-Tawdrfkh, Vol. I, p. 415; translation, Vol I, pp. 533-34 The chrono- 
gram yields the date 961 H. 

4 For elements of this interpretation, see Iqtidar Alam Khan, ‘The Nobulity under Akbar and the 
Development of His Religious Policy, 1560-1580’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1968; also Iqudar Alam Khan, ‘Akbar’s personality traits and world outlook: 
A critical reappraisal’, Social Scientist, Yol. 20(9—-10) [No. 232-33], 1992, pp. 16-30. 
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that was sufficiently heterodox to exercise a pull on all of these groups. Certainly, 
non-sectarian Islamic Messianism had that potential, especially because in the 
popular imagination, it could easily be extended to include even non-Muslims. 

Finally, the calendar itself exerted its own pressures. The years between 960 
and 990 witness a lull, but the last decade of the millennium (and the approach of 
990 itself) was an anxiously awaited period. Badayuni provides an eyewitness 
account of the atmosphere of these years, noting that already in 987 AH, some 
courtiers had begun to collect evidence that Akbar was the s@hib-i zamân (‘Master 
of the Age’), who would remove the differences between the 72 Islamic sects and 
the Hindus. Shortly thereafter, the Iranian migrant Sharif Amuli, who belonged to 
the Nuqtawi sect, brought forward evidence from the writings of the founder of 
that sect, Mahmud Pasikhani, that in 990 AH. someone would appear to rid the 
world of lies, and implied that this task fell to Akbar. Akbar himself, after the con 
quest of Gujarat, is known to have entered into direct contact with some of the 
Mahdawis resident there (such as Miyan Mustafa Bandagi), who were even brought 
to his court to engage in debates in the so-called ‘ibadat khdna at Fatehpur Sikri.“ 
This trend was further reinforced when Khwaja Maulana Shirazi brought forth a 
pamphlet attributed to the Sharifs of Mecca to show that the earth would exist for 
7,000 years, at the end of which the Mahdi would appear, the end of the Islamic 
millennium was, he said, that very time. 

Each year from 987 thus brought forth its own rumours and predictions. Some 
Shi‘as for their part produced a poem attributed by them to Nasir-i Khusrau, with 
the following portentous content. 


In 989, according to the decree of Fate, 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In the Year of Leo, the month of Leo, the day of Leo, 
The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil. 


Badayuni himself, ever ironic and sceptical with regard to the most extreme of 
these formulations, composed the following verse that he cites in his chronicle: 


I see in 990 two conjunctions (dû giran), 
I see the sign of Mahdi and that of Dajjal; 
Either politics or religion must change, 

I clearly see the hidden secret.” 


The key lay, in some sense, in the third line: Ya mulk badal gardad yé gardad din. 
Indeed, matters came to head in 990 (1581), a year marked by considerable political 
and social turmoil, of which Monserrate provides an excellent account. In that 


© See Deryl N. Maclean, “Real Men and False Men at the Court of Akbar: The Mayalis of 
Shaykh Mustafa Gujarati’, ın David Gilmartin and Broce B. Lawrence, eds, Beyond Turk and 
Hindu: Rethinking Religious Identities in Islamicate South Asia, Gamesville, 2000, pp. 199-213. 
“ Badayuni, Muntakhab al-Tawdrtkh, Vol. II, p. 313; trans. Vol I, p. 323. 
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year, it is reported by Badayuni that some ‘shameless and ill-starred wretches’ at 
the court asked Akbar why he did not bring forth some definitive proof ‘like Shah 
Isma‘il the First’ of his own divine character. But, having brought matters thus 
far, Akbar hesitated at the brink. Instead, he contented himself by persuading a 
council of ‘ulam’ to declare his pre-eminence in matters of religious disputation, 
and thereafter himself assumed the role of khartb to lead the Friday prayers, despite 
his illiteracy. He also came perilously close to declaring himself Caliph of the 
eastern Sunni domains, at a level equal to that of the Ottoman Sultans. The inflated 
rhetoric of these years is captured for example even in the Térikh-i Akbarf of 
Muhammad ‘Arif Qandahari, completed at roughly this time, which notes that 
Akbar, since he is of the seventh generation from Timur, is destined to conquer 
the seven climes of the world, to exceed even Alexander in his conquests, and 
“live longer even than Noah.“ i 

It was also at this time that Akbar launched a major project of history-writing 
in his domains, the Târfkh-i Alff which was begun in 990 A.H., with a collective of 
seven authors. The project’s purpose was to trace the history of the Islamic lands 
from the death of Muhammad (the rihlat), to the thousandth year of the calendar. 
Those involved included Badayuni himself, and the chronicle was meant to be 
the consensual work of many hands. This format was subsequently abandoned in 
favour of a single author, a certain Mulla Ahmad Thattawi, rumoured to be a Shi‘i 
sympathiser. After 1588, it was continued by Asaf Khan Ja‘far Beg, and finally 
revised by Badayuni himself. 

By the time the text neared completion, indeed even earlier by the mid-1580s, 
Akbar appears to have lost interest in it. The T@rikh-i Alfi (literally ‘The Thousand- 
Year History’) was quite clearly a project that made sense in a millenarian setting. 
But by the time the millennium began its approach, the Mughal court surely sensed 
that this was a rather unstable basis on which to found a long-term dynastic ideol- 
ogy. If the purpose was indeed to set out an ideological basis that could reconcile 
Central Asian, Iranian and autochthonous Indian cultural expectations, a better 
solution could be found in an official ideology that combined fire-symbolism 
(which appealed to Iranian and Rajput alike), with a master-disciple relationship 
based on an imitation of the early Safavid pfr-murtd dyad. Thus, in the 1590s, the 
mature Akbarian ideological statement came to centre on the elements of divine 
effulgence (farr-i izadf) that illuminated the ruler and set him apart, and the insti- 
tutional arrangement of the Tauhfd-i /lahi, wherein members of the ruling class 
were tied to the Mughal ruler as his spiritual disciples. 

Thus, the actual year 1000 (1591-92) passed without any great ceremony, and 
the-major Mughal triumph of that year—the conquest of Sind—is rarely if ever 
cited in contemporary sources as providing confirmation of the impending uni- 
versal triumph of the Mughals. In the Deccan, in the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, a 
Mahdawi coalition led by a certain Jamal Khan and his Afghan supporters briefly 


© Muhammad ‘Arif Qandahari, Térfkh-: Akbari, ed., Haji Mu‘inu’d-Din Nadwi, Azhar ‘Ali 
Dihlawi and Imtiyaz Alı Arshi, Rampur, 1962, pp 5—6; tr Tasneem Ahmad, Delhi, 1993, pp. 10-12. 
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seized power in 999 A.H., but were crushed by a Nizam Shahi prince with Mughal 
support. The Mahdawis were portrayed here as sedition-mongers and mischief- 
makers, rather as they had been under Islam Shah Sur. The other event of note 
was the birth of Akbar’s grandson Khurram (later to assume the title Shahjahan), 
who in the mid-seventeenth century was at times apt to make a great deal of the 
fact that he was a child of the millennium. Popular expectations did not quite die 
down though, as the career of the Naqshbandi Sufi, Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi shows. 
This orthodox reformer argued that it was his divine mission to cleanse the polity 
and civil life in the second millennium, took to terming himself the ‘Renewer’ 
(mujaddid), and entered into conflict with the Mughals. 

Millenarian expectations also find expression in the following highly significant 
story, which appears in a mid-seventeenth-century Mughal biographical dictionary, 
the Zakhfrat al-Khawdnin of Shaikh Farid Bhakkari. It is reported that in the year 
1000, the notoriously orthodox Sunni noble of Central Asian (Turani) origin, 
Qilij Muhammad Khan Andijani was having some construction work done near 
his jâgîr at Jaunpur; the location of the story is not without its significance, as the 
birthplace of Sayyid Muhammad Jaunpuri. The text thus relates: 


In the year 1000 Hijri [1591-92], Jaunpur was his [Qilij Khan’s] jagir. Muham- 
mad Sa‘id, son of Miram Qilij, his brother’s son, held a rank of 600/300 zat/ 
sawår, and was well-known throughout the world for his asceticism, generosity 
and truthfulness. The writer of these pages, Shaikh Farid Bhakkari, was the 
diwdn of Bir. Nawwab Safshikan Khan, son of Sayyid Yusuf Ridavi, was the 
thânadâr of that place. Muhammad Sa‘id related this strange and extraordinary 
story: Qilij Muhammad Khan wanted to construct a lofty building in Jaunpur. 
At the time of digging a deep foundation, the crown of a masonry dome came 
into view. This was reported to Qilij Khan. He collected a group of people and 
was at the site from morning to evening for a period of ten days in the company 
of the elite and gentry of Jaunpur, until that dome was entirely exposed. The 
earth that had accumulated all around it was removed. A large iron door with 
an immense iron padlock, weighing one maund, came into view. Qilij Muham- 
mad Khan broke open the lock and entered the domed building with all the 
grandees of that region. He saw a tall-statured man with a grizzled beard and 
wheaten complexion, seated cross-legged in the Asan posture like jogfs, with 
his face towards the qibla, and in deep meditation. On account of the noise of 
the opening of the door and of the throng, din and clamour of men, he lifted his 
head in the manner of one roused from slumber and asked in the Hindavi lan- 
guage whether Ram Chandra’s incarnation (avatar) had taken place; they said 
that it had. He asked whether Sita who was carried off and taken to Lanka by 
Ravan had returned to the hands of Ram Chandra; they said that she had. He 
asked whether Krishna’s incarnation had taken place in Mathura; they replied 
that it was four thousand years that he had come and gone. He then asked 
whether the Seal of Prophecy, the Chosen One, Hazrat Muhammad, may Allah’s 
salutations and peace be on him, had appeared yet in Arabia; they said that a 
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thousand years had passed since His Holiness had departed from this world 
after abrogating all false religions and promulgating the true religion of Islam. 
He asked whether the Ganges still flowed; they said it was still a glory of the 
world. He asked them to take him outside. Qilij Muhammad Khan had seven 
tents set up adjacent to one another from the door of that domed building. 
Every day, the jog? moved from one to the other, until on the eighth day he 
came out and said his prayers according to the rites of the upright religion of 
the Prophet. He lived for sıx months. He spoke to no one and engaged himself 
in prayers and devotions. He ate and slept like any other human being. After 
six months, he passed away from the world. After being prepared and covered 
with a shroud, he was buried. 


Farid Bhakkari notes solemnly that this story appears somewhat improbable. But 
it has been recounted to him by men of good birth and impeccable credibility, and 
hence he cannot negate it altogether either. He thus continues: 


Mirza Muhammad Sa‘id says that this event occurred in his own presence. 
This event is [however] far from rational arguments. Firstly, a human being is 
created of clay, which in its very formation is made of earth and water. And 
from Hazrat Adam, the chosen one (may Allah’s salutations and peace be upon 
him), till this year 1060 H [1650 CE], a period of eight thousand years has 
intervened, while this man who appeared in the domed building flourished, 
according to the belief of the Hindus, before the incarnation of Raja Ram 
Chandra who lived forty lakh years ago, when there lived the community of 
genii who were created from fire. And this man was earthen ın origin, and 
[yet] received a life of forty lakh years, and lived all that while without any 
food or water, in a dark and dingy room under the ground in a locked domed 
building. There is no doubt whatsoever in God’s Creation. Though it does not. 
appeal to rational argument, yet to conSider the word of Mirza Muhammad 
Sa‘id as a lie is a major sin: for why should a high dignitary like him tell a lie, 
become a sinner, and be deprived of God’s mercy? 


We may note the characteristic flavour of the story, with its tying of Muhammad 
to a succession of earlier Hindu avaréras. It is possible that this story was part of 
a cycle concerning the figure of Khwaja Khizr, the immortal prophet who had 
accompanied Alexander the Great in his search for immortality, but the particular 
description of the man in the building suggests that he was linked to the Mahdi.” 


a The Dhahhtrat-ul-Ķhawânin. tr. Ziyauddin A Desa, Delhi, 1992, Vol. I. pp 126-27. I have 
emended the translation from ume to time The story 1s also reproduced in good measure ın the 
later, standard, eighteenth-century Mughal biographical dictionary, the Ma‘agir-wi-Umara’ of 
Shahnawaz Khan 

“ Thus, compare the seventeenth-century account of a ‘meeting’ between a certain Shaikh 
Muhammad 1bn ‘Abd ‘Al al-Nayafi al-Mahawili and the Imam Mahdi. ın Bodleian Library. Oxford. 
Mss Ouseley. No 90. Risâluh-ı Mufid. pp 93-98 
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In any event, the account is of particular importance for it shows the ‘hinge’ 
potential of such millenarian material, which could thus open out into other, often 
far more ancient, traditions and incorporate them in an implicitly subordinate 
position. Thus, the major Vaishnava avatdras, Rama and Krishna, are written 
here into a succession that ends with the Seal of Prophecy, namely Muhammad 
himself. 


Return to the Tagus 


This very same potential towards the epistemological subsumption of older trad- 
itions into a newer one appears to be one of the most powerful aspects of millenarian 
ideologies associated with European expansion in the sixteenth century. Thus, 
Portuguese millenarianism of the period certainly shared certain common traits 
and themes with the cases we have set out above, that have ranged geographically 
from Istanbul to India. The Book of Daniel, the interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, and the notion of the four empires (culminating in the Roman), with the 
fifth millennial empire to be awaited, was a staple of a certain set of late fifteenth- 
century Iberian theologians, in particular those who were highly concerned with 
the fall of Constantinople to the Ottomans in 1453. Taken together with Jewish 
millenarian expectations in the same area, they combined to produce what was at 
times a potent and heady mixture, as we see from the writings of a fifteenth- 
century Spanish Franciscan, Alonso de Espina (himself said, probably incorrectly, 
to be a converso), who claimed that Jews were waiting in the Carpathians, between 
the palaces of Gog and Magog, in expectation of the Anti-Christ. The reading 
here was less from Ezekiel, 38-39, where Gog was the ruler of the Kingdom of 
Magog in the ‘extreme north’, and rather more from the Apocalypse, xx, 8, where 
Gog and Magog are the turbulent nations at the end of time. Iberian Jewish eschatol- 
ogy for its part read the fall of Constantinople quite differently, seeing in it a 
hopeful sign.*! 

More specifically, the Portuguese royal house of Avis had made use of 
millenarian symbolism from the very beginning of its career, that is the Portuguese— 
Castilian war of 1383-85 that attended the succession of Dom Joao I. This ruler, 
popularly known as the Messiah of Lisbon, deftly manipulated a situation of crisis 
brought about by the stresses and strains of a society in the throes of recovery 
from heavy plague-induced mortality, and art-historians have shown how literally 
this messianic symbolism could be taken.’ Between João I and the ill-fated Dom 
Sebastião at the close of the sixteenth century, it has often been assumed that 


> Also see Andrew Gow, ‘Gog and Magog on Mappaemund: and Early Printed World Maps: 
Onentallzing Ethnography ın the Apocalyptic Tradition’, Journal of Early Modern History, Vol. 
2(1), 1998, pp. 61-88. 

*! Jacqueline Genot-Bismuth, ‘Le Mythe de l'Orient dans l'eschatologie des juifs de l'Espagne 
à l'époque des conversions forcées et de l'expulsion’, Annales ESC, Vol. 45(4), 1990, pp. 819-38. 

2 Margarida Garcez Ventura, O Messias de Lisboa: Um estudo de mitologia poiftica (1383- 
1415), Lisbon, 1992. 
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messianic currents in Portugal were confined to the Jewish and New Christian 
communities. Over the past two decades however, this assumption has been 
shown to be highly misleading, although some historians even today prefer to 
defend a simplistic, and largely materialist, explanation deriving from the writings 
of V.M. Godinho, who—although admitting at times that ‘the dyad Christianity- 
Crusade constituted the spinal column of the ideology of the movement of the 
voyages of discovery and of the settlement and conquests overseas’—has seen 
this as simply providing a legitimising veneer for deeper material motives.“ 

Newer work focuses on the reign of Dom Manuel I (r. 1495-1521), and is 
concerned to show how the first Portuguese expeditions into the Indian Ocean 
were motivated by a millenarian consciousness. Dom Manuel, earlier Duke of 
Beja, and a fairly distant contender for the succession of Dom João I in the early 
1480s, found himself catapulted by a series of accidents, coincidences and con- 
spiracies to the throne by the mid-1490s. Convinced that these intervening and 
often tragic events, such as the assassination of Dom Manuel’s own brother by 
Dom João I, were a divine sign that the meek were destined to confound the 
proud and powerful, Dom Manuel saw in this a metaphor both for himself and for 
Portugal’s position in the world. His education by Franciscans with a distinct 
Joachite bent of mind led him to seek out as advisers men like Duarte Galvão, and 
Dom Martinho de Castelo-Branco, who shared his view that the sea-route to the 
Indian Ocean could be a decisive means to achieve the reconquest of Jerusalem. 

Dom Manuel thus sought to deny the aspirations of a part of Lisbon’s mercantile 
and landed classes, which was primarily interested in the commercial exploitation 
of the Atlantic, while at the same time resisting the pressure of another group of 
nobles, led by the Duke of Bragança, whose warrior ideals were largely determined 
by a somewhat idyllic picture of the Castilian model. The Portuguese state thus 
launched on its trajectory towards the Indian Ocean, planning at the same time to 
make inroads into North Africa. The idea was to launch a two-pronged attack on 
the Mamluk Sultanate of Egypt, and having starved the Egyptian economy by 
blockading trade in the Red Sea, to take Jerusalem and the other holy places. 
Having done so, Dom Manuel believed that the Joachite vision of a Fifth Empire 
would be realised, and he could declare himself Emperor of the East, claiming 
the legacy of Constantine by virtue of his possession of Jerusalem.” 


3 Raymond Cantel, ‘Le messianisme dans la pensée portugeise dn XVIe siècle à nos jours’, 
Arquivos do Centro Cultural Português, Vol. 2, 1970, pp. 433-44. 

“ Godinho, Le devisement, pp. 178-79. This older point of view is stubbornly defended by 
several of the authors and the editor himself in Diogo Ramada Curto, ed., O Tempo de Vasco da 
Gama, Lisbon, 1998, without however adding any new arguments. For a reiteration, see the rather 
tendentious review of Sanjay Subrahmanyam. The Career and Legend of Vasco da Gama, by AJ.R. 
Russell-Wood, in Journal of World History, Vol. 10(2), 1999, pp 452-57. 

© The best and most detailed discussion of these questions may be found in Lufs Filipe F.R. 
Thomaz, ‘L'idée unpériale manveline’, in Jean Aubin, ed., La Découverte, le Portugal et l’Europe, 
Pans, 1990, pp. 35-103; but also see Thomaz, De Ceuta a Tumor, Lisbon, 1994. Attempts by some 
recent authors, notably those cited in notes above, to critique this interpretation, seem more motivated 
by nationalistic preyudices than based on any reading of the evidence. For a statement of their 
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This admittedly astonishing plan required the collaboration of allies to outflank 
the Mamluk dynasty that ruled over Egypt, and the Portuguese monarch had from 
early on pinned his hopes on the existence of the legendary Christian kingdom of 
Prester John. Nevertheless, he and others in his inner circle also sought to cast 
their net as widely as possible elsewhere, and were hence undoubtedly delighted 
when on his retum to Lisbon in 1499, Vasco da Gama announced that Calicut and 
most other Indian kingdoms were in fact Christian in character. The next Portuguese 
expedition, that led by Pedro Álvares Cabral in 1500, thus carried a letter to the 
Samudri Raja of Calicut full of obscure eschatological references on the basis of 
the idea that most of Dom Manue!’s millenarian ideas would find an echo there. A 
sample of this text, dated 1 March 1500, reads: 


Since the creation of the world, there have been in those regions over there, 
and those that are here great powers and seignories of princes and kings, and 
of the Romans and other nations who possessed the greater part of the earth, of 
whom one reads that they had a great wish and desire to make this voyage and 
they attempted it, but it did not please God to give them such an opportunity at 
that time, as we ourselves would not have been able to do, had we not had it 
from His Hand and consequent on His Will (. . .). For one should truly believe 
that God, Our Lord, has not permitted this feat of our navigation solely in 
order to be served in trade and temporal profits between you and us, but equally 
in the spiritual profit of souls and their salvation, which we ought to place 
higher. He considers Himself better served by the fact that the holy Christian 
faith is communicated and joint between you and us as it was for six hundred 
years after the coming of Jesus Christ, until the time that, for the sins of men, 
there arose some sects and contrary heresies as predicted, of which Christ had 
said that they would arise after him to test and prove the good, and to confound 
the evil of those who merited condemnation and perdition (. . . .) and these 
sects occupy a great part of the Earth between your lands and ours.* 


This text, which in the event could not have meant a great deal to the Samudri 
Raja, was drafted by the greatest of the Manueline ideologues, Duarte Galviio.”’ 
Galvão was equally the author of an important text, the Crónica de D. Afonso 
Henriques, commissioned in 1503, and purporting to bė a history of the founder- 
king of Portugal. Though it was never published in the sixteenth century, there 


ideological underpmnings, see for example Mana Joo Martins, ‘Vitorino Magalhiies Godinho: 
Ideia de pátria substituída por cotações das bolsas’, Jornal de Letras, Artes e Ideias, Vol 18(723), 
1-14 July 1998, pp. 14—16, as also the analyss ın Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘Somos el mundo: El 
discurso de la autarcfa en la tierra de los descubrimientos’, Istor, No. 8, 2002, pp. 165-81 
* For further comments on this passage, see Sanjay Subrahmanyam, The Career and Legend of 

Vasco da Gama, Cambridge, 1997, pp. 159-63 
‘ 7 For a detailed study, see Jean Aubin, ‘Duarte Galvão’, Arquivos do Centro Cultural Portugués, 

VoL 9, 1975, pp. 43-85, reproduced with a number of other relevant texts of the same historian in 
Aubin, Le Latin et l'Astrolabe: Recherches sur le Portugal de la Renaissance, son Expansion en 
Asie et les Relations Internationales, Vol. L, Paris, 1996. 
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are several luxury copies, and references in other texts which suggest that it circu- 
lated as a manuscript. The chronicle is in fact in large measure a mystical celebra- 
tion of Portugal, seen in somewhat anthropomorphic terms. Thus, Galvão writes, 
“God ordered and wished to constitute Portugal as a kingdom for a great mystery 
of his service and for the exaltation of the Holy Faith’. And further, in the same 
text, he reflects on the ‘great marvel and mystery of the discovery, or more truly 
the conquest of the Indies, never hoped for nor believed in among men, until it 
was seen to be done and accomplished by your order’. The comparisons with the 
ancients then follow: ‘Neither that great king Alexander, conqueror of the world, 
nor the Carthaginians, lords of Africa and of a part of Europe, nor the Romans, 
who exceeded all the others in the extent of their empire could attain this with all 
their effort, as one reads.’ Further, for Galvão, Dom Manuel was no more than a 
puppet in the hands of divine will in the matter: ‘The King is not King of his own 
self, or for his own self (. . .). The King’s heart is in the hand of God, and God 
inclines it where he will, as the Holy Scripture says.’ 

The views of Dom Manuel and Duarte Galvão were hardly shared by all those 
who participated in early Portuguese expansion in Asia.” One of those who was 
enthused by these views, and partook of them, was certainly Afonso de Albu- 
querque, as we see from his comportment in the six years of his governorship, 
and the letters that he wrote to Dom Manuel in those years (including those after 
his expedition to the Red Sea, cited above). He and Galvão exchanged letters on 
several projects as well, the most dramatic of which was a plan for a landing in 
the Red Sea to march on Mecca and destroy it. Like most Portuguese in the epoch, 
both Albuquerque and Galvão apparently believed that Muhammad’s body was 
either buried or preserved in Mecca (rather than Medina), and that the Ka‘aba 
was his tomb. As Galvão wrote to Albuquerque in March 1513: 


It seems to me now, as I have said to the King, that when Christianity was 
lost on account of the arrival of Muhammad, it was ordained as a mystery of 
God that Prester John should remain in those regions over there, with his lands 
and his people, in the faith and the truth of Christ, so that once this other 
mystery of our navigation and arrival in those regions had been accomplished, 
we would find there Christians and people with whom one could more easily 
lay hands on Muhammad and on Mecca, his principal seat, which they will see 
attacked by the Christians, something that was [until now] so far from being 
conceived of. 


To this, Galv&o then adds in a further passage of the same letter, driving home the 
spirit of the times: 


Just as idolatry was destroyed by twelve Apostles, and the Christian faith 
developed, would that the Portuguese, few in number and lacking in 
EQNS 







> a Ean 
™ This is discussed ın greater detall in Sanjay Subrahmanyam, The Portug re in As. 
1500-1700- A Political and Economic History, London, 1993. f aLF oa 
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for such an action, should commence the destruction of Muhammad and his 
perverse sect.” 


At moments such as these then, we see ourselves in a Manichaean sixteenth- 
century world, polarised between forces bent on their mutual destruction. Yet the 
vocabulary and the metaphors have much in common: the appeal to the Alexandrine 
and Roman legacies, and the desperate attempt to grasp and control a world whose 
contours were altering rapidly. By the 1520s, the messianic vision of Dom Manuel 
had been definitively rejected by the Portuguese court, which under Dom João III 
sought to achieve a far more limited set of objectives, eventually coming to abandon 
the North African outposts one by one. Yet popular millenarianism lived on, fuelled 
by the traumatic expulsion and forced conversion of Portugal’s Jewish commu- 
nities, and perhaps as a reflection in a distorting mirror of popular millenarianism 
elsewhere in North Africa and the eastern Mediterranean. The well-known case 
of David Reubeni—who claimed to rule over a lost Jewish tribe—is perfectly 
coherent with this changing situation of the 1520s, and the pendulum swings 
between credulity and scepticism on the part of European monarchs, including 
Dom João II, tell their own tale. The Portuguese Inquisition, once created, often 
took a stern view of such movements and their ideologies, as we see from the 
celebrated case of Gonçalo Eanes Bandarra, a shoemaker from Trancoso, who 
wrote a set of epigrammatic texts predicting future events in the 1540s.°' Though 
he was eventually censured by the Inquisition, Bandarra’s Trovas found celebrity 
later in the century, and into the next century, as they came to be linked with the 
messianic cult of the King Dom Sebastião, killed in 1578 while leading an ill- 
conceived expedition into North Africa. This expedition, perhaps the most cele- 
brated in Portuguese history, ended in the wiping out of a substantial section of 
the high Portuguese nobility, and contributed to the takeover in 1580—81 of Portu- 
gal by the Habsburgs. There was simply a refusal in a good part of Portugal to 
believe that the king was dead, and rumours continued to float that he would 
return—leading in turn to the creation of a series of impostors.® Dom Sebastião, 
after his death, thus appears as a sort of Mahdi-figure in the Portuguese context, 
and the epithets used for him such as o desejado and o encuberto are very nearly 
translations of Mahdawi phraseology. 


» Cited in Aubin, Le Latın et l'Astrolabe, pp. 36-37. 

© Cf Miriam Eliav-Feldon, ‘Invented Identities: Credulity in the Age of Prophecy and 
Exploration’, Journal of Early Modern History, Vol. 3(4), 1999, pp. 203-32. 

“| Cf Eas Lipiner, O sapateiro de Trancoso e o Alfaiate de Setubal, Rio de Janeiro, 1993 

© Lucette Valensi, ‘Silence, Dénégation, Affabulation: Le souvenir d'une grande defaite dans la 
culmre portugaise’, Annales ESC, Vol 46(1), Jan-Fév. 1991, pp 3-24; also Jacqueline Hermann, 
No reino do Desejado: A Construção do Sebastianismo em Portugal, séculos XVI e XVII, São 
Paulo, 1998. 
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As the third millennium of the Christian calendar opens, there is a certain evident 
interest in looking back at milenarian movements in earlier times, as we near 
what has been portentously (and also somewhat pompously) called ‘the end of 
history’ in our own epoch. In so doing, the historian is often perilously close to 
the cardinal sin of his profession, namely anachronism (to which Norman Cohn 
himself falls victim from time to time). It is to my mind singularly inappropriate 
to draw direct and immediate links between the movements of our own times, 
and the processes we have discussed in the course of the preceding pages. As for 
more indirect comparisons, it is hard to rescue them from another sin, that of 
banality. It would scarcely do to portray millenarian movements in the past as 
inevitably upholding the interests of the downtrodden, who use this seemingly 
‘irrational’ device to halt the otherwise irreversible march of the rationalising 
state. If the instances chosen by, say, Michael Adas in his Prophets of Rebellion, 
suggest that millenarian movements were paradoxically ‘progressive’ and anti- 
colonial, it should not be forgotten that in other circumstances, millenarianism 
was an ideology used by states to consolidate their own positions.® 

This article has argued, together with a growing body of work on the early 
modem period, that the power of synchronism was significant in the sixteenth 
ceatury. As Columbus and Cabral made their way westward, as Vasco da Gama 
(and also Cabral) reached Calicut via the sea-route, as the Ottomans consolidated 
their rule between Basra and Morocco, and as Magellan’s expedition within a 
quarter-century of these events encompassed the globe, possibilities were opened 
up of a new conjuncture within which cultural and material processes in different 
societies could find a synergy. Coincidentally, this happened at a time when the 
Islamic world was psychologically preparing itself for a great millenarian cli- 
macteric, indeed the greatest that it had known to date. For even if there had been 
earlier messianic expectations nursed by one or the other sectarian group within 
Islam, the movements of the sixteenth century operated on altogether another 
social and geographical scale. 

If the discipline of context in terms of place and time is of essence in a study of 
early modern millenarian movements, it would not do to reduce the whole exercise 
to a mechanical model of challenge and response either. I have in mind here the 
ambitious but eventually sterile synthesis proposed some years ago by the historical 
sociologist Jack A. Goldstone.“ The discussion by him of ‘Ideology, Cultural 
Frameworks, Revolutionary Struggles, and State Reconstruction’ (the title of one 
of the chapters of his major work), founders on two shoals. It is first of all a 
wholly mechanistic model in which ‘state breakdown’, often accompanied by 


© Michael Adas, Prophets of rebellion: Mullenarian Protest Movements against the European 
Colonial Order, Chapel Hill, 1979. 

4 Cf. Jack A. Goldstone, Revolution and Rebellion un the Early Modern World, Berkeley, 1991, 
pp. 444-50, passim. 
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millenarian movements, is the result of a Malthusian population-resource 
imbalance. Thus, population pressure leads to a fiscal crisis, the fiscal crisis to 
intra-elite conflicts, and these interact with popular unrest (centring inevitably on 
food shortages) to produce ideologies of ‘rectification and transformation’. 

Further, and rather more curiously, Goldstone’s early modern world is divided 
neatly into two sub-sets, societies that work with ‘eschatological’ frameworks, 
and those that work with ‘cyclical’ frameworks. He concludes, moreover, that 
Iran alone from the Islamic world adhered to ‘a uniquely eschatological strain of 
Islam’, namely Shi‘ism, and that otherwise the ‘eschatological element was an 
innovation of Judeo-Christian culture’. Goldstone does not draw any major 
conclusions from this for his model; but the characterisation is nevertheless im- 
portant in and of itself as a way of analysing early modern ideological frameworks. 
And, needless to add, the brunt of our argument has been to argue for the con- 
tamination of such neat categories: far from being a prisoner of the cyclical vision 
of Ibn Khaldun’s Muqaddimah (as Goldstone bluntly states), the Ottoman version 
- of sixteenth-century millenarianism contained significant areas of commonality 
with both Iran, India and the Christian Mediterranean. 

I should conclude then with a plea. As historians of all people should be aware, 
generalisations are too important to be left to generalists. The purpose of com- 
parative or global history ought not after all be to assume that the received wisdom 
in each historiography (defined on an area-studies criterion) is unproblematic 
and to effect a synthesis over these received wisdoms. It is to be hoped that some- 
thing of what has been set out in the present somewhat schematic article would, 
thus, sit uncomfortably with what specialists on Indian or Iberian history believe 
has been ‘established fact’ in those two historiographies.© 

A last example should help to bring this view home. Reporting the return of 
Nicolau Coelho with the first of the ships of Vasco da Gama’s fleet to Portugal in 
July 1499, even that most sober of the Portuguese chroniclers, Fernão Lopes de 
Castanheda reminds the reader that this is the work of ‘the Most Invincible King 
Dom Manuel, for whom Divince Providence had reserved his end that was India, 
the discovery of which had been prophesised earlier by the sibyl Cumea as ıs 
recounted in an authentic book that has been printed in Latin (. . .)’. More extra- 
ordinary still, Castanheda then goes on to describe how a few days before the 
return of Nicolau Coelho, three ancient columns were found in Portugal, at the 
“Sintra rock, near the beach’. Two of these were illegible but the third contained 
the line: Sibile vaticinium occidius decretum, followed by four lines in Latin, the 
same one that we have cited in epigraph at the outset of this article. These lines 
Castanheda goes on to translate as follows: 


® Goldstone, Revolution and Rebellion, p. 448. 

“ See the typically nationalist and Eurocentric reaction to these arguments by Francisco 
Bethencourt, ‘Le millénarisme. Idéologie de |’ umpénalisme eurasiateque?’, as well as the response 
by the present author, ‘Ceci n'est pas un débat . .’, Annales HSS, Vol 57(1), 2002, pp. 189-94, 
195-201. 
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The stones shall turn and the letters shall fall straight and in order, 
When you, o Occident, see the riches of the Orient. 

The Ganges, Indus and the Tagus shall be a sight marvelous to behold. 
For each shall exchange its goods with the other.” 


It is of some interest here to remark that in order to achieve an hierarchical end, 
Castanheda must twist his Latin text, for the second line of his sibylline inscription 
in fact states the exact opposite of what he would have us believe: ‘When you, o 
Orient, see the riches of the Occident’.“ To understand why it was necessary for 
him to do so, I would suggest, requires us squarely to face—even at the price of 
some discomfort—the complex history of sixteenth-century political millenarian- 
ism not on a local, but indeed on a far wider, and perhaps even global, scale. 


© Castanheda, História, Vol. I, pp 71-72. 

“ This point was very astutely brought out by Ines Županov, and I am duly grateful to her For 
a more extensive discussion, see Maurice Kriegel and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘The Unity of 
Opposites. Abraham Zacut, Vasco da Gama and the chronicler Gaspar Correia’, in Anthony Disney 
and Emily Booth, eds, Vasco da Gama and the Linking of Europe and Asia, Delhi, 2000, pp. 48-71. 
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and regally they spat and smoked 

and fearsomely they lied 

ES 

Now Anne of Austria shared their drinks, 
Collinga knew her fame 
From Tarnau in Galicia 

to Jaun Bazaar she came, 

To eat the bread of infamy 
and take the wage of shame! 


1. Introduction 


Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Ballad of Fisher‘s Boarding-House’ set in Calcutta port is not 
only a literary gem but also an extremely useful historical source. One of its 
protagonists is a white prostitute. Not surprisingly, this particular group within 
the white colonial society of British India fell more often than not victim to the 
discursive silence on Europeans of the lower social orders that characterises 
colonial writings. As has been argued by scholars of various backgrounds ‘poor 
whites’ or ‘low Europeans’, as they were called in contemporary administrative 
discourse, generally represented a serious menace to the legitimacy of colonial 
rule.’ In the view of many imperial administrators their presence was, “threatening 
to undermine colonial hierarchies of race and class? even more conspicuously 
than the presence of ‘half-caste Eurasians’. The existence of European subalterns 
clearly cut across notions of a self-evident all-pervading racial divide. According 
to ethnic or ‘civilisational’ criteria, the groups in question were part of the ‘ruling 


! Rudyard Kipling, The Collected Poems of Rudyard Kipling, Ware, 2001, pp. 43-44. 

? See, for instance, Thomas Edwards, ‘Eurasians and Poor Europeans in India’, ın Calcutta 
Review, VoL 72, 1881, pp. 38-56, David Arnold, ‘European Orphans and Vagrants ın In India ın the 
Nineteenth Century’, Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History, Vol 7(2), 1979, pp. 104-27 
and idem, ‘White Colonization and Labour in Nineteenth Century India’, Journal of Imperial and 
Commonwealth History (bereafter JICH), Vol 11(2), 1983, pp. 133-58. Of sumilar interest is Kenneth 
Ballhatchet, Race, Sex and Class under the Raj. Imperial Attitudes and Policies and their Crites, 
1793-1905, London, 1980, pp. 123-43 See also Peter Marshall, ‘The Whites of Bnush India, 
1780-1830, A Failed Colonial Society?’, The International History Review, Vol 12(1), 1995, 
pp 26-44, Linda Bryder, ‘Sex, Race and Colonialism. A Historiographical Review’, The Inter- 
national History Review, Vol 20(4), 1998, pp 806-23; Elizabeth Buettner, ‘Problematic Spaces, 
Problematic Races. Defining Europeans in Late Colomal India’, Women’s History Review, 
Vol %2), 2000, pp. 277-99; and, most recently, Clare Anderson, ‘Multiple Border Crossings. 
Convicts and other Persons escaped from Botany Bay and residing in Calcutta’, Journal of Australian 
Colonial History, Yol 3(2), 2001, pp 1-22. Examples taken mostly from South-East Asian colonies 
are discussed in Anne Stoler, ‘Making Empire Respectable: The Poliucs of Race and Sexual Morality 
in 20th-Century Colonial Cultures’, American Ethnologist, Vol 16(4), 1989, pp 634—650, and the 
same author’s ‘Rethinking Colonial Categories European Communites and the Boundaries of 
Rule’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol. 31(1), 1989, pp. 134-61 

‘Indrani Sen, ‘Gendenng (Anglo) Indra: Rudyard Kipling and the Construction of Women’, 
Social Scientist, Vol 299-10), 2000. pp. 12-32, 13. 
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race’, and yet they figured among the ‘depressed and downtrodden’ in terms of 
class and hence of economic and political power. Since ‘blood and sex’ were re- 
garded as important markers of difference between rulers and colonial subjects,‘ 
these contradictions become perhaps most obvious in the case of the European 
prostitutes plying their trade in British India. Professional sex-workers were 
perceived as liminal and potentially dangerous figures in metropolitan society*— 
in a colonial context their existence posed even more serious problems.° Cross- 
racial sexual relations became problematic when colonial rule became increasingly 
informed by idioms of racial and moral superiority, especially from the period of 
the 1880s onwards. While relations between (lower-class) European males and 
Indian females, which had been common practice in the first decades of British 
rule in India,’ continued to be accepted to a certain degree,* the mere possibility 
of sexual intercourse between ‘native’ males and white women was seen as eroding 
‘native respect for the ruling race’. Thus, even within the ‘colonial bottom drawer’? 
there was a hierarchy, and the potentially ‘doubly transgressive’! white prosti- 
tutes can be found at its lower end in India as well as in other parts of the British 


4 Cf Sudipta Sen, ‘Colonial Aversions and Domestic Desires: Blood, Race, Sex and the Decline 
of Intimacy in Early Bntish India’, South Asia, Vol XXIV (Special Issue), 2001, pp 25-45; and 
Ann L. Stoler, ‘Carnal Knowledge end Imperial Power: Gender, Race and Morality in Colonial 
Asia’, ın M Di Leonardo, ed., Gender at the Crossroads of Knowledge Feminist Anthropology in 
the Postmodern Era, Berkeley/Los Angeles-Oxford, 1991, pp 51-101. See also Elizabeth M 
Collingham, Imperial Bodies. The Physical Expenence of the Raj, Cambndge, 2001, pp. 181-85 

5 Philippa Levine convincingly explains the uneasiness with prostitutes in the metropolis by 
pointing to the ambiguous character of prostitution which is consolidating gender roles (representing 
female submission) and simultaneously disrupting them (by representing female agency and Í 
economic independence). Philippa Levine, ‘The White Slave Trade and the British Empire’, Crimunal 
Justice History, Vol 17(2002), pp 133-46 See also Anne McClintock, Imperial Leather. Race, 
Gender and Sexuality in the Colonial Contest, New York/London, 1995, pp 54-56. The renowned 
psychologist Ellis noticed in 1890 that ‘criminals and prostitutes [.. ] have this common character 
that they are both unproductive. Thus 1s true also of vagabonds, and of the vicious and idle generally 
[. . .] they are members of the same family’. Havelock Ellis, The Criminal, (Repr ) New York, 1972 
['1890], p. 223. For the policing of prostitutes in England see also Paula Bartley, Prostitution, 
Prevention and Reform in England 1860-1914, London, 2000, pp. 155-77; and Judith R. Walkowitz, 
Prostitution and Victorian Society, Cambridge, 1980. The pre-Victorian era ıs dealt with in T 
Henderson, Disorderty Women in E1ghteenth-Century London: Prostitution and Control in the 
Metropolis, London, 1999 

6 Margaret Macmillan, Women of the Raj, (Repc.) London, 1996, p. 53 

7 Cf. Durba Ghosh, ‘Colonial Companions: Bibis, Begums and Concubines of the Brush in 
India, 1760-1830’, unpublished PhD. dissertanon, University of California, Berkeley, 2000 

* This was particularly evident in the case of the rank and file of the British-Indian Army Cf. 
Peter Stanley, White Mutiny British Military Culture in India, 1825-1875, p. 68f, Ballhatchet, 
Race, Sex and Class, p. 10f, and Sumanta Banerjee, Dangerous Outcast. The Prostitute in Nineteenth 
Century Bengal, Calcutta, 1998, pp 56-63. For a more detailed treatment of the issue see Douglas 
Peers, ‘Privates off Parade. Regimenting Sexuality ın the Nineteenth Century Indian Empire’, The 
International History Review, Vol. 20(4), 1998, pp. 823-55 

* I borrow the term from David Amold 

© Anderson, ‘Multiple Border Crossings’, p. 12 
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empire.!! Ageinst this backdrop, it becomes clear that British authorities viewed 
the emergence of a very special ‘subaltern network’ in the maritime cities of Asia 
with uneasiness and suspicion. The international traffic ın European prostitutes 
(organised by transnational rings of procurers) was denounced as ‘White Slave 
Traffic’ and became a matter of political debate both in Britain and India from the 
1880s onwards. 

After discussing briefly the metropolitan obsession with ‘White Slavery’, this 
article aims to reconstruct the spread of the prostituuon networks in the Indian 
Ocean region, give a short account of the working conditions of the European 
prostitutes of South Asia and, most importantly, analyse the discourse it provoked 
around the topics of morality and racial prestige between various and often 
antagonistic sectors of colonial and metropolitan societies. In spite of the critical 
role they played for the maintenance of besieged colonial categories like ‘whites’, 
‘Europeans’, or ‘colonizers’, the small community of ‘white women degrading 
themselves to the lowest depths’—1o use the words of a contemporary Scottish 
missionary'*—has so far met with only scarce attention from scholars of South 
Asian history.” In the pages that follow I shall try to combine their findings with 
an analysis of original sources gathered during archival research conducted in the 
Oriental and India Office Collection (OIOC) in London and the Staatsbibliothek 
in Berlin. 

I mentioned the discursive silence surrounding the ‘white subaltern’ groups. It 
might, therefore, be appropriate to start with a few words on the sources which 
provide information about the so-called ‘White Slaves’ before entering the first 
part of the article. The silence was broken in the mid-1880s by a rather strange 


H See for instance Elizabeth B. Van Heyningen, “The Social Evil in the Cape Colony 1868- 
1902: Prostitution and the Contagious Diseases Acts’, Journal of Southern African Studies, Vol. 
10(2), 1984, pp 11-38. 

1 John Cowen, ‘Public Prostutution in Rangoon. Report to the Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene on Brothel-Keeping, Prostitution, Segregation and Immoral Conditions in Rangoon and 
other Towns and Stations in Burma, London, 9 June 1916 [in Onental and India Office Collection, 
London, India Office Records: (hereafter OIOC, IOR) L/PJ/6/1448; File No 2787 (1916)] 

This marginal but fascinating segment of Anglo-Indian colonial society has so far only been 
dealt with rather briefly—and sometimes quite superficially—by Santosh Kumar Mukherjee, Prosti- 
tuhon in India, Calcutta, s.a [1934], pp 273-308; Fernando Henriques, Prostitution and Society. 
A Survey. Vol I, Priuminve, Classic and Onental, London, 1962, pp. 230-34, Ballhatchet, Race, 
Sex and Class, pp 124-37, Ronald Hyam, Empire and Sexuality. The British Experience, Manchester, 
1992, pp 142-52, Indrani Sen, ‘The white woman in British India, 1858-1900’, Indian Economic 
and Social History Renew. Yol 34(3), 1997, pp 355-76, pp 360-62, and Philippa Levine, ‘Venereal 
Disease, Prostitution and the Politics Empire’ The Case of Bntsh India’, Journal of the History of 
Sexuality, Vol 4(4), 1994, pp 579-602, p. 593f. The most comprehensive study so far ts by Edward 
Bnstow, Prosntution and Prejudice The Jewtsh Fight against White Slavery 1870-1939, Oxford 
_ 1982, pp 192-204 However, Bustow’s approach ıs a different one since he is interested in Jewish 

prostitution exclusively Besides, he focuses prumanly on Europe and Amenca. A few weeks efter 
the writing of the present article had been completed, Philippa Levine's arucle on a similar topic 
was published (Philippa Levine, ‘The White Slave Trade and the British Empire’, see fn 6 above). 
Despite the seemungly overlapping theme, her insightful piece focuses more on theoretical issues 
of race, gender and criminality in a broader imperial context 
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coalition of ‘moral opponents’ to British imperial policy consisting of fanatical 
Christian purity campaigners and early feminists. As will be seen, both groups — 
albeit for very different reasons—made the fight against ‘White Slavery’ a major 
point in their agenda, thus compelling the imperial authorities to react. The tracts, 
pamphlets, journals and petitions written by the various international associations 
against ‘White Slavery’ provoked a rich correspondence between the political 
and administrative officials in the metropolis as well as in the colony itself, in- 
volving diverse levels from district police commissioners to the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India. The story related here thus also promises insights 
into the channels of information and decision-making of the Empire as well as 
into its mterior frictions, thus further questioning the traditional clear cut dichotomy 
of ‘home’ and ‘colony’, or ‘centre’ and ‘periphery’, which has already been the 
target of recent critical historical scholarship.’* On a methodological level, there- 
fore, the argument brought forward here is that both European history as well as 
South Asian history would benefit from a broader approach that accounts for the 
constant interaction between ‘metropolitan’ and ‘colonial’ actors, institutions and 
ideas on political, social and intellectual levels, and the complex reciprocal influ- 
ence emerging from this interaction. Before taking a closer look at Anne of Austria 
and her sisters in South Asian port cities, it will be useful, then, to give a rough 
sketch of the origin and development of the ‘White Slavery’ debate in Europe. 


2. ‘White Slavery’—The History of a Fin de siécle Cultural Paranoia 


The phrase ‘White Slave Traffic’, coined in the 1830s, became one of the more 
popular catchwords in fin de Siècle Europe. Unlike its French and German 
synonyms—traité des blanches and Mddchenhandel, respectively—the English 
term clearly alluded to the rhetoric of the slavery abolition movement ın the first 
half of the nineteenth century.’ It was popularised, amongst others, by Alfred S. 
Dyer, whom we will meet again later in the red-light areas of Bombay. He was 
president of the ‘movement for social purity and national righteousness’ and editor 
of the monthly journal The Sentinel. Dyer had taken part in a campaign led by the 
Pall Mall Gazette against an international ring of procurers who trafficked young 
women from Great Britain to Belgium,'* and used the ‘White Slave Traffic’ slogan 


4 Philippa Levine, ‘Rereading the 1890s: Venereal Disease as “Constituuonal Crisis” in Britain 
and Brush India’, Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 55(3), 1996, pp 585-612, especially p. 587f, and 
J.M MacKenzie, ed, Imperialism and Popular Culture, Manchester, 1986. 

‘Cf also Edward J. Bristow, Vice and Vigilance: Punty Movements in Britain since 1700, 
Dublin, 1977. p. 176. For the role of the slavery abolition movement ın the formation of British 
femmism see Clare Midgley, ‘Anu-Slavery and the Roots of “Impenal Feminism™’, ın idem, ed, 
Gender and Imperialism, Manchester/New York, 1998, pp 161-79 

i Cf. Alfred S Dyer, Der Handel mu Englischen Madchen Ein Bertcht von Thatsachen [sic'], 
31,1881 (=Die offentlche Sitthchkest, I). A pexcepuve analysis can be found in Mary Ann Irwin, 
“White Slavery” as Metaphor. Anatomy of a Moral Panic’, Ex Post Facto, Vol V, 1996, www walnet 
org/csis/papers/irwin-wslavery.btml., 23 September 2002. For a short account cf. also Sean 
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to win popular support. His activities were part of a broader crusade by Christian 
activists against prostitution in general. and against what was termed the ‘state 
regulation of vice’ in particular. 

In Britain, the most influential agency in this struggle was the National Vigilance 
Association (NVA) founded in 1885" as a pressure group to enforce the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill which was finally passed in the same year. Reflecting major 
points on the agenda of the purity campaigners, the act gave the police greater 
powers to close down brothels, raised the age of sexual consent and made homo- 
sexual activity a criminal offence.'* The National Vigilance Association worked 
hand in hand with leading feminist Josephine Butler who had founded her own 
‘Social Purity Alliance’ as early as 1873. Whereas Dyer and the like were interested 
in the ‘moral and physical health of the race’—a popular theme ın an age that was 
very receptive to fears of collective degeneration®—the women’s suffrage move- 
ment and other early feminists fought primarily against the double standard of 
morality which allowed men to enjoy relative freedom in matters of sexuality 
while criminalising and repressing women.” Despite all differences, the alliance 
between the two parties continued to work for more than three decades.”! 

After the allies’ first goal was achieved with the passing of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, the campaigners of both camps were looking for a new issue 
which would allow them to continue their cooperation, would be sensational 
enough to guarantee nation-wide press coverage, and hence ensure large-scale 
popular support. Therefore, towards the end of the nineteenth century, they shifted 
the focus of their activities to the so-called ‘White Slave Traffic’, and, as Edward 
Bristow has correctly observed, they ‘could hardly have chosen a more explosive 
issue’ .? In contrast with the campaign against state regulated vice in the UK, the 


O'Callaghan, The White Slave Trade, London 1965, pp 20-23 and Fernando Hennques, Modern 
Sexuality, London, 1968 (=Prostitution and Society, Vol. IN), 279-84. 

17 Cf, William Alexander Coote, A Vision and its Fulfilment. Being the History of the Ongin of 
the Work of the National Vigilance Association for the Suppression of the Whue Slave Traffic, 
London, 1910. 

1! Fredenck Mead/A.H Bodkin, eds, The Criminal Law Amendment Act 1885, together with the 
Punishment of Incest Act, 1908 Sections of the Children's Act 1908, and of other Statutes relating 
to Indecent Offences against Women and Children and the Criminal Law Amendment Act 1912, 
‘White Slave Traffic Bill’, London, ‘1912, pp. 1-16 and Bartley, Prostitution, Prevention and Reform, 
p- 156 

1$ Cf. Daniel Pick, Faces of Degeneration. A European Disorder ca. 1848-1918, Cambridge, 
1989. 

© Cf. for example Anonymous, The Western Harem, London, 1885, especially p. 24 Interestingly, 
the double stendard of morality is described by the author—who has obviously a feminist back- 
ground—as ‘oriental aftitude’ towards women. See also Lesley A Hall, “Venereal Diseases and 
Society ın Bntain, from the Contagious Diseases Acts to the Natonal Health Service’, in Roger 
Davidson/L.A. Hall, eds, Sex, Sin and Suffering. Venereal Disease and European Society since 
1870, London/New York, 2001, pp. 120-36, 121; and Bartley, Prostitution, Prevention and Reform, 
pp. 184-86 

1 Bristow, Vice and Vigilance, p. 198. 

2 Ibid, p. 175. 
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attack against international traffickers met with tremendous success ın Britain 
and beyond. The strategy to use the concerns of empire to push a largely metro- 
politan agenda was not a new one. It had been deployed since the 1880s during 
the fight against the Contagious Diseases Act and regimental vrothels in India,” 
and the crusade against the British involvement in the opium trade. In June 1899, 
the NVA established a ‘Bureau for the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic’ 
and organised a first international conference on the issue in London, attended by 
delegates from 12 countries including Germany, France, Russia, Austria, Spain 
and the United States of America. Interestingly, the fight against the sex-trade in 
European girls soon acquired a transnational dimension and was in this regard 
similar to the traffic itself. At the conference an official definition of what “White 
Slave Trade’ actually meant was agreed upon. It was defined as 


the purchase and transfer from place to place of women and girls for immoral 
purposes, who are in the first place inveigled into a vile life by the promise of 
employment in a foreign country and, thereafter are practically prisoners, and 
who, if they really desire to escape from a life of shame cannot do so.” 


Subsequently national subcommittees were founded,” and in the next two decades 
the international anti-‘White Slavery’ network was continually growing until the 
whole campaign was taken over by the League of Nations in the aftermath of 
World War I.” Whereas the attention had first been directed to European countries, 
the focus increasingly shifted to the global dimension of the problem. The step 
that had the greatest effect on the later development of things in British India was 
an international convention signed by 16 states in Paris in 1904” that compelled 
participating governments to take concrete action against the proliferation of “White 
Slavery’: each Government had to establish an authority responsible for gathering 
information about the traffic in women, and coordinating operations against it 
Moreover, these boards had to enquire about the country of origin of every foreign 
prostitute, and get in touch with the authonties in their respective home countries 
with a view to repatriating the girls.” 


D Details ın Ballhatchet, Race, Sex and Class, Hyam, Empire and Sexuality, and Levine, “Venereal 
Disease, Prostitution and the Poliucs Empire’ 

* Josef Schrank, Der Madchenhandel und seine Bekampfung, Wien, 1904, pp. 177-82. Cf also 
Coote, A Vision and its Fulfilment, pp. 153-56 and The Sentinel [and Ann-Opuim News), May 
1899, p 63. 

B The Shield. (The Official Organ of the British Committee of the International Federanon for 
the Abolition of State Regulanon of Vice}, July 1899, p 42. 

% There were 16 of them in 1910, cf Coote, A Vision and tts Fulfilment, p. 165 

D League of Nations, ed , Minutes ofthe 1 Session; C 445. M. 265. 1922 IV Advisory Committee 
on the Traffic in Women and Children, Geneva, 1922 See also Hyam, Empire and Sexuality, p. 142. 

% The convention was based on the agreements of the 3rd International Conference organised by 
the NVA and the French Government in Paris in August 1902. Cf. The Shield, August 1902, p 44f. 

> ‘Convention Internatonale pour la Suppression du Traité des Blanches, Paris, 4. Mai 1904’ in 
OIOC, IOR L/PJ/6/1590, File No. 2727 (1919) The agreement was followed by a even more far- 
reaching convention in 1910. 
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After the British Government had signed the treaty, they requested the Govern- 
ment of British India to report on the state of affairs regarding ‘White Slavery’ 
and to establish the agencies required by the convention.” While the topic thus 
became increasingly a matter of international high politics—in Europe, the King 
of Spain as well as the German Empress were actively involved in the work of 
their respective national committees—the ‘White Slave Trade’ hysteria in Britain 
reached its climax on the eve of World War I with the passing of a second Criminal 
Law Amendment Actin 1912. Jt became popularly known as ‘White Slave Traffic 
Act’, facilitated quick legal action against pimps and traffickers, and introduced 
harsher punishment (including flogging) for the crime of procuring women for 
prostitution! Meanwhile countless books” and pamphlets had been published, 
advocating the cause of the abolition movement and depicting in the flashiest 
colours the horrors of the ‘odious commerce’,® as well as the wicked tricks sup- 
posedly applied by the traffickers to seduce or abduct their innocent victims.™ 

The ‘propaganda machine’ run by the abolitionist alliance did not fail to have 
repercussions in British India and Ceylon. In almost all of the major towns affected 
by European prostitution, branches of the NVA* were opened and became very 
active.” In a similar vein other organisations like the Salvation Army, the Associ- 


© It took years until British India finally jomed the agreement, and the commussioners of police 
in Madras, Calcutta and Rangoon as well as the Secretary to the Government of Bombay were 
identified as the responsible authorities to coordinate the combat against ‘White Slave Traffic’. 
Foreign Office, Whitehall to Secretary of State for India, 1 June 1920, ın OJOC, IOR L/PIG, J&P 
3558 (1920) For a brief overview over the contents of the various conventions and further develop- 
ment see also League of Nations, Traffic ın Women and Children Work of the Bandoeng Conference, 
Geneva, 1937, pp. 19-23 A 

u Mead/Bodkin, eds, The Crminal Law Amendment Act 1912, pp. xvlitxii 

™ For typical examples see Anonymous, The White Slave Trade, London, s.a. [1910], Clifford 
G. Roe, The‘ Horrors of the White Slave Trade. The Mighty Crusade to Protect the Punty of our 
Homes, London. 1911; Olive C. Malvery/W.N. Willis, The White Slave Market, London 1912; 
Anonymous, ed, The White Slave Traffic. Articles and Letters reprinted from ‘The Spectator’, 
London, 71912, John Cameron Grant, The Heart of Hell. A Note upon the White Slave Traffic, 
London, 1913 For an example of femumist cntique tee also Violet Tempest, ‘Lest we forget’, in 
idem, Our Army in India atc , London, s.a [1913], pp. 4-7. The topic continued to attract the 
imagination of journalists as well as novelists even after the great war. The more popular literary 
fruits of this attraction include Albert Londres, The Road to Buenos Ayres, London, 1928 and 
Henry Champly, The Road to Shanghai. White Slave Traffic in Asta, London, 1934. Both were 
originally written in French but soon translated in many other European languages which gives 
clear evidence of the unbroken interest m the issue. 

“ The Shield, August 1906, p 31. 

u Cf. for example WN Willis, Why Girls Go Wrong, How the White Slave Gangs Work, London, 
1913, Roo, The Horrors of the Whue Slave Trade, pp. 154-68. The topos remained popular unul 
the outbreak of World War I Later examples include Joseph Crad, Traders in Women. A Compre- 
hensive Survey of White Slavery, London, 1940, and Hendnck De Leeuw, Cities of Sin, New York, 
1933 

3 See The Bombay Vigilance Association, ed., Report of the Prostitution Committee, Repr.) 
Bombay, 1927 

4 Government of Bombay, Judicial Department, Resolution No. 3976, 25 July 1892, m OIOC, 
IOR: L/PI/6/375, File No 1083 (1894). 
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ation for Moral and Social Hygiene, the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
and several Missionary agencies, such as the League of Mercy and the famous 
Bombay Midnight Mission,” spread the word of the anti-‘ White Slavery’-fighters 
in the subcontinent. On the homefront members of the purity lobby continually 
made enquiries into the matter in the House of Commons, thus forcing the colonial 
authorities to open the first file on ‘Importation of European girls into India for 
immoral purposes’ as early as 1881.¥% Spectacular cases of elleged abduction 
reported by the press helped to keep the public interest in Britain alive during the 
1890s.” Echoing the debate in England Mr W.C. Madge, who had served as 
Secretary of the ‘European and Anglo Indian Defence Organisation’ for 25 years” 
and was a member of the Imperial Legislative Council of India, eventually intro- 
duced a ‘Bill for the Suppression of the Female Slave Traffic in India’ in July 
1912.“ Although it was refused by the Government of India after due consideration 
as ‘altogether unsuitable’ and hence never passed into an Act, this was an im- 
portant step. During the controversy following Madge’s speech in the legislative 
council,” ‘White Slavery’ became one of the most debated issues in British India. 

In Britain as well as in the colonies, the ‘White Slavery’ hysteria certainly bore 
all traits of a ‘cultural paranoia’,“ and the reports in the books and journals of the 
purity campaigners certainly contained gross exaggerations and misrepre- 
sentations. However, the phenomenon was by no means completely ‘invented’ 
by fanatical evangelicals and radical feminists looking for a catchy issue. The 
large-scale international trade in young women did, indeed, exist. It is to the more 
general characteristics of this traffic that we now tum, before focusing on the 
shape it took in the British possessions in South Asia. 


3. The Underside of European Expansion: 
Transnational Prostitution Networks and Peripatetic Pimps 


In the few pages he devotes to the international traffic in women in his 
groundbreaking—though in many ways problematic—study on Empire and 


Y Kenneth Ballhatchet has dealt at length with the efforts of these societies up to the year 1905. 
Cf. Ballhatchet, Race, Sex and Class, pp 134-37. 

™ ‘Importation of European girls into India for immoral purposes’, ın OJOC, IOR: Government 
of India, Public Department, File No. 1182, (1882) 

P Most important ın this respect were the cases of Fanny Epstein and Dina Goutcharoff discussed 
by Kenneth Ballhatchet, pp 126-30 For Eppstein see also OJOC, JOR. L/PJ/6/311, Files No 
1607, 1709 and 2082 (1891). For Goutcharoff ‘The Case of Dina Goutcharoff’, OIOC, IOR: L/PJ/ 
6/372, File No. 760 (1894). 

For details see Raymond K Renford, The Non-offictal British in India to 1920, Delhi, 1987, 
p. 273f 

“| The Gazette of India, 28 September 1912, pp 208-10 

“ Letter No. 1727, Letter No. 1160, 2 August 1913, Government of India. Home Department 
Gudicial) to Government of Bombay, Judicial Department, OIOC, IOR: P/9339, Government of 
Bombay, Judicial Proceedings, A-12, November 1913. 

“ The Gazette of India, 28 September 1912, pp. 702-4. 

4 Walkowitz, Prostitunon and Victonan Society, p. 247 
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Sexuality,** Ronald Hyam suggests seeing the phenomenon in the broader context 
of a new mobility of labour brought about by the technological advances of the 
nineteenth century. The invention of the steamboat, the telegraph and, more import- 
antly, the opening of the Suez and Panama canals made it possible for the procurers 
to react immediately to the growing demand of white women almost worldwide. 
The peripatetic lifestyle of both pimps and prostitutes relied heavily on the new 
modes of transport and channels of communication. In terms of the interior organ- 
isation, the traité des blanches was an entirely modern affair. As early as 1909 
J.B. Reynolds, head of an American anti-‘White Slavery’ commission, reported 
that it was ‘a traffic with local, [ ... ] national and international ramifications’ 
which had ‘the complete outfit of a large business—large capital, representatives 
In various countries, well-paid agents, and able and highly salaried lawyers’. 
As far as European women were concerned, there were two main routes of 
migration. The Western route led to South America, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia and 
Buenos Aires—at the time probably the world centre of prostitution*?7—being the 
final destinations. The Eastern route led to East Africa and Asia, with Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Tientsin, Manila and Harbin ın Manchuria or even Nagasaki as the 
points of arrival. The ‘Road to Buenos Ayres’ was certainly more important in 
terms of numbers,” but for our present purpose, we need to take a closer look at 
the road to Asia which gained constantly in importance after the inauguration 
of the Suez Canal in 1869.” The majonty of the procurers had a Jewish background 
and came from Russia, Poland, Germany, Armenia and various parts of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire.*! The women recruited by these ‘dregs from the continental 
cities’? stemmed mostly from the same countries, but there were also girls from 
Italy, Spain, France, Rumania and Greece.” The first stage usually led them from 
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their native regions to Constantinople or Odessa,“ from where they were shipped 
to an Egyptian port town, normally Alexandria or Port Said when their ‘apprentice- 
ship’ was over.* The latter place, especially, was not only famous for its cosmo- 
politan character, but also for the concentration of criminals and prostitutes found 
there. It was therefore denounced by abolitionists as a ‘sink of lust’ or ‘the deadliest 
spot on earth’.* Port Said was ideally situated at the mouth of the Suez Canal as 
the gateway to Asia. From there the voyage went on to one of the major seaport 
towns of British India:*’ Bombay and, to a lesser extent Calcutta, were the most 
important bridgeheads for the expanding prostitution networks, but Goa may also 
have played a role as a port of entry.* 

The money for the passage was usually borrowed from the ‘fancy-man’ who 
accompanied the women as their pseudo-husband. As it often took the girls years 
to pay it back, there is an element of ‘bondage’ involved here. After ‘a few years 
in Bombay or Calcutta with an occasional interlude perhaps in one of the larger 
Indian Cantonments’,® they usually went on to Colombo or Rangoon, and from 
there to the Far East with Singapore, Penang, Hong Kong, Tientsin and Harbin (a 
boom town since it had become the centre of railway construction).” This trip to 
the East was often described by the purity campaigners as a joumey into the 
‘heart of hell’, a progressive moral corruption and physical degradation where 
the white women would finally end up weakened by the tropical climate,*' diseased 
and broken ‘in the hands of the lowest Chinamen and Malays’. 

While the abolitionists constantly portrayed the prostitutes as victims, as ‘utterly 
powerless’ slaves ‘forced to submission by their brutal proprietors’ ,® there are 
clear indications that the overwhelming majority of the women chose a career in 
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the eastern port towns by their own free will. A high police official had to acknow- 
ledge in 1912 that the definition of White Slavery as agreed upon at the London 
conference did not apply to British India, as ‘[t]he women who come out to India 
are rarely young girls who have been decoyed or kidnapped fresh from their 
homes but experienced prostitutes [. . .] who are under no delusion as to their 
occupation’ .® There is also strong evidence that practically all of them had been 
in the business in Europe and Egypt before they were recruited to work in Asia. 
Many of the women managed to send money home to their families regularly, 
and retumed to their native country after working for some years to set up a 
‘respectable’ business.© ‘White Slavery’ thus became an important economic factor 
in some regions of eastern Europe. In the town of Czernowitz in Galicia, the 
police authorities even reported that young women were constantly tempted to 
‘eat the bread of infamy’ since those who returned from the East could afford 
living in comparative luxury.” Others decided to make a career as a mistress in 
one of the countless brothels on the ‘Road to Shanghai’. There is for instance the 
case of Adela, a German Jewess who, after concluding her active career, ran the 
largest brothel in Colombo. When prostitution was prohibited in Ceylon in the 
beginning of 1913, she set up new houses in Madras and Rangoon before she 
finally had to leave British India when World War I broke out.* However, it is 
important to underscore that even if direct coercion by force was absent, this 
does, of course, not deny that economical constraints forced many girls to opt for 
a career as a prostitute. Thus coercive mechanisms in a wider sense certainly 
were at work. 

The European pimps showed an even greater degree of mobility than their 
protégées. They were travelling constantly and usually hardly ever stopped for 
more than a week at one place, thus making it almost impossible for the colonial 
authorities to take legal action against them. This becomes evident from the 
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following extract from a report of the Commissioner of Police in Bombay who 
describes the procurers’ strategy in some detail: 


The more common practice [. . .] seems to be [. . .] that the men interested in 
this detestable business are birds of passage, who pay short occasional visits to 
different centres and take money from women whom they have already assisted 
to come there, while arranging to place others, whom they then will assist to 
reach their destination from the town in which they are recruited (apparently 
frequently Cairo or Port Said). It is obviously difficult to obtain legal evidence 
for the prosecution of men operating in this manner, as the women will not 
testify against them.” 


The only legal measure that could be applied in British India was Act III of 1864 
that allowed for the deportation of unwelcome foreigners. It was used quite 
frequently from the 1880s.” 

Many pimps recruited for the Asian and East African as well as for the American 
market, and thus were ‘global players’. Along the brothel route in Asia there were 
certain places which served as meeting points and centres of communication for 
the souteneurs. One of them was the ‘German Jewish Club’ in Kamatipura, 
Bombay,” and there were two others in Calcutta.” When the Bombay Police 
started to take action against foreign pimps in the late 1890s, many of them shifted 
their headquarters to Colombo.” The most important meeting point, however, 
was the famous ‘Pimp’s Club’ in Singapore where the souteneurs used to ‘refresh 
themselves’ before making their visits to China and Japan.“ An example of how 
the system worked can be gathered from the following letter sent by a pimp in 
Singapore to a Mistress in Madras and reproduced ın the Report of the League of 
Nation’s commission of enquiry: 
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Singapore January 10* 1930 
Madam, [. . -] 


I have learned that you keep a house at Madras, and I have a friend who would 
like to become an inmate if it can be arranged. She is a young French girl of 23 
years old, a pretty little blonde with black eyes. She would like first to know 
your terms and the net profit she might expect to make daily. Should her 
proposal be of interest to you she asks that you should be so kind as to give her 
by letter all particulars—that is the price of client’s visits and how much you 
take of the amount paid by clients [. . .] 

To simplify matters, your cable could read like this: (Address: Can count on 
70 rupees net per day: Signature). [. . .] It is understood that all your expenses 
will be refunded immediately she arrives in Madras. In case you would care to 
huve a second girl, she has a friend, a nice little brunette, who would be quite 
willing to come with her. 

Thanking you in anticipation for your kindness and awaiting the pleasure of 
your news. 

I am, Madam, 


Yours respectfully . . .”5 


Talking of the procurer’s peripatetic system, even die-hard purity campaigners 
had to admit that ‘these miserable atoms of the human family [. . .] are a well 
organised and important body in their awful business’.” In a rather odd way the 
procurer’s network thus represented the underside of European expansion, closely 
related as they were to the French and British colonial empires and the respective 
infrastructures they provided. 

From the 1890s onwards the anti-‘White Slavery’ fighters became increasingly 
aware of the global dimensions of the business, and more precisely of the fact 
that the traffic in white women was not the only large-scale trade in prostitutes in 
Asia. It had its counterpart in the spread of Chinese and, even more importantly, 
Japanese networks of prostitution.” Soon the phrase “Yellow Slave Traffic’ was 
coined for this phenomena,” and it remained in use for a while, even if the more 
sophisticated among the campaigners reminded their colleagues that ‘the Japanese 
(we]re a proud and sensitive people’, and thus likely to consider it as an offence 
to be categorised as ‘yellows’.” 
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With the possible exception of Rangoon, the Chinese traffic was a quantité 
négligeable in South Asia, whereas the Japanese prostitutes outnumbered their 
European colleagues in many Indian towns.” The Japanese trade had its origin 
mainly in the island of Kyushu and the Karayuki San, as the Japanese prostitutes 
were called, could be found in Korea and China, Australia and California, as well 
as in all major Asian seaports. They entered British India often via the French 
enclave in Pondicherry." They were very popular with European customers, 
especially in Bombay, and represented serious competition for the white street- 
walkers.” Contrary to their European rivals, most Japanese women worked as 
‘contracted prostitutes’, which basically means that they were sold off to the 
procurers by their families. In fact, the slavery metaphor that was often misleading 
in the context of the European sex-trade, was probably much more appropriate in 
their case. 

Having thus given a rough idea of the prostitution networks in an Indian Ocean 
context, we can now have a closer look at how white prostitution was organised 
in British India. 


4. Institutionalisation and Segregation: 
European Prostitution and Colonial Concerns 


As has been pointed out, European prostitution took off in British India only after 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869.” Nevertheless, there is evidence that it 
played a role before that year. As early as 1865, for example, the Society of St 
Vincent de Paul built ‘a saving asylum especially for destitute females, who, 
tempted by alluring promises of personal comfort, consent to lead a life of sinful 
degradation’. This measure suggests that, at least in the beginning, poor women 
belonging to the domiciled English community were also involved in prostitution. 
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Later on, however, it was considered ‘a measure of far reaching Impena! neces- 
sity’™ that a British woman who dared to ‘live a life of infamy either in the houses 
of ill-fame or with coloured Asiatics’”’ immediately be deported to Europe when 
she was discovered: 


As regards the English prostitute, it has for years been an unwntten law to 
draw a distinction between her and her foreign European sister. The latter 1s 
accepted as an ugly but necessary fact, the former if found 1s “induced” to 
leave India. This unwritten law is known far and wide and is one of the topics 
of conversation among the frail ladies who frequent “Villa Vile”, Ruper{t] Street, 
London.” 


However, contrary to the claims made by the colonial authorities, the prohibition 
was not always ‘strictly enforced’,® there is a British prostitute listed in a police 
report dating from 1916,” and Agnes MacLaren, an abolitionist who toured North 
India in 1910, claimed to have met some English ‘women of ill-fame’.®' It also 
appears doubtful as to whether the authorities were really able to control the 
phenomenon of clandestine prostitution by English or ‘Eurasian’ amateurs.” The 
actresses of European theatrical companies, for instance, notoriously acted as 
occasional prostitutes ın times of financial need.” Moreover, we know that in 
Calcutta there were dozens of so-called ‘houses of assignation’ used by European 
amateur prostitutes for their rendezvous with gentlemen from the respectable 
society of the colonial capital.” Nevertheless, at least ın public space, prostitutes 
belonging to the ‘ruling race’ became more or less invisible from the 1880s. As 
the ratio between men and women among the ‘white society’ in British India was 
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never more favourable than three to one even in the big cities,” the demand for 
the sexual services of white women was constantly there, and it could be fulfilled 
almost exclusively by the small group of prostitutes imported from continental 
Europe. In terms of the numbers of women involved, white prostitution remained 
a marginal phenomenon. It seems highly probable that there were not more than 
300-350 Europeans plying their trade in South Asia at any point in time.™ It 
appears also quite likely that the years immediately preceding World War I marked 
the peak of the period of growth.” The only cities in the subcontinent where 
foreign prostitution played a significant role were Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Rangoon, and, to a much lesser extent, Karachi, Poona and Lahore.” Japanese 
networks were at work in Madras where, quite surprisingly for a maritime city 
with more than half-a-million inhabitants by 1911, white prostitution never took 
off.” Additionally, there were small contingents of Japanese prostitutes in some 
of the Northern Indian garrison towns like Jabalpur, and Kanpur, Agra and 
Ranikhet. Furthermore, there was a well-organised traffic in Arabian prostitutes 
of Jewish origin at work in the large seaports as well as in the Northem canton- 
ments.!™ There is plenty of evidence that these latter places were also visited by 
European ‘women of loose morals’ on a regular basis.'°! 

The ways in which prostitution was organised varied from Presidency to Presid- 
ency, but some general patterns can be recognised. The women worked almost 
exclusively in brothels run by European mistresses; private prostitution and visits 
in hotels were strictly prohibited. These mistresses usually kept half of the earnings 
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and provided rooms and food in return.’™ It is also important to note that the 
European establishments were not completely isolated from their Indian environ- 
ments. Mistresses, pimps and prostitutes interacted economically with various 
sectors of local society and created new possibilities of employment. Apart from 
the obligatory dalals—young men or boys who acted as touts—,'© the white 
street-walkers also cooperated with local tailors, dressmakers, jewellers and money- 
lenders. Furthermore, the business with the ‘houses of assignment’ in Calcutta, 
referred to above, was almost exclusively in the hand of ‘Ooriah bearers’.'™ As 
the case of Mancharam Pitambar, alias ‘Barney’, illustrates, these business relations 
sometimes created ties that lasted for generations. Interrogated as a witness in a 
law case in 1916, ‘Barney’ gave details about his engagement with the networks 
of foreign prostitution: 


I am the son of a Tailor named Pitamber Raghunath. [. . .] On leaving school at 
the age of about 16 years I joined my father in his business and assisted him. 
[. . .] My father worked principally for the European prostitutes in Bombay 
and on his death I took his place. I have there fore, been working as a tailor and 
dressmaker for the European prostitutes of Bombay for some 17 years. By 
reason of my business dealings with these women, I got to know all intimately 
and I made myself useful to them by doing little odd jobs for them outside my 
more regular business. I soon got to know the languages most commonly spoken 
by these women, namely Yiddish, Italian and a little German also a smattering 
of French.'® 


In Bombay, which had the highest population of registered European prostitutes, 
there was a three-tier system dividing the houses occupied by white sex-workers 
in three classes. In 1912 there were 126'%* women working in 19 ‘houses of ill- 
fame’, four out of which were considered first class, six second class and nine 
third class.'” Due to the large-scale repatriations of German and Austrian citizens 
after the outbreak of hostilities in 1914, the number had fallen considerably by 
1917 when only 67 European prostitutes remained. In 1915, 18 Austrian and 
Germen prostitutes were singled out together with more respectable ‘enemy 
foreigners’ and sent off to Calcutta from where they were subsequently deported. 
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Police Commissioner Edwardes later recalled the strange exodus: ‘This party left 
Bombay by special train, the respectable women and children being placed in the 
front carriages, the priests and the police escorts in the centre, and the unfortunate 
denizens of the brothels in the rear-compartments.’'* 

As we know from the detailed reports written by high police officers, who 
were obviously acquainted with the subtleties of the system, the prices vaned 
extremely from two Rupees in the houses with girls belonging ‘to a very low 
class’ to ten Rupees and higher in the ‘extremely well conducted’ first class 
houses, offering women ‘of a superior type’ being ‘on a higher rung of the ladder 
of respectability’ .!!° The better establishments also offered a full range of imported 
alcoholic beverages and employed ‘native’ or ‘half-caste’ doctors who regularly 
checked the girls’ health.!"! In second and third class brothels, which were all 
segregated in the famous Cursetji Sukhlaji Road (better known as safed gali)™? in 
the middle of the red light area of Kamatipura, the European prostitutes were 
‘herded together with Japanese and Indian prostitutes’.'’? 

In her article on the White Slave Trade, Philippa Levine argues that the European 
prostitutes in the Eastern colonies were constructed in the official administrative 
discourse as active, rational and business-like women who were thus radically 
different from their victimised Asian sisters. She suggests that the imperial rhetoric 
of racial superiority had to be saved ‘by evoking an ersatz notion of professional- 
ism’ whereas the Asian prostitutes possessed no agency and ‘spelled disorder 
through and within passivity’.''"* There is indeed plenty of evidence to support 
this point as far as the ‘superior type’ of the so-called ‘unfortunates’ is concerned. 
However, the policy of classification and the kind of language which is used in 
official reports gives ample evidence of the fact that European prostitutes were 
not perceived as a homogenous group. It rather indicates that the internal class- 
divide at work in the white colonial society put the ‘lowest’ segments of the said 
society almost at par with ‘natives’. Sometimes the hierarchies of class were even 
translated into the language of race, and the ‘lower’ segments of white colonial 
society were thus ‘orientalised’ much in the same manner as the colonial subjects.!!° 
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Significantly, the Inspector-General of Police in Ceylon talked of the Russian and 
Polish prostitutes as ‘semi-oriental’.!!6 

In Calcutta there were 50 white prostitutes in 1912 and 20 houses with 70 
European sex-workers in 1916.''7 Similar to the practice in Bombay, they were 
also concentrated almost exclusively in the Collinga Bazar area, the home of 
Anne of Austria.'* When Collinga Bazar Street, where the European women used 
to ‘exhibit themselves immorally at their doors and windows’!'!? was declared a 
public thoroughfare in 1910,'” the ‘German barracks’, as they were popularly 
called,'?" were shifted to a more discrete lane in the suburb of Ballygunge.'” The 
same system was applied in Rangoon, where, according to official statistics, the 
number of European women never surpassed 20. Most officials viewed segregation 
as the best method to deal with the ‘social evil’—the women were easier to control. 
In the same vein the police commissioners of Bombay and Rangoon argued 
strongly in favour of the mistress-system, since the mistresses, who were domiciled 
citizens in most cases, turned out to be a ‘useful lever in the hand of the police for 
enforcing decency and order as the mere threat of closing down an establishment 
ha[d] the immediate effect of remedying any evils complained of’.'* At the same 
time they hindered the girls from public street-walking or setting up their own 
private business and offering their services in hotel rooms ‘and other places of 
public resort’.'* The ‘Madames’ thus became instrumental in the official policy 
of institutionalising and segregating what was perceived as the disrespectable 
elements of the European population in the colony. 

Dozens of official statements bear witness to the fact that ‘preserving as far as 
possible the moral character of the governing race’'5 was at the core of imperial’ 
policy. However, there was a great deal of disagreement on how exactly to achieve 
this aim. There were a few among the imperial administrators who hailed W.C. 
Madge’s initiative to suppress the traffic in European women completely, using 
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the racial argument. In 1913 M.W. Fenton, the second Financial Commissioner in 
the Punjab wrote: 


The prestige of the ruling race is affected by the degradation of its members, 
especially if they are females. It matters not that the Austrian, Poles and Russian 
Jewesses who are the victims of the trade are wholly alien to the British race. 
In the eyes of the general population, the distinction is not recognised. These 
women with their white skins come from the West, whence come the rulers of 
this country, and the whole European community has to bear the shame of 
their presence in the prostitutes chakla. It is fashionable in some quarters to 
decry prestige but every experienced officer of Government whether European 
ot Indian, knows how utterly mistaken those are who belittle the vital importance 
of this ingredient in the stability of the British Raj.’ 


It was not only that the sheer existence of ‘low and licentious’!”” segments among 
the white population threatened the colonial self-perception as a civilising agency, 
and hence aroused anxieties over the the possible loss of prestige.'™ It was of 
course the more concrete fear that the colonised could sexually ‘possess’ white 
women. There was a widespread belief that a ‘Western nation that coolly stands 
by and views with complacency their women prostitute their bodies to Asiatics 
[. . .] loses the last fragment of respect, the Asiatic may have for it’.'* It was 
obvious that attempts at preserving white women for white customers exclusively 
were doomed to failure. The rank and file of the British Army, which made up the 
majority of the European population in South Asia, were only rarely among the 
customers of white prostitutes belonging to the first and second class, ‘such women 
being too expensive for the troops’.!® Many ‘well-to-do natives’, on the other 
hand, had no difficulties in finding ways to enter into the European-run brothels, 
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and nor had the white mistresses in serving these customers.'!*? Kenneth Ballhatchet 
has pointed to the fact that white women seemed to possess a special attractivity 
for male members of the Indian upper classes. Especially many of the ‘native 
princes’ took pride in having white mistresses. This phenomenon 1s confirmed by 
an analysis of the clientéle of the more expensive white brothels. According to 
the Austrian ship-surgeon Rosenberger, it happened quite frequently that Indian 
“Maharajas’ rented a whole establishment for one night." 

In spite of this, most high Government officials were convinced that the evil 
could not be abolished altogether and should rather be controlled and supervised 
as closely as possible. As there was no consistent policy on an all-India level, 
quite a few administrators and police officers took this pragmatic attitude towards 
the ‘social evil’. For instance, S.M. Edwardes, the police commissioner of Bombay, 
strongly opposed a complete suppression of European prostitution, claiming that 
through such a measure ‘greater harm might occur than under the present system’. 
He argued that in the absence of the imported prostitutes, the demand would 
probably be satisfied by young women ‘of the very communities whom presumably 
Mr Madge represents in the Imperial Council’, that is to say the domiciled British." 
This is another example of the intra-European race consciousness which had led 
to the practice of immediate deportation of British prostitutes in spite of the wide- 
spread view that ‘the Oriental, speaking in general, makes little question of 
nationality as long as the woman is white’.!*5 

The same sentiment was responsible for the relief described by a British soldier 
when he found no Englishwomen among the white prostitutes he saw soliciting 
in the red light area of Rangoon," or that uttered by a British official who noted 
that ‘the bullies or “souteneurs” are almost without exception of foreign nationality, 
as their occupation is repugnant to men of English race’.!7 

Yet another reason for not curbing European prostitution was given by a super- 
intendent of police in Poona who appreciated the fact that the European prostitutes 
consented to undergo a medical examination regularly and was convinced that 
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The removal of these unfortunates would mean increased patronage of Native 
prostitutes and cause far more scandal by encounters ın Native brothels between 
European and Native troops, not to speak of an almost certain large increase 
in a disease which is responsible for more casualties than any other in the 
country.'™ 


A particularly compelling argument against the deportation of European prostitutes 
was brought forward by the Governor of Burma, who opposed Madge’s Bill 
because he was afraid that ‘the crime of rape and the secret vice of the Oscar 
Wilde type’ would probably increase owing to such a harsh measure.’ 

Broadly speaking the ‘men on the ground’, that is to say local officials and 
police officers, took a much more pragmatic stance and only rarely showed sym- 
pathy for the radical agenda of the anti-‘White Slavery’ campaigners. Some of 
them quite openly cnticised Madge's bill, suggesting that the ‘subject [wa]s one 
in which the amateur legislator’s effort are apt to be peculiarly dangerous’ .'” 
Legislation should, therefore, rather be entrusted to an expert committee, the mem- 
bers of which, ‘in addition to being men of the world with experience in adminis- 
tration should also be conversant with sociology and [. . .] sexual psychology’.!*! 
It is also obvious that further down the hierarchical scale some of these ‘men on 
the ground’ were even actively involved in the business. Most instructive ın this 
regard is the case of S. Favel, a police inspector from Bombay who had been 
decorated with the King’s Police Medal in 1916.'*? Favel had to return the medal 
and was induced to resign from his post only a year later when ıt was discovered 
that—besides other irregularities—he ‘was guilty of systematically receiving illegal 
gratifications from prostitutes and other persons with whom he came in contact 
officially’ .'*? He had not only collected up to Rs 6,000 per annum from the pimps 
and mistresses, but it was also revealed that he had for years been ‘visiting the 
brothels for the purpose of enjoying the girls’ on the invitation of the ‘Mistress 
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who pai[d] herself the girls so honoured’.'“ Apart from these special gratifications 
and the regular payments, the police inspector also extracted money for the 
endorsement of passports, the issue of permits for the girls to travel upcountry, 
etc. It seems probable that his was not a singular case and that many of those 
responsible for the ‘maintenance of law and decency’ in the rea light areas abused 
the tremendous power they had.'** 

As we shall see, the policy of the colonial government depended neither solely 
on metropolitan political and social constellations, nor on the individual approach 
of the local officials. It was also determined to a remarkable extent by the direct 
interference of missionaries and purity campaigners from the metropolis who 
came to British India and Ceylon in growing numbers since the last decade of the 
19th century. There was a current prejudice that ‘Englishmen residing in India 
[. . .] grow so accustomed to the foetid atmosphere of Anglo-Indian society that 
their moral sensibilities are numbed to its corruptions and crimes’, and therefore 
‘help’ from Britain, where ‘public consience [wa]s not so debauched’,' was 
required ‘to remove the slime of the serpent!“ supposedly covering the Eastern 
ports. The interplay of these various factors and agencies can be beautifully 
demonstrated by a case study of the developments that took place in early 20th- 
century Ceylon. 


5. ‘Turning the Light of Publicity on the Cess-pools’: 
Missionary Zeal versus Official Pragmatism in Colonial Colombo 


As carly as 1889 prostitution was forbidden in Ceylon. According to Ordinance 
No. 12 which was enacted in that year, it was even considered a criminal act to let 
a house for the purpose of prostitution. '** However, the Ordinance largely remained 
a dead letter and abolition was never enforced, as we learn from the following 
account given by the Inspector-General of Police in Ceylon: 


[. . .] in the year 1900, there were brothels all over the city of Colombo. Not 
only were those brothels in the best residential quarter, but they were-actually 
situated at the most conspicious street junctions, in such a manner as to attract 
the eye of every passer-by, man woman or child. [. . .] These houses were so 
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conspicious that soldiers and sailors were frequently seen adjusting their dresses, 
even urinating on the road.'” 


As conveyed, it was an official concern to hide away from the eyes of the ‘respect- 
able portion of the native population’ scenes which could raise doubts about 
whether British rule was indeed connected with ‘moral progress’, as the imperial 
rhetoric had it. The situation in Colombo was, therefore, hardly tolerable for the 
imperial administrators. To make things worse a considerable number of European 
women figured among the prostitutes of Ceylon.'” 

In a reaction to the threatening state of affairs a new Ordinance ‘To Restrict the 
Immigration into Ceylon of Destitute and Vicious Persons’ was passed in 1907. It 
prohibited the entry of foreign prostitutes or of ‘any person living on the prostitution 
of others’,!*! and allowed for their immediate deportation. However, in the logic 
of the segregation policy, the authorities did not want to eradicate the sex-trade 
completely. They used the new law only against those houses which were outside 
Reclamation Road, the district set apart by the police for the European ‘dens of 
vice’ .'? Four houses with 23 women coming predominantly from Russia and the 
Balkans were tolerated by the authorities. That the feeling of racial anxiety had 
not vanished completely becomes obvious in the words of the Superintendent of 
Police who defended the new system, but was nonetheless eager to report that 
‘the natives in the locality knew perfectly well that they were not English or of 
the same class as other European women in the country’.'* 

The authorities seemed to be very satisfied with the working of the segregation 
system and the situation remained calm for a while. Once the ‘vice area’ was 
moved away from the main residential quarters of the city the number of complaints 
against the ‘disorderly houses’ and their residents decreased considerably. 
However, the situation changed drastically with the beginning of a campaign by 
the local Vigilance Society set up in 1908. The reformers, descnbed by the Super- 
intendent of Police as people who were ‘foolish enough to think [. . .] that the 
immediate driving away of all prostitutes would result in the total absence of 
immorality’ ,'* fiercely attacked the official segregation policy, thereby also using 
the racial-prestige argument: 


Solicitation [. . .] is done chiefly by the foreign prostitutes living there, who 
regularly promenade the street of the fort [. . .] The temptation to young men 
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need not to be enlarged on. The fact that there is a recognised area for de- 
bauchery is in itself a temptation. It is not only Englishmen who are so affected. 
European brothels are a great danger to well-to do Ceylonese young men, for 
whom European women seem to form a special attraction.!** 


The Vigilance Society started their campaign in 1909, initially failing to win popular 
support. It was only with the arrival of John Cowen that the crusade gathered 
momentum. Cowen, a Scotsman and professional abolitionist, certainly was one 
of the more controversial figures in the environs of the Indian Ocean.'* He had 
already agitated against the state regulation and for the abolition of the ‘social 
evil’ in Shanghai, Tientsin and Karachi, and had even been arrested by the Calcutta 
police for aggressive street preaching before he was hired by the Ceylon Vigilance 
Society. Later, from 1914, he became the driving force behind the purity campaign 
in Rangoon (which eventually led to the prohibition of prostitution in Burma in 
1920),'*? and in 1915 he initiated a powerful abolition campaign in Singapore.'™ 

According to his view, and diametrically opposed to the opinion prevailing 
among government officials, the light of publicity had to be turned on the ‘cess- 
pools’ as it was ‘destructive of them as sunlight is destructive of noxious germs’ .! 
Immediately after his arrival, therefore, Cowen started to bring out a monthly 
called The Christian Watchman in which he published the names of the keepers of 
the ‘houses of ill-fame’, as well as those of their owners. He then joined forces 
with the local YMCA and together they entered on what became known as the 
‘Reclamation Road campaign’. Picketting in the streets, celebrating open-air 
Gospel services in the middle of the red light quarter, flooding the officials with 
petitions and complaints, and distributing leaflets to disembarking passengers at 
the harbour of Colombo were means employed in his strategy. To stir up public 
opinion, the Colombo Vigilance Society even rented an empty house in Reclam- 
ation Road, using it as the residence of an elderly female purity activist. 

Within one year Cowen’s agitation met with success. Soon after a delegation of 
the Vigilance society led by the Bishop of Colombo had met the Governor, the 
authorities decided to rigorously enforce the existing laws regarding prostitution, 
and The Shield, one of the leading purity journals in Britain, could proudly 
announce a ‘Victory in Ceylon’ .!® However, if the official sources are to be trusted, 
it was only a short-lived victory. According to a confidential report from the year 
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1916, the measure had resulted in prostitutes being ‘scattered all over town and 
causing annoyance to residents as well as a drastic increase in unnatural of- 
fences’ .'*! The situation bad got out of control again, and European prestige seemed 
more imperilled than ever.'® 


6. Conclusion 


This article has attempted to shed some light on a marginal group within the 
white colonial population in the British Colonies in South Asia. In spite of the 
relatively insignificant numbers of the women involved, European prostitution in 
British India is an highly interesting phenomenon for a host of reasons. It has 
been argued that the traffic in white women to Asia was a decidedly modern oc- 
currence, which provides an early example for a growing global mobility of labour. 
The international rings of procurers used the latest technological innovations as 
well as the existing infrastructures of the British empire to build up their global 
networks, and thus represent what I call the ‘underside’ of the European expansion. 
Like the ‘respectable’ upper side of the empire, the emerging white subaltern net- 
works established moorings in the Indian society, and their expanding business 
attracted partners and cooperators among the indigenous population. 

Moreover, the study has opened up new perspectives for the understanding of 
the ideological dimension of the British Empire in Asia. The emergence of Euro- 
pean networks of prostitution became a serious concern for colonial authorities. 

The fear of a possible erosion of ‘native’ respect and the growing influence of 
Christian and feminist pressure groups in the metropolis made the so-called “White- 
Slave Traffic’ an important topic for imperial administrators in India and Ceylon 
at the beginning of the 20th century. As in the debate on regimental brothels and 
the Contagious Diseases Act several decades before, issues of sexuality became 
once again pivotal for the stability of the Raj. 

British Imperialism in South Asia had never been the homogenous hegemonic 
enterprise some of today’s scholars want to read into it, and in the latter half of 
the 19th century it became even more ambiguous and inconsistent. The present 
study pointed at these ambiguities inherent to the imperial project in various 
contexts: The example of the classification policy which established a hierarchy 
of ‘European disorderly houses’ and their inhabitants in Calcutta and Bombay, 
for instance, has shown that even within the official discourse the class attitudes 
of the ruling élite led to the ‘orientalisation’ of the ‘lowest’ European prostitutes, 
thus undermining the neat racial divide of imperial rhetoric. But the lack of con- 
sistency and homogeneity does not stop here. As we have seen, official views 
were not the only ones to shape the actual policy in the colony. Due to the technical 
achievements of the latter part of the 19th century, political, intellectual and social _ 


Mi Inspector-General of Police, Ceylon to the Honourable Colonial Secretary, 27 September 
1913, ın ‘History of Prostitution in Colombo’, OIOC, IORJ&P/589 (1920) 

M? Similar complamts were made by the police of Rangoon after the abolition of the segregational 
areas Cf. Report on the Rangoon Town Police for the Year 1919, Rangoon 1920 
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change in the metropolis had an almost immediate effect in the colony and vice 
versa. Hence, dissenting voices played a more important role for the imperial 
project than during the first century of British rule in India. 

The effort to ‘moralise’ the empire as reflected in the purity lobby’s campaign 
against the ‘White Slave Traffic’ was by no means a fundamental critique of 
colonialism itself—it was rather an attempt of taking the self-proclaimed ‘civilising 
mission’ seriously.'@ Nonetheless, it put the imperial administrators under severe 
stress and changed the course of official policy, as the case study of Ceylon has 
illustrated. There were clear conflicts of interest between the hard-headed colonial 
officials and the zealous purity crusaders, both at home and in the colony itself. 
Significantly, the concerted efforts of the campaigners finally managed to outweigh 
the imperial interest of dealing ‘smoothly’ with the issue of European prostitution 
by institutionalising and segregating the white misfits. The strategy of ‘turning 
the light of publicity on the cesspools’ as practised in Ceylon proved to be 
successful and became a model for later campaigns. However, this success can 
hardly be explained by the well-organised agitation of a few actors ‘on the spot’ 
alone: It only becomes comprehensible when one takes into account the broader 
context of a ‘cultural paranoia’ prevailing in the metropolis at the time. 


This is already evident In the uttenngs of Alfred D. Dyer who, referring to the ‘state regulation 
of vice’ in British India, wrote in 1885- ‘Instead of being a light amidst the surrounding darkness, 
instead of serving as an auxiliary of mussionary effort, this action of the British authority among 
the teeming heathen populauon of India, may be more justly described [. .] as a “covenant with 
death” and an “agreement with hell”. Alfred S. Dyer, Slavery Under the British Flag. Iniguities of 
British Rule in India and in our Crown Colonies and Dependencies, London, s.a. [1886]. 
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In this article I shall be bringing together several otherwise disparate histories of nineteenth- 
century Bengal: of migrant women turning to some form of prostitution; of traditions of 
women performers active in Calcutta from the eighteenth century; and finally, that of 
representation and female impersonation among the upper-class practitioners of private 
theatricals (1830s—60s). With the induction of women as actresses in 1873, there appears to 
be a point of no return in men playing the women's parts on the Bengal public stage. I 
suggest that this should not be read as a sudden break, but rather as a ‘resolution’ of 
contradictions, dilemmas and anneties evident in the histories outlined above. A useful but 
neglected perspective on this trajectory emerges from the relationship of gender to genre 
and musical forms: this article seeks to initiate such an inquiry. 





In the Bengal that not long ago was pauperised, now obtains, thanks to liberal 
education, a dreadful civilisation which surpasses even that which prevailed 
during the diabolical rule of Ravan.... Inspired by Bengal and taught by the 
same guru, even the inhabitants of the North-West, devoid as they are of 
confidence in their own intelligence, have started becoming enlightened... 
were that not so, why would the Hindus, consequent on acquiring a smattering 
of English, lose their own faith... why would they frequent the theatre and 
please the English ladies by shaking hands with them and greeting them with 
‘How do you do’; why would they open schools for women and corrupt their 
daughters and daughters-in-law by sending them there.... 


Balkrishna Bhatt, ‘Kaliraj ki Sabha’ ‘In the Court of Kaliraj’ (1873-74)! 


Calcutta, the imperial capital until the transfer of political power to Delhi in 1911, 
had long been recognised by its inhabitants as both the site as well as the object of 


! Excerpted from Sudhir Chandra, The Oppressive Present, New Delhi, 1992, p. 91. (The 
translation from Hindi is by Chandra.) 
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satire for the dramatic and visible evidence it offered of the consumption patterns 
of its newly rich class.? Characters from Bhabanicharan Bandyopadhyay’s exegesis 
of metropolitan manners in Kalikata Kamalalay (1823) or Matilal, arrested from 
the brothel in Pearychand Mitra’s (1814-c1883) Alaler Gharer Dulal (1858), are 
some of the most familiar literary representations from earlier decades. Much of 
the erotic delights of the admonitory literature (and prints) about the lustful/promis- 
cuous woman and the concomitant babu culture found its material counterpart 
in the actual flow and presence of huge numbers of ‘loose’, i.e., single women in 
the city. 

In the first sections of this article I shall bring together several otherwise disparate 
histories of nineteenth-century Bengal: of migrant women turning to some form 
of prostitution; of traditions of women performers active in Calcutta from the 
eighteenth century; and finally, that of representation and female impersonation 
among the upper-class practitioners of private theatricals (1830s—60s). With the 
induction of women as actresses in 1873, there appears to be a point of no return 
in men playing the women’s parts on the Bengali public stage.’ I suggest that this 
should not be read as a sudden break, but rather as a ‘resolution’ of contradictions, 
dilemmas and anxieties evident in the histories outlined above. A useful but neg- 
lected perspective on this trajectory emerges from the relationship of gender to 
genre and musical forms: this article seeks to initiate such an inquiry. 

In the epigraph to the final section I juxtapose the presence of these ‘women at 
jarge’ with another category of migrants-tumed-residents: the student body, some- 
times characterised as the ‘chatra samaj’. Calcutta attracted the largest con- 
centration of students (school, but primarily college) from Bengal Presidency, 
including Assam, Orissa and Bihar. The continuous flow of young men and the 
residential bases they created by way of hostels and messes formed the bulk of 
the student population, while a much smaller percentage lived with immediate or 
extended families. This group of male students has been studied in terms of political 
activity alongside the legal and other efforts to control and discipline it as part of 
the imperialist and colonial project of ‘character building’ and nurturing loyalist 
sentiments.‘ The particular composition and activities of the chatra samaj may be 
situated squarely within the anti-theatrical diatribe which voiced fears of the 
corruption of the bhadra Bengali. Given the tremendous investment in English 
education (specifically for men), it is not surprising that the presence of large 
numbers of sexually available women would be considered the greatest impediment 
to the moral and physical health of the young male student. Thus, the city itself 


2 For an account of the relationship between representations of class and patterns of literary 
consumption see Abu Hena Mustafa Kamal's The Bengal: Press and Literary Writing, 1818-1831, 
Dhaka, 1977. 

‘Female impersonation was common in most parts of India ull at least the 1930s and the practice 
continued in Bengal in jatra till recent times. 

* John Berwick, ‘Chatra Samay: The Significance of the Student Community in Bengal c1870— 
1922’, in Rajat Kanta Ray, ed, Mind, Body & Society: Life and Mentality in Colonial Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1995, pp. 232-93. ë 
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gradually defined its physical spaces as moral zones of contact and pollution. 
This is evident in administrative reports in the discourse of health and hygiene, as 
well as in individual opinions voiced in letters and other print media by women 
and men alike. 

By the mid-nineteenth century, Calcutta was already read as a city of whores 
(beshya shahar) by residents who derived their identity from it; the city as emblem- 
atic of ‘Bengali culture’ was regarded with as much admiration as hostility from 
those without. By the third quarter, the ‘nati’, as the stage actress is often called, 
is the ‘true’ creature of the corrupt and dazzling metropolis. It remains to be seen 
if this is not the trope of Babylon routinely read into all cities at the moment of 
transformation into a bourgeois economy. 


‘Loose Women’ or Women on the Loose 


What was the nature, time, period and reasons behind the migration of women to 
Calcutta? What was the class and caste composition of the women? What were 
their occupations and occupational identities, before and after migration? What 
are the areas of overlap? How were they perceived by the resident population? Is 
it possible for us to separate these women from those within the fold of the 
‘household’ or ‘family’? Does this history of migration and the single woman 
inevitably become exclusively one of prostitution? 

A well-documented history answering many of these questions is available to 
us, but not without elisions and slippages critical for the histories I have identified 
above, specifically the history of representation. To summarise the major causes 
usually attributed to the migration: first, successful compradore activity in the 
city created a demand for a service class comprising both sexes, but specifically 
for women as entertainers; second, the Permanent Settlement Act of 1793, which 
had the most extensive and long-term consequences for traditional agrarian or 
rural modes of employment, and third, the large-scale movements of British troops 
after 1857, leading to greater military presence within the city.° 

The figures that follow alert us to the ways in which morality is constructed, or 
the ways in which livelihood is linked to income, and sexuality to ways of living. 
Thus, the health report of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation on 16 September 
1867 revealed that about 30,000 women lived on what was called ‘immoral 
income’. These included upper-caste women who were escaping starvation and 
domestic oppression, and sometimes abduction or an elopement, and sought the 
city as a refuge. (The fictional abhinetnkahini or ‘actress-stories’ peppering the 
pages of theatre magazines from the next century would cite only these last pre- 
texts as stories of origin, preferring to attribute a ‘natural’ promiscuity to those 


^` I have drawn on the following texts for this part of the argument: Usha Chakraborty, The 
Condition of Bengali Women Around the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century, Calcutta, 1963; 
Ratnabel: Chatterjee, ‘Prostitutson in Nineteenth Century Bengal: Construction of Class and Gender’, 
Social Scientist, September—-November 1993, pp. 159-72; and, Pradip Sinha, Calcutta in Urban 
History, Calcutta, 1978. 
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who ‘end up’ as actresses). Usha Chakraborty cites figures from the Ananda 
Bazar Patrika of 11 March 1869, showing that 90 per cent of prostitutes in Bengal 
were widows, primarily Hindu,’ including destitute kulin women." There were 
also a substantial number of women from the lower castes tanti, kaibarta, hanrt 
and dhopa—who flocked to Calcutta to make a hving. They were self-employed 
women whose occupational roles such as that of the dhobini, malini or napteni 
was increasingly under pressure from the restrictions on mobility and intra-class 
interaction between women. 

According to the Census Report of 1872, ‘the total number of prostitutes in 
Bengal excluding Calcutta was 37,664’? (emphasis mine). Besides the actual 
increase in numbers from the last Census, ıt is also clear that a new definition of 
morality was emerging, one which made anybody without a fixed income, address 
and class/caste status suspect. It was assumed that women with ill-paid or part- 
time jobs who lived on subsistence earnings ‘indulged’ in part-time prostitution, 
as with the sweepers or yharoonis of jute mills and commercial establishments. !° 
The same would be true of jhis or domestic maids. (Subsequently, the latter were 
seen as posing a ‘health hazard’ to the student population and they were legislated 
out of several residential messes and hostels by 1908!'). Over and beyond these 
categones, there was a strong sub-culture of female performers such as itinerant 
singers of kirtans, or troupes of jhumurwalis, traditionally on the margins and 
increasingly visible as objects of babugiri, who were now embraced in the 
discourse of prostitution. 

In 1889, in his response to charges by Charles Walker of the Oxford Mission 
that ‘the actresses can never possibly be anything else than public women’, noted 
actor, dramatist, and then manager of the Star Theatre Amritalal Bose (1853- 
1929) sought to prove that the two occupations were separate, even in the records 
of the administration: 


Without undertaking to answer for all the Calcutta native theatres, I would 
confine myself to the theatre with which I am concerned and ask Mr Walter 
[sic] in a similar spirit to point out a single actress on the stage of the Star 


* Rimli Bhattacharya, ‘Actress Stories and the “Female” confessional voice in Bengali Theatre 
Magazines, 1910-25’, Seagull Theatre Quarterly, No. 5, May 1995, pp. 3-25. 

” Among the causes cited are early widowhood and large-scale decimation of population by 
diseases. Chakraborty, The Condition of Bengal: Women, p. 27. 

* Kulins, considered the highest of brahmans, by the 1830s many practices of kulinism, especially 
that of kulin polygamy, had come under severe attack See for example, letters to the Editor, Reformer, 
on ‘Coolin Polygamy’ (15 March 1833),‘Koolin Slave Trade’ (11 March 1833), establishing the 
effects of kulinism on prostitution and other oppression on women Repmnted in Gautam 
Chattopadhyay, ed, Bengal. Early Nineteenth Century (Selected Documents), Calcutta, 1978, pp 
161-63, 167-70 

’ Chakraborty, Condition of Bengali Women. p. 29 

Chakraborty, The Condition of Bengali Women, p. 29 

"Berwick, ‘Chatra Samay’, pp 256, 272 
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Theatre whose name is borne on the roll of Calcutta prostitutes. I challenge 
enquiry.!? 


We do not know whether Mr Walker or any one else took up the challenge as the 
‘War of Letters’ was brought to a halt by the editor of The Statesman at this point. 

Usha Chakraborty, among others, has highlighted the increase in the number 
of single women in Calcutta after the second half of the nineteenth century, which 
arose from troop movements of the British Army and related legislation in “pro- 
tecting’ the health of the troops: in 1853 those listed as prostitutes numbered 
12,419; by 1867 the number had gone up to 30,000." She sees this as a direct out- 
come of the concentrated presence of the army in Calcutta and the ratio of troops 
per women available for sexual service (at one instance, being 600 men to six 
women), and the consequent need to induct, regulate and segregate the women. A 
similar observation has been made about the region of Awadh and the North 
Western Provinces: ‘[A]fter 1857, the strength of the British army was increased 
. . . side by side the need to control both the army and the ‘fallen’ women in- 
creased’. The Contagious Diseases Act of 1864 entailed compulsory registration 
and periodic check-ups in the Lock Hospitals. Subsequently, after the intervention 
of doctors and missionaries, the Act was repealed on 24 June 1888, and replaced 
in 1889 by an equally ineffective Cantonment Act. But with Calcutta as a big 
army base, trafficking in girls/women became ‘a lucrative business’: women agents 
procured girls from all over Bengal, many of whom, as a result of being forcibly 
‘registered’ in the hospitals, were actually entrapped and forced into prostitution.!* 
The Lock Hospitals thus substantially swelled the ranks of those categorised as 
prostitutes, as well as those entering or being made to enter brothels. There is 
some irony in the fact that both theatricals and regulated prostitution were intro- 
duced on an organised scale by the presence of the army and the rotation of 
regiments after 1857. 

The period between 1850 and 1870 is important for studying the ways in which 
the separate spheres of the bhadramahila and her other were crystallising. But it 
is worth emphasising that the migration had in fact been a continuous one, the 
reasons and the composition of the women, of course, differing through the de- 


12? Letter by Charles H. Walker, The Statesman, 4 December 1889 and response by Amritalal 
Bose, The Statesman, 19 December 1889. 

2 Sudhir Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, Calcutta, Aruna 1990, p. 37. Chakraborty, 
Condinon of Bengal: Women, p. 28 

4 Kokila Dang, ‘Prostitutes, Patrons and the State: Nineteenth Century Avadh’, Kumkum Sangan, 
ed., Soctal Scientist, Nos 244-46, p 174. s 

1 According to Kokila Dang, the ‘financing of state surveillance and the financial maintenance 
of the hospıtals .. was partly being met by the prostitutes themselves’ through a system of fees 
and fines This was in addition to the regular taxes on prostitutes The question of morality based 
on income, therefore, became very embarrassing for the colonial administration Dang points out, 
for example, that prostitutes were ‘fined in terms of wage cuts for evading necessary service as in 
any other form of labour’. ‘Prostitutes, Patrons and the State’, pp 188-89. 

4% Chakraborty, Condition of Bengali Women, p 26. 
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cades. Subsistence wages and sexual harassment of the single woman worker has 
continued in present times to ensure the grey zone of ‘irregular’ liaisons and at 
least part-time prostitution. Perspectives, statistical and more personal, at two 
moments of this history bring into focus questions of livelihood and labour in 
relation to what may appear as purely a cultural enterprise (of the public theatre). 
Surveys have shown that at the turn of the century, jute mills in and around Calcutta 
had about 66,000 women on their payrolls, constituting approximately 20 per 
cent of the total workforce.” What is significant is that 90 per cent of the female 
workforce consisted of migrant women from Bihar, Madras, the Central and United 
Provinces. The absence of Bengali women in this group of industrial workers is 
curious, especially given that the average jute mill worker, though poorly paid, 
‘earned three times the wages of Bengali women who did piecework within their 
homes’. 

The Bamabodhini, one of the most progressive and long running magazines 
for women (1868-1922), provides some insight. For the greater part of the nine- 
teeath century, the journal had cautiously approved of a form of selective financial 
independence: only destitute women, especially widows, could work on needle- 
work and other crafts at home, to support themselves or supplement other in- 
comes.'* By 1900, a few other occupations, teaching, medicine and nursing, had 
passed muster. 

In 1925 a young Congress worker from Chittagong wrote a long letter to Gandhi 
(who was then touring district towns and villages in Bengal) linking economic 
depression with immorality and disease: 


Conditions prevailing in and around Calcutta are as bad as can be imagined. 
The crushing poverty of many of the western Bengal districts, Midnapur, 
Bankura, Birbhum, Burdwan, etc., induces hundreds of women to forsake their 
village homes and flock to Calcutta and its suburbs. Here they lead a dubious 
life by working as maid servants (jhee), betel leaf sellers (panwali) etc... . '° 
(emphasis mine) 


The conflation of certain occupational identities with sexual services offered for 
money (the charge is implicit even in this extract, and explicit in the whole letter), 
even when perceived to be originating directly from larger economic impoverish- 
ment, thus continues. The letter writer from Chittagong was, however, more con- 
cerned about the removal of ‘immorality’, embodied most visibly in the person of 
the stage actress (called a ‘fallen woman’), than addressing the issues causing the 


O These and the following figures in this paragraph are taken from Geraldine Forbes, The New 
Cambridge History of india: Women in Modern India, Cambridge, 1998, pp. 169-70. 

“ Bharati Ray, ed, Sekaler Narishiksha: Bamabodhini Patrika, BS 1270-1329, Calcutta, 1994, 
p. 36. 

® ‘Painfully Iuminating’, No. 70, rept from Young India, 7 September 1925, in M.K. Gandhi, 
Women and Social Injustice, p. 135. 
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economic distress. Citing her presence as a symbol of corrupt ‘cultural practices’, 
he enquired how ought Congress workers, or those aspiring to be national workers, 
conduct themselves vis-a-vis the stage, films, cigarettes, and the like. Gandhi’s 
response, which I have discussed elsewhere in more detail, was to refuse to ‘legis- 
late’ against ‘immorality’ (‘man cannot be made good by law’); he urged the 
worker to build up a consensual public opinion against “public vices’. 

The narrative of the ‘nautee’ is intertwined with the history of prostitution, 
specifically in the ways in which the latter was being defined and, subsequently, 
institutionalised under colonial rule. In unravelling the many strands of this 
discourse, we enter the realm of representation as well as legislation. This includes 
the ways in which ‘entertainment’ itself is sought to be redefined: nirdosh amod, 
bishuddyo ananda, sabhya amod or harmless pleasure, and wholesome, civilised 
entertainment are oft-repeated terms by the progressive sections of the intel- 
ligentsia, although the exact interpretation was to vary considerably among 
practitioners of theatre." Personal or individual responses among westerners and 
official reception to indigenous performance forms and female performers 
fluctuated greatly, Lady Dufferin’s memoirs possibly being the liveliest and the 
most detailed in this regard.” There was rarely a single or even a homogenous 
position taken by ‘the ruling classes’ for the duration of British rule in this country. 
Rather, the contradictions between imperial policy and the civil and military arms 
of administration and other influential groups such as numerous denominations 
of Christian missionaries (Unitarian, Presbyterian and Baptist being the most 
influential), extended to contradictions within the agendas of each of these groups. 
Definitions of what constituted officially acceptable entertainment—as for example 
in attending nautches or theatres—varied among individuals occupying high posts 
in the Imperial Government and were often dependent on the immediate political - 
context. The Prince of Wales’s highly publicised visit in 1875; Lord Lytton’s 
much critiqued visit to a ‘native’ theatre,” the series of letters in The Statesman 
by Charles Walker of the Oxford Mission on the ‘native stage’ in 1889 all testify 
to the fluctuations in this graph. The official position on nautches or ‘anything of 


2 Kenneth Ballhatchet, Race, Sex and Class under the Ray: Imperial Attitudes and Policies and 
their Critics, 1793-1905, London, 1980; Sumanta Banerjee, Dangerous Outcast: The Prostitute in 
Nineteenth Century Bengal, Calcutta, 1998. 

2 The term is critical in a letter by Debendranath Tagore (1817-1905) to Ganendranath Tagore 
(16 June 1867) approving of theatncal activities at the Tagore residence in Jorasanko. The Bangla 
Shakuntala was also hailed as initiating a trend of sabhya o nirdosh amod. Cited in Devajit 
Bandyopadhyay, Banglar Manchageett, 1795-1872, Calcutta, 1999, pp. 130, 106. Similar terms 
are operative in discussions in print once theatre goes public. See for example, letter of 13 December 
1872 in the Education Gazette stressing the pure and wholesome pleasure—bishuddho o nirdosh 
ananda—worthy of a ‘national theatre’. Cited in Brajendranath Bandopadhyay, Bangtya Natyashalar 
Itihas, 1795-1876 (BS 1340), Calcutta, reprint 1991, p. 103. 

2 Lady Dufferin, Our Viceregal Lyfe in India: Selections from my Journal, 1884-1888, VoL 1, 
London, 1889. 

D The critique by Brahmos in the Mirror questioning the Governor General for ‘encouraging 
public vice’ by patronising the ‘native stage’ was reported in the Aryadarshan of Bhadra BS 1284. 
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the kind’ was determined both by race relations and/or the degree of popularity 
enjoyed by the Government at the specific moment. 

The overlaps and the contentions between Indian social reformers and Christian 
missionaries or societies such as the Theosophical Society, and their interaction 
witb the colonial state, were equally significant in determining the nature of reform 
and the role designated for categories of women within larger specified areas of 
reform. Social reform movements around the woman question undertaken by 
Indians, particularly in the project of female education or streeshiksha, similarly 
encouraged the segregation of categories of women and the subsequent polarisation 
of those to be saved and those not and, most importantly, the manner in which 
salvation might be effected. Several studies have underlined the links between 
women’s education and the discourse of sattitva leading to contradictions within 
the project of streeshiksha.™ It took decades before education and livelihood were 
accepted as part of the same discourse of women’s emancipation, rather than two 
isolated areas of concern. As mentioned earlier, the editorial thrust and the scope 
of Bamabodhini continued to valorise the home as the respectable site of women’s 
work, despite its frank and fairly interrogative approach and its active soliciting 
of contributions from women readers. In other parts of India, such as where the 
Arya Samaj was active, the thrust on women’s education was to make better 
mothers, and subsequently beget better patriots. 

In the later sections of this article I shall attempt to relate questions of waged 
labour and economic independence with the typecasting of most indigenous per- 
formance forms such as the jatra as ‘vulgar’ or ‘degenerate’ even as they continued 
to provide resources to the newly absorbed medium—the theatre. Private theatre 
had sought to maintain, at least for several decades, a certain exclusive legitimacy 
in attempting to make the stage a social platform for causes and in reworking or 
adapting Sanskrit classics in Bangla for a distinguished contemporary audience. 
English theatre in the city had continued to thrive, albeit intermittently, insinuating 
its physical presence with actual buildings that functioned as landmarks in the 
city, the oldest being, not surprisingly, the Old Playhouse of 1753. An unusual 
involvement had come about between the rulers and the ruled when Prince Dwarka- 
nath Tagore (1800-46), ‘native’ entrepreneur par excellence, had made generous 
contributions to salvage and fund the Chowringhee Theatre (1813-35) when it 
was on the verge of closing down in 1831. This connection was exceptional not 
only in terms of race relations, but bécause it was to be one of the few instances 
where theatrical entertainment was funded by business enterprise and not seen in 


* For an excellent exposition see Sibay: Bandyopadhyay, ‘Producing and Reproducing the New 
Woman: A Note on the Prefix ‘Re’, Soctal Sclentiss, YOL 22(1-2), January-February 1994, pp. 
19-39, and the more detailed, Gopal—Rakhal Dwandsamas: Uporlbeshbad o Bangla Sishusahitya 
(The Dialectics of Gopal-Rakhal- Colonialism and Children’s Literature in Bangla), Calcutta, 1991. 

™ For a mapping of Lala Laypet Rat’s shifts—forward and backward—on the question of education 
and economuc independence for women, see Anshu Malhotra, ‘““Every Women is a Mother in 
Embryo”: Lala Lajpat Rai and Indian Womenhood’, Social Scientist, Yol 22(1—2), January-February 
1994, pp. 24-84. . 
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opposition to educational projects.” In the following era of public performances, 
the exigencies of production in the colonial economy of Calcutta brought to a 
head this perceived opposition between education and entertainment, between 
culture and commodification, with the actress constructed as the visible counter 
in the debate between the two. 


English Vices? 


To send a girl to school with a Bengali primer in hand to learn the alphabet 
... and then [for her] to start reading books like Rukmini-haran, Subadhra- 
haran, Bidya-Sundar and Kaminikrishna is not education. 


Purnakanta Sarma, Stree-shiksha ‘Women’s education’ (1885-86)”’ 


The marking out of theatrical activities as a specific ‘English vice’ was tied up 
with anxieties about a large number of actual social and economic transitions, all 
of which significantly redefined notions of education, occupation and leisure. In 
a much quoted essay of that name, Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay enumerates 
the range of meanings encoded in the word ‘babu’ and critiques the piety of a 
generation which thrives on ‘novel-natak .. . for whom the National Theatre is a 
site of pilgrimage (teerthsthan)’ .* 

The dismissive coupling of the two—‘novel-natak’, the novel and drama—in 
Bangla indicated the essentially frivolous nature of the youth who indulged in 
these twin products of the west. The critique was based both on their ‘immoral’ 


% Dwarkanath Tagore’s untimely death during his second visit to England, the unexpected 
enormity of his debts and their scrupulous repayment over a period of time by his son Debendranath, 
1s among the bettér known narratives of generational contrasts in the Jarnasanko Tagore family. The 
former's ‘lavish expeoditure’ and the ‘exemplary self-denial’ of the latter 1s implicitly contrasted in 
the Introduction to Debendranath’s autobiography by his son, Satyendranath: The Autobiography 
of Mahanshi Devendranath Tagore, trans. by Satyendranath Tagore and Indira Devi, Calcutta, 
1994, pp. rv. 

Social and economic historians of our time naturally provide other perspectives on Dwarkanath’s 
career: Siddharth Ghosh’s Koler Shahar Kolkata, Calcutta, 1991 links Dwarkanath’s remarkable 
entrepreneurial gifts and his grandson, Jyotirindranath’s brave if unsuccessful swadeshi ventures, 
Another account points out the fundamental difference in the economic operanons of the two 
metropolises of Bombay and Calcutta: ‘The contrasting fates of Dwarkanath Tagore and Jamsety1 
Jeejeebhoy, who were near contemporaries, highlights the different ways in which partnership 
between Indians and Europeans worked in Calcutta and in Bombay. . the dominance of the 
European Agency Houses was well-established and their Indian collaborators were treated as equals 
[in Bombay]. When Agency Houses, collapsed in 1833, it was precisely the group of Indian 
collaborators who paid the heaviest price, (Bagchi 1987, pp. 147-49) in Claude Markovits, ‘Bombay 
as a Business Centre in the Colonial Period: A Comparison with Calcutta’, Sujata Patel and Alice 
Thormer, eds, Bombay: Metaphor for Modern India, Bombay, 1995, p 41 

7 Originally published in Assam Bandhu, 1885-86, repnnt Guwahati, 1984. Excerpted from 
Tilottma Misra, ‘Early Asamiya Novels. New Genre, Traditional Mindset and Changing 
Perspectives’, ın Meenakshi Mukherjee, ed., Early Novels in India, Delhi, 2002. (The translation 
from Asamiya 1s by Misra). 

Z Bankim Rachanabali, Yol. 2, pp. 11-12. 
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content (the novel being synonymous with ‘westernised values’ and ‘romantic 
love’), as well as the wasteful expenditure (of leisure) they encouraged in the 
consumer, as reader or viewer. With the rise in urban print culture, reading plays 
had become almost as popular as play going itself, as had the practice of writing 
plays without actual production in mind. This is borne out by a considerable cor- 
pus of published but rarely produced plays by perfectly respectable women. The 
earliest of these is considered to be Urvashi Natak (published in 1866) by Kamini- 
sundari Debi who, significantly, wrote under the pseudonym of ‘Dvijatanaya’ (a 
brahmin’s daughter). At least two of Kaminisundari’s plays went into reprints. 
The figures of reprints of plays, not only those around topical and sensational 
events such as the Mahant-Elokeshi scandal of 1873, but many others less well- 
known and indeed obscure, testifies to the proliferation of drama in print. However, 
as long as women playwrights chose to write closet plays or those that might be 
privately published and discreetly reviewed in public and never really sought 
recognition as professional playwrights, they were not targeted as ‘unnatural’ 
creatures. Golap (d. 1890), a.k.a. Sukumari Dutta, is the only actress that I know 
of who was also a playwright: she wrote and produced the play Apurba Sati Natak 
(The Unvanquished Maid) on 23 August 1875 for her own benefit performance.” 

Something else, though tantalisingly little, is known of an all-woman company 
which called itself the Hindoo Female Theatre, whose advertisements appear 
repeatedly in the English-language newspapers of the early 1880s (Sukumari Dutta 
figures in one of the advertisements as the Manager). The company is remarkable 
in the annals of social history for the time of its appearance, its brief but sustained 
engagements at least for some years, and then its almost total disappearance from 
contemporary newspaper advertisements as well as from subsequent theatre 
history. There is no way of finding out if this was a natural death or whether it 
was firmly snuffed out. But the names in the advertisement and the choice of 
plays suggest that the all-woman Hindoo Female Theatre intended to function on 
par with the other companies. At any rate, it is uncanny that neither its appearance 
nor its disappearance generated any writing for or against its conception or 
existence, in print. 


» Urvashi Natak, Calcutta, 1866, 94 pp. Kamini or Kaminisundari also wrote Usha Natak (1871) 
and Ramer Bonobash (The Exile of Rama) (2nd edn 1877). 

® There is some controversy about the authorship of Apurba Sati (BS 1282). The facsimile of 
the title page reprinted in Bijitkumar Dutt, ed., Sukumari Dutta ebong Apurbasatl Natak, Calcutta, 
1992 mentions ‘Sukumari pranito o prekashito’ (produced and published by Sukumari), p. 21; the 
dedication does not mention any names, but another page with an appeal to the (female) readers 
called ‘Agradrishti’ has Ashutosh Des as the ‘prancta’ along with ber name as the ‘pranetri’ (p. 25). 
The collaboration seems possible given that Sukumari Dutta was involved in running a drama 
school with Ashutosh’s help, though it would be now impossible to decide on the precise contribution 
of Das (According to Sukumar Sen, neither of them was the real author, although no evidence has 
been offered in this regard. Cited in Biyitkumar Dutta’s Introduction in Sukumari Dutta ebong 
Apurbasati Natak. p. 7.) A contemporary reviewer chose to treat the play as authored by Sukumari 
Dutta. When the play was produced, only Sulaiman’s name was mentioned in the advertisement, 
although that might have been becanse of her star appeal 
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Warnings against the novel-reading young woman, on the other hand, surfaced 
in print and illustrations at least from the 1860s onwards. Specifically, she became 
the object of much caricature in cartoons, the charges being that the activity would 
make her immoral, frivolous and ‘unproductive’, i.e., she would neglect her ‘natural 
duties’ as a mother and housewife.” Her love of novels and plays was also an 
indicator of her westernisation; there was the fear that she would be corrupted by 
new-fangled notions of romantic love. The unmarried young woman or the woman 
who aspired to a genteel yet modem status (as a type of the romantic heroine) was 
a favoured target. In the 1890s, the conservative magazine Majlis displayed a 
prominent woodcut of a novel-reading woman; this was followed by ‘her’ letter 
to the editor where she confessed to her secret desire to be the heroine of a novel, 
à la Bankimchandra. The text had a bilingual title: ‘Miss Bankim-Binodinir Patra’ 
(Miss Bankim-binodini’s letter) (italics in the original). Although the fictive nature 
of the whole enterprise is meant to be relished by the reader, the composite of 
woodcut engraving, letter and the ‘educated single woman’ writer is a perfect 
example of a carefully constructed female ‘confessional’ voice, functioning 
intertextually. 

There were of course many interesting twists to this construction: Jasodhara 
Bagchi delineates the multiple shades of Bankimchandra’s ‘Anxiety of Modernity’ 
with the example of Bangla Sahityer Adar (Honouring/Caring for Bengali 
Liferature) (c. 1883). Bankimchandra chose to tum the tables on the ‘highly 
educated’ westernised babu by showing how he is taken down a peg or two by his 
confident ‘native’ wife.” She educates him on the merits of reading contemporary 
Bengali literature of which the husband is both contemptuous and quite ignorant, 
(‘filthy, obscene, dirty’ are the English words he uses to describe Bangla literature). 
This witty self-reflexive dramatic sketch redefines questions of authenticity and 
identity. Rather than a blanket condemnation of novels per se, we are alerted to 
the existence of suitable/better literature in Bangla, even if the works share the 
nomenclature of ‘novel’, as also the inability of the pseudo-educated Bengali 
male to appreciate that whitch is-in his own tongue. 


3! Sambuddha Chakraborty, Andare-Antare: Unish shatake Bangali Bhadramahila, Calcutta, 
1995, pp 60, 68-70. Two particularly interesting cartoons are reproduced in Partha Mitter, Art and 
Nationalism in Colonial India, 1850-1922: Occidental Orientations, Cambridge 1994, pp. 171- 
73. Figure 107 shows a woman dressed as a ‘dancing girl’ or ‘courtesan’ reading a book at a table 
while she orders her husband to light the kitchen fire (cartoon from Manasi o Marmabani). Figure 
109 (from Basantak, 1919) is of a woman, this tume clearly a bbadramahila, who is seated comfortably 
on a couch with a book and a cigar. The book fonctions in a similarly emblematic manner after all 
these decades. 

2 ‘Miss Bankim-binodir Patra’, Anoa., Majlis, Vol. 1(2), Ashar 1297, pp. 21-23. 

d Jasodhara Bagchi, ‘Bankimchandra and the Anxiety of Modernity’, Paper presented at Seminar 
on ‘Modernity: Terms of Discourse’, IAAS, Shimla, 1994, p. 8. 

Bankimchandra’s essay ‘Bangla Sahityer Adar’ (Honounng/Caring for Bangla Literature), first 
published in Prachar, Chaitra, BS 1291, anthologised in Jogeshchandra Bagal, ed., Lokrahasya, 
Bankım Rachanabali, Vol. 2, (BS 1361), Calcutta, 1990, pp 44-47. 
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The question of appropriate reading material (if at all) for the proper Bengali 
woman frequently merited separate chapters in conduct books; a typical example 
is Jogendra Narayan Rai’s Banga-Mahila (The Bengali Lady) published in 1881. 
Rai provides elaborate instruction on training a model wife in whom ‘education’ 
is judiciously blended with, or rather, moulded to the service of husband and 
home. Two consecutive chapters in Section I are titled ‘Banga mahila kirupe 
pustak path kariben’ (How ought Bengali ladies to read books) and ‘Banga-mahilar 
upakhyan o natak path sambandhe dui chariti katha’ (A few words on the reading 
of novels and plays by Bengali ladies). Rai held that women should read news- 
papers and letters from their husbands, rather than novels which depicted 
‘unnatural’ situations and, therefore, bred ‘unnatural vices’. Play reading required 
greater vigilance and should be pursued, if at all, for edification and not for 
entertainment.™ Despite such cautionary safeguards, hesitations and internal 
contradictions within the project as well as virulent attacks, outside of Bengal the 
construction of the Bengali bhadramahila was viewed with perhaps some degree 
of admiration but certainly a greater degree of alarm. As some of the epigraphs in 
this chapter suggest, it was the emancipated and utterly westernised male who 
was castigated for his construction of the emancipated female of the species. 
Amongst literary circles in Assam, the reading habits of the Bengali bhadramahila 
were dissected in order to spell out a markedly different agenda for her counterpart 
in Assam.” (One notes that the need to control/censor reading or viewing material 
for women was felt not only by men, but more prescriptively by women-mentors 
and women’s organisations, and has persisted with variations across different 
regions in India).*’ 


™ Jogendra Narayan Rai, Banga-Mahila, Chunchura, 1881, p. 95 [India Office Library, London]. 
The author’s preface informs us that these essays were published over a period of time in the 
Sadharon magazine. Rai hoped that, although the pieces were written for young Bengal: ladies, 
they would be read by men as well. 

The popularity of printed plays from as early as the 1830s is evident from Knshna Kamal 
Goswami’s claims in a preface to one of his jatras that his earlier jatra—Swapna Bilash (c. 1835)— 
sold 20,000 copies. Even accounting for exaggeration, this would be a considerable readership. 
Cited in Das Gupta, The Indian Theatre, p. 139. 

* Sudhir Chandra’s comments on the extract: ‘[A]Jdoptmg the then popular form of fantasy, 
employing expressions and images that occur in Bankim’s “Ingrey Stotra” and ın its plagiarsation 
by Harishchandre—Bhatt writes with unmistakable relish against whom he describes in hus Hindi 
text as the “educated” and the “enlightened”.’ The Oppressive Present, p. 191. 

™“ For the modern Bengali woman as a dazzling but dangerous category see Tilottama Misra’s 
‘Early Asamiya Novels’, pp. 10-12. Almost all the texts cited in the epigraph were adapted and 
staged as jatras and plays. Educating bhadramahila would ‘expose’ them to newer temptations 
from unsuitable reading maternal. Vidya-Sundar, ın parucular, had become a byword for the frank 
celebration of ihicit love, albeit culminating in marnage after Vidya’s pregnancy. 

7 For example, Mahila Gitanjali, a conduct book wntten in the 1930s by Sushiladevi who was 
“a Commander’ of the Mahila Hindustan: Sevadal in Muradabad, Uttar Pradesh. In redefining 
women’s leisure, the book proscrbes storytelling, watching nawtanh, gossiping, reading ‘bad books’ 
and ‘wasting ume’. Kumkum Sangan, ‘The Amenities of Domestic Life’, Social Scientist, 
September-November 1993, pp 30-31. 
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To some extent of course, these charges—of frivolousness and immorality— 
were themselves an import, referring to the social history of the novel in England. 
The self-reflexivity of the novel form had allowed writers to address such charges 
in ironic asides, most notably by Jane Austen (1775—1817) in Northanger Abbey 
(pub. 1817), although Austen had presented a very different view of the moral 
import of private theatricals in Mansfield Park (1814). There are instances of 
conduct books dating from the late eighteenth century in England forbidding 
private theatricals, but the latter half of the century also saw some of the most 
successful women professionals find their place in the theatre world. In Austen’s 
novel, the offending play that is proscribed (and the copies subsequently burnt) 
by the head of the family, Mr Bertram, is a translation of Kotsebue’s Lovers’ Vows 
by Mrs Inchbald (1753-1821). Theatre historians have not missed the irony at 
this turn of events in history. Thus, Ellen Donkin: ‘Just thirty years before Mansfield 
Park was published . . . theatre had been Elizabeth Inchbald’s ticket to national 
recognition and personal fortune!’* 

In Bengal, the novel and the natak, as well as the activity around them—the 
reading of novels and reading of plays (besides actual play going}—form a con- 
tinuum. Together, they create a catalogue of markers that defines one’s social 
location both within the fictive universe, as well as in the world in which the 
fiction is produced and consumed. The formation of literary canons and the pre- 
servation of ‘identity’ or ‘authenticity’ thus took place in the face of colonial 
pressure as well as the debates around modemity, particularly in attacks against 
western education for men, education in general for women, and specific evils of 
western civilisation, such as drinking.” It was to inform both the subject of the 
new theatre as well as perceptions about ‘theater’. But it was around the performing 
woman that an obsessive discourse of nationhood, regional-national or jatiya 
identity, sexuality, and public morality evolved. Her visible acting self provided 
a common locus to Brahmo and other social reform movements attacking con- 
spicuous consumption, excessive drinking and womanising. Christian missionary 
enterprise and Purity movements railed and rallied against all of the above ‘vices’ 
as well as state-sanctioned prostitution. There was also a more comprehensive 
and increasingly conservative reaction to the ‘evils of westernisation’ alongside a 
celebration of the ‘deshyia’ as the indigenous and the regional. And, among 
performing women, it was the stage actress earning her living in metropolitan 
theatres who became particularly vulnerable. It is worth enquiring why this 
was 80. 


* Ellen Donkin, Getting into the Act: Women Playwnghts in London: 1776-1829, London and 
New York, 1995, pp 36-37. 

» For an exhaustive catalogue of such evils as they figured in and formed the subject heading of 
farces in the public theatre see Jayanta Goswamu, Samaychitre Unabimsa Satabdir Bangla Prahasan, 
Calcutta, 1974. 
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The proscenium theatre of the metropolis presented itself as a site where caste 
identity did not operate as occupational identity, in the way it did for instance 
with jhumur dancers or domnis in Bengal and kolhatis in Maharashtra.” Various 
castes have traditionally been involved in performance such as the Harikatha 
kirtan players, the gandarbhs (from the region around Banaras, Ghaziabad, 
Allahabad) who were predominantly vaishnavites, and the bediyas and nats in 
Bengal. In Maharashtra, women from Aunbi, mahar and mang communities are 
dedicated to Lord Khandoba and become muralis (often married women); they 
earn their living with their ritual of miming, singing and dancing and even begging, 
but not prostitution. The borderline is a thin one between the relative flexibility in 
certain aspects of lifestyle and livelihood, and in being classified as prostitutes. 

In her pioneering work on the Condition of Bengali Women Around the Second 
Half of the Nineteenth Century, Usha Chakraborty is right to emphasise the 
exploitation of women within their own communities: ‘Kheltas, gandarbhs and 
domnis, professional entertainers (dancers, actresses or mimics) whose women 
were prostituted by the men folk [and made] sexually available’,' but thereby, 
she also runs into a problem of conflation. This slippage extends to her description 
of another group: ‘A large number of prostitutes came from the Baishnavas.... 
the Baishnabis or women of the sect had little social moorings and naturally 
many a perverted woman amongst them ended up in prostitution’ (emphasis 
mine). 

Historically, these and other ‘entertainer’ castes/communities, often living a 
nomadic or semi-nomadic existence, have always been located on the margins of 
society. Thus, the very epithet ‘entertainer’ is fraught with the danger of anachron- 
ism, since in most such cases it is hard to separate the act of singing and dancing 
from modes of devotion (sometimes to a particular deity) or practices aiming at 
self-realisation (as in the syncretism of sufi and vaishnavite traditions among the 
Baul singers of Bengal), and/or arising purely from stark economic compulsions. 
The ascription of female sexuality is necessarily double-edged as it is primarily 
supported by the very nature of the performance itself and its link with money or 
gifts for services rendered. Equally elusive, therefore, is the ‘recovery’ of the 
subjectivity of the professional singer-dancer-artist performing even in the most 
‘commercial’ of contexts. The demarcating of economic compulsions from 
so-called ‘naturally’ promiscuous behaviour or customary and ritual practices 
continues to inform debates on ‘agency’ in the twenty-first century as well.” 


Sharmila Rege, ‘The hegemonic appropnation of sexuality: The case of the lavani performers 
of Maharashtra, ın Patricia Uberoi, ed., Social Reform, Sexuality and the State, Contributions to 
Indian Sociology, Occasional Studies 7, New Delhi, 1996, pp. 23-36. 

“| Chakraborty, Condition of Bengal: Women, p. 29. 

#2 Chakraborty, Condition of Bengal: Women, p. 27. 

© Poverty-stncken Dalit parents ‘dedicate’ their daughters to temples, the shifts ın the relationship 
made explicit In erstwhile patrons now called maliks Supriya Roy Chowdhury, ‘Where Women 
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Is it possible then to cautiously identify a few features that nevertheless allow 
for a sense of ‘belonging’ in otherwise oppressive conditions? There appears to 
be little middle ground/altemative space in our understanding of performance 
conditions and the individual’s subjectivity other than in the discourse of ‘resist- 
ance’ and ‘domination’, or ‘agency’ and ‘oppression’. In the instances of the per- 
forming castes or communities mentioned above, individuals often had the backing, 
however limited, of their own community as well as of certain institutions of sup- 
port, such as princely courts or individual patrons, including Europeans in the 
pre-1857 era. An amusing and poignant account of the last is found in Hasan 
Shah’s Nashtar, published in Persian in 1790, in Urdu in 1893, and recently trans- 
lated by the novelist Qurratulain Hyder as—what else—but The Nautch Girl. In 
contrast, Mirza Muhammad Hadi Ruswa’s Umrao Jaan Ada (1899) focuses more 
on the disrupted world of courtesan culture following 1857.“ 

The following description about performance groups and localities in Bombay 
at the turn of the twentieth century is not irrelevant to similar groups functioning 
in Calcutta: 


- [T]he trained Naikins, the Marwadi, Bene-Israel and Musalman dancing-girls 
who live in some style in the neighbourhood of Kalbadevi road and Grant road 
and are engaged to sing in private houses or at public native entertainments. 
Many of the latter have been well grounded in large incomes which they earn 
by singing and dancing in charity and on religious objects. They are formed 
into a regular jamat or sisterhood, presided over by one of the older members 
of the class, and in addition to participating in the ordinary festivals of faith 
which they profess are wont to give entertainments known as the jalsa... .“ 


The contributor to the Bombay Gazette compares these fairly well-off profes- 
sional entertainers with streets full of the ‘caged’ prostitutes—comprising ‘Mhads 
from the Deccan and Dheds from Gujarat’—making clear the caste identities, the 
hierarchies within, and the relative flexibility available to the two groups. The 
actress belonged to neither of these groups: she did sell her performance skills 
and perhaps her sexual service as well, but she had to operate outside the framework 
of many performance communities bound by caste or ethnic identity or of musical 
traditions. By the same token, of course, one might claim that she was an inde- 
pendent working woman, her profession a modern one. Historically, she was also 
the most ‘public’ of the female performers—available at fixed times of the days 
of the week for an anonymous ticket-buying audience—embodying the literary 


Wear’ and ‘Wedded to Bondage’, The Hindu, 8 September 2002, p 16. Also problematised by 
Roma Chatterji in ‘Why does, Shyamola sing?’ Paper presented at a conference on ‘Shruti: 
Transmission of Tradition’, October 2001, Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, New Delh 
“ For a treatment of the novel in this context see Dang, ‘Prostitutes, Patrons and the State’. 
“ The Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island, Vol. I, Bombay, 1909, pp. 189-92. Cited in Sinha, 
Calcutta in Urban History, Appendix 1, ‘The Muhammadan Bazar in Bombay’, p. 134 
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imagination of classic novelists such as Bankimchandra as well as the crude 
reworking of topical events by an obscure hack writer of the popular press. 

I now pose arguably the most speculative of the many questions J raise in this 
study: if indeed we do not wish to sweep her into the generic category of ‘prosti- 
tutes’, who was/became the actress in the metropolis, where did she come from? 
I shall attempt to locate one of many beginnings in this article by drawing largely 
on a monograph by Sudhir Chakraborty on the subject of Bengali songs: Bangla 
ganer sandhane.* In doing 80, I aim to shift the search for ‘origins’ to oftentimes 
discretely constructed and little read histories. 

In Bengal, women are said to have acted in the jatras of Ray Ramananda, a 
contemporary of Chaitanya, the mystic Vaishnavite preacher (1486-1533), but 
by the eighteenth century all-male troupes were the norm rather than the exception. 
However, even if we confine ourselves to examining the lineage of women per- 
formers in Calcutta, and to some extent Dhaka, there are more than glimpses of a 
vibrant community of women in Bengal as singers, musicians, dancers, composers 
specialising in composition and improvisation.“ It is very likely that the modem 
‘actress’ does not appear overnight; nor is she arbitrarily recruited from the prosti- 
tute quarters, whether by default or by a desire to ‘rehabilitate’, as has often been 
claimed. As I have said in the preceding section, the actress is linked to many of 
these entertainer communities, but in working for the theatre she has perforce 
also moved away from, or even severed, these ties. A quick survey of many first 
generation actresses will indicate the nature of transition. Golap (later celebrated 
as Sukumari Dutt) came from Mahesh, outside Calcutta, and was first trained as a 
kirtanya by her mother. But she had difficulty making a living singing kirtans. It 
was around then that she was spotted by Saratchandra Ghosh (1834-80), one of 
the founders of the Bengal Theatre (and a female impersonator in the days of 
amateur theatricals) and put into the ‘business’ of theatre.” Binodini Dasi (1863— 
1941) was initiated to the theatre by Gangabai, a professional baiji, who was a 
tenant in their house and already had links to the theatre.” Gangabai herself is an 
exception in that she chose to continue in the theatre although she had professional 
training as a bai. We do not know enough of her life to speculate why she did so; 


“ Sudhir Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, Calcutta, 1990. For detailed information of 
specific performances I have relied on a more recent comprehensive history of Bengali stage music 
cited earlier in this chapter. Devayit Bandyopadhyay, Banglar Manchageett, 1795-1872, Calcutta, 
1999 

O Subir Ray Chaudhury, Bilet: Jatra theke Swadeshi Theater, Calcutta, 1972, pp. 2-3 See also 
Sambad Bhaskar of 30 March and 17 April 1849 with reports of young girls who played the female 
roles in the jatra Nanda-Bidaye, performed at the house of Ramchand Mookerjee of Jorasanko and 
Sriknshoa Sinha respectively. 

8 For records of women ın jatra and women beaded troupes of jatra, kobrwalis, jaumurwalis sec 
Bandyopadhyay, Banglar Manchageen, p 45. 

® Koronchandra Dutt, ‘Suprishiddha abhinetr: Sukuman Dut’, in Natyamandir, BS Aswinkartik, 
BS 1319. According to other accounts, Golap was introduced to the theatre by Upendranath Das. 

X Bhattacharya, Binodin Dasi, pp. 63-65. 
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we know only of the many roles, especially the ‘singing parts’, which she continued 
to play successfully till at least the end of the century. 

Instead of thinking of singing in purely vocal terms, therefore, we might bring 
into our imagination performance cultures including the material bases sustaining 
them. I will work, therefore, with the concept of sangeet which, like abhinaya 
rather than ‘acting’, is a much more composite term. Sudhir Chakraborty provides 
an excellent account of an early historical consciousness among Bengali intel- 
lectuals with regard to sangeet. The range comprised the poet and journalist Ishwar- 
chandra Gupta’s writing, the collection of biographies of poets and composers 
from 1853-55, and Raja Sourindro Mohun Tagore’s (1840-1914) seminal work 
on ‘Hindu Music’ (1870?).5! The reception and absorption of influences from 
outside of Bengal (from different parts of northern and north-west India as well 
as of European music) and in languages other than Bangla was quite extraordinary. 
Jyotirmdranath Tagore (1849-1925) would be the best example of such ‘travellers’, 
but there are others besides him: Ramnidhi Gupta, better known as ‘Nidhu-babu’, 
brings the Punjabi tappa to Bengal, while Rammohun Roy is credited for having 
introduced the dhrupad. There are others such as Kali Mirza (believed to have 
taught Rammohun Roy), who actually travelled ‘westwards’ to Lucknow and 
Delhi among other places, Mahesh Mukherji to Gwalior in the 1870s, to study 
music and then return to Calcutta. From among the Jorasanko Tagores, Jyotirindra- 
nath, and Satyendranath who lived in Maharashtra, emulated the Poona Gayan 
Samaj and set up societies for music, attempting to popularise music instruction. 
Needless to say, this is in addition to the sophisticated repertoire of vaishnav 
kirtans, and prevalence of kobigan, panchalı, akhdai, half-akdhai, kheud, jhumur, 
among other performance forms, many of which had become an indispensable, if 
questionable, part of the urban culture of eighteenth-century Calcutta. 

It seems to me that this intensive tradition of engaging with a range of musical 
traditions is absolutely central to the project of theatrical activity amongst the 
gentry. The status of amateurs ‘frees’ the practitioners and participants from the 
opprobrium attached to professional musicians, thereby further reinforcing the 
class and gender segregation between the two: sakher and peshadar acquire moral 
overtones with the former preserving its superiority over the latter till very recent 
times. It also created a group of rasiks or connoisseurs. It seems reductive to put 
a blanket condemnation, as is done in most histories of the period, over the patron- 
age of singers and performers on the part of the earlier classes, whether of com- 
prador or local landowners. (One can understand why reformers of the time would 
have little choice, politically, about not doing so). The rasik who was formed in 
the circumstances would ensure continued patronage and sometimes result in 
personal honing of musical talent. The careful nurturing of the talent of Gopal 


3I Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, p 18. In bus first preface (1875), Raya Sounndro Mohun 
Tagore (of the Pathunaghata Tagore family) initially addresses ‘the European Public’, ın the second 
edition of 1882 he extends his readership to ‘the Public’. 

2 Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, p 43. 

5 Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, pp. 14-15. 
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Urey, i.e., Gopal Das from Orissa (1819-59), into one of the foremost performers 
and composers of the Vidya-Sundar jatra by Radhamohan Sarkar is only one of 
the most celebrated instances of such patronage.™ 

Other forms of sangeet also came to Calcutta because of political events in the 
subcontinent. According to Chakraborty, khayal and thumri are prevalent from 
around the 1850s onwards, peaking around the 1880s, partly arising from the 
presence of the exiled Nabab Wajid Ali Shah’s court in Matiaburuj in Calcutta. 
I would argue, however, that at least the thumri among other compositions must 
have been introduced into Bengal much earlier. The movement—seasonal and 
otherwise—of baijis from Lucknow, Banaras, Maharashtra and elsewhere, catering 
both to the babus and the sahebs, not to mention the patronage offered at the 
Murshidabad Court, had a long history. (It must be remembered that Hooghly 
and Murshidabad were cities of considerable importance that declined as Calcutta 
grew in importance). We are told that Rammohun Roy (1772-1833) was among 
those who witnessed a performance of the celebrated ‘Nikki the dancer’ in 1819; 
the event as well as the performance fee of Nikki was considered worthy of publi- 
cation in the Samachar Darpan.” In addition, numerous Parsi theatre companies 
started coming to Calcutta with their varied repertoire of misical compositions, 
including that amazing operatic spectacle, Inder Sabha. These tours peaked in 
the 1880s and 1890s, but continued into the twentieth century. 

Even a necessarily synoptic survey as the above establishes that the bhadra 
Bengali male has had more than a century of being steeped in sangeet at a mulutude 
of levels—from the enclaves of Brahmo Samaj to the street performance of the 
wandering kirtaniya, begging for alms. The Bengali babus had come up with a 
nich repertoire of Indian (which some of them chose to call ‘Hindu’) music after 
decades of patronage and practice, imbibing and experimenting. It had filtered 
into the experiments made possible with amateur theatricals. It was natural, there- 
fore, that the practitioners of the ‘new’ theatre could not, or would not, do without 
songs—however social, classical or farcical the drama might be. A few examples 
of plays and playwrights of widely different persuasion over a period of 50 years 
will bear out my contention that sangeet became a critical marker of deshiya, 
Jatiya identity.* This is hardly an original observation, but perhaps one that needs 


“ Bandyopadhyay, Banglar Manchageeti, pp 45—46. 

5 Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, pp. 43-44. 

Sinha, Calcutta in Urban History, p. 15. 

7 According to the Samachar Darpan, 16 October 1819, Nikki was hired for a thousand rupees 
a month 

“Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Manomohan Basu and Pandit Ramnarayan came from very different 
backgrounds, but the contnbution of all three to the Bengali drama from the days of amateur per- 
formances was seminal. Many of their plays went on to become the staple of the public stage. The 
range included those explicitly armed at social reform and written around the women’s question to 
more literary pieces based on history, myth and legend, as well as a couple of highly satirical farces 
by Dutt Aron Kumar Mitra, ed., Amritalal Basur Smnin o Atmasmnti (Memories and memoirs of 
Amritalal Bose), Calcutta, 1982, pp 196-97 
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reiterating to recall an era of rich multi-lingual sensibilities, with a musical sensibil- 
ity cultivated through selective inclusion and not exclusion. 

The distinct space of music had been recognised as early as the 1790s when the 
Russian linguist and professional cellist, Gerasim Stepanovich Lebedeff, ‘wrote’ 
and produced the first Bangla play (translated from the English with the help of 
his teacher Goluknath Das). Among other curiosities, Lebedeff took great pains 
to ensure that the play, which had been adapted from an English comedy, had 
‘Bengalee’ songs: two songs were therefore taken from Bharatchandra’s Vidya- 
Sundar (1) which, as jatra and as theatre, had been wildly popular at least from 
the turn of the century. The performance was accompanied by a mixed orchestra 
of European and Indian instruments. 

When Kalidasa’s Abhijnana Sakuntalam was re-envisioned in Bangla by Nanda- 
kumar Rai and finally staged in 1857, requests were made to an accomplished 
musician to compose songs for the play. It set the mode for farmayeshi gaan, 
songs composed on request. Songs were an integral part of the most severe reform- 
oriented play. In 1858, Ramnarayan Tarkaratna (1822-86), teacher at Sanskrit 
College, reworked the Sanskrit Ratnabali into chalti bhasha (colloquial Bangla). 
In his ‘Advertisement’, he attacked the ‘despicable popular jatra’ and ın the same 
breath, defended the songs in Ais play as being relevant; the play had nine songs 
where there were none in the original.” His Naba Natak, specially commissioned 
by the Jorasanko Tagores and performed at least nine times in their family home 
in 1867, had four songs, including one in Sanskrit. In this play, Ramnarayan, 
anticipating a possible critique of songs in a play supporting widow remarriage, 
has the Nati voice her doubts about a song in the prastavna. The Sutradhar responds 
that the song is only intended to draw the audience’s attention to focus on the 
serious content of the play. (Like many other dramatists of the period, Ramanarayan 
could not dispense with this particular convention of classical Sanskrit drama; 
however, the songs are all in the background). Working with a very different 
theme (based on the Mahabharat interlude of Savitri and Satyavan), Kaliprasanna 
Sinha (1840-70) composed 26 songs for his Shabitri Shotyoban Natuck [sic]. 
Here, I cannot resist mentioning that the 78-year-old Sinha also wrote an 
‘Advertisement’ framing the play as a conduct book for women.” 

Let us consider another set of examples, this time from the repertoire of the 
most ‘westernised’ of the early dramatists, Michael Madhusudan Dutt’s (1824— 
73): Shormishtha, written in 1858 and staged the following year at the private 
Belgatchia Theatre, had six songs. The 13-year-old boy cast in the heroine’s role 


®» Pinakesh Sarkar, ed., Harano Diner Natak (A Collection of Old Bengali Plays), Calcutta, 
1999, p 283. 

© Sinha first justifies his choice on the basis of ‘the beauty and lyncal nature of the piece’ and 
then adds the moral rider. ‘In particular, Bengali women ought to specially know aboat Savitn- 
Satyavan upakhyan, as in so doing they will come to know an example of therr panvratya dharma 
(the way of the devoted wife) and be likewise unitiated in the ostruction of dharma’ In Harano 
Diner Natak, pp. 26, 308 
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was chosen by Michael’s patron particularly for his melodious voice.*! Dutt’s 
Padmavati (1860), staged only in 1865, had eight songs, though all were meant to 
be sung in the background. The most interesting illustration is from his farce 
satirising extreme ‘Young Bengal’ attitudes: Ekei ki bole Sabhyata? (‘Is this what 
you call Civilisation?’) where the intertextuality requires some explication. Dutt’s 
patrons, the Paikpara Rajas, had been persuaded not to stage it for fear of offending 
certain groups; the farce was finally produced by the Shovabazar Amateur 
Theatrical Society. A song and dance sequence by the Nat and Nati, not present in 
the original play, was added by the latter and performed to great applause. The 
other song (present in Michael's play) is for the two dancers (nartakis) who are 
asked to perform in the midst of the Jnanatarangini Sabha. Dutt chose a song 
which would instantly ‘tell’ the audience about the real agenda of the society of 
‘knowledge seekers’. This was a song from the much loved and much abused 
Vidya-Sundar. 

If we look at a sample range of plays written in the 1850—60s (including original, 
translations and adaptations) there is an average of about six songs in each play. 
The concer is carried over into the next decade. The Baghbazar Amateur Theatre 
Club, active from 1868-72, from which many of the first generation of male 
public theatrewalas came, was initially the Baghbazar Amateur Concert. Such 
musical bands or concerts or aikataan bands, as they were called, continued to 
feed the theatres once they had turned professional. 

In the very first anniversary of the public theatre in 1873, Manomohan Basu 
(1831-1912) advised his audience about not blindly imitating Europe and eliminat- 
ing songs from the new theatre—we have very different cultural histories, he 
maintains. While pointing out that ‘songs, bhava and rasa are intrinsic to ‘deshiya’ 
life and taste’, Basu is careful to chart out a new path for theatre: he warns, one 
should not be like the ‘jatrawalas’—breaking into song at the least pretext. He 
finally advocates a middle path whereby one might continue the tradition while 
correcting the excesses.“ Manomohan, who came to the theatre from a background 
in tappa, jatra and other performance forms, had probably to fight the toughest 
battle with himself in this regard: his hugely popular Ramabhishek Natak of 1867 
(produced in 1868) had 10 songs. The play inspired at least a dozen versions and 
became something of a landmark in Dhaka.“ 


“ Letter by Issur Chunder Singh on the heroine of Shormushtha, Pakpara, 24 March 1859. Cited 
in Jogindranath Basu, Michael Madhusudan Dutter Jiban Charit (BS 1300), Calcutta, 1978, p. 81 
(in English in the orginal). 

@ The ‘nartakis’ were played by Kalidas Sanyal (Sandel) and Ramkumar Mukhopadhyay. They 
sang and danced so exceedingly well that reviewers singled them out for praise (somewhat defeating 
their function in the play, I think) and declared that many in the audience believed they were ‘real 
nartakis’ Bandyopadhyay, Banglar Manchageeti, p. 109 

© Bandyopadhyay, Banglar Manchageeti, Appendix 1, pp. 219-23 

“ Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, pp. 12-13. 

“ Manomohan’s preface to his Satı Natak shows a similar conflict when he discusses the 
naturalness of songs. Cited in Bandyopadhyay, Banglar Manchageen, p. 29 
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Moving on to yet another turning point in the public theatre: when Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Raja Basanta Rai was first staged on the public theatre in 1886, it proved 
to be successful despite fears to the contrary, largely because of its many songs. 
One might say that Rabindranath’s songs (now known as ‘Rabindra sangeet’) 
really become known through the public stage; Rabindranath himself added many 
songs every time a story or an existing drama of his was adapted for the stage. Re- 
viewers held, almost unanimously, that the songs were responsible for the success 
of the piece. Not surprisingly, some of the first gramophone records of his songs 
are by stage actresses.” 

From what has been outlined thus far, and from the details of music instructors, 
composers, musicians and accompanists available from the theatrical productions 
of the 1830s, and then 1850s—60s, it is possible to construct a history of syncretism 
in practice. The syncretism or fluidity existed to some extent, among the practi- 
tioners who flourished in the colonial metropolis, perhaps with no conscious intent, 
and certainly in the face/course of various forms of social exploitation. One notices 
a relative flexibility of caste, class, gender, religion and ethnic differences that 
will continue to harden and fructify as Bengali identity in later years. Perhaps the 
shuddhi or bhadrafication is inevitable, and perhaps it is not a history independent 
of the syncretism we have observed. Risking the ire of specialists in various dis- 
ciplines, I had begun by speculating on the nature of and connections between 
apparently unrelated strands. I point now to some instances where there is a parting 
of ways, better understood perhaps in definitions of the ‘professional’ rather than 
positing the usual binaries of popular or elite, low and high culture, not to forget 
the immoral and moral. 

Sudhir Chakraborty’s essays dwell at some length on the tradition of Vaishnavs 
as singers and musicians and the relatively permeable space of the akhda (street 
performance) without the usual discomfort with the category of the ‘baishnabi’ 
or the attempt to situate them in a moral hierarchy. He outlines the heterogeneous 
composition of the Vaishnavi singers: Ma-gosains, often from upper-caste house- 
holds, abandoned women, run-aways, widows, co-wives, old prostitutes, and other 
destitutes.* But Chakraborty is most effective in capturing the range of their 
repertoire by alluding to a scene in Bankimchandra’s Bishabriksha or “The Poison 
Tree’ (1873). Each woman member of the household has a different request for 
Debendra who has gained entry into the andarmahal, the women’s quarters, cross- 
dressed as Haridasi Vaishnavi. This ‘Vaishnavi’s’ repertoire includes the traditional, 
contemporary, religious, secular—panchali, tappa, Krishna-jatra palas, Gopal 
Urey’s Vidya-Sundar.® The range is truly astonishing both for the musical know- 
ledge of various forms and for the specific signature pieces that it includes, such 
as the particular version of the all-time favourite Vidya-Sundar credited to Gopal 
‘Urey’. Besides the richness of the repertoire, I find this reference equally critical 


“ Rudraprasad Chakraborty, Sadharon Rangalay o Rabindranath, Calcutta, 1999, pp. 18-19. 
© Siddharth Ghosh, Rekorde Rabindrasangeet, Calcutta, 1989, Appendix 2, p 35ff. 

® Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, p. 38 

© Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, p 38. 
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in my attempt to delineate a narrative of transition. Debendra, archetype of the 
charming seducer in the novel, can impersonate to perfection the Vaishnavi and 
her repertoire, obviously because he has the skills and the training to do so. The 
cross-over in terms of possession and display of musical knowledge is already 
taking place, from the professional Vaishnavi to the dilettante Debendra, whose 
desire is only to seduce a woman of his choice from within the sanctuary of the 
household. 

Bankimchandra’s own ambivalence about the respective merits of the young 
Bengali women of two generations—the nabina and the prachina—also finds 
expression in an essay of the same title: an earlier generation of women capable 
of hard physical labour and with more robust expressions of pleasure is compared 
with the contemporary bhadramahila, who is picturesque and undoubtedly refined, 
but also a wallflower.” The segregation of women too becomes more marked, as 
the construction of the bhadramahila solidifies. 

What is happening, therefore, with the vaishnavis and other women performers 
of another era? We have strong evidence of troupes of nedhi kobis singing and 
improvising kobigaan of the open-air, akdha or street performances, as well as 
being invited to households on special occasions. Amongst the various kinds of 
kirtans, Calcutta women were undoubtedly skilled in dhopkirtan and other forms, 
often beating the men’s groups in competition. Chakraborty mentions a woman 
kirtanya called Sahachari, who was popular in the 1840s in Calcutta; then we 
come across Jagomohini. After her came several other kirtanyas: Bama, Shyama, 
Roma, Gurudasi, Thakurdasi and others. Around 1850, a woman called Bhabani/ 
Bhabarani belonging to the goldsmith caste formed her own jhumur troupe; it 
may be noted that jhumurwalis also danced publicly at weddings.”! Most histories 
of Bengali literature have commented on the erotic wordplay, crudities, and even 
obscenities to be found in these compositions. Sudhir Chakraborty cites a jhumur 
song by Bhabarani in which both kalanka and chhalana are privileged and Shiva 
turned into a joke:” I would not wish to translate the two words, rather concepts, 
simply in terms of the ‘scandalous’ and ‘deception’ respectively, nor would I 
consider it enough to fix the songs and the singers-audience under the category of 
the ‘vulgar’. I mention this aspect because. while it is beyond the scope of this 
article, it is worth our while to understand why there was so much prominence 
given to kalanka and chhalana by these singers. 


7 Bankimchandra’s essay ‘Prachina ebong Nabina’, The Old and the New (Woman), first 
published m Bangadarshan, Baisakh, BS 1281, anthologised in Jogeshchandra Bagal, ed., Bibidh 
Prabandha, Bankım Rachanaball, (BS 1361), Calcutta, 1990, VoL 2, pp. 249-56 

7! Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, pp. 37-40 There were also groups of boys who had a 
very specific singing part in the kobigan troupes, this was known as sil deya or singing in something 
like a falsetto. 

7 Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, p. 39. I shall not be discussing in this essay the other 
important group of songs mentioned by Chakreborty—beshyasangeet or prostitutes’ songs, which 
work with similar themes of kalanka and chalana, p 37. 
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Can we read a lineage from the kobigans that privileged these episodes for the, 
titillation or delectation of the urban audience to the new geetinatyas which became 
the staple of theatrical fare? For once the waves of literary translations/adaptations 
and social-reform plays (1830s—60s) in urban theatre seem to ebb, kalanka and 
chhalana resurface, albeit recast in the discourse privileging satittva, most specifi- 
cally in the formulation of plays such as Sati ki Kalankini (Chaste or unchaste?), 
Apurva Sati (The Unique Sati), or Sati Natak. It is plausible that tropes from 
songs considered extinct found a fresh lease of life in the geetinatya which had 
the flexibility to incorporate familiar/popular elements of at least half a century 
ago. It appears then, that the older forms continued to be reworked for the new 
generation of theatre-goers. Is this merely a matter of persistent ‘bad taste’ 
(kuruchi)? 

In the official discourse of theatre, no attempt is made to relate these connections, 
but only one operative word—patita—is found in the story of origins. There is no 
space for something that we may provisionally call a ‘professional identity’. The 
strong performance-entertainment tradition of women as singers, group leaders, 
composers and teachers in Calcutta for over a century” appears to be almost 
totally erased, other than in exceptionally comprehensive accounts such as Sudhir 
Chakraborty’s. (Even Chakaraborty’s study, it may be remembered, is primarily 
about sangeet, and not located in theatrical practice.) I posit a few explanations 
for this erasure: first, fragmentation of the components of more composite perform- 
ance forms: sangeet, nritya, abhinaya or speech as they may have co-existed in 
many forms. Second, although the theatre appeared to bring together these com- 
ponents, it tended to be more explicitly literary, so that there was always an apolo- 
getic air about the songs and dances. They entered (and stayed) almost by default 
and as an indicator of the poor if not wicked taste of the practitioners and viewers. 

Sudhir Chakraborty’s essays suggest that nouveau riche patrons indulging in . 
wine, women and aimless entertainment were replaced by a more refined self- , 
conscious bhadralok intelligentsia, and a lower-class popular entertainment often 
crude, obscene and heavily improvisatory, oral and local in character (for example, 
the kheud), gradually died out.™ Chakraborty also suggests, however, that the 
influence of kobigan can be traced to the nineteenth-century songs among sects 
such as the kartabhajas among others.” In this theory of gradual urbanisation 
and sophistication Chakraborty’s position is somewhat ambivalent, so I shall 
presume to tease out questions and hypotheses implicit in his argument. Are we 
to understand that many of these popular forms and their content eventually dis- 
persed and went underground to be practised by obscure cults? Does theatre cater, 
even if obliquely, to a need for these cultural forms? And since the construction 
of the bhadramahila as a project received greater impetus from mid-century 
onwards, is it possible to discern a growing objectification of the female performer? 


7 Dasu Ray (b. 1806), renowned for his composition and rendering of panchalrs, his lover and 
teacher Akabai being a famous case in point. Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, p. 42. 

H Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, pp. 31-33 

™ Chakraborty, Bangla Ganer Sandhane, pp. 34-35. 
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To what extent, then, were actresses perceived as embarrassing ‘remnants’ of 
what we may in shorthand call the ‘kheud era’, resurfacing in the theatre to an 
audience which for the most part had aspirations to bhadra culture? The versatility 
of the actresses suggests a stronger and older lineage, although it is very likely 
there were also new recruits who had never had links with this other economy of 
performance and entertainment.” ‘Theatre’ is certainly the closest to waged labour 
for the female performer, but without the jamat of the tawaif and the affiliations 
of the gharana. It operates almost entirely according to the exigencies of the 
market, or based on the literary aspirations of a class that the actress herself did 
not belong to. Unlike the professional singer, she was not really free to work with 
the material she expressed on stage. 

An article in the Calcutta Review of 1851 already says that ‘the jhumurs or 
bands of female kaviwallas [sic] are nearly extinct’.” Khemtawalis and jhumur- 
walis in Dhaka appear to have enjoyed a longer tenure than their counterparts in 
Calcutta. (Khemta aka ‘khengta’ songs and dances were li ght in nature and full of 
erotic play or adi rasa; a khemta performance needed a pair of dancers). According 
to Muntassir Mamoon, between the 1880s-90s there were probably about 20-22 
khemtawalis in the city of Dhaka: they earned 35 to 70 rupees daily. (It is not 
clear whether this was the income of an individual dancer’s or the group’s, but if 
an individual’s income, it would have been considerably more than the monthly 
salary of an average stage actress). Other details cited by Mamoon indicate the 
hierarchies between khemtawalis and baijis.™ The scope of this article will not 
permit me to chart the responses to each of these groups, including the stage 
actress, as may be deduced from contemporary newspaper reports. 

The ‘family background’ of the actress was constructed through her lack of 
patrilineal affiliations, deprived as she was of the group identity afforded through 
caste in the examples cited above, and lacking the elaborate support structure of 
other female-headed performing occupations, such as that of tawaifs. And mobility 
is already a marker of immorality, sometimes doubly so by virtue of ethnicity. 
For example, the very physical mobility of other groups of female performers 
migrating to Bengal (primarily to Calcutta after the breakdown of the Murshidabad 
court) from other regions was often interpreted as a mark of their immorality. An 
extract from an authoritative theatre historian, H.N. Das Gupta, indicates the 


™ An extended argument about versatility and marketability ım relation to some of the early 
female singers who were recording artists ın the very first decades of the twentieth century us made 
most persuasively by Amlan Das Gupta in his ‘Women Recording Artists’ and ‘Representation and 
Repetition: Early Recorded Music in India’. Unpublished manuscripts, 1997. I am grateful to Amlan 
for sharing both these studies with me. 

7 Calcutta Review, Vol. xv, 1851. Cited in H.N. Das Gupta, The Indian Theatre, Vol. 1 (rpt), 
New Delhi, 1990, p. 151. 

™ ‘Those who acted as the middleman often doubled as musicians in the group and were known 
as safardars Baijıs were ranked above khemtawalis and bays never sang in Bangla. However, 
some khemtawalis rose to be baijıs The beljis were given trammg by musalman usteds and the 
“Basak ustads” of Dhaka.’ From Satyan Sen’s ‘Dhaka shaharer nasch gan’ in Shaherer Itlkatha, 
Dhaka, 1974, p. 112, cited by Mamoon, Unish Shatake Dhakar Theater, Dhaka, 1979, p. 34, fa. 16. 
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specific ways in which these histories are read and new ones constructed. The 
extract is followed by Das Gupta’s comment. 
First, the extract from the Bangadarshan of 1882: 


With the rise of Calcutta, a number of up-country men came to the new city 
and began to mix with the people. During the raids of the Bargis, young Marhatta 
women came to Bengal as Bais (or professional singers). People hankering 
after wealth became friendly to [sic] the Marwaris and the wealthy began to 
serve the Maharastra [sic] women.” 


[T]he baijis did great injury to Bengalee music. Before them [sic] there was no 
professional songstress in Bengal. Kirtans were sung by men, as the Jatras 
were performed by them.” 


Das Gupta’s statement is refuted by innumerable sources, the earliest of which 
may be cited here. The Samachar,Darpan (of 22 November 1828) reports that 
‘neri vaishnavis sang and danced in people’s homes practically during all the 
festivals’ and in so doing they presented a tough competition to many male 
kobiwalas.”! 

The actress's location within a female-headed household, usually in residential 
quarters which were marked out as ‘dens of prostitution’, and paradoxically her 
willingness to fend for herself—to work for a living in a co-sexual workplace, 
consenting to appear and perform in public, with and for men who were educated, 
upper-caste, and often from the upper class—singled her out on every count from 
a bhadramahila. Finally, she appeared to be damned one way or the other: her 
lack of formal education as much as her obscure origins was increasingly used to 
indict the medium in which she worked by a class of progressive intellectuals; 
while, on stage, she had to play the part of the ‘educated young miss’, the target 
of innumerable misogynist farces. 

Following the uprising of 1857 there was a marked change in official attitudes 
of the British to the protocol governing social exchange between the British and 
their Indian subjects;® the 1860s and 1870s have been identified as the crucial 
decades marking a change in the moral climate of the city by some scholars. 


® The Indian Theatre, Vol. 1 (rpt), Delhi, 1990, p. 122. (The translation from Bangadarshan is 
by Das Gupta.) 

© Das Gupta, The Indian Theatre, Vol. 1, p 122. 

"| Samachar Darpan, 22 November 1828. 

© The fear of the educated female intensified as the century progressed: Boubabu, Pashkora 
Mag, Jogendranath Basu’s Model Bhogini (1887), Abalabarak, Hari Ghosher Goyal (1885), Ramlal 
Bandhopadhyay’s Kashtipathar (1897) are only some of examples cited by Sripantho, Keyabar 
Meye, Calcutta, 1988, pp. 15-28. 

B Bemard S. Cohn, ‘Cloth, Clothes and Colontalism m India, India in the Nineteenth Century’, 
in Anette Wiener and Jane Schneider, eds, Cloth and Human Experience, Washington DC, 1989, 
pp. 303-54. 

= Ghulam Murshid, Samay-sanskar Andolan o Bangla Natak: 1854-1876, Dhaka, 1986, pp. 
392-97, Chatterjee, ‘Prosutution in Nineteenth Century Bengal, pp 161, 167. 
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Thus, in his study of the ‘social reform’ plays of the mid-nineteenth century, 
Ghulam Murshid attributes the concerted attacks on drinking and whoring (the 
latter under the rubric of ‘lampatya o beshyashaka’ indicting both the rake and 
the prostitute) from mid-century onwards, as an extreme reaction by certain sec- 
tions of the urban intelligentsia, particularly the Brahmos, to decades of socially 
sanctioned patronage of singers, dancers, and music sessions by the upper and 
upper-middle strata. In the hght of the following section this assessment may 
seem too much of a black and white representation. 

The backlash against male philandering was sharp in some quarters and the 
need to valorise notions of conjugality increasingly became acute. Inevitably, a 
sharp chasm was created between the home and the public space in the field of 
representation. It is true that patronage of, or keeping, a performing women (usually 
a baiji, and later actresses) was often a status symbol and went hand-in-hand with 
the abuse of wives or ‘the woman at home’ (gharer mag). But it is on the stage 
that there is the sharpest divide: the women who are the objects of attacks in the 
drama of this early period were classed as the wife’s ‘other’: the beshya (prostitute), 
baiji (singer) and nartaki (dancer) were all collapsed into the ‘type’ of the seductive 
and destructive female. The actress playing these roles, as well as that of the 
abused wife, was a visible incarnation of the former. 

As is well known, the increasing attack on the genenc female performer was 
not confined to Bengal alone, but took place in most parts of the subcontinent in 
varying degrees from the second half of the nineteenth century onwards, coming 
to a peak at the turn of the century. As studies of the Tanjore devadasis have al- 
ready shown, a complex of factors made for most unlikely allies in the campaign 
against the temple or court dancer.” The ‘anti-Nautch campaign’, as it was popu- 
larly called, culminated in the passing of the Devadasi Abolition Bill in 1929-31. 
In many such cases, it was the ‘traditional’ performance form itself (rather than 
the proscenium theatre) that was perceived as having degenerated from an erstwhile 
pure state and was now branded as ‘common’, ‘coarse’, ‘vulgar’ or ‘degenerate’: 
so it was with the jatra in Bengal, the /avani and the tamasha in present-day 
Maharashtra, and so with the sadir nritya in various parts of the Madras Presid- 
ency. A ‘purer’ and an authentic ‘classical’ avatar was the drive behind redefining 
the forms themselves, or in downgrading them in contrast to the newly emerging, 
ostensibly more modern or neutral performance forms. This was accomplished 
sometimes by relocating the site of performance, and often by simply not granting 
a space to the woman performer in the new form privileged over existing ones. In 
the sangeet natak in Maharashtra the men, including the stree-party or those playing 
the women’s parts, were usually from an upper-caste background. Women-headed 


© Morshid, Samay-sanskar Andolan, pp 391—401 

* Amrit Snmivasan, ‘Reform and Revival: The Devedas: and Her Dance’, Economic and Polincal 
Weekty, 2 November 1985, pp. 1869-76. See also Kenneth Ballhatchet, Race, Sex and Class under 
the Raj: Impenal Attitudes and Policies and their Critics, 1793-1905, London, 1980, pp. 123, 
157-59 
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mandalis active for several decades gradually died out in Maharashtra.” (The 
same drive continues to manifest itself in independent India, when separate cat- 
egories such as ‘folk’ or ‘tribal’ are created or demarcated in which dancing is 
considered legitimate and even integral to identity politics: thus, jhumur dancers 
in the tribal district of Purulia in West Bengal have the license to be erotic, while 
jhwnurwalis in nineteenth-century Calcutta would be read purely as receptacles 
of adi rasa). The construction of the female performer in theatre in Bengal was 
informed by a greater ambivalence, an even more fundamental contradiction than 
in the performance forms mentioned above. 


‘Fairies of the Bengali Stage’ and the ‘Real’ Thing 


I have put Kanchanmala on his (her) legs again. He or she (as you may choose 
to call) is all right; hale and sound; and is perfectly willing to appear on the 
stage to-morrow .... Over and above these Sagorica is suffering this morning 
froma severe attack of fever and rheumatism, he can’t act tomorrow. So please 
order the barbour [sic] not to come. 


Letter to Gourdas Basak by Issur Chunder Singh, 27 August 1858." 


As for the females, there I am on [sic] my own element, and I hope you will like 
them all.... I am aware that it will be hard to get good female actors, but we 
must make the most of what we have. That is a misfortune I can not remedy. I 
have great faith in you as a Teacher. 


Letter to Keshabchandra Gangooly by Madhusudan, 1 September 1860.” 


The first letter by one of the Paikpara Rajas, patrons of the amateur theatre, was 
written while Ratnabali was being rehearsed at his private Belgatchia Theatre; 
the second, immediately after Michael Madhusudan had completed writing Krishna 
Kumari for the same stage.” In both may be noted an ambivalence, in the ironic 
tone about female impersonation. Iswharchandra Singh actually referred to his 
actors by the names of the female roles they were playing. But it is in Madhusudan’s 
letter that one senses a frustration and anxiety about seeing his play incarnated on 
stage by appropriate actors. 


© Neera Adharkar, ‘In Search of Women in History of Marathi Theatre, 1843-1933’, Economic 
and Political Weekly, 26 October 1991. 

™ Letter to Gour Das Basak by Issur Chunder Singh, 27 August 1858. Cited in Jogindranath 
Basu, Michael Madhusudan Dutter Jiban Charit (BS 1300), Calcutta, 1978, pp 171-72 (in English 
in the original). 

® Letter to Keshabchandra Gangooly, 1 September 1860. Cited in Jogindranath Basu, Michael 
Madhusudan Dutter Jiban Charit, p. 364 (m English in the original). 

” Ratabali, ıt may be remembered, was a Bangla adaptation by Pandit Ramnarayan Tarkaratna 
of the Sanskrit play, Michael Madhusudan was paid Rs 500 to translate it into English which 
worked as a lingua franca for a mixed audience of Jews, and for Persian and English-speaking 
spectators. This experience was probably tbe chief reason for spurring Michael to write his own 
play Krishna Kumari, inspired by Col. James Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan was an early outcome. 
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This note of ambivalence or anxiety is echoed in many of the letters extant 
from this period. In another letter by Raja Iswarchandra Singh, where the eponym- 
ous heroine for Dutt’s Sarmishtha is being described, there is the same joke about 
shifting gender. 


You will see . . . some new faces in our Corps . . . . Amongst the latter is our 
Heroine. He or she, as you might choose to call, is a real acquisition. To a 
melodious female voice he combines one of the sweetest tones that it has ever 
been my lot to hear, and to crown all, he is daily showing a capacity for the 
stage that bas not only satisfied the most sceptic [sic] but surprised every one 
of us by his powers, though not yet fully developed, for histrionic repre- 
sentations.®! (emphasis mine) 


In an earlier letter to Gangooly, speaking of the ‘““Synopsis” of a Drama on an 
entirely Hindu Subject’ [Krishna Kumari}, Madhusudan had exulted at his 
composition and fretted about the production: 


What a romantic Tragedy it will makel I have made the List of Dramatis 
Personae as short as I could, for I wish to leave no loop-hole for our Manager 
to escape through. Fancy, only 5 or 6 males, and but 4 Females in a Historic 
Tragedy! If the Chota Rajah should grumble about the Females, please tell 
him I undertake to find 3 out of 4! (in English in the original) 


Seeking quite consciously to write plays that would enable him to ‘shake off’ as 
he put it, ‘the servile fetters of Sanskrit’, Madhusudan’s modernist project of 
creating an impressive range of active and daring heroines cut through established 
literary canons as well as contemporary class structures. Consider the ‘princess 
Cissen Kumari’ inspired by Col. Tod, Pramila in Meghnad Badh by Tasso, or the 
series of the biranganas (heroines modelled on the heroic epistles of Ovid), and 
not the least, the feisty peasant woman Foti in the satire Buro Shaliker Ghare Ro. 
In the course of his most productive period of playwriting and intense involvement 
with theatrical production came the subduing realisation for Madhusudan that 
such prototypes were seldom to be found in upper-class and mainstream Hindu 
culture. In 1860, he wrote to a friend, “We ought to take up Indo-mussulman sub- 
jects. The Mahomedans are a fiercer race than ourselves, and would afford splendid 
opportunity for the display of passion. Their women are more cut out for intrigue 


9! Letter to Gour Das Baskak, Paikpara, 24 March 1859 Cited in Basu, Michael Madhusudan, 
p 181 (an English in the original) ; 

© In Madhusudan’s words ‘I have been scribbling a thing to be called ‘Bırangana’, ı e., Heroic 
Epistles from the most noted Puranic women to their lovers or lords. They are to be twenty-one 
epistles and I have finished eleven.’ (Letter to Raynarain Basu, ın English in the original). The 
eleven heroines are Sakuntala, Surpanakha, Tara, Rukmini, Kaikeyi, Bhanumau, Duhsala, Draupadi, 
Urvashi, Jahnavi and Jona 
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than ours.’ This was a reference to the unfinished Rizia, to which he was almost 
deeply attached—from what we gather from his biographer’s account.™ Appar- 
ently, the subject had been ‘discouraged’ by his patrons, possibly because it was 
not ‘Hindu’ enough, and Madhusudan had to settle for the Rajput Krishna Kumari 
instead. 

In another letter Dutt explicates ‘the disadvantages that we “Indian Bards” 
labour under, with reference to Female characters’: 


The position of European females, both dramatically as well as socially, are 
very different. It would shock the audience if I were to introduce a female (a 
virtuous one) discoursing with a man, unless that man be her husband, brother 
or father. This describes a circle around me, beyond the boundary line of which 
I cannot step.” (English original) 


Therefore, when Madhusudan felt and finally pronounced that ‘clean-shaven 
gentlemen’ would just not do any more as romantic heroines, there were several 
imperatives informing his decision. First, (and not necessarily in order of pre- 
cedence), his personal mission of crafting the Bangla language into new heights; 
second, his response to the redefinition of categories of the masculine and feminine; 
and third, a conviction in a different norm of representation.% Many decades 
later, Girishchandra was to rope in Madhusudan for a defense of the ‘Puranik 
natak’ in an essay of that name. Defending both the genre and the integral presence 
of songs in Bengali drama, Girishchandra reminds his readers why Dutt had 
composed all the songs in Krishnakumari for the background. In his preface to 
Krishnakumari Madhusudan had lamented that since the female roles were played 
by boys (balak), and there was little chance of the boys being good singers, he 
had been forced to have the songs in the background.” Finally, it is very likely 
that all his personal experience—as translator, dramatist and co-producer—was 
further reinforced during his sojourn abroad. (He had gone to England in 1862). 
On 1 September 1860 Madhusudan had written his friend Keshabchandra 
Gangooly the letter affirming his faith in him as a teacher, despite the difficulty of 
getting ‘good female actors’ (Cited in the epigraph to this section). In 1861 Madhu- 
sudan was still suggesting to Gangooly, however reluctantly, males to play the 
heroine’s part for his play: ‘Bye the bye—do you think Kissendhon will do for 
Kissen Kumari? Make Kali, Madanika [in Bangla]. Under your guidance, he is 


Letter to Keshabchandra Gangooly, 1 September 1860. Cited in Basu, Michael Madhusudan, 
. 366 (in English in the onginal). 

™ Basu, Michael Madhusudan, p. 366. 

5 Basu, Michael Madhusudan, pp. 366, 359 

* Cited in H.N. Das Gupte, Bharatiya Natyamanch, Vol. 2, Calcutta, 1947, pp. 68-69. 
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sure to do very well.’™ But once there is a possibility of a new public venture, 
independent of the whims of wealthy patrons but managed and run by men of 
education and talent, as the Bengal Theatre had promised to be, Madhusudan 
must have been insistent on getting women to play the female roles. 

Thus, there was not any single reason for the entry of the actress. Nor is there 
any evidence to suppose, as has been argued by some historians, that the desire to 
induct women as actresses arose from any conscious agenda to ‘rehabilitate’ fallen 
women. I cite only one such account—by Radha Kumar in her History of Doing— 
to foreground the connections made: 


First attempts to reform prostitutes were made in Calcutta by Michael Madhu- 
sudan Datta [sic], a member of the young Bengali [sic] group, who proposed 
to rehabilitate them by tuming them into actresses, and got the Bengal theatre 
[sic] committee to accede to his proposal. This appears to have been the point 
at which women began to replace men in playing female roles in commercial 
theatre: several prostitutes turned actresses, and one of them, Binodini, shot 
into stardom.” 


Kumar has based her thesis on Usha Chakraborty’s work discussed earlier in this 
article. She goes on to make a further speculative connection, also problematic, 
that is based on the information in Chakraborty’s work: 


Datta’s move may have been prompted by an Amrita Bazar Patrika report 
appearing in 1869, which created something of a furore in Bengali reformist 
circles [about 90% of the prostitutes being widows] . .. the fact was that Datta 
was one of the very rare reformers to attempt positive rehabilitatory [sic] action 
for prostitutes. (emphasis mine) 


This thesis is untenable on several counts: first while Madhusudan was undoubtedly 
instrumental in persuading the Bengal Theatre to hire actresses, there is no evidence 
that he did so with any specific reformist intent, which related to the condition of 
the women themselves. Second, the induction of actresses never proved to be a 
‘positive’ act of ‘rehabilitation’. As we know, it was to prove a source of embarrass- 
ment and a target of acute hostility for the most part. 

Here is the relevant section in an account by a contemporary, the ubiquitous 
Amritalal Bose, who describes the birth of the Bengal Theatre: 


It was decided to recruit actresses (abhinetri) on the advice of Michael 
Madhusudan. He said, “You should start a theatre with women (streelok)—the 


™ Letter to Keshabchandra Gangooly, 16 January 1861 (in English ın the omginal) Cited in 
Basu, Michael Madhusudan, p. 39 

” Radha Kumar, The History of Doing. An Illustrated Account of Movements for Women’s Rights 
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plays I will write for you; it will never be done well if we don’t have women.’ 
Michael and Sarat-babu’s brother-in-law Mr O.C. Dutta took the initiative .. . 
the four women who were selected were Jagattarini, Golap (later Sukumari 
Dutta), Elokeshi and Shyama.’” (emphasis mine) 


Dutt initiated the move for verisimilitude because he wanted the ‘native stage’ to 
be on par with modern European theatres. His agenda emerges from the plays, his 
plans for the future of Bengali (Indian) drama in its complex relation to Sanskrit 
drama and various models from the European tradition, and the potential for the 
newly evolving Bangla language. Above all, Madhusudan was trying to con- 
ceptualise the new woman, forming his own image from all these traditions and 
from within the Indian traditions drawing on his construction of the ‘Mussulman’ 
woman. His plays reveal a continuous experimenting with models of the romantic 
heroine, perhaps to express his own ideal of the companionate and romantic mar- 
riage. A more extensive study would reveal in greater detail the many shifts in 
Dutt’s literary agenda and his professional career, his conversion to Christianity, 
his sojourn in England and France and so on. 

I will argue, however, that Madhusudan Dutt was not an exception in wanting 
same-sex representation, although his was possibly the most comprehensive and 
complex agenda. Suggestions to have women play the female parts had been 
raised intermittently from fairly diverse quarters. In 1835, Nabin Chandra Bose’s 
production of Bidya-Sundar had a reviewer enthusing: ‘The part of Bidya played 
by Radha Moni... a girl of nearly sixteen years of age . . . filled the minds of the 
audience with rapture and delight’ The writer went on to link the intelligence and 
skill of Radha Moni with the possibilities it suggested for streeshiksha, speculating 
on how it would open up fresh vistas for women acquainted with the ‘niceties of 
the vernacular’ .'@ 

In 1859, Umeshchandra Mitra’s Bidhaba Bibaha Natak, a reformist play 
promoting widow remarriage, was performed at the Hindu Metropolitan College. 
The audience of approximately 500 spectators stayed on for the entire length of 
the performance; not a mean feat, considering that the play began at eight in the 
evening and went on to three in the morning. The reviewer praised all the actors, 
but recorded that some amongst the audience had recommended that women should 
play the women characters.'? Coming as it did from a serious and attentive audi- 
ence, the suggestion merited a place in his review, and must have been given due 
consideration by the theatre enthusiasts. 


‘© Cited in Bandyopadhyay, Bangiya Naryashalar Itthas: 1795-1876, p 149. 

*! For an argument that the proposal to hire actresses came from various members of this 
Commuttee and only in order to make profits see Jagannath Ghosh, ‘Vidyasagar and the Bengal 
Theatre’, in The Golden Book of Vidyasagar, Vidyasagar Centenary Volume, Calcutta, 1980, esp. 
pp 238-39 

1@ Hindoo Pioneer, 1835. 

Bengal Hurkura, 27 April 1859. Cited in Introduction, Pinakesh Sarkar, Harano Diner Natak, 
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There was also an undercurrent of uneasiness about boys dressing up as girls/ 
women for a new project such as that theatre. This had to do as much with gender 
as with caste: many of the boy-actresses came from the lower castes. To these 
more or less direct recommendations for same-sex impersonation, I add a sample 
of the many innuendoes that were made about cross-dressing. The lines below 
are excerpted from the parodic (and, in some parts, obscene) verses composed as 
part of an in-house crossing of wits through farces, Raja Sourindro Mohan Tagore 
and his supporters being the members of one camp and an amateur theatrical 
society of the other. A rough translation follows (italicised words are in English 
in the original): 


Theatre’s history I, 

With green spectacles on my nose, 
View the greenroom’s mystery: 
Rosy-cheeked lads playing sakhis all 
Like women shout and call; 

Their figures dazzle my brain: 

Wish I could kiss’em .. .'* 


The implications of these shifts in perception were realised fully only from the 
1870s onwards. Female impersonation, from still being quite acceptable when it 
was practised by the gentry in the period of amateur theatricals, was only gradually 
found to be ‘unreal’ and incompatible with the ticketed staging of ‘theatre’ and 
the expectations of a larger, more heterogeneous viewing public. But the transition 
was not without a struggle. 

In an interview given to the actor Byomkesh Mustaphi (1868-1916) in 1900, 
Amritalal Bose recounted how he and another actor (Jadu Bhattacharya) of the 
‘old days’ would compete with each other in playing Madanika and Rani respect- 
ively—two women chaxacters from Madhusudan’s Krishna Kumari. In this inter- 
view, rather than discussing the feasibility of female impersonation, Bose privileges 
the individual’s talent and mastery of technique under the overarching category 
of ‘acting’ (abhinoy). In yet another story of origins, Amritalal recounts how, 
when he was playing Sairindri in Neel Darpan, be was struggling with the part 
and realised that the key to it was her heart-rending laments (mora-kanna). At 
first he thinks of consulting Kali Sandel, a formidable actor in the days of amateur 
theatre specialising in female parts, including that of a ‘dancing girl’. Finally, 
however, Amnitalal perfects the part by himself; he believes that Sandel’s acting 
is too much in the style of jatra, his style of ‘nasal weeping’ (naki surey) would be 
too artificial. Amritalal reiterates that his own rendering is more suited to the 
theatre—it is a ‘natural’ style.'~ Both these comments suggest that Amritalal, like 


'* Bandyopadhyay, Banglar Manchageeti, p 145. 

1 Byomkesh Mustaphi’s interview of Amritalal Bose in 4 July 1900, published as “Theater 
Prasange’ in Nachghar, 23 Sraban BS 1334, reprot in Debasis Majumdar and Sekhar Samaddar, 
eds , Shatabdir Natyachinta: Girishchandra theke Utpal Dutt, Calcutta, 2000, pp. 20-23. 
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many other theatre people of the first era, was keen to distance the theatre from 
the jatra. More importantly, it also suggests that, like Goethe, he believed it required 
greater art for a man to play the female parts than it did for women to play ‘them- 
selves’.' (In this instance, voice and melody become markers of femininity, 
extending to wails, crying, and keening. Some of the most lauded female imper- 
sonators were remembered for their ‘woman-like’ wails.) 

If, therefore, the jatra continued with female impersonation, it is clear that 
theatre with other, superior, aspirations could not. Yet, the class of women who 
came to work in the theatre were undoubtedly not of the newly-formed bhadra- 
mahila class: they were embarrassments of an earlier era of street performances, 
of recitals and dances in the enclaves of the wealthy. Most of them were from a 
low-caste vaishnav background, oftentimes, Jat Vaishnavs, considered the ‘lowest’ 
in the community. And, in the official discourse of reform or law or administration, 
they were the very emblems of the rot in a generation of philanderers. 

These contradictions continued to haunt the ‘founding fathers’ once the actresses 
actually made their appearance. The strong sentiments of Manomohan Bose, for 
instance, are captured in his description of ‘[a] performance at the Bengal Theatre 
_.. in other words, a woman-jatra of the English kind’.!” Manomohan himself 
was virulent in his attacks of the ‘reformists’ which would include the Brahmos, 
but in attacking the prostitute-actress he put himself in a difficult position. 
Ironically, he went on to ascribe the new phenomenon to the ‘reform-minded’ 
Bengalis who sought to emulate the English: 


In England, femininity is portrayed by women [on the stage]. In the land of 
Bengal, bearded youths (even if they shave a thousand times!) speak out in 
rude and harsh voices instead of in the sweet tones of a woman and appear as 
women. How could it have been possible for the reform-minded groups to tol- 
erate such a thing! It became their bound duty to resolve the issue. And what 
could be the resolution? That a real woman would perform . . . . (emphasis 
mine) 


Bose’s mixed response to the question of women as actresses emerged in public 
speeches he delivered to commemorate the founding of public theatre: 


The second point in my speech is that amongst the above mentioned educated 
group there is a certain class whose members think that women’s parts can in 


1% Commenting on the superior attraction of female impersonation in Roman comedies Goethe 
observes, ‘in these performances the idea of umutation, the thought of art, remained keen throughout 
and that by means of skillful play only a kind of self-conscious illusion was produced.’ Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe, ‘Women’s Parts played by Men in the Roman Theatre’, translated by Isa 
Ragus in Leshe Ferns, ed., Crossing the Stage, Controversies on Cross-Dressing, London & New 
York, 1993, p. 49. 

(7 Manomohan Basu, ed. Madhyastha, 14 Bhadra BS 1280. Cited in Bandopadhyay, Bangiya 
Natyashalar Itihas. 1795-1876, p 150. 
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no way be enacted naturally by any other than real women actresses. We 
acknowledge the truth of this opinion to some extent. (emphasis mine)'™ 


Notwithstanding the concession made in the last line, Manomohan went on to 
conclude that as it was ‘impossible at this time to bring together women of rec- 
ognised lineage (kulaja) in order to have women actresses; one would have to go 
to prostitute quarters, of socially ostracised women (kulta) and this, in his opinion, 
was ‘too extreme a price to pay for culture’ (emphases mine). 

Manomohan sounds the keynote to a formulation that, with some exceptions, 
continued to inform the debates on the stage and on the actress. The dilemma of 
forging a modern cultural agenda without compromising on morality was un- 
doubtedly more keenly felt by some groups than others who wished, quite literally, 
to rewrite existing performance forms and bring them on a par with European 
modernity. Precisely such an exercise was attempted by Nisikanta Chattopadhyay 
while writing his doctoral dissertation in Zurich in the 1880s on The Yatras or The 
Popular Dramas of Bengal. Chattopadhyay compared the Bengali jatras, or ‘yatras’ 
as he called them, to the medieval plays/mystery plays of Europe, and lamented 
their lack of ‘actresses’ .!” 


Enter the Professional 


I have said that it was natural for this wave of reception and absorption to have an 
impact on the theatre. But theatre engaged with this cosmopolitan range of sangeet 
primarily through the woman performer, who was from the inception, a pro- 
fessional. I argue that the theatre, perceived invariably as a novel amusement by 
practitioners as well as the audience, had song and dance as its integral component 
in which the nati (spelt ‘nautee’ in Anglo-Indian writing) was herself offered as 
spectacle. This accounts to a great extent for the subsequent proliferation of the 
geetinatyas, on the sociology of which alone one may write a tome. Geetinatyas 
were culled from diverse sources including Persian romances and tales, drawn 
presumably from the ubiquitous repertoire of the travelling Parsi theatre,''° as 
well as contemporary Italian and French operas of companies which regularly 
toured colonial India, playing for entire seasons in Bombay and Calcutta. And 


“8 Excerpted from anniversary speech made by Manomohan Basu at Madhusudan Sanyal’s 
bouse an Chitpur Road in December 1873. Cited in Bandopadhyay, Bangrya Natyashalar Itthas: 
1795-1876, pp 158-59 

1> Nistkanta Chattopadhyay, The Yatras or The Popular Dramas of Bengal, London, 1882. 
p. 39. (full cite] 

" Somnath Gupta holds that the first Parsi company to have visited Calcutta was the Victoria 
Natak Mandalı m 1874, and that many Bengalis were interested in their musical repertoire Parsi 
Theater, Udbhav aur Vikas (The Rise and Growth of the Parsi Theatre), Allahabad, 1981, pp. 111- 
12 Since Parsi companies continued to perform in the city through the early decades of the 20th 
. century, it i$ reasonable to suppose that there was some amount of mutual interaction, although 
little exists by way of actual documentation in histones of Bengal: theatre. 
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certainly, the still popular regional krishna-jatras and sakher-jatras'"' playing in 
rural as well as urban spaces of Bengal, continued to provide material. Such an 
extraordinarily wide range of sources ensured an exciting and often innovative 
mix of the familiar and the novel; and, in the case of the latter, fairly undemanding 
storylines. Geetinatyas thus presented a splendid opportunity to string together 
scenes of song and dance sequences by women and became the stock-in-trade of 
most major companies. Most companies began training a troupe of girls for these 
dances; in later years they were referred to as ‘balet-balas’ or ballet-girls and 
became indispensable for most productions. 

Many contemporary accounts of the transition from amateur theatricals to the 
public stage bring out the link between geetinatyas and women taking on the 
singing and dancing parts. Below is an excerpt from dramatist Atulkrishna Mitra’s 
incomplete autobiography: 


Saratchandra Ghosh’s Bengal Theatre used prostitutes (barangana) from the 
inception, whereas the National and the Great National both used boys to play 
the female parts.!!? The Great National was obliged to follow the same path a 
little later, and with the help of their music teacher, the late Madanmohan 
Burman, produced a geetinatya called Sati ki Kalankini with a few actresses 
(koekti abhinetri).... 


When the management found that the numbers in the audience swelled as a 
result of the songs and dances performed by the actresses, they put Michael 
and Dinabandhu on hold (abasar diya) and began producing Parijat Haran, 
Ananda Kanan, Bidya-Sundar and such like geetinatyas.'* (emphasis mine) 


It was at this juncture, at the suggestion of the ‘music master’ Ramtaran Sanyal, 
that Atulkrishna wrote his own geetinatya Adarsha Sati based on the story of 
Sabitri-Satyavan; Adarsha Sati became a favounite piece. 

In his biographical sketch of the first generation actress Sukumari Dutta 
(formerly Golap), Kironchandra ‘Dutt made a similar connection between 


u1 Jatras or yatras, meaning journey and procession, originally referred to the singing and 
dancing m a processional celebration of any particular deity on special occasions. In Bengal they 
later came to refer to performance genre composed around songs, lightened by humorous interludes. 
Knshna-jatras were amongst the earliest jatras, gaming great populanty by early 18th century. 
They were composed around the innumerable events that made up the Life of Krishna, considered 
an avatar of Vishnu. Sakher-jatras oc amateur jatra troupes, dating- from about the 1820s, were 
sponsored by individual patrons pnmanily for therr own pleasure, but were almost always open to 
the public Shantideb Ghosh, ‘Bangladesher Jatra abhinoy’ (Jatra Performances in Bengal), in Gramun 
Nntya o Natya (Dance and Theatre in Rural Areas), Calcutta, 1959, pp 73-77. 

12 The Bengal Theatre was inaugurated with Madhusudan Dutt’s Shormushtha (1859) on 16 
August 1873. This theatre company took the lead in hiring actress; other theatres conunued with 
female impersonation until 1874. 

u) ‘Swargiya natyaker Atulknshna Mitra’ in Nachghar, No. 8, 30 Ashar BS 1334, 4th year, pp. 
31-32 (published posthumously). 
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geetinatyas and ‘women-actresses’, only this time he emphasised the National 
emulating the Bengal: 


Around this time the National Theatre took on the name of the Great National 
Theatre and constructed a wooden structure with an excellent stage on Beadon 
Street (the Bengal was still a tiled house at this time). They were preparing to 
stage Debendranath Bandyopadhyay’s geetinatya on the theme of kalanka- 
bhanjan called Sati ki Kalankini. Till this point, no public theatre whether the 
Bengal or the National, had staged a geetinatya. At the proposal to do a geeti- 
natya, the National too, took up the suggestion of taking women actresses 
(ramani-abhinetri). There was a difference of opinion over this issue and some 
left the company. Those who stayed on realised that the audience was attracted 
to the Bengal because of their women-actresses; therefore, in order to compete 
successfully, they too, decided to recruit women-actresses. Consequently, before 
they staged the geetinatya, Golap joined this company [from the Bengali].''4 


From both Atulkrishna and Kironchandra’s narratives it is hard to see which comes 
first, the geetinatyas or the induction of women as actresses! 

The life of the pioneer actor-manager and playwright, Girishchandra Ghosh 
(1844-1912), reveals a constant struggle between his aspirations for a worthy 
‘national theatre’ and the realisation that the tastes of an audience in the making 
had also to be catered to. Girishchandra figures in most contemporary studies 
primarily for his series of bhakti-based plays beginning from the 1880s, thereby 
displacing the other genres he worked with equally successfully. His own love of 
indigenous forms and exceptional receptivity to western and other influences 
enabled Ghosh to produce geetinatyas in quick succession in response to the 
demand for novelty characteristic of urban culture. Not surprisingly, the actresses 
themselves were quickly stamped by the genre. What is surprising, therefore, is 
that there appears to have been no study of the implications of this phenomenon, 
viz. what might have been the factors that made this fit between demand and 
supply possible? 

An article in the Calcutta Review of 1851 by an ‘Anglo-Indian journalist’ on 
‘The Bengali Drama’ brings out the expectations inherent in a new consumer cul- 
ture. The comment is on the choric dance of female companions (sakhir nritya) in 
contemporary jatras, always played by young boys: 


In the representation of Krishna-jatras, boys arrayed in the habits of Sakhies 
[src] and Gopinis (milk-maids) cut the principal figures on the stage. It would 
require the pencil of a master-painter to portray these fairies of the Bengali 
stage. Their sooty complexion, their coal black cheeks, their haggard eyes, 
their long extended arms, their gaping mouths and their puerile attire excite 


'4 ‘Suprashiddha abhunetri Sukumari Dutta’ (Natyamandir, BS Aswin-kartik, BS 1319), repnnt 
in Shatabdir Natyachinta, pp. 131-33 
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disgust. Their external deformity is rivalled by their discordant voices... . 
Their dances are in strict accordance with the other accessories . . . they imitate 
all posture and gesture calculated to soil the mind and pollute the fancy.'!* 


A fair section of the Bengali intelligentsia, both westernised and otherwise, began 
to share these fears of ‘pollution’ if boys or men played the female parts. Students 
were considered particularly vulnerable. Liberal social reformer and Sansknt 
scholar, Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar (1820-91), expelled one of his students 
for playing the ‘female part’ in amateur jatra and in private theatricals.''® Vidya- 
sagar, it may be remembered, was also one of the key members of the Bengal 
Theatre committee who resigned when it was decided to have actresses instead of 
female impersonators. The Brahmo preacher and social worker, Sibnath Sastri 
(1847-1919), records ın his autobiography how (in 1869) the pandits of the Sanskrit 
College were upset by the apparently homo-erotic behaviour of the younger stu- 
dents playing the female parts in the production of a Sanskrit play.'!’ Citing the 
precedent of simply ‘engaging with the curriculum’ as the play, Veni-Samhar, 
was part of the course, and after agreeing to numerous terms and conditions, the 
older students were allowed to stage only one performance of the play. 

Many theatre practitioners themselves conceded that although it was more 
‘natural’ for women to play themselves, the stage was being ‘polluted’ because of 
the ‘immoral nature’ of the actresses themselves, and the practice was consequently 
at odds with nationalist aspirations.''* The question of representation continued 
to inspire extreme positions well into the twentieth century, although the particular 
venom and loathing expressed above appears to be more typical of British com- 
mentators writing on ‘native performances’. More extensive studies are needed 
to determine the precise corijunction of racism and homophobia at work in such 
responses. Certainly, factors of caste and class also had a role to play. 

Theatre companies required a corps of full-time workers, as opposed to seasonal 
or part-time performers. The former might be recruited either from members of a 
group already possessing some performance skills and/or those willing to under- 
go long periods of arduous training, submitting to a regime of rehearsals run by 
managers-lead actors. Most importantly, they had to be versatile enough to play 


15 Cited in Das Gupta, The Indian Theatre, pp. 136-37. 

16 Bipinbihan Gupta ‘Radhamadhbab Karer Sritikatha’ (Remmiscences of Radhamadhab Kar) 
In Asitkumar Bandyopadhyay, ed , Puraton Prasanga (About the Past 1916) Calcutta, 1989, 
p. 254. 

17 Sibnath Sastn, Atmacharit (1910), Calcutta, 1952 (new edn), pp. 98-99. 

14 Fairly representative 1s the speech by a pioneer dramatist Manomoban Basu (1831-1912) on 
the first anniversary of the public theatre in 1873 (Madhyastha, Paush, BS 1280, cited in 
Brajendranath Bandopadhyay, Bangtya Natyashalar Itihas, 1795-1876, pp. 158-59). For a 
discussion of female unpersonation in Parsi, Gujarati and Marathi theatres and the gradual mduction 
of Anglo-Indian and Jewish actresses in relation to a nationalist construct of ‘femininity’, see 
Kathryn Hansen, ‘Making Women Visible Gender and Race Cross-Dressing in the Paral Theatre’, 
Theatre Journal, Vol. 51(2), May 1999, pp. 127-48. 
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with equal flair, devotional pieces based on mythological tales or the quasi- 
legendary lives of saints, farces and pantomimes, as well as full-length adaptations 
of contemporary literary texts. In addition to these qualifications, they had to be 
marketable, as evident from the excerpt cited above. This complex set of demands 
was to be fulfilled by women with little or no formal education!” and almost no 
social status in their incarnation as stage actresses. Was it not the case that a con- 
siderable number of women who went on to ‘become’ stage actresses were already 
a part of, or had affiliations with, other economies of entertainment not to be 
subsumed entirely under ‘prostitution’? 

A founding father’s account of the switchover from the gentleman amateurs 
and boy-actors who played the ‘females’ to regularly-employed girls and young 
women brings before us the ground realities of the theatre companies struggling 
to relate to new rules of representation on the one hand, and new norms of profes- 
sional commitment on the other. Here is actor-manager-playwright Amritalal Bose 
remembering the end of an era. His reminiscences capture the transition in notions 
of the masculine and feminine and the ways in which age and gender come to 
determine marketability: 


We were obliged to take female actresses around the middle of 1874. The first 
reason was that those who had been appreciated for all these years in their 
female impersonations were now getting on in years: they did not look good 
dressed up, nor did they wish to dress up. (emphasis mine)!” 


The men who did not wish to play female roles may not have wanted to continue 
appearing before an increasingly anonymous public instead of the largely invited 
audience and the private patronage characteristic of amateur theatres. More signifi- 
cantly, they must have internalised to some extent the anomaly of ‘dressing up’ as 
women in an age where the male formal attire—that of the bhadralok—was fast 
moving towards westernised work clothes, albeit a hybrid version of shirts and 
dhotis with socks and pump shoes. As several studies have documented, Bengalis 
were increasingly cast as ‘effeminate babus’ not only in contrast to the ruling race 
or the ‘manly Englishman’, but also in comparison to the other so-called ‘martial 
races’ of India:'?' a more rigorous code of ‘manliness’ was thereby necessitated. 


"° Rimh Bhattacharya, “Public Women”: Early Actresses of the Bengali Stage—Role and 
Reality’, ın Geeti Sen, ed , The Calcutta Psyche, New Delhi, 1990-91, pp 151-52 Streeshiksha as 
a major project for both radical and conservative groups also bred contempt for women with 

, ‘professional’ backgrounds who were considered lacking ın ‘true’ education The demand for the 
shikshita abhinetri or educated actress began to be voiced strongly from the 1920s Rimli 
Bhattacharya, ‘Actress Stories’, p 20 

Arun Kumar Mitra, ed, Amntalal Basur Smriti o Atmasmnt (Memones and memoirs of 
Amritalal Bose), Calcutta, 1982, p 196. 

1 Indira Chowdhury, The Frail Hero and Vinile History, Gender and the Politics of Culture in 
Colonial Bengal, New Delhi, 1998 Mrmalını Sinha, Colonial Masculinity The ‘Manly Englishman’ 
and the ‘Effeminate Bengali’ in the Late Nineteenth Century, Manchester, 1995 
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The second reason Bose gives for the recruitment of women has more to do 
with the exigencies of clock-time and the discipline required of waged employers 
in the theatre: 


The boys that we got from outside the company were good-looking and their 
acting too, wasn’t bad—we did manage to get some such; but they had no 
sense of responsibility. It would get on to be late afternoon of a performance 
day and the chap [playing the heroine’s part] would still not have shown up; 
nor was he to be found in a dozen of the usual gathering places . . . . Then, after 
you had gone all over the city, you would find the creature sitting under a tree 
by the canal, somewhere beyond Garpar. (emphasis mine)!” 


The high rate of turnover in the performance pieces meant there was an urgent 
need to feed the ever-growing appetite of the new creature that went by the name 
of ‘public’: 


Aneven bigger problem was the lack of plays; plays by Michael, Manomohan, 
Ramnarayan and the others that the public liked, we'd already done.... We 
were obliged to take the actresses because we thought that since we lacked 
plays we had no option but to perform, for the time being, operas [sic] consisting 
primarily of songs. (emphasis mine)'” 


This is very similar to the connection suggested between geetinatyas and the 
actress in Atulkrishna Mitra’s account cited earlier, except that Bose hopes it is a 
passing phase. Elsewhere in the essay, Bose admits that to begin with, he had 
been ‘dreadfully prejudiced’. He believed that ‘considering the class of women 
the actresses would be chosen from, they were bound to be licentious and un- 
disciplined, and even if able to sing and dance, would be quite incapable of doing 
justice to the roles of superior women (uchanger streecharitra)’ .'™ This last term 
referred to the ideal Hindu woman whose virtues were epitomised in the word 
sattitva, signifying much more than chastity: sati denoted a woman who was 
virtuous, wifely, faithful unto death, displaying heroic courage—including 
embracing the pyre—for husband or clan and, by extension, the nation. However, 
unlike many of his contemporaries, Bose himself soon changed his mind about 
the actresses: 


But this belief was thoroughly shaken within two weeks of their arrival. The 
salary was extremely low compared to the present rate, but the arrival of the 
first five actresses who came to us—their commitment and respect for the 


12 Mitra, ed., Amnialal Basur Smriti, p. 196. 

I The references are to Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Manomohan Basu and Pandit Ramnarayan 
Tarkaratna respectively. Mitra, ed, Amrıtalal Basur Smrin, pp- 196-97. 

4 Mitra, ed , Amritalal Basur Smniti, p. 197. 
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sanctity of the workplace—has obliged many of us men, to take stock of our 
own “character”.!> 


Manomohan Goswami (1871-1920), who moved from being an amateur actor 
for many years to become a professional actor and dramatist, was to recount a 
very similar experience although he came a generation after Amritalal. Goswami’s 
essay, significantly entitled ‘Rangabhumi Bhalobashilam keno’ or “Why I loved 
the Theatre’, almost echoes Bose’s in detailing his frustrations after long years of 
working with boys playing the female roles. Goswami further elaborates on how, 
once he began working with actresses, he found them ‘desirous of learning’, where- 
as the “bhadra actors’ were pompous and supercilious.'* 

The debate on representation was intrinsically bound up, therefore, on the lack 
or presence of professional qualities—discipline, responsibility, background/train- 
ing in singing and dancing—of those who did the representing. Subsequently, the 
word sadhana would be used to signify the actresses’ commitment to their work 
or karya. Clearly, the project of the public theatre in Bengal would not have taken 
off without ‘the ‘female actresses’. At the same time, in order to establish the 
cultural legitimacy of the new drama and to distinguish it from jatra and other 
markedly indigenous performance forms now under attack as ‘degenerate’, it also 
became necessary to present new visual delights in addition or as a backdrop to 
the female performers. Experiments with sets, costumes, and ingenious mise-en- 
scène had been taking place for several decades in amateur theatre productions 
that continued to be a major force in the cultural scene until the 1860s.'2” With the 
move to the proscenium stage and ticketed shows and the switch to same-sex 
representation, the construction of the spectatorial gaze also underwent a change. 

Can this be understood entirely in terms of ‘a new sense of “realism” as sug- 
gested by some scholars in the field of art history?!” It seems to be more fruitful 
to consider the following: first, the material conditions of performance in a colon- 
ised economy, especially where finance capital was not in the hands of local elite 
or bourgeoisie, as was particularly the case in Bengal. Historians point out the 
anomaly in the ‘twofold economic predominance of Calcutta as the preeminent 
focus of British commerce, shipping, finance and investments in the East, and as 
the city where British capital was in command more overwhelmingly than any- 
where else in India’, alongside the lack of local entrepreneurship in Calcutta (the 
proportion of Indian versus European investments being much higher in Bombay, 


'* Mitra, ed., Amnialal Basur Smnil, pp. 197-98. 

 Manomohan Goswami, “Rangabhumi Bhalobashilam keno’, Sraban—Kartik 1317 BS in 
Shatabdir Natyachinta, pp. 106-16. 

7 Reviewers commented oo the ‘mechanical contrivances for thunder and lightening’ in an oft- 
cited performance of Bidya-Sundar in the 1830s, one of many lavish home productions staged and 
sponsored by the wealthy Nabin Basu. Kaushik Sanyal, ‘Nabin Basur Theater’ (Nabin Basu’s 
Theatre), Anushtup, 1996, p 5. 

3 Nandakumar, R., ‘Raja Ravi Varma in the Realm of the Public’, Journal of Art & Ideas, 
27-28 March 1995, p. 52 
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for example).'® Second, the introduction of new technology under colonial aus- 
pices evoked ambivalent responses, already noted in the work of the Kalighat 
painters of the city.’ In the case of theatre, the vse of mechanical devices to 
create ‘scenic illusions’ set up a new relationship of primarily iconic dimensions 
between performer and object, the implications of which have been discussed in 
the context of Parsi theatre.'?' Finally, it was necessary to compete with rival 
companies for a theatre company to survive in the same city. A combination of all 
these factors as well as the inherent excitement of ‘discovering’ new possibilities 
in ‘theatre’ initiated an interactive process of translation and transfiguration: we 
shall see this reflected in the English language advertisements which actually 
highlight ‘ways of seeing’ prior to the performance. These advertisements in 
English not only alerted a potential or existing audience exposed to the language,!** 
but reading between the lines today, one may trace the war being waged through 
the print medium on the ‘authenticity’ of interpretation on the stage. A fine balance 
had to be maintained in offering novelties and maintaining ‘Indianness’. 


Suvarnopuri, the City of Gold 


The worst vice for students was an occasional visit to the theatre.'* 


The girl is only fourteen... has had quite a bit of education too... what can 
I come up with now? A boy—a schoolboy! Where am I to get hold of one? It 
won't work with a wastrel. Have to pick and choose and get hold of a schoolboy. 
I need a boy who's got a mind for studies—a really good boy—his ma and pa 
should dote on him—father should have a solid job or a zamindari—but 
someone who has not had a taste of this . . . Hm, that’s not a bad plan. Well, it’s 
almost four in the afternoon. Let me wait out here on the balcony and decide 


ona boy. 


This is Haromoni, musing on her old age, the horrors of her own past when she 
fell victim to a rake and brothel-keepers, wondering how she and her daughter 
would survive imminent destitution in Act J, scene 1 of Apurva Sati Natak, The 
Unvanquished Maid. The school is close to their house and she soon finds the 
schoolboy of her choice. 


13 Sumit Sarkar, Writing Social History, Delhi, 1997, pp. 164-65. 

1% Archer, W.G. Kalighat Paintings, A Catalogue and Introduction, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, 1971, pp 1011. 

1 Anuradha Kapur, “The Representation of Gods and Heroes: Parsi Mythological Drama of the 
Early Twentieth Century, Journal of Art & Ideas, 23—24 January 1993, pp. 85-107. 

'@ According to the histonan Anil Seal, ‘The metropolitan area and the surrounding distncts of 
Howrah, Hooghly and Twenty-four Paraganas contained more than half the Indians in Bengal who 
knew English.’ Seal, Anıl, The Emergence of Indian Nationalism, Cambridge, 1968, p 59 

o Bipin Chandra Pal, Memories of my Life and Time, Calcutta, 1973, Vol 1,p 101 Cited in 
Berwick, ‘Chatra Samaj’, p. 232 Theatre going had grim results in the City College: ‘six students 
who did not give up their attendance of theatre were rusticated from the City College’, Berwick, 
‘Chatra Samaj’, p 256. 
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Actress-dramatist Sukumari Dutta works with the basic plot of a desperate, 
scheming mother, innocent daughter and vulnerable student victum. The heroine 
is a prostitute’s daughter thirsting for education and knowledge; she falls in love 
with the educated youth (a student) who the mother has, perforce, trapped for her. 
The arrival of a rich man rated as a more desirable patron (rather than the doomed 
relationship with the youthful student, still dependent on his parents) creates the 
real conflict in the play. The heroine kills herself, true to her first love. She is the 
unique or the ‘apurva’ sati of the title. Sukumari’s play merits a separate chapter; 
but the brief excerpt suggests the load borne by ‘education’ in this representation 
of the contemporary metropolis. 

The predominant image of Calcutta, which increasingly came to be seen by its 
inhabitants as manifesting the visible signs of decadence and destruction even 
during the peak of babu-bilas has been enshrined, as has been frequently discussed, 
in the trope of Kaliyuga,'™ and in its obsessive anxiety about questions of female 
sexuality. In her study of the Kalighat paintings (patas) produced during this 
period, Mildred Archer highlighted the figurative dimensions of this trope: 


As the eighteen-seventies advanced, popular disgust with modem life increased. 
Orthodox pilgrims blamed European influences for undermining the old Hindu 
attitudes to religion and ethics. The world they felt was passing though a dark 
age, a Kali yug.'™ 


Changed or reversed gender roles had in fact figured in earlier literature, but as a 
prophetic marker of Kaliyuga,' whereas by the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, Kaliyuga was lived time. The proscenium theatre functioned most visibly 
within the trope of the corrupt city it inherited as part of its metropolitan lineage, 
particularly in the location of sin as literally mapped out in the living spaces of 
the city. Much like the black town and the white town divided on lines of colonial 
racism, the ghettoisation of the ‘unattached woman’ was to contribute to a different 
moral landscape. An early example of the latter is found in Kaliprasanna Sinha’s 
letter to a newspaper (19 November 1856) pleading for legislation to ‘contain’ 
prostitutes.'*’ He was writing in his capacity as a member of the Vidyotsahini 
Sabha. 

Subsequently, in his celebrated satire of urban mores, Hutom Pyanchar Naksha 
(Sketches of Hutom the Owl) (1862-63), Kaliprasanna visualised sexuality run 
amok in the figures of the mobile and the desiring female. Only too ready to 


™ Tn particular, Sumit Sarkar, ‘Kaliyuga’, ‘Chakn’ and ‘Bhaku’ Ramaknshna and his times’. 
Economic and Political Weekly, 18 July 1992 See also Sambuddha Chakraborty. Andare-Antare, 
pp. 66-67 

' Mildred Archer, [Indian Popular Painting in the India Office Library (London). New Delhi, 
UBS Publishers, 1977, p 143 See also Nikhil Sarkar, ‘Calcutta Woodcuts Aspects of a Popular 
Art’, Asit Paul, ed., Wbodcut Prints of Nineteenth Century Calcutta, Calcutta. 1983, pp. 35ff 

™ Gnanesh Matra. Nan Jagriti o Bangla Suhitva, Calcutta, 1987. pp 22-23 

1Y Kaliprasanna Sinha’s letter, 19 November 1856 
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respond to the wiles of the rich babu, she ‘comes out’ from a hitherto respectable 
background. It must be noted however, that Kaliprasanna’s constant return to the 
prostitutes and the prostitute quarters of the city is primarily an attack on the 
babus whom he calls ‘great men’ (mahapurush). The following excerpt captures 
the tenor of his sarcasm: 


It is because of these great men that the city of Calcutta has turned into a city- 
of-whores (beshya shahar); there’s not a locality where there is not at least ten 
houses full of whores .... Here, the number of whores goes up every year. It 
bas come to such a stage that a householder (grihasta) cannot live with his 
beautiful wife or sister next to the home of a rich man; 1f he does, within ten 
days the beauty is bound to cast aside her caste and clan (jat, kula) and give 
herself up to money or pleasure... 1 


In Kaliprasanna’s indictment, the city’s moral and physical structures appear to 
threaten the very boundaries between the housewife and the prostitute. Potentially, 
every housewife or chaste woman (‘beautiful wife or sister’) is almost already a 
whore: sexual pleasures are all too easily de-linked from the duties enjoined on a 
familial role and made part of a commercial transaction. 

About a decade later Fabre-Tonnerre, Calcutta’s health officer, replying to the 
Chairman of the Justices held: 


Nowhere are the lower classes of Christians and Natives more debased and 
unclean than in the, metropolis of India. Everything about them bears the stamp 
of a total absence of every moral, religious and social feeling. Hence the great 
number of prostitutes, who not only swarm in the bye-lanes and back slums of 
Calcutta, but who infest our principal thorough fares, polluting the atmosphere 
of our neighbourhood, and who, by their indecent conduct, scandalise the morals 
of the population in the midst of which they are permitted to live.!” 


Almost half a century later, Amritalal Bose was to write a polemical piece on the 
‘Social evil in Cornwallis Street’ (1903). The vehement tone makes this piece 
stand out from the diverse entertaining and informative essays written by the 
prolific Amritalal: 


When the owners of the house facing our theatre, first thought fit to convert 
their ancestral home—where once their mothers and sisters lived—into a 
brothel, I tried to persuade them through their friends, from putting this infliction 
on their old neighbours and family friends. Respectable tenants were not 
wanting, but the owner meant to make every brick pay; and money earned 


o Aron Nag, ed., Sanik Hutom Pyanchar Nakhsa, Calcutta, 1991, p. 200. 
1» C, Fabre-Tonnerre to Stuart Hogg (Chairman of Justices) 16 September 1867, IMP June 
1868, 381. Cited by Ballhatchet, Race, Sex and Class, p. 43. 
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with honesty and decency could not cope with their demands. [in English in 
the original]! 


The writer plays on the imminent transformation of hallowed domestic space to a 
brothel, the contiguity of one to the other, and, by attacking the overriding claims 
of extracting profit through letting out a house piecemeal to compose a new 
cityscape. 

The marking out of ‘socially evil’ areas was not the exclusive concern of males. 
By the beginning of the twentieth century, women editors of progressive journals 
such as the Antahpur were warning their ‘respectable sisters’ to forswear the theatre, 
citing instances of dire moral consequences which befell those otherwise secluded 
women who were fast becoming addicted to theatregoing. An oxymoron was 
coined to describe such women, viz. ‘theatregoing women from the inner quarters’ 
(theatergamini abarodhbashini). The editoria] dwelt in anecdotal detail on how, 
intoxicated by the proximity of the actresses, the theatregoing women’s moral 
haze permeated into confusion over the very topography of the city, so that at the 
end of the play, they got into wrong carriages and went off in directions quite 
opposite to their homes!'*' An appeal was made not only to the domestic duties of 
women, but to their role as national saviours: their attraction to frivolous and 
licentious pleasures of the theatre being equated in direct proportion to their lack 
of true national sentiments. Selfish and dubious pleasures were contrasted with 
altruistic and noble goals. (Japanese women were cited as exemplars of true 
sacrifice to the national cause.) A similar set of binaries was to surface some 20 
years later in the charges against Rabindranath Tagore when he travelled with his 
dance dramas (and a troupe of young women and girls) to raise funds for his 
cash-starved Visva-Bharati University at Santiniketan, or allowed the productions 
to be staged in aid of other national causes. 

The perils of independent theatregoing by female spectators were premised on 
at least two potentially disruptive activities, that of mobility with a long recorded 
history, and the other more recent, on the continuum of viewing with becoming. 
Pilgrimages by women, especially to crowded places, had long been seen as pre- 
texts for illicit assignations.'*? As to the second ‘danger’, the presupposition was 
the same as the effect of heroines of novels on impressionable young minds. The 
presence—within the shared space of the theatre house—of the chaste woman 


‘8 Amntalal Basu, ‘Social Evil in Cornwallis Street’, first published in The Bengalee, 15 March 
1903 against the proposal to allow prostitution in Beadon and Grey Streets, excerpted in Arun 
Kumar Mitra, Amntalal Jibont o Sahitya, Calcutta, 1970, pp 494-95 

‘4! “Theatre o Banga nan’ (The Theatre and Bengali Women), editonal, Antuhpur, 7th year, No 
2. Jaistha BS 1311, pp 41-43. 

i2 See the account by Palsaert on strictures against women visiting the shrine of Prince Khusro 
every Thursday Jahungir's India o! The Remonstranue [Report] of Francisco Palsaert Translated 
trom the Dutch by W.H Moreland and P. Geyl, Cambridge, 1925, reprint Delhi, 2001, p. 72 For 
the scandal around Tarakeswar, a popular pilgrim spot near Calcutta see Tanıka Sarkar, ‘Scandal in 
High Places Discourses on the chaste Hindu Woman in Late Nineteenth Century Bengal’, in 
Meenakshi Thapan, ed., Embodiment Essays on Gender and Identity, Delhi, 1997, pp 34-73. 
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and prostitute actress, the effect of sight, sound and movement of the latter on the 
former would, it was suggested, generate an erotic field, which would of course 
continue to have its effect even after the performance was technically over. The 
‘field’ was further extended with the growth of theatre magazines, and the dis- 
semination of memorabilia such as postcards and prints. 

This configuration of the city and the loose woman continues up to the present 
in expositions of the cash nexus under capitalist conditions, as when Utpal Dutt 
(1929-93) juxtaposes the ‘great tradition of babus’ with ‘whore houses’ while 
tracing the political location of Girshchandra Ghosh.'* In more reductive readings 
such as that of an essay, not surprisingly entitled Unish shataker nagarer nati 
(The nati of the nineteenth-century metropolis) (1984), the author provides a typical 
if extreme reading of the moral degradation of nineteenth-ceatury Calcutta, attrib- 
uting the degeneration of the Bengali bhadralok addicted to prostitutes and liquor 
to a British ploy practised after 1857 in order to ‘subjugate the Bengali intelli- 
gentsia’.'“ The essay is useful in laying bare somewhat crudely how the very dif- 
. ferent, if sometimes overlapping, histories of the prostitute-entertainer-actress 
are fused in the figure of the ‘nati’. She comes to represent in her initial attraction 
and ultimate destruction (of all values sacred to home and hearth) the quintessence 
of the colonial metropolis. She becomes a symbol of a society incapable of addres- 
sing love without lucre and, by extension, of a culture where art is subsumed in 
wage earning and the vagaries of financial exchange. 


‘© Utpal Dutt, Ginsh Manas, Calcutta, 1979, p 208. 
H Swapan Ghosh, Unish Shataker Jajman: Prathaye Kaliprassanna Sinha, Calcutta, 1984. 
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J.L. Gommans and D.H.A. Kotrr, eds, Warfare and Weaponry in South Asia: 
1000-1800, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2001, pp. 395. 


This is a volume that extends Prof. Kolff’s interest in the military labour market 
to wider horizons through a collection of several articles. The introduction by 
.Gommans and Kolff offers a competent survey of all the major writing on military 
revolutions in the West, as well as in the East, put out over the last 80 years or so. 
The editors feel perhaps a little apologetic about sounding Eurocentnic when setting 
south Asian history against the Western experiences described and developed so 
rigorously by Geoffery Parker, Lynn-White Jr., Carlo Cipolla, John Gilmartin, 
Michael Roberts et al. Comparative history is, however, a fairly acceptable 
proposition. What is often crucial is the lack of the kind of evidence that is available 
to the researchers in European history. Moreover, more technical studies are needed 
on the chemistry of the explosives, the metallurgy of the weaponry, the architecture 
of fortifications, systems of transport before we branch into linkages with anthro- 
pology, etc. 

The era covered by this book, i.e., 1000-1800 ap is chosen because the first 
date marks the invasion of the subcontinent by a ‘Muslim’ army led by Mahmud 
of Ghazna. It is however, unfortunate that there is little appreciation of the fact 
that the Rajputra too was a cavalry soldier, since except for B.N.S. Yadava’s essay, 
which does not come to grips with this point, there is no examination of the methods 
of warfare of the early medieval Indian armies. Ending the volume at 1800 was 
perhaps promoted by the fact that, what the arrival of the British in India, an 
entirely new paradigm of modern warfare came into play. 

Since this is a ‘New’ Military History, it is divided into three thematic sections, 
viz. Conquest and Society, the Military Labour Market, and Military Revolutions. 
One does wonder what is so new about this New Military History because several 
of the representative writings are by Marxists from the early 1950s onwards. For 
example, the first essay in the section on ‘Conquests’ 1s Muhammad Habib’s “The 
Urban Revolution in N. India’, in which he had looked at the Turko-Mongol take- 
over of c. 1200 in terms of the elements of feudalism, urban decline, and caste 
oppression that were active across northern India at that time. The ‘Muslim 
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invaders’ were welcomed because they provided work and protection within their 
new and fortified cities for the ‘Hindu’ artisans. The choice before some regarding 
loyalty was, therefore, not difficult, and we thus have a unique chapter on/in the 
history of invasions. This is a thesis on which, of course, doubts may arise; but 
there is little doubt that, despite much early savagery, the Sultanate rested not on 
military strength alone, but also on a large amount of tacit acceptance. 

B.N.S. Yadava’s chapter on ‘Chivalry and Warfare’ uses solid evidence to show 
how important chivalry and sacrifice were in the fragmented armies of the 
eleventh-twelfth century India. Especially useful is the information we get on the 
pre-sultanate armies and fortifications. Andre Wink holds forth on his favourite 
them—‘Sovereignty and Universal Dominion in South Asia’—especially on his 
ideas about the absence of territoriality in Islam (even in pre-Islamic India). One 
problem with this idea isthat it becomes difficult to explicate tax collection and 
its territorial assessment and assignment. Although Wink’s theories about fitna 
and the Mughal empire have been critiqued by Irfan Habib in a review of Wink’s 
Land and Sovereignty in the Maratha Swarajya (IESHR, Vol. XXV, No. 4 [1988]; 
Vol. XXVI, No. 3 [1989]), no effort has been made to respond to the questions 
raised therein. 

V. Narayana Rao, Sanjay Subrahmanyam and David Shulman inaugurate the 
section on the Military Labour Market with a very exhaustive ‘The Art of War 
under the Nayakas’. They tell us that Vijayanagar was not a pristine Hindu state 
but that ıt was constantly taking on board Muslim and European soldiers as well 
as their weaponry. C.F. Bosworth, with a detailed exposition, is particularly useful 
in this section on the systems of recruitment, remuneration and inspection in the 
Ghaznavid army. This needs especially to be brought to the attention of Indian 
readers, though happily there is already an Indian reprint of Bosworth’s larger 
work on the Ghaznavids available. W.G. Orr provides much-needed details on 
the evolution of the ascetic warriors such as the Bairagis, the Nagas and the Gosains. 
Particularly noteworthy in this age of glorifying Hindu militancy is the fact that 
these warriors had no qualms about fighting for Shuja-ud Daulah against the 
Marathas and for the British against the revolutionaries of 1857. 

The final chapter in this section is by the originator of the concept of the Military 
Labour Market himself. Kolff has, in his essay ‘Polity and the Peasantry’ (from 
his Naukar, Rajput and Sepoy..., CUP, 1990), managed to evolve a useful approach 
that links military history with social anthropology, as well as an array of related 
political-economic factors. It 1s effective—and he has inspired similar work by 
Stewart Gordon on the Marathas (a part of the New Cambridge History of India 
series), and by this reviewer on the Rohilas of eighteenth-century Noth India. 
M. Athar Ali’s ‘Organ-isation of the Nobility: Mansab, Pay, Conditions of Service’ 
has been extracted from his classic The Mughal Nobility under Aurangzeb. This 
chapter is absolutely essential reading for those seeking a clear view of the mechanics 
of the Mughal military system and how it evolved into ‘an apparatus of empire’. 

Seema Alavi has uncovered a rather dark (in more ways than one) chapter in 
India’s military history—the world of the ‘half-breed’ European Freebooter whose 
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mentality and methods were too Indian for an increasingly racist East India 
Company army. The last thematic section on ‘Military Revolutions’ consists of 
Simon Digby’s essay ‘The Problems of the Military Ascendancy of the Delhi 
Sultanate (from his War Horse and Elephant, 1971), Iqtidar Alam Khan’s ‘Early 
Use of Cannon and Muskets in India, 1442-1526’, Doug Streusand’s ‘The Process 
of Expansion’ and Jos Gommans’ ‘Indian Warfare and Afghan Innovation during 
the Eighteenth Century’. They all contribute, in different ways, to the debate on 
military techniques of the Turks, the Mughals and the Afghans at the three most 
crucial conjunctures in medieval Indian history, namely in the thirteenth, sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Unfortunately the editors have not standardised the transliteration nor apparently 
checked for typos. Professor Iqtidar Alam Khan may be embarrassed to find himself 
the author of an article ‘Metallurgy in Medieval India—the Case of the Cast-Iron 
Cannon’ (p. 34 n. 92; it is an early work by the present reviewer), while Professor 
Moosyvi is referred to as ‘Musir’. 


Iqbal Ghani Khan 


Department of History 
Aligarh Muslim University 


Davip N. GELLNER, The Anthropology of Buddhism and Hinduism: Weberian 
Themes, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2001, pp. 397. 


Anniversaries—as indeed career advancement prospects—have the effect of 
making scholars put together books in a hurry; and David Gellner’s collection, 
bringing together essays already published elsewhere and ranging over a decade, 
is no exception. In Fact, Gellner concedes to as much when he mentions that the 
volume derived an impetus from an impending research assessment exercise under- 
taken by the government. 

All the same, we are on to a good theme here, and while most would concede 
that the study of religions is important, there could be inexhaustible debate about 
how to approach it, what themes to concentrate on, and how to ground the enter- 
prise as a whole. The anthropology of Buddhism and Hinduism is a particular 
problem. What constitutes these religious traditions? How do we articulate their 
connections? Are the identities, virtues, attitudes and expectations of these two 
‘religions’ overlapping? If we could identify the particular standards, values and 
norms of action instituted by religions or religious authority, would we be author- 
ised to call it legitimisation by religious specialists? Add to this the appeal of the 
Indian subcontinent, home to both Hinduism and Buddhism and indeed the 
originator of both these religious traditions (one on the road to increasing 
semiticisation and the other a part of the sigh of the oppressed) and we have a 
tremendous buffeting of visions and histones, making the task of producing a 
text that is both helpful and coherent an onerous one. 
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The prevalent mood in the thoughts configuring the collection under review, 
therefore, is combative and bracing—intellectually revisionist, one might even 
say—and Gellner leaves no one in doubt about how we are to adduce to the 
themes of religion and society per se. For him, the manner of managing Weber’s 
bequest is crucial of researching the anthropology of Buddhism and Hinduism in 
particular; indeed that while one may or may not stick to the examples that he 
(Weber) used, a broadly Weberian approach would be fruitful. According to him, 
the overall character of Weber’s sociology, with its acute sense of change and 
development, offers a much needed corrective to essentialist and homogenising 
theorising within the social sciences—anthropology in particular—being simul- 
taneously concerned with how people themselves define the situation and with 
how ideas themselves need to have institutional grounding if they are to have 
determinate effects. 

While Weber’s developmental history offers a comprehensive typology and 
historical analysis of religious rationalisations in the major world religions, 
Gellner’s studies, ıt is important to note, do not take as their obyéct this theme of 
the rationalising potential of world religions or of the religious sphere in general. 

At once wary about and skeptical of Weber’s tendency to argue back from 
religious texts to the motivations of those who give allegiance to them, Gellner is 
concemed to ground a more contextual (that is, ethnographic) reading. In focus is 
a Buddhism characteristic of the Kathmandu valley of Nepal—Newar Buddhism, 
for short, which Indologists and Sanskritists generally have been concerned to 
devolve upon as the sole surviving remnant of Indian Buddhism—one which 
obtains in a strongly Hindu context (in fact, the Newars’ social system is seen as 
representing in its broad outlines a type of urban living, with forms of organisation 
and culture that goes back to the pre-Muslim period in north India), and which 
necessitates a shift away from ideational analysis to one that foregrounds more 
material factors and behavioural coordinates. The questions frequently asked by 
observers of Newar Buddhism, such as ‘How much of what Newar Buddhists do 
is really Buddhist? How much is due to the Indian nature of their Buddhism?’ is 
dubbed immature by Gellner. He advocates an appraoch that speaks of a Buddhism 
existing in a strongly Hindu context as an independent tradition with its own 
orginators. Broadly, the thematic sense being inscribed is this: that the institutions 
of a given period or social formation should be explained in terms of each other, 
that is to say, in terms of the system of which they are a part, and that where the 
historical element is posited, it should be an understanding that explains not only 
origins but also changes. Gellner’s individual chapters tackle more precise 
questions of the complex relations (at once competitive and ecumenical) between 
Buddhism and Hinduism, not all of which have anything distinctly Weberian about 
them. Following introductory chapters that briefly survey studies in the anthro- 
pology of religion (as indeed Buddhism) and engage with the breadth of Weber's 
sociology of Hinduism and Buddhism, Gellner turns to the schematics of a more 
contextual reading. The chapters that follow consider (a) the process of legitim- 
ation by religious specialists, where the object is the dynamics of priesthood and 
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monasticism displayed by the Newar Buddhism; (b) the role of other ritual special- 
ists like faith healers and mediums in transmitting (indeed restructuring) a 
religiosity outside religion; (c) the processes of the Hinduisation of Newar society, 
and the largely urban profiles attaching to this configuration; and last, (d) some 
prosaic ruminations about syncretism and the ways in which forms of Buddhism 
relate to their non-Buddhist contexts. 

All this may appear quite sweeping, and I must confess that I am not qualified 
to judge strictly either the ethnography or the interpretations on offer. The fact 
that the essays themselves were written at various points of time and are answering 
to different occasions means that they are opening up on several fronts, which 
further complicates the task of providing a commentary. I feel confident neverthe- 
less to evaluate the frame overseeing the collection as a whole. Geliner’s principal 
topic, and the real crux of his ethnography, is an analytical distinction between 
salvation religion (or soteriology) and worldly religion, and within the latter 
between group-oriented, communal or social religion and individualistic, instru- 
mental religion. Having argued that the category of religion needs to be decon- 
structed—‘(t)he idea that there is a single ‘thing’ called religion or a single kind 
of ritual is an outmoded and too frequently unexamined part of the Judaeo-Chnstian 
inheritance of the human sciences—an idea we should abandon forthwith’— 
Gellner contends that the essential precondition for a proper sociological and 
anthropological understanding of Buddhism and Hinduism is acceptance of the 
contours of religious specialisation and legitimation (the way in which priests 
have expanded their ritual repertoire to cover a range of functions and purposes) 
and, along this course, coming to terms and ‘the coexistence of different religious 
traditions within a single symbolic field’. Gellner’s actual ethnography among 
the Newars (note, Newars are not exclusively Buddhist, being also Hindu, the 
distinction turning on whether they employ Buddhist domestic priests or Hindu 
ones) focuses overwhelmingly on these aspects, and when he subsequently turns 
to Hinduism (read the North Indian Brahmanical system) and Buddhism in Japan, 
it is the weight of the same deduction that prevails, albeit orchestrating divergent 
contents. 

One of the ways in which Gellner believes himself to be advancing Weberian 
themes is by insisting on a dichotomy between soteriology and worldly benefits. 
The failure to make this distinction has, he thinks, bedeviled past treatments of 
the subject of religion and ritual (and not just the anthropology of Buddhism and 
Hinduism); and that although, in principle, there would seem to be some tension 
between various types of religious acts and ritual specialists, the ensuing compli- 
cations could be resolved by means of an approach to religion that takes as its 
point of reference not so much belief, but what is done, that is to say, the different 
purposes behind various kinds of religious actions. Gellner’s insistence on this is, 
in many ways, a distinctive contribution, a compelling part of the collection, but 
it seems to me there is a suggestive bias in the treatment accorded. 

While all religions have a dual existence, as systems of individual consolation 
within the cosmos and as bonds of social cohesion within the community, it is 
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important to recognise that Weber concentrated on the first and Durkheim on the 
second. In pushing through Weber’s thought that soteriology had to be distin- 
guished from other types of religion, and accordingly being concerned with a 
world outside soteriology—while also recognising that ‘Weber, unlike Durkheim, 
was not interested in analyzing the category of social religion’ —I suspect Gellner’s 
interpretation, as it explores the social pathways by which Newar Buddhism 
asserted, and continues to assert itself, ıs being single-mindedly Durkheimian. It 
is important to be rather careful about the charge being laid here, especially since 
Gellner (in situating his collection as a whole) is concerned to register a movement 
away from the integuments of a Durkheimian anthropology: ‘Weber stands for 
everything that Durkheim did not—history, conflict, domination, ideology, 
change—so why not Weber?’ The point is that in tracking the ethnography of a 
region and deriving questions therefrom, Gellner’s descriptions seem to be 
defending formally a contingent (Weberian?) line; but in fact they are allowing a 
Durkheimian type argument to provide much of the explanation. 


Sasheej Hegde 
Department of Sociology 
University of Hyderabad 


Musuiru Hasan and Nariakt Nakazato, eds. The Unfinished Agenda. Nation- 
building in South Asia, New Delhi, Manohar, 2001, pp. 536. 


Directly, ‘nation-building in South Asia’ evokes the region’s violent, disordered, 
and unfinished passage from one territorial state to many nation states. Scholarship 
on the subject has dealt with the roots of Partition, nots, refugees, women, memory, 
literature, the shaping of national economic policies and, more recently, the Dalits. 
About two-thirds of this book is in fact about nation-building in this sense. The 
rest do not quite fit in here, or do so by stretching the notion of ‘nation-building’ 
rather too wide. In this review, I shall deal more with the former set. 

The book is the product of a meeting at the Institute of Oriental Culture, Tokyo. 
It contains fifteen essays. Several appear to be original works published for the 
first time, in their original length with minimum editorial intervention. The contri- 
butions are uniformly of high quality, consistent with the reputation of the host 
institution and probably reflecting some selection from the editors. The largest 
subset deals with Hindu-Muslim relations. In this set, Nonica Datta presents an 
interesting testimony of the daughter of a key figure in the 1942 riots in Punjab, 
which shows ‘how gender, martyrdom and community intertwined and became 
the motivating forces behind the Partition riots’. Max Jean Zins discusses the 
1946—47 riots; Mitsuhiro Kondo discusses the modern Hindu nationalist critique 
of monotheism; Gyanendra Pandey ‘the Muslim question’ in India; and Sanjay 
Seth the formation of the category ‘backward Muslim’. Outside this set but related 
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to the direct sense of nation-building, Shekhar Bandyopadhyay writes about the 
mobilisation of the Dalits to the partition of Bengal. In one of the most important 
essays of the volume, Takeshi Fujii describes the north-east’s transition from ob- 
scure territoriality and obscure nationhood to a rather too concrete and exogenous 
sense of nationhood. The transition was marked by political blunders and short- 
sightedness that left independent India peculiarly devoid of administrators with 
an intimate grasp of the region. Nariaki Nakazato wnites on the history of planning. 
Mushirul Hassan presents wide-ranging reflections on the different courses that 
Indian and Pakistani politics has charted. The other essays in the volume relate to 
nation-building indirectly or marginally. M.S.S. Pandian compares colonial and 
postcolonial modes of resisting modernity. Norio Kondo writes on backward class 
politics, Mahesh Rangarajan on political history of the lion. Achin Vanaik on 
foreign policy in independent India, Kohei Wakimura on malaria control, and 
M.M. Islam on interwar Bengal agriculture. For a somewhat longer discussion I 
shall select from the set dealing with Hindu—Muslim relations, and driven by my 
own biases, talk briefly about Nakazato’s essay on planning. 

Max Jean Zins aims to ‘examine the rationality that explains the manner in 
which one killed the other in India in 1946-47. This essay develops a framework 
of analysis that proceeds in the following steps. The rationality was that of an 
epoch in which politics was the basic intelligible link between people and the 
nation they were supposed to found. The existence of a nation state presupposed 
the existence of an electorate, or a population that could be counted. Numbers 
were the site of citizenship. When the idea of the nation state entered a crisis due 
to the political deadlocks of the mid-1940s, the citizen took up the job of deciding 
the citizenship question by working on numbers in the most concrete way at their 
disposal, by working on bodies. ‘Bodies became the site of disputed citizenship’. 
This is indeed a striking analysis, except that violence on women has a particularity 
that cannot be easily explained in this framework. The 1946—47 riots saw, on an 
unprecedented scale, women as deliberate targets of violence. Zins’s explanation 
for this, that women were seen as political components of the nation state for the 
first tirne, is likely to be disputable, for it ignores a great deal of other issues in- 
volved, such as honour, virtue, or masculinity. In an impressive essay, Mitsuhiro 
Kondo studies the present-day Hindu nationalists’ critique of monotheism, and 
highlights four key discursive strategies underlying it. These are ‘appeal to the 
self-evidence’ of the logic of a crisis that makes it immune to criticism; a ‘homogen- 
ization of the enemy’; ‘subjectivising the crisis’, crisis being a threat upon ‘us’ 
makes it difficult to devise objective tests; and ‘political realism or an openness 
to non-violence’. Gyanendra Pandey returns to the 1940s and investigates the 
origins of two differences that lie at the heart of ‘the Muslim question’ in inde- 
pendent India, between Hindu and Muslim nationalists, and between the ‘minonty’ 
and ‘majority’ peoples in relation to loyalty to the nation state. Between the 
categories ‘Hindu’ and ‘nationalist’ there is an identity, which does not exist 
between ‘Muslim’ and ‘nationalist’. The ‘nationalist Muslim’, therefore, is different 
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from ‘the Muslim’. A question of loyalty arises for the latter, because of this dif- 
ference and because of the large numbers involved. Sanjay Seth studies how the 
figure of the ‘backward Muslim’ came to be constituted. The roots of the idea go 
back to the early history of modern liberal-secular education ın India. Muslims in 
a large number stayed out of this sytem of education, with the consequence that 
they also fell behind in government employment. Those who did so from choice 
gave the impression that ‘pride of race, a memory of bygone superiority, religious 
fears’, etc., were the main reasons behind that choice (the Education Commission, 
1883, cited in the essay). The essay suggests, correctly, that this identity of the 
conservative and backward Muslim was a creation of liberal education. Liberal 
education could do this in an obvious way, by supplying those who received it 
yardsticks to compare groups of people socially and economically. Seth’s analysis 
hinges on the objectivity of these yardsticks. Indeed, contemporary discussion on 
the backward Muslim was, in the author’s own admission, deeply statistical. 
Despite this, Seth does not at all discuss these ‘facts’, choosing to remain fashion- 
ably dismissive of ‘statistics and the like’. Instead, he sees modern education as 
integral to the colonial state’s project of ‘producing subjectivities’, a postmodernist 
cliché questionable on the grounds that it overestimates the state’s role in shaping 
minds, and understimates the modernising effects of liberal education. 

The Gramscian concept of ‘passive revolution’ has been applied to India’s pas- 
sage from colonialism to planning and a mixed economy. The two key features of 
the transition are inability of the bourgeoisie to take total control of the policy 
process, and coalition among various forces, in this case, a coalition between big 
business and the nationalist left. In an insightful and well-documented essay, 
Nariaki Nakazato argues that this literature has not paid sufficient attention to the 
roots of planning in colonial writings and administrative practices towards the 
end of the interwar period and during the Second World War. These practices 
both familiarised the idea of economic controls and set up a machinery of controls 
that nationalist ideas of industrialisation found suited to their purpose. Nakazato 
thus disputes the presumption of a fundamental discord in the relationship between 
the colonial government and Indian capitalists. In an intriguing paragraph at the 
end, the essay suggests that the Indian capitalists’ position on ‘foreign domination’ 
in trade and investment was, however, a source of a persistent difference between 
British and Indian outlooks of Indian industrialisation. On the other hand, on that 
point of blocking out foreigners, the capitalists and the left must have been in 
warm agreement. There was possibly a unity here far more elemental than the 
term ‘coalition’ would suggest, making the very applicability of Gramscian cat- 
egories suspect. Arguably, the most distinctive feature of industrialisation in inde- 
pendent India was not planning, but a competition policy of almost unparallelled 
severity, one which neither the left nor the capitalists complained about until 
recently. Historians of policy seem to have taken little interest in this aspect so 
far. With the economic reforms behind us, the intellectual origins of competition 
policy should draw some attention. 
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As a book, ‘The Unfinished Agenda’ may appear to be somewhat disordered. 
But individually the essays published here are first-rate, and on subjects such as 
the partition, communalism, or the formation of South Asian nation states, the 
book should make a difference. 


Tirthankar Roy 
Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research 
Mumbai 


JaYMALA DIDDEE and Samita GUPTA, Pune: Queen of the Deccan, Pune, Elephant 
Design Pvt Ltd., 2000, pp. 304. 


Pune: Queen of the Deccan is a beautiful, lavishly produced coffee table book 
that covers the growth of the city of Pune from a seventeenth-century village to a 
modern metropolis. But it is more than a coffee table book, though one of its 
principal merits is the rich collection of historical and contemporary photographs 
on virtually every page of the book. It is also a study of architecture, from the 
now rapidly decaying buildings of the eighteenth century to the avant grade struc- 
tures of the modern day. It is a book of urban studies, both an urban history and a 
critique of various efforts at town-planning. And finally it is a sort of lament— 
that the graceful city of the Peshwas or even of British times has suddenly grown 
into an overcrowded industrial complex that is unplanned, polluted and ugly. 
One must admire such scope, but in trying to be all these things, it manages to 
sustain no particular argument, nor to maintain a consistent voice. 

The book clearly has a lot to offer people who might live or work in Pune or 
have a very particular interest in that particular city. There are several useful 
maps, and a rich selection of historical photographs in addition to Sandesh 
Bhandare’s fine photographic portraits of the modem city with all its stark contrasts 
(e.g., a priest doing surya-namaskar next to an enormous satellite dish, p. 290). 
For several reasons, however, the book will not capture a larger audience. 

First, its history is uncritical and completely derivative of standard works. 
Second, as a critique or a lament over Pune’s rapid urban growth, the authors 
construct sentences in the passive voice mainly to complain that something indeed 
must be done: ` 


The wonderful human scale is in danger of being lost unless imaginative 
rebuilding in tune with the original form of Kasba [a ward in the old city] is 
not insisted upon immediately (p. 50). 


Despite the hand wringing, ıt is terribly hard to discern from such discussion just 
who the good guys and bad guys are. Who might undertake such building and 
what are the economic incentives for it? Who 1s blocking it and why? Are there 
Indian or other urban development schemes the authors could suggest that might 
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provide a prescription for Kasba’s renewal? The authors venture to answer few 
such questions. Occasionally, employing a prose style one could describe as 
bureaucratic, they pinpoint problems, but go no further: 


Micro-level surveys and detailed plans are required for each of these [thirty- 
six fringe] villages [recently included within the city limits]. This task is well 
beyond the existing infrastructure available with the Town Planning Department 
and the PMC [Pune Municipal Corporation]. The planning process has been 
further plagued by frequent dereservation of plots, changing their land use 
from what it had been originally earmarked for (p. 260). 


Such proclamations contrast with other passages where the authors maintain an 
odd tone of both detachment and personal familiarity: 


One young man, an engineer, moved out to the suburbs... . But he misses 
Kasba [a ward in the old city], where no longer how long he was away at work, 
he was always secure in the knowledge that his neighbors would look after his 
mother . . . (p. 49). 


Other less harmless claims are also anecdotal and lead to no analysis: 


The overall impression amongst residents of other areas is that the people of 
Kasba are undisciplined; that the young men there are prone to violence; and 
that it lacks an urban culture (p. 50). 


Just who are these ‘residents of other areas’? Orthodox brahmins of Sadashiv 
Peth or Muslim merchants in the Cantonment? Are their views popular prejudices, 
or have merit based on solid social scientific data? The authors neither give us the 
answer, nor adopt a view themselves. 

It is the lack of a particular argument or conversation with contemporary scholar- 
ship in the variety of fields it traverses that limit/its value for urban historians, 
architectural historians, and urban policy makers broadly interested in India. Pune: 
Queen of the Deccan has brought together a large amount of material in one 
volume and that data would make for a fascinating comparative study of other 
rapidly growing, middle-sized cities in India. In such a companson, description 
might give way to the sort of analysis the book asks for but does not provide. 


James W. Laine 
Macalester College 
Minnesota 
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Old Tamil Cankam literature and 
the so-called Cankam period 


Herman Tieken 


Instituut Kern 
University of Leiden, The Netherlands 


The reconstruction of the earty history of Tamilnadu has been based mainly on the so- 
cqlled Cahkam poetry. This poetry ıs generally taken to ‘provide descriptions of Tamilnadu 
by contemporary poets during the period before the rise of the Pallavas and the introduction 
of Sanskrit culture in the South. However, the argument is basically circular, that is to say, 
Canhkam poetry is dated before the Pallavas because it does not mention the Pallavas and 
describes a purely indigenous culture which ıs hardly touched by Sanskrit culture. In the 
present article ıt will be argued that Cankam poetry does not describe a contemporary soci- 
ety or the poets’ own culture, but a society from the past, or life in small, primitive villages 
which are far removed from the poets’ own cosmopolitan miliew. This means that Cankam 
poetry ts to be dated after the period it describes. On closer consideration, we appear to be 
dealing with certain literary genres borrowed from the North Indian Kavya tradınon, more 
in particular with compositions which are typically not written in Sanskrit but in Pråkrit or 
Apabhraméa. In CaAkam literature, the regional Tamil language has been assigned the role 
of a Prdkrit. This use of Tamil we otherwise meet in the inscriptions of the Panftyas of the 
eighth or ninth century and only ın the inscriptions of that dynasty. This suggests that 
Cankam poetry was composed by the same poets who were responsible for the Velvikudi 
and Dalavaypuram inscriptions of the PAanttyas. As such, it is no longer possible to use this 
poetry for the reconstruction of the early history of Tamilnadu. On the other hand, Cankam 
poetry does supply interesting material for the study of the cultural politics of a newly 
arisen regional dynasty in eighth-century South India. 


Introduction 


In the history of Tamilnadu, the period from approximately 200 sc to 500 aD 15 
generally labelled the “Cahkam Period’. The term cankam refers to an academy 
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(Sanskrit sangha) of poets, established in the Pantiya capital Maturai, whose poems 
constitute our main source for the reconstruction of the history of Tamilnadu 
before the fifth century. The poems depict a South Indian society that was only 
sparsely influenced by North Indian Sanskrit culture. They deal mainly with the 
Pantiya, Côla and Céra dynasties, while the Pallavas, who introduced Sanskrit 
into Tamilnadu, are not mentioned. In addition to that, loanwords from Sanskrit 
are extremely rare in the poems. It is, therefore, generally assumed that Cahkam 
poetry is pre-Pallava and as such gives a faithful impression of life and culture in 
that period, which was based on the poets’ direct and personal observations. 

Studies of the early history of Tamilnadu freely draw information from Catkam 
literature.' Until quite recently this use of Cankam poetry by historians has not 
been questioned. However, my recent research has been aimed at demonstrating 
that Catkam poetry does not belong to the society or the period which it describes. 
Instead, it is argued that it was probably an invention by the Pantiyas of the eighth 
or ninth century, who were also responsible for the Velvikudi and Dalavaypuram 
inscriptions. In these inscriptions, the same world is depicted as in poems, and 
they betray the same attitude towards Tamil as a literary language as is found in 
Cankam poetry. The consequences of this conclusion for historical studies should 
be obvious. However, since my work, which in many respects is a purely literary 
study, is not likely to attract the attention of historians, I think it might be useful 
to bring some of the main conclusions to their attention, and also summarise the 
major points in debate. 

The first point which will be discussed here concerns the nature of Cafkam 
poetry. Itis generally believed that the persons featuring in the poems are also the 
poets of the poems. However, as J will try to show, the villagers, bards and kings 
are all ‘fictional’ characters in imaginary scenes. In fact, the main problem of 
earlier studies was their failure to properly grasp the fictional nature of Cahkam 
poetry. One of the conclusions will be that Caùkam poetry was almost certainly 
not composed in the period it describes but after it; the poems thus evoke a society 
from the past. I will also argue that Catkam is not a poetry composed on the spot 
by wandering bards, which before having come to be written down had for a 


' See, for instance, Chapter VIL, entitled ‘The Age of the Sangam and after’, in K.A. Nilakantha 
Sastri’s A History of South india, Madras, 1966, or, to mention a more recent historian, Kesavan 
Velothat, The Political Structure of Earty Medieval South India, New Dellu, 1993, pp. 12-14, 
where be deals with the Cankam Age. See also the abundant references to Cahkam poetry or to 
literature belonging to the Cankam orbit in tbe second chapter of R. Champakalakshm!'s Trade, 
ideology and Urbanization: South India 300 BC to AD 1300, Delhi, 1996, entitled ‘Stimulus from 
Outside: Urbanizetion in the Early Historical Period c. 300 BC to AD 300°; or Rajan Gurukkal, 
‘Forms of Production and Forces of Change in Ancient Tami! Society’, Studies in History, Vol. 
5(2), 1989, pp. 159-75. Other products of such literature-based historical studies are the following 
two books by N. Subrahmanian with such telling tides as Pre-Pallavan Tami! Index (Index of His- 
torical Matenal ia Pre-Poilavan Tamil Liuerature), Madras, 1966, and Sangam Pollry, Madras, 
1966. Both books are extensively used by historians 

1 See H. Ticken, Kévya in South Indla: Old Tamed Cankam Poetry (Gonda Indological Studies 
10}, Groningen, 2001. 
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number of centuries been transmitted orally. Instead, an attempt is made to show 
that Cahkam poetry presents a complex written literary tradition and that the poems 
were probably composed only at the moment of their compilation into anthologies. 
It may be interesting to note already here that there is some evidence to suggest 
that the Kalittokai, one of the eight Cahkam anthologies, cannot have been com- 
piled before the eleventh century. 

The next task is to try to date Cankam poetry somewhat more exactly than 
‘after the period it describes’. In this connection, attention will be drawn to the 
political constellation referred to in the poems, namely a period in which political 
dominance over Tamilnadu was shared by the Pfntiyas, Céla and Céras, the 
maventar, or ‘the three kings’. This same political situation plays an important 
role in the inscriptions of the South Indian dynasties from the Pantiyas of the 
cighth and ninth centuries onwards. Thus, the Pantiyas and, after them, the Côlas 
and Céras claim to have revived this particular political set-up. The poets of Can- 
kam appear to evoke the very same past as did the composers of the prasastis of, 
in particular, the Pantiya inscriptions. 

These same P&ntiya inscriptions are interesting in yet another respect. With 
their dual prafastis, one in Sanskrit providing an epic or mythological genealogy, 
and the other in Tamil, providing local history, they show a similar use of Tamil 
as seen in Catkam poetry. In order to make this clear, I will briefly deal with the 
derivative nature of some of the texts concerned. On closer consideration the 
majority of them appear to be Tamil adaptations of original Kavya genres. In all 
these cases we are, however, not concerned with texts in Sanskrit, the language of 
the learned textual tradition and epic- mythology, but texts in Prakrit or ApabhrarhSa. 
In the KAvya tradition, the latter dialects represent the spoken or regional languages 
of unlettered people. Apparently, in Catkam, Tamil as a literary language was as- 
signed the role of a Prakrit or ApabhrarhSa. This use of Tamil is similar to that 
seen in the Pantiya inscriptions, and of those of the Panfiyas only. 

On the basis of these findings, it is more than tempting to conclude that Catkam 
poetry is an ‘invention’ of the PAntiyas of the eighth or ninth century. As a result, 
we should be careful in using Cahkam poetry as a source of information on the 
early history of Tamilnadu. At the same time, however, we have acquired an inter- 
esting source on the Pantiyas of the eighth and ninth centuries, the ambitions they 
entertained and the politics they pursued in, for instance, the matter of culture. 

The present article will be mainly restricted to Cankam poetry itself. While the 
proposed new dating of this-poetry has far-reaching consequences for the peri- 
odisation of early Tamil literature in general, this aspect will be dealt with only 
very briefly here for the Cilappatikâram and Bhakti poetry. Furthermore, it has 
not been possible to deal with each and every detail here or to anticipate all the 
questions that are provoked by the new and late dating of Caħkam poetry. In 
order to pursue questions, for instance concerning the relationship between the 
poems and the ancillary poetical text of Tolképpiyam or the supposed internal 
chronology of the Cañkam corpus, the interested reader may consult other work 
by the present author. 
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‘Akam’ Poetry 


Cankam poetry consists of eight anthologies of short poems and a work on 
grammar and poetics. The various texts are enumerated in Nakkfrapar’s com- 
mentary on Iraiyapfr’s Akapporu],? where the legendary account of the three suc- 
cessive cankams is also found. Modern scholars usually add a ninth anthology, 
namely Pattuppdftu, but as we will see, this addition is unjustified and in fact 
seems to rest on a flawed understanding of the nature of the Catkam collection. 
The 2,354 poems have the form of short monologues in which a certain person is 
presented as speaking either to someone else, or to him or herself. In the Akam, or 
love, poems, the speaker is a person from a small village commenting on his or 
her love affair or marriage. In the Puram, or heroic, poems, the speaker is a bard, 
a king or any other character typical of a heroic age and society. 

Where the Puram poems describe kings, according to such well-known scholars 
of Tamil literature as K.V. Zvelebil and K. Kailasapathy, Akam would deal with 
an aristocratic leisure class as well.* On whatever source this interpretation may 
have been based, it cannot have been on the poems themselves. For the Akam 
poems describe poor and unhappy people, people who have to work to make a 
living, who if they do not work will starve (for example, Narrinai 284),5 and be 
unable to fulfil their obligations as householders (Akanânûru 173). Work interferes 
with their love lives (Akandyfru 43), or else with their duty as parents to keep a 
watch over their unmarried daughters (Kuruntokai 269). Clear examples of the 
protagonists’ unhappiness are the many poems which deal with the hardships the 
husband has to undergo during his travels (Kuruntokai 56 and 283) and the suf- 
fering of the wife during her husband’s long absences from home(Kuruntokai 11 
and 124). 

As indicated, the scenes of Akam are set in small villages and deal with farmers, 
hunters, cowherders, traders, and the like. Even so, the people in this rural society 
are not all equal. The texts allow us to distinguish between people living in small 
houses (cirukufi) or huts (kurampai), and those living in large ‘palaces’ (nakar). 
This is the one big manor house in a village which otherwise consists of small 
huts only (Narrinai 169). The inhabitants of such a nakar are indeed comparatively 
well off. They seem to form a ‘landed gentry’. Thus, they can afford a wet-nurse 
(cevili) for their daughter, and they also spoil their daughter with delicious food 
while the daughter in her turn spoils her parrot with such products as milk. How- 
ever, when it comes to marrying their daughters, the people from the nakar are no 
better off than the poor people among whom they are living. A clear example of 


* The text bas been recently translated into English by D.C. Buck and K. Paramasivam, The 
Study of Stolen Love: A Translation of Kalavtyal egra Iralyandr Akapporu{ with Commentary by 
Nakktragdr, Atlanta, 1997. 

* K. Zvelebil, The Smile of Murugan: On Tamil Literature of South India, Leiden, 1973, p. 15, 
and K. Kaulasapethy, Tamil Heroic Poetry, Oxford, 1968, p. 11. 

* References to the Cañkam texts are to the editions of the South Indian Saiva Siddhanta Works 
Publishing Society in Tirunelveli. 
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their frustration may be seen in Akandnfru 369. According to the colophon, this 
poem is spoken by the wet-nurse after her ‘daughter’ had eloped. First the woman 
describes the desolate state of the house after the girl’s elopement: her parrot 
refuses to drink the sweet milk it is offered, her friends no longer dance, the pots 

_are no longer decorated with flowers, and the goddess painted on the wall is no 
longer presented with offerings. The wet-nurse regrets not having realised what 
was going on in the girl’s mind when she refused to have her hair done on her 
wedding day. But after her family had decorated their rich house so that it looked 
new and resembled Urantai, the capital of the Célas, it became clear that the girl 
did not wish to consent to the marriage. Instead, she ran away with her lover 
along rough paths through unknown county. The wet-nurse suffers at the thought 
that her little girl has united with the stranger with whom she had eloped, and that 
the girl, after having loosened her anklet (that is, married) in this poor stranger’s 
house, which has only one pole in the front yard with only one cow tied to it, is 
for the rest of her life doomed to live like a poor woman in a hut thatched with 
grass in a small village. . 

While the scenes of the Akam poems are set in small villages, occasionally 
we get glimpses of other worlds, namely that of the king and of the city. It should 
be noted, however, that the king does not belong to the central protagonists of 
the poems: He is an outsider, and the organiser of the military campaigns which 
keep the unhappy husband away from his wife: ‘The wrathful king rose to face 
work . .. the rain started with heavy showers, and we, who could only think of our 
wives whose hair was tied together, were tossing and turning in our beds without 
sleep’ (Aiñkurunûru 448). 

The city is found mainly in comparisons, in which it stands for dazzling richness: 
‘Even if he were to acquire Uyantai, he would not forsake the fluid oozing from 
between your white teeth’ (Akanânûru 237). Cities are also mentioned for their 
festivals (Narrinai 234), which offered to the villagers a temporary escape from 
their dull lives. 

The references in Akam to life in the city and to the king, that is, toa world 
outside, or rather, above the village, suggest that we are not dealing with poems 
of the village but with poems about the village.® The village seems to function as 
a setting for all kinds of awkward situations. The villagers are poor, foolish and 
unhappy. Their love-affairs are a constant source of worries and frustrations to 
them. As such the poems catered to a leisure class, which did not have to work to 
earn a living and could afford to make fun of the poor, foolish villagers. The 
references in the poems to cities and to the king suggest that the poets as well as 
the audience are to be found in the cosmopolitan culture of the city or the royal 
court in the capital. 


© The current assumption that the villagers featuring in the poems are also the poets of the 
poems seems to be untenable They are simply too dull to compose poetry. Note in this connection 
the villager portrayed in Ku puntokal 70, who is trying to describe his lover He sighs: ‘I am at a loss 
for comparisons for ber! Her words are few and gentle, and when I embrace her she feels as soft as 
a mattress (sic)’! 
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In providing such an overall negative picture of life in the village, Akam poetry 
is not unique in Indian literature. Such a portrayal is also found in, for instance, 
Hala’s Sattasaf, a compilation of 700 géthés about life in the village.” The villagers 
are constantly unhappy, among other things, because, like their counterparts in 
Akam, they are unable to combine love and work: ‘The farmer’s wife, who failed 
to reach her climax as her husband had fallen asleep exhausted from dragging the 
ploughshare through the thick mud, cursed the rainy-season’ (324). 

The Sastasaf presents itself as a satellite text of the KAmasdtra, or as the final 
piece in a protracted education in the science of erotics: ‘Those who boast of their 
knowledge of the scientific works on erotics but fail to appreciate this Prakrit 
poetry, ... why should they not sing another tune?’ (2). Where the Kâmasûtra 
teaches primarily the art of categorising by endlessly making lists and establishing 
procedures, the Sattasaf shows that what is more important is discrimination or a 
clear perception of the actual situation in which one finds oneself. The differences 
between a knowledge of lists and perceptiveness may be illustrated by some gathas 
that deal with the young bride. The husband’s basic problem according to the 
Kamasitra is to make the young, and presumably inexperienced, bride overcome 
her shyness. In Kémasétra I 2,* this process has been dissected into a series of 
successive steps by which the husband gradually reveals his intentions without 
frightening his young wife. One of the final steps is that of loosening the girdle of 
the bride’s skirt. However, going by the Sattasai, the real problem for the husband 
is to decide on the right moment to take this step. The point in gåthå 648 is that he 
is too rash: ‘While the husband, feigning to be asleep, turns over and drops his 
trembling hand on the knot in the young bride’s skirt, she doubled the pressure of 
her thighs to keep the skirt in‘ place’. In gåthâ 351, by contrast, he had waited 
much too long, and thus made a complete fool of himself: ‘He was so embarrassed 
by my laughter at his attempt to find the knot in my skirt, not realising that it had 
slipped off already, that I embraced him tightly’. 

According to the Kamasitrra the ideal lover is the n@garaka. Judging by the 
ndgaraka’s way of life depicted in K@masatra 1, 4, the most important conditions 
for a happy sex life are wealth, leisure and, as the term någaraka suggests, living 
in a city. Through the figure of the n@garaka we can understand why the scenes 
of the Sattasaf, which deal exclusively with poor and unhappy lovers, have been 
set in the village. i 

This agreement between Tamil Akam poetry and Indo-Aryan poetry cannot be 
coincidental. It points either to a common source or to direct borrowing of the 


7 Quotations refer to A. Weber, Das Saptacatakam des Hala (Abhandlungen der Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 7/4), Leipzig, 1881. For a brief discussion of the situations found in this poetry, see 
H. Tieken, ‘Prakrit Poetry: Hilla's Sartasa?’, Indian Horizons, No. 44, 1995, pp. 61-67. The relation- 
ship between Tam Akam poetry and this collection of Prikrit poetry has been studied ın quite 
some detail by George L Hart in bus book entitled The Poems of Ancient Tamil: Their Milieu and 
Their Sanskrit Counterparts, Berkeley, 1975. 

* Sif Devdatia SAsuf, The Kamasdira of Srt Vétsydyana Muri: With the Jayamangala Sanskrit 
Commentary of Srt Yafodhara (The Kishi Sanskrit Series, 29), Varanasi, 1964. 
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one text from the other. In this connection, it is important to refer to the work of 
George Hart,? according to whom the second possibility could almost certainly 
be ruled out. He argues that Akam and the Sattasaf are virtually contemporaneous, 
which left too little time for their authors to have borrowed from one another. 
Hart concluded that both Akam and the Sattasaf go back to a particular poetic 
tradition belonging to the neolithic cultures of the Deccan. When all is said and 
done, it appears to be all a matter of the dates assigned to the respective texts. The 
date of the Sattasaf in the first centuries aD has been based on the traditional 
attribution of the Sattasaf to the Satavahana king Hilla. However, this attribution 
might well be a later literary fiction. All we know for certain is that the Sattasat is 
older than Bana’s Harsacarita (possibly seventh century), which latter text contains 
a reference to it. At the same time, however, it is not very likely that the Sattasat 
is an adaptation of Akam. In that case we would have to conclude that the Kama- 
sûtra was inspired by the Sattasaf rather than the other way around. This is unlikely, 
for the relationship between the Kâmasûtra and Sattasail, as sketched above, does 
not stand on its own. We are not dealing here with a one-time literary experiment 
but with a veritable literary tradition, in which the didactics of learned sûtra or 
Astra texts were parodied. Another example of this tradition is furnished by the 
Paficatantra and Hitopadega, which, as shown by R. Geib, react on the Arthas4stra 
in the very same way as the Sattasaf reacts on the Kâmasûtra." In fact, the only 
hurdle in the scenario according to which Akam poetry should be read as an 
adaptation of the Sattasaf lies in the early dates assigned to Akam. However, as 
already indicated, this early dating is questionable and Cahkam poetry may have 
to be dated much later than has been done so far. 


The Fictionality of the Scenes in the ‘Puram’ Poems 


Tradition maintains that the poets who composed Akam were also responsible for 
Puram. Where in Akam they impersonate certain village types, in Puram they are 
speaking themselves. In the poems we hear, for instance, what bard so-and-so 
had once said to king such-and-such. The bards’ words are supposed to have been 
transmitted orally during many centuries before having been written down. How- 
ever, if the poets of Akam did indeed belong to the leisure class, we have a problem 
with the traditional attribution of the Puram poems to the bards. For, the bard is a 
wandering beggar desperately looking for a royal patron who would support him 
and his starving family. For instance, in Puranânûru 160, be exhausts himself in 
describing his distress: his belly has sunk in from hunger, and his little son is 
sucking in vain on his wife’s flat and empty breasts. 

The conclusion seems obvious that the bards in the poems are not the poets of 
the poems but, like the poor villagers in Akam, are mere characters in fictional 


’ Hart, The Poems of Ancient Tamil. 
"R, Geib, Zur Frage nach der Urfassung des PaAcatantra, Preiburger Beltrage zur Indologie 2, 
Wiesbaden, 1969, pp. 17-18. 
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scenes. Such an explanation would at least also account for the scenes of, for in- 
stance, Puranânûru 74 and 246. In Puranânûru 246, a woman, who in the colophon 
has been identified as the wife of King Patappantiyan, is abusing those who try to 
prevent her from mounting her husband’s funeral pyre. The queen did not at that 
moment Compose a poem, nor was she able to do so afterwards or repeat what she 
had said earlier, assuming that she did carry out her desire to enter ‘the bed of 
the corpse, built up of black firewood’. The same kind of situation is found in 
Puranânņnûru 74, which is supposed to contain the words that King Céramfp Kana- 
ikk@lirumporai had spoken to his jailers before he died. As a final example I may 
refer to Puranânûru 255, in which we hear a woman speaking while she is dragging 
her dead husband’s heavy body into the shade. 


Is Cahkam Bardic Poetry? 


The conclusion that the bards in the poems are merely fictional characters clashes 
with the current view according to which the Catkam poems are oral compositions 
of illiterate bards. Between the composition of the poems and their compilation 
into anthologies, there is believed to have been a period of oral transmission, 
which has been calculated to have lasted at least six centuries. However, in this 
connection it should be noted that the interpretation of the Cahkam poems as oral 
and spontaneous on-the-spot compositions of wandering bards"! does not agree 
with the syntactic complexity of the poems. In this respect the poems are far 
removed from the simple ‘adding’ style of oral, epic, poetry. Thus, characteristic 
of Cankam poetry are long sentences. For instance, Akandnfru 9, a poem of al- 
together 26 lines, consists of one single sentence, and the first 70 lines of the Tiru- 
murukårruppatai together form one long sentence. Another complex feature is 
the so-called embedding style, in which a Passage is embedded in a second passage 
which is itself embedded into yet another passage, etc.'? The poems appear simply 
too complex to have been composed just on the spot.!3 


l! The interpretation of Cankam poetry as oral poetry was given a scientific basis by K. Kailesa-- 
pathy, Tamil Heroic Poetry. Kailasapathy drew attention to the picture which the poets in Puram 


on the other. 

"* For a clear view of the complex syntax of the poems, one may consult the analysis of some 
poems given by V.S. Rajam, A Reference Grammar of Classical Tamil Poetry (150 B.C.-pre-fifth/ 
sixth century A D.) (Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, 199), Philadelphia, 1992, pp. 
941-1003. 
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In his study of the style of Catkam poetry, George Hart made much of the 
contrast between the Tamil and Sanskrit styles.'* He has contrasted the embedding 
style of Tamil poetry, in which each embedded sentence qualified its own head 
noun, to the paratactic style of Sanskrit Kavya, in which a string of different ad- 
jectival phrases, including bahuvrthi compounds, could qualify one and the same 
head noun. At the same time, however, Hart has preferred to ignore the common 
aim behind the long sentences in both the Tamil and Sanskrit poems, which evident- 
ly was to paint a scene in one stroke. When all is said and done, in both traditions 
we seem to be dealing with the result of an experiment typical of a written literature. 
Another question is how we might explain the fact that these experiments in the 
Tamil and Sanskrit traditions both take the same direction. In this connection it is 
to be noted that the evidence on the Indo-Aryan side is relatively early. Long 
sentences of the type discussed above are found in the inscriptions of the Sfta- 
véhanas and Mah&ksatrapas.'’ In this way we arrive at a period in which the 
Tamil literary tradition was still considered to be in a completely oral stage. Before 
the Pallavas the Tamil landscape was, at least according to its own literary evidence, 
peopled by wandering bards only. Unless we accept a scenario which denies any 
form of mutual influence of Sanskrit upon Tamil literature, or vice versa, We 
have here again an indication that the current early dating of Catkam poetry is 
problematic. 

If Cahkam poetry is not oral poetry but belongs to a written tradition, what are 
we to make of the current interpretation, according to which the Cankam antholo- 
gies contain merely a selection from a boundless reservoir of floating, orally 
transmitted poems? For one thing, it should be clear that the poems, due to their 
complex syntax, are not easily memorised. Apart from that, the fate of the poor 
bards figuring in the poem will hardly have served as an incentive to try to memor- 
ise the poems. In addition to that, however, some interesting relevant evidence 
may be found in the arrangement of the poems in the anthologies. Take the Kurun- 
tokai. This anthology consists of 400 poems of four to eight lines each, which as 
far as the content is concerned seem to have been pul together more or less at 
random. However, what we find instead by way of arrangement is that each poem 
echoes certain words from the preceding ones. The Tepetition does not appear to 
be restricted to one or two ‘significant’ words from the immediately preceding 
poem, but involves all kinds of words, including grammatical elements, sometimes 
from as far back as 10 poems. Each poem appears to be tied to those preceding it 


H Hart, The Poems of Ancient Tamil, p. 182 tf. 

© See in particular G. Buhler, ‘Die indischen Inschriften und das Alter der indischen Kunstpoesic’. 
Sutungsbenchte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-hustorische Klasse, 
No. 122/X1, Vienna, 1890. 
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by a set of verbal associations of its own. As an example I would like to present 
the cases of Kuruntokai 51 and 52: 


48 kAtalar papi 
49 må cérppa muntakatnu 

50 tuzai fr 

51 turai ûr må cérppan muņțaka k&talar papi 


47 allai 


49 yap pal 

50 ilanku irai 

St yap 

52 yp ilahkuigai pal nacaintapai allapd 
The same phenomenon is seen in the two other texts investigated in this connection, 
Narrinai and Purandnftu.* The question that arises is what this type of con- 
catenation, which is also known for instance from the Satrasaf, tells us about the 
process of compilation of these anthologies. As I see it, the type of concatenation 
seen in the Kuruntokai introduces a serious complication into the current scenario 
of the origin of the anthologies. While in the case of 51 referred to above, a poem 
containing the word turai (50) may still have been relatively easy to find in one’s 
memory, the task must have become increasingly more difficult if the poem were 
in addition to contain the words âr (50), må, c€rppa(n) and muntaka(m) (49), and 
katalar and pani (48). Apart from the difficulty in finding a poem meeting these 
requirements all at the same time, we should consider the size of the corpus the 
compiler was supposed to have stocked in his memory. Note in this connection 
that the word munfakam occurs only 15 times in the entire Cahkam corpus. 

It hence seems to me that the idea that the compiler selected the poems from a 
vast reservoir of existing poems will have to be abandoned. Instead, I would like 
to suggest that the poems were composed for the first time at the moment of their 
inclusion in the anthologies, if only because it might have been easier, starting 
from words found in the preceding poems, to compose a new poem than to search 
one’s memory for an existing one. 

I have concluded above that the poets in the ‘historical’ Puram poems do not 
describe themselves. Instead, they seem to evoke scenes from the lives of poor 
wandering bards, who, as may be gathered from Akam, are artists of a social set- 
ting completely different from their own. Hart, who on the basis of the style of the 
poems had already concluded that they could not be products of a truly oral tradition, 
argued that the poets of the poems ‘took their conventions and subject matter... 

4 The 500 poems of the Ainkuruntru are divided into five groups of 100 poems. Within esch 
cento the poems are divided into groups of 10 poems which share the same line or half-line This 
latter feature may well be a reflex of the game, played in literary circles, to create verses on the 
basis of a given line (samasyipérara). Incidentally, rt may be asked if the echoes found In, for ex- 
ample, Kuruntokai do not hark back to this game as well. The poems of the remaining anthologies 
are too long to allow for an analysis as has been carried out, for instance, for the Kuruatokai. 
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from oral bards’ and ‘copied the bards’ life-style, at least to the extent of going 
from one court to another until they found a king who would support them in 
return for their poems’.'"’ To me, however, it seems highly unlikely that learned 
poets would adopt a bardic life-style, if only because going by the Puram poems 
the latter did not prove to be a very successful way of life. Such considerations 
apart, the real question is whether the bards and the poets were contemporaries. 
In this connection it should be noted that even’now in India, one may find wandering 
bards side by side with learned authors writing pseudo-bardic compositions. How- 
ever, in such cases each poet has his own audience. In Cankam the bards address 
the three great kings, who between them rule the entire Tamil-speaking world. 
So, if the poets and bards were indeed contemporaries, we would face a situation 
in which two different types of poets were competing for the same kings’ favours 
in exchange for virtually the same kind of poetry. It is, of course, possible that the 
poets of the poems were just writing a more sophisticated version of the bards’ 
poems, ridiculing the bards’ unsuccessful attempts to make a living. If so, however, 
the poems would imply contempt for the kings, who, as described in the poems, 
did receive the bards at their courts and spent lavishly on them. When all is said 
and done, the most obvious conclusion seems to be that the scenes and the persons 
described in the poems at the time already belonged to the past. This means that 
Puram is not a poetry of a contemporary heroic society, but one about a heroic 
society of the past. The poems are dramatic monologues in which the poets present 
the main protagonists of that period, that is, kings, their wives, the heroes’ mothers 
and, last but not least, bards, in order to illustrate the heroic code of a past time. 


The Historical Scene in Cankam 


If the above interpretation of the scenes of Puram is correct, this means that Caikam 
poetry is to be dated not in but after the period it describes. The Cafkam period is 
generally taken to end with the Pallavas. However, it is clear that Cańkam poetry 
did not originate with that dynasty, which was not interested in local history or in 
Tamil as a literary language. In fact, the earliest evidence of an interest in local 
history and the promotion of Tamil as a literary language is provided by the Pantiyas 
of the end of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century. 

In this connection, it is useful to go briefly into the historical scene depicted in 
Canhkam poetry. The scene of the action in Puram is the area dominated by the 
‘three kingdoms’ (mûvar, mûnru, mavéntar), that is, the Pantiyas of Kdtal (or 
Kôli), the Clas of Urantai and the Céras of Karuviir (alias Vañci). Each of these 
kingdoms was continuously at war with the other two, or else with the minor 
kingdoms that occupied the surrounding hills and mountains. The ambition was 
to unite the three kingdoms under one rule. This appears, for instance, in Purand- 
nûru 51.5 which describes the Pantiya King Mfrap Valuti as one who ‘cannot 
bear to share the rule of the cool Tamil land (with the Côla and Céra kings)’, and 


D Hart, The Poems of Ancient Tamil, p. 148. 
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Puranânņůru 357.24: ‘The years go by also for kings who rule without sharing 
the world which (before them) had been ruled jointly by the three’. 

As the first example shows, the land of the three kingdoms is also defined in 
linguistic terms, namely as the land where Tamil is spoken. Both definitions, pol- 
itical and linguistic, come together in, for instance, Puranânûru 35.1-5: "Among 
the three kings, whose armies advance with roaring muracu-drums, and who own 
the entire Tamil speaking world ... which ıs bound by the dark waters of the three 
oceans, you alone deserve to be called “king”; or Puranânûru 58.12-13: 
‘O king of rich Kûțal (Madurai) lying in the Tamil speaking world which is shared 
by the three’. In this way the land overlaps with the sphere of action of the 
wandering bards, the fictive authors of the Puram poems. The northern boundary 
is defined by Vénhkatam Mountain, and bards returning from that area are famished: 
“My large group has returned intent to stay here because in the northern Vénkatam 
area it was famished’ (Puranânûru 391.7-8). Apparently they had failed to make 
a living with their Tamil poems there. 

While the area as a whole includes the territory of the Pallavas, in the poems 
the latter dynasty has been rarely mentioned and plays only a marginal role when 
compared to the three great kings. In this respect the Perwmpén4r ruppatai of the 
Pattuppajtu forms an exception. The hero of this long poem is King Tiraiyap of 
KAificf (Kacci), the capital of the Pallavas. But it should be remembered that the 
Pattuppdajtu has not been included in the traditional list of Cahkam works, a point 
to which I will return below. 

As indicated above, the Pallavas’ absence from the scene has played a crucial 
role in the early dating of Catkam poetry: starting from the assumption that the 
poetry depicted contemporary events and persons, it is taken to be pre-Pallava. 
However, if Cankam is indeed a historical poetry, the absence of the Pallavas 
from the scene can also mean that the authors simply aimed to depict a period in 
which the Pallavas did not yet play a role. Whatever the case may be here, as al- 
ready indicated, Cahkam poetry was not a Pallava affair. For one thing, the 
“Cankam period’ was not their past. The Pallavas themselves have long remained 
focused on the north. They modelled their reign on that of the Satavfhanas from 
the north-western parts of the Deccan, not on that of any of the local dynasties 
from Tamilnadu featuring in Cahkam poetry. Furthermore, the official language 
of the Pallava court was Sanskrit (or Prakrit), not Tamil. 

The picture changes completely when we tum to the P&ntiyas of the end of the 
eighth century. This dynasty, like the Côlas and Céras after them, did show a 
keen interest in the past. As becomes clear from their dynastic names, all three of 
them presented themselves as the successors of the very same three dynasties 
described in Cañkam poetry. It should be added, however, that the implied dynastic 
continuity is purely a matter of assumption, as becomes clear for, for instance, the 
P&ntiyas from the Velvikudi Grant.'* This inscription is concerned with the renewal 


" H.K. Sastri, ‘Velvikodi Grant of Nedunjadaiyan: The Third Year of Reign’, Epigraphia Indica, 
VoL XVI, 1923-24, reprint, Delhi, 1983, pp. 291-309. 
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by King Nefuficataiyap of a land grant made by one of his ancestors. The ancestor 
in question, Palyfka Mutukujumi Peruvaluti, had granted the village Velvikudi 
(Vélvikkufi) to a certain Narkorran. Subsequently, the realm was occupied by 
the so-called Kalappflar (Kalabhras). It was recaptured, however, by Katunkép, 
who thus became the founder of the second Pantiya dynasty, Nefuficataiyag tracing 
back his ancestry through five predecessors to this Natunkén. Whoever the Kala- 
bhras were, the point is that the second Pantiya line was not a direct continuation 
of the earlier Pantiyas, and for all we know, Kafunk6g represents an entirely new 
line of Pantiyas. By assuming this dynastic name, the Pantiyas were, so to speak, 
forging history. However, it does express their ambition to restore and revive the 
old order, which had been disrupted by the Kalabhras. 

r the Papfiyas of the Velvikudi inscription, Tamilnadu was a distinct area 
with a history of its own. In this and their other inscriptions they refer in various 
ways to the old political constellation, which they claim to have revived. Thus, 
the Pantiya King Térmfyan, alias RAjasirhha (circa 740-70), is said to have 
renovated Kûțal, Vafici and Kôli, that is, the capitals of the earlier Pantiya, Céra 
and Cé]a dynasties (Velvikudi, lines 86-88). Before him, his father Cataiyap had 
carved the emblems of these three dynasties—a pair of fish, a tiger and a bow— 
on Mount Meru (lines 67—70). The same Cataiyan is said to have ‘deleted the 
words “common rule” from the country (bordering) on the roaring sea’ (line 67), 
and Avapicûlâmaņi M&ravarmap would have ‘abolished common ownership of 
the earth (have become sole ruler)’ (lines 46—47). These passages show a striking 
similarity of expression to the ones from the Puranânûru quoted above. 

Apart from this interest in the early history of Tamilnadu, the Pantiyas evinced 
a great interest in the development of Tamil as a literary language. Thus, in the 
Larger Sinnamanur Copper Plate Grant,'? one of the king’s ancestors is said to 
‘have corrected and investigated the brilliant Tamil language along with Sanskrit, 
thus becoming the foremost among the learned’ (lines 94-95). He also ‘commis- 
sioned the translation of the MahAbh4rata into Tamil’ and ‘established the MAthuré- 
puric Cankam’ (lines 102-3). Here we are dealing with the same cankamm of literary 
legend, from which Cankam literature has derived its name. In the Dalavaypuram 
inscription,” it is stated that the king’s ancestors ‘studied Tamil with the help of 
Akattiyap (Agastya)’ (lines 88-89), and ‘having founded Madurai in the south, 
set up there a good cartkam [for the study] of difficult Tamil and in this way 
caused Tamil to flourish’ (lines 97—98). 

Thesé activities were part of a standard list, which also included feats of a 
mythological nature. Nevertheless, we may safely assume that the concern for 
the standardisation of Tamil would not have been mentioned if at the time it had 
no longer been important. In fact, one may well argue the other way round: setting 


P H.K. Sastri, ‘Two Pandya Copper Plate Grants from Simnamantr’, South-Indian Inscriptions, 
VoL IM/4, Archeological Survey of India, New Imperial Secies LIH, Madras, 1929, pp. 441-65. 

® T.N. Subramaniam, ‘The Dalavaypuram Copper Plate Grant of Parantaka Vira Narayana 
Pandya’, Archeological Society of South India: Transactions for the Years 1962-65, Madras, 1969, 
pp. 1-31. ` 
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the standardisation of Tamil in the past mainly serves to sanction present-day 
ambitions and add distinction to the current practices and institutions connected 
with it. 

The notion of Tamilnadu as a distinct area ruled by the three kings lives on in 
the Côla title mummuficcd an, ‘Cla, wearer of the three crowns’. It was likewise 
cherished by the Ay dynasty of Kerala. Thus, the Ay king Karunajakkap (Karu- 
nandakkan), who ruled on the west coast in the middle of the ninth century, 
endowed a college for Vedic students, who were to be admitted after an entrance 
test in subjects like the trairdjyavyavahdra, ‘Law and customs of trairâjya’,” 
which term seems to refer to the history, manners and customs of Tamilnadu as 
the land of the ‘three kingdoms’, if not to Cahkam poetry itself as the repository 
of this history. 

From their inscriptions it becomes evident that the Pantiyas wished to present 
themselves as the inheritors of a great Tamil culture which had flourished some 
time in the past. It is precisely such historical claims as evinced by the Pantiyas 
which provide the raison d'être of Caikam poetry. The historical Puram poems 
evoke the very period which the Pfntiyas zealously tried to revive. It was a period 
in which Tamilnadu was ruled by Tamil dynasties which patronised Tamil poetry. 
This ‘literary’ history may thus be seen as an invention which serves to sanction 
the Pantiyas’ preoccupation with the development of a literary Tamil. The revival 
of Pantiya rule in the end of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth centuries 
would thus constitute the absolute lower limit of Catkam poetry, that is to say, 
earlier evidence of the conditions implied in Cahkam poetry is lacking, and it 
seems unlikely that the poetry existed before their rule. 

Though these Pantiyas of the late eighth or early ninth century provide a ible 
limit for the dating of Cahkam poetry, they were not the only indigenous ee 
to exploit the early history of Tamilnadu. As we have seen, the same is done by 
the Côlas and Céras. For all we know, Cankam poetry was not started by the 
Pantiyas but only by the later Côlas or Céras. The next task, therefore, is to try to 
further narrow down the date of Cahkam poetry. In this connection I would like 
to draw attention to the function of Tamil in Cahkam poetry, which will appear to 
agree with that in the Pantiya inscriptions. This finding will lead me to suggest 
that Cahkam poetry was indeed a creation of the PAntiyas. 


The Tamil Factor 


As we have seen, among the achievements of the Pantiyas mentioned in their 
inscriptions is the institution of an academy for the study and development of 
Tamil. In fact, the outcome of this linguistic policy of the Pantiyas is visible in the 
inscriptions themselves. Thus, the Velvikudi inscription has two prasastis, one in 
Sanskrit and one in Tamil. The Sanskrit prasasti traces the Pantiya dynasty back 


7! Sastri, History of South India, p. 323. 
2 Earlier evidence is found in Cañkam poetry itself, but I am looking for external evidence. 
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to its mythic ancestor Pandya, who at the beginning of the present Kalpa was 
reborn as Budha, son of the Moon. Budha’s son, Purfravas, who introduced the 
dynasty’s emblem of a pair of fish, is said to have shared his throne, and taxes, 
with Indra. Next, the prasasti mentions Jatila, alias Parantaka, and three of his 
immediate predecessors. This is followed by a prasasti in Tamil. In contrast to the 
Sanskrit prasasti, which provides the Pantiyas with a purely mythological ancestry, 
the Tamil pragasti is a piece of concrete and detailed local history. It enumerates 
altogether seven ancestors of the present king Netuiicajaiyap and adds many details 
concerning battles and conquests.” 

By its two pragastis the Velvikudi inscription—and other examples are the 
Larger Sinnamanur and the Dalavaypuram inscriptions—deviates from the contem- 
porary royal Pallava inscriptions, which have only one prasasti, in Sanskrit. With 
the Pallavas, the use of Tamil is typically restricted to the ‘profane’ transactional 
parts of the inscriptions. Now the novelty of the Tamil prasasti cannot be suffi- 
ciently emphasised. It also appears to have been a once-only experiment, as the 
Célas reverted to the Pallava model again with its single prasasti in Sanskrit. The 
Panfiya experiment with the two prasastis may be interpreted as an attempt to 
raise Tamil as a regional language to a status comparable to that of Sanskrit. At 
the same time, it should be noticed that each language was assigned a sphere of 
its own, Sanskrit was given North Indian mythology and Tamil local history. As I 
will try to show, in Cankam poetry Tamil is used in precisely the same function as 
in the Pantiya inscriptions. This will become clear from an investigation into the 
counterparts of the various Carikam texts on the side of North-Indian Kåvya litera- 
ture, on the one hand, and a discussion of the Partuppéaffu, on the other, which 
compilation modern scholarship often includes in the Catkam corpus but which 
tradition excludes. 


Counterparts to ‘Akam’ Texts from North India 


Hart was the first to draw attention to the close agreement between Tamil Akam 
poetry and the erotic poems of the Sattasaf from North India. He tried to explain 
this agreement in genetic terms. In the end, however, he came up with a rather 
convoluted scenario, according to which both traditions were derived from the 
poetry of the neolithic cattle keepers of the Deccan. As indicated, Hart was forced 
into this scenario as both traditions were almost contemporary according to his 
dating, which precluded the possibility that the one was derived directly from the 
other. With the new and late date of Cahkam poetry suggested in the above sections, 
all this changes. If there is a genetic relationship between Akam and the Sattasaf, 
it is not unlikely that the poets of Akam borrowed from the earlier Sattasaf. 


® Both the four generations of the Sanskrit prafast: and the seven of the Tam pragastf occur in 
connection with the fréddha ntual; see J. Jolly, ed, Ménavadharmaféstra, London, 1887, 3.146 
and 5.60. Incidentally, ‘seven generations’ seems to be a way of saying ‘as far back as one can 
remember’. 
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The poems of the Xalittokai and Paripdtal clearly belong to another genre than 
that of the Kuruntokai, for example. As to the genres of the Kalittokai and Pari- 
pafal, I must of necessity be brief here. Elsewhere, ] have argued in detail that the 
Kalittokai, with its songs embedded in narrative stanzas, provides examples of 
the so-called lasyas as described in the N@tyasAstra. The setting of the Paripdfal ` 
poems is invariably a festival. The poems present the people at such festivals 
dramatically, that is, repeating what they said to one another at such occasions. In 
fact, in the text itself, namely in 11.123—40, paripéfal is used as a term for the 

` songs which people sing in festivals. The Paripdtal poems appear to be examples 
of the dramatic festival scenes, which in the North Indian Kavya tradition are 
included among the uparfipakas, or minor dramatic scenes. The earliest example 
of a dramatic festival scene, or rather, of the songs sung at a festival, is found in 
Harsa’s Ramévalt of the seventh century. It thus appears that in both the Kalittokai 
and Paripdjal we are dealing with examples of genres which at the time (eighth 
or ninth century) already had a tradition in North Indian literature. While it cannot 
be ruled out that in the village poems of the Kuruntokai the Tamil poets re-invented 
a village poetry independently of the Satrasaf, it is difficult to maintain that they 
did so thrice. It is much more likely that in all the cases discussed so far we have 
to do with adaptations in Tamil of original North Indian Kavya genres. 

If this is indeed so, a pattern emerges. As I have argued elsewhere,™ the earliest 
example of a festival song in Harsa’s Ratndvalt is in what at first sight looks like 
Mé&hérfstrt Prakrit. On closer consideration, however, it is in a systematic way 
further disfigured by a feature which later became typical of ApabhrarnSa. All 
later festival songs (for example, carcarf) are indeed in Apabhrarhéa. As songs 
which were sung in the open on the streets by the common folk, they could not be 
in Sanskrit or, for that matter, in M&hArAstrf Prakrit, which latter dialect in the 
Sanskrit drama as well as in the /dsyas and the Satrasaf was already reserved for 
women’s private love songs. It thus appears that Cankam included mainly adapta- 
tions in Tamil of typical Prékrit and Apabhrathéa genres. 

So far, two Cankam texts have been left out of consideration, namely Puranda- 
nûru and Patirruppattu. How do these two texts fit in? In order to make this clear 
I will have to discuss the absence of Pattuppdtju from that same corpus. The 
Pattuppéttu is a collection of relatively long poems. It is also the only Old Tamil 
text for which we have external evidence, namely a quotation in the Dalavaypuram 
Copper Plate Grant. The very first sentence of the Tamil part of the inscription is 
identical with the very first line of the Maturaikkafici. This shows that we have to 
do with a fairly early text known to the PAntiyas. As such the Pattuppdaffu must 
have been contemporary with at least some of the texts of the Cahkam corpus. 
The fact that it has not been included in this corpus suggests that the corpus itself 
is not a random compilation of texts which happened to be available at the time, 
but that it was compiled in accordance with specific criteria. Apparently the Pattup- 
péytu did not answer to them. In this connection, the two following criteria can be 


¥ Tleken, Kavya in South India, pp. 176-82. 
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isolated. In the first place, we have seen that a majority of the texts were adaptations 
of Prakrit or Apabhraméa texts. Another feature to be considered is that all the 
texts discussed so far belong to the genre of Muktaka poetry. The basic building 
material is the stanza. Thus, the poems of the Kalittokai and Paripajal have been 
pieced together with individual stanzas. The poems of the other Akam anthologies 
are stanzas by themselves. Even the long poems of the Akanâyûru are basically 
‘stanzas’. 

The fact that the Partuppdttu has not been included in the Cafkam list is 
sometimes believed to be accidental. The 10 poems of the Pattuppdéffu are con- 
sidered to have been composed by the same poets who composed Cafikam poetry. 
An exception is made for the Tirumurukér ruppatai, which describes the worship 
of the god Murukap and is taken to be an early Bhakti poem. However, the Tiru- 
muruk@rruppatai is not the only poem which deviates from Cankam poetry. Other 
instances are the Nefunalvdtai and Mullaippaftu. These poems depict the queen 
pining away in her large, seven-storied palace during the king’s absence. Similar 
scenes in Akam do not feature the king and queen but a poor man’s wife, left 
behind in her ramshackle hut. As we have seen, if the king is mentioned in Akam 
it is as an outsider, more in particular as the organiser of the military campaign 
which caused the husband’s absence from home. In the Nefunalvéjai and Mullaip- 
pdttu Akam scenes have been transplanted from the village to the capital, and 
from the villager to the king and queen. 

Yet another point to be noted concerns the role of the Pallavas in the Pattuppdaftu. 
Cankam poetry evokes a period in which Tamilnadu was dominated by the Pap- 
tiyas, Côlas and Céras, who feature as the main sponsors of the bards’ poetic art. 
The Pallavas, occupying the north-eastern parts of Tamilnadu, play only a marginal 
role in Cahkam poetry. Most of the poems of the Pattuppdftu are about kings or 
dynasties already known from Cankam poetry proper. Thus, in the Porunarar- 
ruppatai the bard is directed to the Côla king Karik§l of, for example, Akanânû ru 
55, and in the Malaipajukajaam he is directed to Nappan, a well-known so-called 
minor chieftain. The Paffirappélai is about a bard who prefers staying home with 
his wife to going to the Côla king and begging for alms. The Cirupaénd4rruppafai 
refers to a king Kurificik K6mfn, whose name Kurifici places him firmly in the 
landscape described in Cankam. In this respect the Perumpânârruppațai is not in 
harmony with the others as it deals with the king of Kacci, that is, KA&fict, the 
capital of the Pallavas, who did not belong to the ‘old’ world described in the 
short poems. The Pallava king in the Peruwmpdndrruppatai is presented as a liberal 
patron of Tamil poetry. 

Beside these three points of deviation, namely religion/mythology, king/palace 
and the role of the Pallavas, there is a fourth, which concerns all 10 poems equally. 
I am referring to the exceptional length of the poems, which range between 102 
to 782 lines. As such, the poems far exceed anything found in Cahkam proper. 
Stylistically, however, the Pattuppdéffu poems are highly similar to the Cafkam 
poems. Just like the latter they abound in long and complicated sentences. For 
instance, the 782 lines of the Maturaikkdfci consist of only a single sentence. As 
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far as the Pattupp4tfu is concerned, this has been interpreted as the logical outcome 
of the same development seen in the Akandndru with poems of one sentence of 
20 lines or more, side by side with the Ainkurundru with one sentence of four 
lines. In all cases, the starting point would be the Muktaka stanza, which was 
stretched out, or blown up. 

. However, this conclusion may have been drawn in too facile a fashion. While 
the shorter Tamil poems can indeed be connected with Muktaka poetry, for the 
source of the Pattuppåjtu we may have to look elsewhere. It should be noted that 
the aim to describe a scene in one sentence is not restricted to Muktaka poetry. It 
is also found in Kavya prose (Kadambari, inscriptions) and epic Mahak&vya poetry 
(Raghuvarhsa), where ıt may cover entire sections. An example is Kumdrasam- 
bhava 1.2-17, with all relative clauses describing the Himflaya Mountain men- 
tioned in verse 1. In fact, as far as I can see, the Pattuppåttu does not belong to the 
genre of Muktaka poetry but instead to that of epic Mahfikavya. In this connection 
I would like to draw attention to the instances in the Pattuppéptu (for example, 
Kurifcippattu 107-27) of so-called nakhasikhâ descriptions, a device for 
organising descriptive passages which is otherwise typical of epic Mahakavya. A 
variation is constituted by the well-ordered iconographic descriptions of Murukap’s 
six faces in Tirumurukd pruppatai 87-102 and this god’s 12 arms in 107-18. In 
addition, mention may be made here of Maturaikk@fci 238-326, which provides 
descriptions of the five tipai, or landscapes, marutam (238-70), mullai (272-85), 
kunifici (286-301), pAlai (302-14), and neytal (315-25), which passage is 
concluded by the phrase aimpål tinai, ‘the fivefold tina?’ , in 326. 

Once we have accepted that the Pattuppdftu is an adaptation of epic Mahfkfvya 
poetry, all its other peculiarities fall somehow into place. For instance, the sources 
of Mahfikfvya are the epic stories and epic and Purfinic mythology. The interpret- 
ation of the Pattuppdarfu as a specimen of MahékAvya may then explain the inclusion 
of the TirumurukAérruppatai, a poem about the god Murukag, his worship, 
mythology and iconography. Further, in Mahaék&vya the epic and mythological 
stories serve as allegories; the local and particular have been dressed in the clothes 
of universal and transcendental myth. In this respect, however, the Pattuppdajtu 
seems to have remained stuck half-way, in the sense that its scene is still strikingly 
regional. The Pattuppdéffu deals with gods, but only with a typically regional, 
indigenous South Indian god, namely Murukap. Also, the world described in the 
Pattuppdéjtu may be wider than the one described in Cafkam, but it did not go 
further than adding another local dynasty, namely the Pallavas. 

Mahakavya is an original Sanskrit genre. The first specimens of Mahfikfvya 
are in Sanskrit, the Prâknt examples such as the Setubandha and Gaudavaho 
representing a later, secondary development. The curious regionalisation of the 
Mahfkfvya genre seen in the Pattuppdattu appears to coincide with the use of 
Tamil and, in fact, may well be the direct consequence of this. That is to say, in 
accordance with the use of the regional, vernacular language instead of Sanskrit, 
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the scene of Mahfkfvya had been narrowed down to purely local persons and 
matters. 

While in the Pattuppéttu the genre seems thus to have been adapted to the lan- 
guage, in the case of Cahkam poetry the genres were selected in accordance with 
the language. For most of the Akam texts it has been possible to point to specific 
Pråkrit and Apabhrarhśa genres of Indo-Aryan literature which have served as 
models for the respective Tamil texts. For the Purandniru and Patirruppattu, 
however, this has not been possible. In this way we come back to the question as 
to how these two texts fit into the Catkam corpus. In this connection it should be 
noted that, as the Pattuppdastu shows, the type of local history as told in these two 
anthologies was a genre relegated to the local language. Or, to put it differently, if 
the Puranânâru and Patirruppattu had been written in North India by Kavya 
poets, they would have been written in Prakrit or Apabhrarhga. 


Tamil in the Påņțiya Inscriptions 


The particular attitude towards Tamil visible in Catkam poetry is peculiar to the 
P&ntiyas. As we have seen, in the inscriptions of the Pantiyas of the eighth/ninth 
century, Tamil was used side by side with Sanskrit, the inscriptions having two 
pragastis. After the prasasti in Sanskrit, a second one is given in Tamil. At the 
same time, however, each prasasti has a domain of its own. In the case of the 
Sanskrit prafasti this is Sanskrit mythology; in the Tami! prafasti this is local 
history. In the Sanskrit prasasti, the genealogy of the dynasty is traced back to 
ancestors belonging to Sanskrit mythology. By contrast, the Tamil prafasti is full 
of details of local interest. For instance, it enumerates the battles which the king’s 
ancestors had fought with their neighbours. The prasasti provides a piece of 
regional history such as is found in Puram. 

Leaving aside Cankam poetry, these inscriptions provide the first evidence of 
Tamil as a literary language, that is, as a language for fiction or for expressing 
things that were unfamiliar or not directly visible. Before that, in the inscriptions 
Tamil was not used for literature (history), but merely for concrete, technical 
details concerning the donations made in the grant. Furthermore, in the Pantiya 
inscriptions we seem to be dealing with a once-only experiment, and as noted 
above, the CéJas, who came to power somewhat later than the Pantiyas, opted 
again for the earlier Pallava pattern of one prasasti in Sanskrit. 

Taking all these factors together, we may surmise that Cankam poetry may 
have been invented by the very same poets who composed the inscriptions for the 
early Pantiyas of the end of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth centuries. In 
any case, with these P&antiyas, and only with them, do we find evidence of the 
conditions for Cankam literature. It should be added that this conclusion applies 
in the first place to the origin of the poetic tradition. It cannot automatically be 
extended to apply to the texts which we now have. As I will try to show next, 
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there is indeed some evidence to suggest that the corpus in its present form is the 
outcome of a dater literary activity patronised by other and later dynasties than the 
P&ntiyas. Before that, however, I would like to discuss the evidence which suggests 
that the Kalittokai was not compiled before the first half of the eleventh century. 


The Compilation of the Kalittokai 


As indicated above, the Kalittokai contains examples of /4syas, that is, small 
dramatic scenes consisting of songs embedded in narrative stanzas. In fact, as I 
have elaborated elsewhere, it represents the same genre as the Sanskrit Gita- 
govinda. The lasya is adopted in Bhakti poetry as well, which used the songs 
without the narrative stanzas.” At the same time I have drawn attention to the 
peculiar position of the poems 101-8 in the Kalittokai. These poems depict a 
bull-baiting contest in which a cowherd boy had to prove himself worthy of the 
cowherd’s daughter by subduing a fierce bull. The contest is followed by the so- 
called kuravai dance in which the boy and girl are praised and which at the same 
time is a form of praise of May6p (Vignu/Kysna). The poems are called kuravai 
poems after this dance. In depicting a festival scene, the poems belong to the same 
type as the poems of the Puripdtal. The question which then arises is why these 
festival poems have not been included in the Paripdéjal but instead in the Kalittokai. 
As I have shown elsewhere, the answer to this question may be found in Abhinava- 
gupta’s commentary on the Nafyasdstra and Bhoja’s SrtgdraprakAga.* 

I would like to begin by noting that the Kalittokai scene is found in Harivarhga 
63.” During autumn nights Krsna and the young cowherds fight with bulls (63.15— 
17). After the contest, the cowherd girls look for Krsna and, ‘forming a line’, 
delight him. Joined two by two they sing songs about Kysna's adventures, imitating 
his {lâ and gait, all the while with their eyes fixed on him (24-26). Incidentally, 
this early passage, which is common to both the northern and southern recensions 
of the text, shows that the kuravai scenes do not, as is often implied, describe an 
exclusively Tamil custom. 

In Indo-Aryan literature Krgpa’s dance with the gopfs has developed into an 
independent dramatic scene, the hallisaka. As such it is mentioned in Bhoja’s 
SrhgdraprakAga and Abhinavagupta’s commentary (both eleventh century) on 
N4tyagastra IV 268. The bull-fight, preceding the dance, agrees with yet another 


™ Tieken, Kavya in Sowth Indla, pp 152ff and 222ff See also, H. Tieken, ‘The Genre of 
Jayadeva's Gtiagovinda’, which appeared in the proceedings of the Second International Conference 
on Indian Studies, 19-23 September 2001 at the Jagiellonian University of Cracow, Poland. 

= See Ticken, KAvya in South India, pp. 185-90. 

T PL Vaidya, The Hanvarsa being the Khila or Supplement to the MahAbhdrata, Vols I (Critical 
Text) and It (Appendices), Poona, 1969-71. 
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dramatic scene, the gosfhf, the definition of which is in the Sngdraprakasa 
(p. 468) given immediately before that of the Aallfsaka: 


That something in which they depict the actions of the Enemy of Kaitabhd 
(Krsna) while he was staying in the cowherd village, among other things, how 
he conquered the demon-bull Rista, is called gosthi. 


That dance with women in a circle they call the Aallisaka. In that dance there is 
one ‘leader’, in the same way as Murâri was the leader of the cowherds’ wives 


(in the mythic counterpart).” 


Bhoja distinguishes altogether 12 such minor dramatic dance scenes. These he 
divides into two groups on the basis of, among other things, the number of dancers 
or actors involved. The last three (10-12), which include the résaka and carcari, 
feature many different dancers and are situated on the streets. By contrast, the 
first nine scenes, which include the gosfhf and halltsaka side by side with the 
lasya, are performed by one actress or dancer only and are not situated in a public 
but in a private place. 

This distinction between the two groups is peculiar to Bhoja. However, the 
inclusion of the gosthf and hallisaka in the same group with the /Asya is curious, 
for, where the /Asya involves only one dancer, the gosthf and hallfsaka involve a 
whole group of dancers, who act as the cowherd girls of the Krsna myth. In itself 
the fact that the underlying festival involved a group does not rule out the possibility 
that when it was turned into a dramatic scene, the Aallfsaka had been reduced to 
a scene involving only a single dancer. This single dancer may have performed 
the role of the woman facing the ‘one leader’ (Krsna). It should be noted, though, 
that the choice to perform the Aallisaka like a Asya, that is, with one actress 
rather than with many, is ultimately arbitrary. 

As far as I can see, in including the gosfhf and hallfsaka in the same category 
with the /Asya, Bhoja may have been led astray by the definitions of the dramatic 
scenes as they are found in Abhinavagupta’s commentary on NafyasAstra IV 268.” 
In that passage the Aallisaka is said to involve ‘one leader’ (ekas . . . neta) and the 
very next type, the râsaka, is said to be performed by ‘many dancers’ (anekanar- 
takf). Itis as if a dividing line is drawn here between the hallisaka and the preceding 
plays, on the one hand, and the résaka and those that follow, on the other. At the 
same time, however, it is clear that the reference to the ‘one leader’ has nothing to 
do with the total number of dancers involved in the dramatic scene. In fact, the 
full text mentions ‘one leader of (many) cowherds’ wives’ (ekas...netas.. 
gopastrîņârh). 

As indicated, the inclusion of the gosthi/hallisaka among the låsya type of 
dramatic scenes is completely arbitrary. Therefore, the agreement on this point 
between the Sanskrit poetical tradition on the one hand, and the Tamil tradition 


E The Sanskrit text is found in G.S. Joyser, Maharaja Bhojaraja’s Sringara Prakasha, Vol. I, 
Prakashas 9 to 14, Mysore, 1963, p. 468. 

3 K. Krishnamoorthy, Natyasastra of Bharatamunt: With the Commentary Abhinavabhdratt by 
Abhinavaguptacdrya, Vadodara, 1992. p. 167. 
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on the other, cannot be a matter of coincidence. Instead, it points to the direct 
influence of the one tradition on the other. Above it has been suggested that Bhoja’s 
inclusion of the halltsaka into the same category as the [Asya might be due to a 
misunderstanding of the text as transmitted by Abhinavagupta.” If this inter- 
pretation is correct, the origin of the inclusion of the kuravai poems among the 
lasyas of the Kalittokai rather than the festival scenes of the Paripåțal has to be 
sought in the Sanskrit poetical tradition. This also means that the Kalittokai cannot 
have been compiled before Bhoja, who was the first scholar to explicitly link the 
hallisaka (and gosthf) to the lAsya. This brings the compilation of the Kalittokai, 
and probably of the Paripéjal as well, to the first half of the eleventh century at 
the earliest. Strictly speaking, this conclusion applies in the first place to the 
compilation of the texts. However, as pointed out above, there is some evidence 
to suggest that the poems were composed only at the moment of compilation of 
the text. If this conclusion, which has been elaborated in the first place for example, 
the Kuyuntokai, may indeed be extended to the Kalittokai and Paripdéjal, this 
would mean that the poems of these text were not much older than the eleventh 
century as well.. 


The Patirruppattu and Cilappatikaram 


There is evidence to suggest that the Cankam anthologies reflect Pantiya interests. 
Thus, the Paripéfal describes festivals in and around the Paytiya capital Maturai. 
The kuravai festival in the Kalittokai is in the final songs dedicated to the Pantiya 
king. The Purandnftru is historical poetry dealing with the old political constel- 
lation in which Tamilnadu was ruled by the three dynasties, which the Pantiyas 
aimed to revive. Among these texts, the Patir ruppattu seems to form an exception, 
as this text deals exclusively with the history of the “C@ras’, or rather, with the 
kings ruling contemporary Kerala and the western parts of the interior of Tamil- 
nadu. Jt is not clear for what purpose the Pfinfiyas would have sponsored the 
composition of such a text. Most likely the Patirruppattu is a Céra work, that is, 
a text composed by and for the Céras. If so, its inclusion in the list of Caftkam 
texts would suggest that the Cahkam corpus as we now have it has not come 
down directly from the Pantiyas but through the Céras. 

In fact, this scenario has a parallel in the history of the transmission of Nak- 
kirapar’s commentary on [paiyapfr’s Akapporu], which is our very source for the 
Cankam legend and the list of Catkam works. Composed by Nakkfrapér in Maturai, 
the commentary was handed down from teacher to pupil, finally arriving in Mucirt 


* In my book I dated Abhinavagupta erroneously in the ninth century. As pointed out by Whitney 
Cox in bus review of my book, Abhinavagupta and Bhoja are contemporaries. He also noted that it 
us unlikely that Bhoja was directly influenced by Abhinavagupta. It should be noted, however, that 
in the passage in question Abhinavagupta refers explicitly to the works of predecessors. Cox's 
review has appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, Third Series, Vol. 123), 2002, pp. 
407-10. 
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in the Céra country.”! Furthermore, the scenario finds corroboration in the Cilap- 
patikAram, which provides documentation of the Cêras adopting Pantiya culture. 
Before discussing this aspect of the Cilappatikdram 1 would like to note that, in 
order to avoid too many excursions, I do not go into the problem of the various 
dates assigned to the Cilappatikaram here, which are generally much too early 
anyhow. What is important to note here is that the Cilappatikéram simply cannot 
be earlier than Cankam poetry as it assumes a superior and prestigious Pantiya 
culture and literature, for which there is no evidence before Caùkam poetry or, 
for that matter, in the Pantiya inscriptions. 

The story of the Cilappatikéram opens in the Côla capital Pûkâr, with Kannaki, 
the archetypal faithful wife and her husband Kévalap, who has an affair with the 
dancing girl Matavi. After the husband had squandered all his money on MAtavi 
he repented, and the couple decided to make a new start in Maturai of the Pantiyas. 
K6valap leaves Kannaki behind outside Maturai and enters the town alone in 
order to investigate the possibilities of starting a new business there. Kannaki had 
offered her anklet to him to serve as starting capital. However, when K6valap 
tries to sell the anklet he is accused by a goldsmith of having stolen it from the 
queen. Actually, the goldsmith had stolen the queen’s anklet himself. Kôvalap is 
summarily executed by the king. Upon hearing this, Kannaki appears before the’ 
king and proves her husband’s innocence. The king and queen die of shame. But 
for Kannaki this is not enough. She turns into an avenging goddess. She tears off 
her left breast which she throws at Maturai, setting the town on fire. Next Kannaki 
takes refuge at the foot of a kino tree and after several days ascends to heaven, 
where she is reunited with her husband. In the final part of the CilappatikAram we 
are told how the Céra king Ceakuffuvap, after he had heard of the great power of 
the woman under the kino tree, decided to set up a stone dedicated to her in Vaiici. 
The stone is brought by him from the Himflayas. During this expedition, King 
Cenkuttuvag is, however, informed that the Pantiya king had already been re- 
instated to the throne after he had sacrificed 1,000 goldsmiths to Pattipi, as Kanpaki 
is now called. 

The Cilappatikaéram gives the story as it was told by Tank6vatikal,? a younger 
brother of Cenkutfuvan. In this way the Cilappatik@ram is presented as a Cra 
text. It is a highly complex text, which interweaves several different themes. The 
main theme, however, seems to be the institution of the cult of Pattipi by the Céra 


31 See K. Zvelebil, ‘The Earliest Account of the Tamil Academies’, Indo-Iranian Journal, Vol. 
15, 1973, pp. 109-35, esp. p- 117, and the recent English translation of Nakkirapir’s commentary 
by Buck and Paramasivam, The Study of Stolen Love, p. 9. 

© On the basis of the final last part of ank6vatikal’s name, artikal, it 1s assumed that the author 
of the Cilappatikâram was a Jaina. Note, however, that aytkal is a common clement in the names of 
the ‘Céra’ kings of Venad; see K.K-R. Nair, “Venad: Its Early History’, Journal of Kerala Studles, 
VoL 14, 1987, pp. 1-34, esp p. 12. This 1s not to deny any Jaina influence on Cankam poetry or the 
Cilappatikdram. It is definitely there, however, side by side with the influence of Buddhists and 
brahmins. 
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kings. Pattipi clearly belongs to the category of the so-called terrific (ugra) god- 
desses, who are to be pacified with human sacrifices. As the many stories concern- 
ing the goddesses in the Kathdsaritsagara show, people who sacrifice themselves 
to her are endowed with supernatural powers. Kings are made into universal mon- 
archs, or cakravartins.® The goddess cult was known all over India. However, in 
the Cilappatikéram we are dealing with the spread of the cult in Tamilnadu. Before 
it was established by the Céras, the cult had proven its efficacy among the Pantiyas, 
as is shown by the Pantiya king who had regained the throne by pacifying the 
goddess with a sacrifice of 1,000 goldsmiths. The total destruction of Maturai by 
the fire of Pattipi’s wrath is to be taken as the mythical paradigm of such sacrifices. 
Thus, also on the mythical level, the origin of the cult is traced back specifically 
to the Pantiyas.™ 

The Cilappatikdram thus appears to describe the Pantiya-isation of the Céras. 
At the same time, as a literary text in Tamil, it is also a product of this process. 
Given this situation it is not unreasonable to assume, as has been done above, that 
the Céras appropriated and transmitted the Cahkam corpus and added their own 
contribution to it in the form of the Patirruppattu. One of the questions which 
arises is whether the Céras added their Patirruppattu to an already fixed set of 
-texts which they had borrowed from the P&ntiyas, or whether the texts of the 
Cankam corpus had been actually composed and brought together only by the 
Céras, who in doing so worked, so to say, in the spirit of the Pantiyas. However, 
instead of elaborating on these possibilities I would like to turn to Bhakti poetry, 
which seems to add yet another dimension to the question of the origin of the 
Cafkam corpus beside the one discussed just now, namely the P&ntiya-isation of 
the Céras. 


Bhakti Poetry 


The late date of Cahkam poetry proposed here disturbs the dating of Bhakti poetry, 
for, while Bhakti poetry is generally taken to be later than Cańkam poetry, its 
beginning has been set in the sixth or seventh century, if not earlier than that. As 
such Bhakti poetry would in fact be older than Catkam. However, as I have tried 
to show elsewhere, while Bhakti poetry claims to be later than Cahkam poetry, 


B For these stories from the Kath4santsdgara, see F. Baldissera, ‘Candik@/Cand!, Vindhyavasint 
and Other Ternfic Goddesses in the Kath@sarusdgara’, in A. Michaels, C. Vogelsanger and A. 
Wilde, eds, Wild Goddesses in India and Nepal: Proceedings of an Internanonal Symposium, Bern 
and Zitrich, November 1994, Studia Religiosa Helvetica, Jahrbach 2, Bern, 1996, pp. 71-103. 

* The COlas were involved in the Patupi cult as well. For instance, ıt was their capital Pokér 
which formed the background to the scenes in which Kannaki proved her status as pafivrata. 
Otherwise Pûkår appears to be specifically connected with the so-called heterodox sects: with 
Jamism through the nun Kévunt, with Buddhism through Måtavi and Kdvaiap’s father, and with 
the Ajfvikas through Kannaki’s father. The idea behind the Cilapparikdram, the scene of which 
pesses from heterodox Pûkir through orthodox Maturai to Vafia, seems to be that the worship of 
Kannaki/Pattigi is beneficial to the whole of Tamilnadc and to people of all sects 
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the basis of the absolute dating of Bhakti poetry is very weak.” In an attempt to 
date Bhakti poetry anew, it should be noted that the saints of the Bhakti poems 
are not the poets of the poems, but figures in the poems. The poems, or rather 
songs, of the Saiva tradition present the words which certain mad, wandering 
saints possessed by the desire to be united with god are supposed to have uttered. 
The situation may be compared with that in Puram, in which the poems repeal 
presumably verbatim what a certain bard in the past had said to a certain king. 
The situation in the Vaisnava tradition in its turn resembles that in Akam, in that 
the saints are supposed to impersonate a cowherd girl pining after Kysna. 

If the saints are indeed personae, or examples of an ideal type of devotee, the 
poetry assumes the existence of a cult around these persons. However, this cult, 
which is now widespread in Tamilnadu and beyond, cannot have existed long 
before the tenth century. In any case, the first references in inscriptions to the set- 
ting up of images of the saints, in this case Saiva saints, date only from that cen- 
tury onwards.» All this would suggest that Bhakti poetry may not have been 
much earlier than the ninth or the tenth century. 

Another point to be noted here is that Bhakti poetry, as it subsumes Cankam 
poetry, can indeed not have been much earlier than the ninth or tenth century, if 
we accept our revised dating of the latter. In any case, in the so-called envoys, or 
signatory stanzas concluding the decades, lip-service is paid to a flourishing literary 
tradition in Tamil” which, at least once, in Anta]’s Tiruppavai, has been explicitly 
identified with Cankam: cankattami|m@lai muppattum, ‘a garland of thirty songs 
in Cankam Tamil’.™ In this way Bhakti poetry presents itself as the heir to an 
earlier literary tradition. It does indeed feature the same themes and situations as 
Cankam poetry. In fact, as I have tried to show elsewhere in quite some detail,” 
Bhakti poetry also makes use of the /4sya format treated in the NatyasAstra, other 
examples of which are to be found in the Kalittokai of Cahkam poetry. Further- 
more, as indicated, the situations in the Saiva and Vaignava traditions resemble 
those in Puram and Akam respectively. In one aspect, however, Bhakti poetry 
represents a complete break with the preceding literary tradition, namely in its 
use of Tamil. Thus, while in Cankam, Tamil is the language of poor villagers and 
illiterate bards, in Bhakti poetry it has become the language of the gods. As J see 
it, Tamil could be used as a language fit for the gods, a function otherwise reserved 
for Sanskrit, only because, like Sanskrit, it was now a standardised, literary lan- 
guage with a ‘classical’ literature. It had become so only through Cankam poetry. 


8 Ticken, K@vya in South India, pp. 214-15. 

% Soe B.G.L. Swamy, ‘The Four Saivite Samayacaryas of the Tamil Country in Epigraphy’, 
Journal of Indian History, Vol. 50(1), 1972, pp. 95-128. 

7 In the envoys, the preceding songs are praised as ‘good’ (cen), ‘pure’ (ritya) or ‘radiant’ (on) 
Tamil verses (tami{ [kaj J). 

"J. Filliozat, Un texte tamoul de dévotion vishnowite: Le Tiruppaval d’Appd], Publications de 
l'Institut français d’Indologie 45, Pondicherry, 1972, stanza 30, line 5. 

» Tieken, Kavya in South India, pp. 222-34. See also Tieken, ‘The Genre of Jayadeva’s 
Gttagovinda’. 
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Above we have been looking for a context which could have been conducive to 
the composition and compilation of the Cahkam corpus, and have arrived at the 
Pantiyas of the eighth or ninth century. It may now also be argued that Catkam 
poetry was actually composed and compiled after or contemporaneously with 
Bhakti poetry. The Cankam corpus was meant to provide Bhakti poetry with a 
preceding literary tradition and to establish Tamil as a ‘classical’ language. By 
way of conclusion of this point, I wish to state clearly that I do not believe that 
Cankam literature was composed and compiled by the same persons who were 
responsible for Bhakti poetry. The possibility is mentioned, among other things, 
to show that with the P&ntiya scenario, the possibilities for dating the Cahkam 
corpus are not exhausted. In fact, to take an extreme hypothesis, we could even 
include the last century when Cankam poetry was rediscovered and came to play 
an important role in the Tamil movement. However, while in the latter case it will 
not be difficult to show that Dr U.V. Swaminatha Iyer did not compose the poems 
themselves—he left an autobiography documenting his discovery of the texts— 
the Bhakti scenario seems more difficult to refute. As such it would require further 
study.” 


Cankam and the Reconstruction of the Way of Life in Tamilnadu 


Whatever is exactly the case here, the main conclusion is that Catkam poetry is 
not demonstrably older than the end of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth 
century. The poets of Puram did not describe contemporary events and persons, 
but wrote some kind of historical fiction. In Akam the poets described the life as 
lived in small and primitive villages far away from the cosmopolitan centres in 
which they themselves lived. All this seriously limits the usefulness of Cankam 
poetry for the reconstruction of the way of life and early history of Tamilnadu. It 
cannot be sufficiently emphasised: in both Akam and Puram we are dealing with 
fictional worlds fabricated by people who were outsiders. 

One of the questions which then arises concerns the literary ‘distortions’ we 
should reckon with in studying the scenes depicted in the poems. To begin with 
Akam, the village in this poetry, serves mainly as a stereotyped setting for all 
kinds of awkward situations arising from poverty, foolishness or lack of sophis- 
tication. It is not a real village but the typical village. It is in this light that we 
should, for instance, judge the important role in the poems played by Murukap 
compared to the rareness of references to Siva and Visnu. In Cankam poetry, the 
references to the great North Indian Hindu gods Siva and Visnu/Kysna are indeed 
rare and mainly restricted to comparisons. For instance, in Purandniru 56 and 
57, a king is compared to MAy6p (Visnu) and in 58, bulls are compared to Siva 
and Valiy6ép (Balarama). These gods do not seem to play a significant role in the 
lives of the people depicted. 


® I make this point here because going by Whitney Cox’s review, the relevant paragraphs in my 
book have apparently not made my intention clear. See Cox's review in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Third Series, Vol. 12(3), 2002, pp. 407-10. 
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The same appears to apply to the phenomenon of temple worship. Thus, in 
Purandnaru 6 we hear of brahmins circumambulating the temple of the three- 
eyed god. However, such descriptions are part of the accidental scenery, for no- 
where are the kings of Puram described in the act of worshipping Siva or Vişņu in 
a temple. Brahmins are known as well, but hardly play any role in the village 
scenes. A rare instance is found in Kuruntokai 106, in which the speaker refers to 
the brahmanic marriage ceremony of circumambulating the fire: 


Word has reached us saying that his heart is faultless. We too will send a message, 
saying that we are so too once we have received him at the side of the (sacred) 
fire into which ghee is poured and we have been (officially) married.“ * 


As seen in Akanånûru 369 referred to above, in the village the marriage is normally 
sanctioned by simply loosening the girl’s anklet in the house of her new in-laws. 
It should be noted, however, that in Kuyuntokai the girl mentions the brahmanic 
rite for a very specific reason. She wants her lover to know that she is not satisfied 
with elopement and a clandestine affair. Instead, she insists on a solemn and above 
all public rite sanctifying the union with her lover, who until then had shown 
reluctance to commit himself in this way. 

In the light of the minor role of the great Hindu gods in the poems, that of 
Murukan becomes all the more striking. This god of the mountains plays an active 
role in the lives and the imagination of the villagers. He is part of their cult practices, 
which, as everything deriving from the village, are presented as ridiculous. Thus, 
Murukap’s ‘priest’, the vélan, is a fool. When the girl who is neglected by her 
lover from the mountaihs starts showing signs of illness, her mother thinks she 
has become possessed by Murukan, which diagnosis is next mindlessly confirmed 
by the vêlanņ, who was called in to cure her. In most of the poems dealing with the 
same topic, the priest is expressly said to have no inkling of the real cause of the 
girl’s illness. However, in the end he simply cannot fail to miss as his diagnosis 
invariably is ‘possession by the male (god) from the mountains’. Next, he duly 
performs the bloody exorcism rite, which is expected to cure the girl but which, 
of course, cannot. In fact, the cure merely adds to her worries. If the lover does 
not come and the girl will not get better, her mother might start thinking that the 
cause of the girl’s illness was not Murukap but a lover (Kuruntokai 111 and 360). 
If, on the other hand, she is cured, her lover might think that she no longer loves 
him, so that he will no longer feel obliged to come to her (Akanânûru 98 and 
Narrinai 282). In the end, the foolishness of the vélay reflects on Murukap 


4 The poem has been discussed earlier in Tleken, “The Weaver Bird in Old Tamil Catkam 
Poetry: A Cntical Essay on the Method of Translating Classical Tamil Poetry’, Studien zur Indologie 
und Iranistik, Vol. 21, 1997, pp. 293-319, esp. on pp. 307-8. 

@ It may be noted here that scholars have been particularly reluctant to admut that the wlaq 
featuring ın these situatons 1s ridiculous. Note Hardy, who writes: “To the relief of the girl, the 
lover remains undisclosed as the real cause of the illness in spite of the vélag, who is therefore once 
called “ignorant”. He [the vlan] will say that it ıs Murukag who has possessed the girl. But these 
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himself, who in Narrinai 34 is addressed by the unhappy girl in the following 
way: “You know well that this illness is not due to your influence. Still, you come 
as requested by the vélay to the house where the rites take place’. It would seem 
that in the poems Murukap was selected to serve as a specimen of a typical village 
god in order to fill in the picture of the village as a place full of simple people. 
Murukan’s prominence in the Cahkam poems is directly related to the scene of 
Akam poetry and, therefore, does not allow us to draw any conclusions regarding 
the religion of the time. References to Siva and Visnu are rare simply because 
they do not belong to the village scene. This rareness does not necessarily point 
to an early date for Cahkam poetry before the introduction of Sanskrit culture in 
Tamilnadu. 

As already indicated, Akam poetry describes life in the village, in which the 
worship of Siva and Visnu has not yet percolated down. Murukap is the local, 
indigenous god, already there before Siva and Visnu, who were imported from 
North India. In this sense Akam describes a pure Tamil society still undiluted by 
North Indian influences. The same applies to Puram, which evokes a society 
from well before the Sanskritisation of Tamilnadu. In this connection I would like 
to come back to one of the arguments put forward in the early dating of Catkam 
poetry, namely the rareness of loanwords from Sanskrit. This rareness does indeed 
make an archaic impression. However, this does not automatically imply that it is 
absolutely old as well. It may be argued that the villagers in Akam, and the bards 
and kings in Puram, in conformity with the respective scenes have been made to 
speak a pure Tamil with a minimum of loanwords from Sanskrit. In fact, as I have 
tried to show elsewhere, this way of reasoning could be applied to many of the 
other so-called unique and archaic linguistic features of the poems.” Studies of 
the language of Catkam poetry appear to abound in circular arguments: a certain 
feature was considered old because it occurred in Cankam poetry. The need to 
provide independent evidence proving that the feature concerned is old in the 
absolute sense has generally not been felt. 

While Akam poetry is primarily concerned with the people’s private matters, 
Puram deals with public life, in particular with heroic ideals and warfare. An 
important aspect of this theme is the relationship between bard and king. As 
indicated, modern studies of the early history of Tamilnadu make free use of 
these poems as sources. However, in doing so we should now take into account 
that the poems may merely present an eighth or ninth-century poet’s pictures of 
the past. At the same time, however, the Cahkam corpus transmits a highly detailed 

igtory. It should be noted, however, that the details are actually found only in the 
colophons. By contrast, the ‘history’ found in the poems is of a very general and 
abstract nature only. A case in point of this difference between the poems and 
colophons is furnished by the names of the kings and bards. Thus, in the poems 


poems do not really make fon of an “ancient tribal custom” (Friedhelm Hardy, Viraha-Bhakti: The 
Early History of Krsna Devotion in South India, Delhi, 1983, p. 146). 
© This is discussed in my forthcoming essay, ‘The Nature of the Language of Cankam Poetry’. 
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themselves we find only a few general titles, such as Valuti for the Pantiya king, 
KijJi for the Côla king and Poraiyap for the Céra king. This situation contrasts 
sharply with the one found in the colophons, which for one such title may distin- 
guish between several different kings. Thus, Valuti in Puran4y@ru 51 and 52 has 
been identified as the Paintiya KQtakfrattut tuficiya Måran Valuti; the one in 59 as 
Cittiramétatiut tuficiya Napmfrap; and Valuti in Purandydru 3 as Karunkfy O]vat 
Perumpeyar Valuti. Note that in the former two cases, the colophons add informa- 
tion about certain battles in which the kings had participated, MAran Valuti in the 
battle of KQtakfram and Napmfrap at the one at Cittiramftam. Typically, this 
type of elaboration is found mainly in the case of the titles of the Pantiya, Côla 
and Céra dynasties, and not in that of the rulers of the minor kingdoms, among 
whom are Pari, Ay, Afici and Kumanan. As a result these latter names have acquired 
the appearance of personal names, though they may in fact be titles like Valuti 
just as well. 

The problem with the colophons is that they may well represent a secondary 
tradition. To begin with, the information of the colophons does not properly fit 
our interpretation of the poems. Take the fact that in the colophons, the Akam 
poems are attributed to the same set of bards featuring in the Puram poems. Thus, 
Kuruntokai 123, 206 and 322 are ascribed to Aiyûr Mutavanar, who according to 
the colophon of Puranânûru 51 is in that: poem speaking to a Pantiya king: ‘What 
Aiyûr Mufavapfr said to the Pantiya King Mårar Valuti who had been killed at 
KOjakfram’. However, above I have tried to show that Cankam poetry is not 
bardic poetry, and that it is unlikely that the bards in Puram were the poets of 
Akam. Furthermore, the situation as presented in the colophons would not agree 
with the finding that the poems were most likely composed only at the moment of 
their inclusion into the anthologies. Thus, it is difficult to imagine how hundreds 
of poets collaborated on the compilation of the Kuruntokai or Puranânûru, each 
patiently waiting for his or her tum to contribute a poem to the collections. 

An entirely different question concerns the reliability of the historical informa- 
tion supplied in the colophon. This obviously requires a more careful investigation 
than can be carried out here. However, what I would like to point out here is that 
we should seriously reckon with the possibility that part of the information is just 
as fictional as are the scenes of the poems. In any case, quite a number of the 
names seem to have been invented for the occasion. This may be the case with, 
for instance, Karunkfy O]vat Perumpeyar Valuti of Puranânûru 3, referred to 
above. We seem to be dealing with a name abstracted from line 13 of the poem, 
which reads ‘black-handed Val]uti, who has a shining sword and great fame’. The 
same has happened with the names of the poets, a number of which have been 
fashioned after a striking phrase in the poem in question.“ Examples are Anil 
Muprilar of Kuruntokai 41, Tapimakan&r of Narrinai 153, Irumpitarttalaiy4r of 
Purandqad ru 3, Kikaikk6liyar of-Puranânûru 364 and Tofittalaiviluttantipar of 


“ For a list of such names, see N. Sanjeevi, Research Tables on Sangam Literature, 
1973, pp. 29-30. 
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Puranânûru 243. With one exception (Orérulavar of Ku runtokai 131, which is 
also found with Purandndru 193), all these names are found only once. This 
suggests that we do not have to do with pen names or literary pseudonyms of 
well-known poets, but indeed with names invented ad hoc by the compiler of the 
anthologies.“ 

An interesting case of this type of invented names is found in Puranânûru 11. 
In this poem the persons are enumerated who, increasingly more indirectly, profited 
from a certain king’s victory. The first person to profit is said to be the king him- 
self, who, putting his enemies to flight, ‘received’ their backs. The next in line is 
the female singer (p4fini), who received rich ornaments because she sang about 
the victory. At the end of the line stands the péfini’s husband, whose life was 
made pleasant by the beautiful flower garlands worn by this wife. In the colophon, 
however, the poem is given a curious twist, namely by putting it into the mouth of 
a poetess named Péymaka] IJaveyipi, that is, a demoness (p@ymaka/). The author, 
or authors, of the colophons cannot be denied a sense of humour. For, by ascribing 
the poem to a demoness they turned it into a complaint: everybody benefited 
from the king’s victory except the demoness, who feeds on corpses. Instead of 
putting his enemies to flight, the king should have killed them, leaving the dead 
bodies on the battlefield as presents for the demoness. 

My intention here is not to deny the historicity of the Pintiya King M&rap 
Valuti, who died at Kûțakâram, or the historicity of the poet Aiyûr Mutavap4r. 
The main point I wish to make instead is that their identification in Puranânû ru 
51 as the king and bard respectively is fictional and might well in fact be a later 
invention. Whether the colophons were added to the poems at their incorporation 
in the anthologies or only later, what was important was that the names sounded 
ancient and carried associations with Tamilnadu’s past. 

One of the problems which arises concerns the question of where all the historical 
information—a little in the poems but much more copious and detailed in the 
colophons—came from. In this connection, we are actually faced with the same 
problem as in the case of the lists of kings from the Mauryas onwards in the San- 
skrit Purfinas, which as far as we have been able to verify, and making allowances 
for shorter and longer lacunae, are fairly accurate. It is tempting to conclude that, 
as in the north, in Tamilnadu there have been bards or story-tellers who did take 
care in passing on this type of historical information. 

If we turn from the names of the kings and bards to, for instance, the heroic 
warrior code, one may ask, however, if the source could not have consisted of 
Sanskrit texts. In any case, the poets, or certainly the first generations of poets, 
were in the first place educated in the Sanskrit literary tradition. Besides Kavya 
texts, this included the Sanskrit epics, which form a storehouse of information on 
warriors. So long as this possibility has not been properly investigated, we cannot 
even be certain that the past described in the poems is typical of Tamilnadu. 

© This same type of poets’ names 1s also found in some of the recensions of Hilla’s Sattasaf; see 


. Tieken, Kdvya in South India, p. 124 and Ticken, Héla's Sattasat: Stemma and Edition (Gathis 
1-50), with Translation and Notes, Leiden, 1983, pp. 76-78. 
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My study of Cankam poetry falls into two parts. In the first I have tried to show 
that Cañkam poetry is not to be dated in but after the period it describes. In the 
second part, an attempt is made to date Cahkam poetry somewhat more exactly 
than ‘after the period it describes’. In doing so, I have suggested that we are 
dealing with an eighth or ninth-century creation of the PAntiyas of the Velvikkudi 
inscription. This conclusion was based on the historical scenes of the poems and 
the function of Tamil in Cahkam poetry. That is to say, the first trace of an interest 
in the past as depicted in Cañkam poetry is found in the P&ntiya inscriptions from 
that time, which inscriptions furthermore évince the same attitude towards Tamil 
as seen in Canhkam poetry. 

As can be gathered from the ASokan inscriptions, there have been dynasties in 
the south calling themselves Pantiyas, C6las and Céras from approximately the 
third century sc onwards. These predecessors of their latter-day namesakes may 
well have sponsored bards and all kinds of performers. If, next, one tries to find 
out why the beginnings of Cankam poetry have been dated only in the first centuries 
of our era and not in the third century sc, one is bound to discover that it is all a 
matter of consensus among ‘serious’ scholars, that is togay, those who have come 
up with earlier dates are simply not taken seriously. It may well be that many will 
tind that with the new, late dates of Cahkam poetry, I am exaggerating in the 
other direction and will maintain that, whatever J may say, the tradition had its 
origin with one of these earlier Pantiyas, Côlas and Céras. In this way, however, 
we are back again to square one, falling back on evidence which cannot be falsified. 
Thus, practically our only source on this earlier period is Cahkam poetry, and the 
authenticity of the historical scene of this poetry is questionable. Tamil studies so 
far have exploited the possibilities of this vacuum in the early history of Tamilnadu 
to the utmost. Therefore, I think we would do well, if only by way of expiation 
for our past analytical sins, if for once we stick to positive evidence alone and see 
after some years what the result is. In conjunction with that I would like to plead 
for a more open mind towards the facts. Thus, up to now practically every anomaly, 
if it was recognised at all as such, has been explained away to make it agree with 
an early date of Catkam poetry. In fact, this tendency has become almost a second 
nature, so that we hardly notice it. Take the following observation by Nandi: 
‘Towards the close of the Sangam period we also hear of sluices and shutters used 
in tanks for controlled drainage of fields. All this would anticipate the great 
expansion of agriculture during the three closing centuries of the first millennium’ 
(my italics). Similarly, while Champakalakshmi draws attention to a reference 
in Patfinappdalai, one of the 10 poems of the Pattuppéjfu, to irrigation works, the 
absence of archeological evidence is treated by her as only a temporary situation: 


~ “RN. Nandi, State Formation, Agranan Growth and Social Change in Feudal South India c. 
AD 600-1200, Delhi, 2000, p. 89. In a note, Nandi says that sluices and shutters are first mentioned 
in the Patirrupparm, which he dates to the seventh century. 
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‘archeological corroboration is at the moment non-existent’ (my italics).4” How- 
ever, as I see it, there are now good reasons to consider the possibility that these 
references to water control actually represent projections of the contemporary 
ninth-century situation onto the historical scenes. If so, we could be dealing with 
accidental projections—the poets could no longer imagine a world without irriga- 
tion works—or with intentional ones, in which case the poets provided contem- 
porary royal endeavours with a past history. 

I have attempted to show here that for the reconstruction of the early history of 
Tamilnadu, Catkam poetry is to be used with the utmost care, if it can be used at 
all. But where we lose something, we also gain in other terms. Thus, Catkam 
poetry has appeared to provide interesting information on an otherwise poorly 
documented period in the history of Tamilnadu, namely the eighth and ninth 
centuries. This period saw the rise of regional dynasties which legitimised them- 
selves with reference to an indigenous culture. While a similar development was 
taking place at approximately the same time elsewhere in South India, the literary 
evidence from the latter regions, apart from being probably somewhat later, is 
meagre when we compare it to Cankam poetry. Therefore, Tamil studies may 
come to occupy a central position in the study of what happened in South India in 
this period. The differences in pace and depth of the developments in the various 
regions clearly require a thorough investigation, which, it is hoped, might give 
the collaboration of historical and literary scholars a new impetus. 


© Champakalakshmi, Trade, Ideology and Urbanization, p. 94 and p. 141, note 7. 
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This article seeks to unpack the administrative and knowledge practices through which the 
community of Depressed Classes/Scheduled Castes was delineated tn colonial Bihar. It does 
so by examuning both the distinctions that were posed between Untouchables and the upper 
castes, and between them and the Criminal Tribes. Four fields are examined with respect to 
the marking of these boundartes—social/religlous, law and order, education, and political 
representation. This article argues that right through the colonial period, there remained a 
great deal of ambiguity about how to distinguish lower castes from tribes, unclean castes 
from Untouchables and these from the Depressed Classes, ambiguities that were consequent 
upon the particular enumerative exercise being undertaken. 


In writing about ex-Untouchables in India it is needful to begin 
to clear up the knotty question of the name they go by. 
Harold Issacs, India’s Ex-Untouchables 


Although Untouchables might readily be identified in a given 
locality, considerable difficulty was experienced in devising 
pan-Indian criteria to distinguish them. 

Marc Galanter, Competing Equalities 
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Naming is about difference, about claims to power and an exercise of authority. 
This article is concerned with one project of the naming of a people—Scheduled 
Castes—putatively different not only from upper-caste communities, but also from 
the community of Criminal Tribes ‘below’ them. It is focused on the discourses 
on untouchability produced in the service of the colonial State, by British and 
Indian officials alike. The argument proposed is that these discourses were organ- 
ised in a manner that restricted the fluidity of identities and, further, were produced 
through a series of projects of imperial classifications of the Indian people, the 
most significant for the purpose of this analysis being the grouping of communities 
delineated in the context of law and order, education and political representation. 
The other significant point that emerges is that there is a fair degree of non- 
coincidence between the groups of castes that are imagined as a collective of 
‘Untouchables’ or ‘Depressed’ for colonial administrative purposes, both over 
time and across classificatory practices, thus making the category of Scheduled 
Castes historically contingent. These arguments are developed with respect to 
administrative practices in the state of Bihar, which is an appropriate site for the 
study of the problem as it was in northern and eastern India that the classification 
of Untouchables/Depressed Classes proved to be most problematic. 


Neither Hindu Nor Tribal: Mapping Lower Castes, 1871-1911 


Descriptions of untouchability have an old history in European accounts, most 
notably in the observations of the Portuguese administrators and travellers on the 
Malabar coast.' From the late eighteenth century, Orientalists inquired into the 
textual basis of Indian society while others made surveys that were local and 
specific, especially after the defeat of the Marathas in 1818, as the British became 
increasingly aware of the diversity of India, its people, their faiths, law and property 
relations.” Amongst the most important surveys of this kind was that of Bihar- 
Bengal conducted by Buchanan Hamilton, a medical officer by training, who had 
been hired by the East India Company to inquire into the agricultural and commer- 
cial conditions of the province, and also to report on ‘the most remarkable customs 
of each different sect or tribe of which the population consists’ .? Unlike the Orien- 
talists, Buchanan had little faith in the classical texts of Hinduism, which he felt 
had been manipulated from time to time, and even less hope of accurate reporting 


' Bernard Cohn, ‘Notes on the History of the Study of Indian Society and Culture’, in An 
Anthropologist among the Historians and other Essays, Delhi, 1987, pp. 136-71. 
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the India Empire’. Bernard Cohn, ‘Introduction’, Colontalion and Its Forms of Knowledge, Delhi, 
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from the Brahmin assistants.‘ Consequently, he undertook a series of surveys in 
different parts of the province to gain first-hand knowledge on the subject for 
himself. The point remains, nonetheless, as William Pinch points out, that Buchanan 
dealt mostly with ‘what may have been considered acceptable and demographically 
important, if not respectable, religious points of view; again this would reflect the 
middle and upper caste views of the people from whom he gleaned his data, not 
to mention the Bengali pundits who assisted him in his surveys’.* 

Buchanan’s surveys outlined two important ways in which the colonial sociology 
of lower castes was to be constructed over time. First, castes are ordered in-a hier- 
archy. Second, this hierarchy is based not on the self-representation of the-com- 
munities being described, but derived from the world view of native elites. His 
accounts of different districts of Bihar are thus ordered neither alphabetically, 
nor on the basis of population. Instead they all begin with Brahmans and then go 
on to discuss, in order, the Rajputs, Kayasthas, down to Shudras, ‘impure’ Shudras, 
‘vile castes’ (Musahars, Dosads [Dusadhs], etc.), ‘the artist reckoned abominable’ 
(Dhobi, Nat, Chamar, etc.), and finally below these the Doms and Halalkhors 
(‘who close the list of abomination’), reflective clearly of a religious-social schema 
drawn from a Brahmanica! standpoint.‘ 

Even in the early part of the nineteenth century, however, much before claims 
were made before Census authorities to record higher status, there were frequent 
instances of differences about rank and status. And in most such conflicts, the de- 
scription offered by the local elite seems to have mattered more. Certainly, the 
self-perception of the lower castes did not enjoy legitimacy. In his discussion of 
the religion and sects of the people of Shahabad, for instance, Buchanan proceeded 
to an ‘enumeration, according nearly to the respective rank which each is usually 
allowed by their neighbors to hold, although this is different from their own 
pretensions’ (emphasis mine).’ Similarly in the case of the Goyalas (Goalas) of 
Patna, despite acknowledging that ‘however low they may be held by the Brah- 
mans, pretend to considerable dignity on account of their connection with the 
god Krishna’, he refused to assign them a rank above the pure Shudras.® 

On another important count, though, there were important changes over time. 
In Buchanan’s account written at the beginning of the nineteenth century, there 
was no sharp differentiation between lower castes and tribes. This changed from 
around the middle of the century as colonial commentators in India began to 
demarcate people who were neither caste Indians, of which Brahmins were the 


“In his survey of Shahabad, for instance, Buchanan mentions that his Pandit assistant appears to 
bave ‘naturally ... exaggerated the number of high castes, and to have overlooked the number of 
the low tribes, because the former are known to everyone, and the latter live in obscurity’. Buchanan, 
An Account of the District of Shahabad in 1812-13, Delhi, 1986, p. 182. 
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supreme icon, nor ‘innocent’, ‘free’ and possessed of an autonomous culture, 
which the tribals were argued to be. These people went by several names (Untouch- 
ables, Depressed Classes), but the image they represented was fairly stable—on 
the margins of Hinduism, gradually being absorbed by it, yet distinct enough to 
pose the question ‘are they really Hindus’? 

Initial attempts at social classification of these non-tribes and non-Hindus were 
obviously tentative in their conclusions. Beverly, the Census Commissioner in 
1871, acknowledged the difficulty as to where ‘the line should be drawn which is 
to separate pure Hindus from the low castes which have adopted some or other 
form of Hinduism’ .? The problem, he argued, could only be satisfactorily solved 
by a clear definition of Hinduism, an exercise that had yet to be fully undertaken. 
To the extent that such cultural/religious intermingling was a fact, be further wrote, 
communities such as the ‘Dosads and Musahars of Bihar, with many others... 
[who] are probably all of aboriginal extraction, but have adopted as their religion 
a form of Hinduism ... can scarcely be classed as other than Hindus’.' The Stat- 
istical Account of Bengal, prepared by W.W. Hunter and drawing upon the Census 
of 1871, wrote of the ambivalence from the other end, that is, not the problem- 
atic distinction between lower and higher castes, but between Outcastes and 
aboriginals, the latter imagined as ‘noble savages’.'' Hunter designated the group 
on the margins of both tribal and caste society as semi-Hinduised aboriginal ‘to 
comprehend those tribes which, though probably of aboriginal descent, have 
partially adopted the habits and customs of low caste Hindus’.”? Included in this 
group were castes such as Doms, Musahars, Pasis, Chamars and Dusadhs. Inter- 
estingly, there was little positive evaluation of these groups and descriptions of 
individual castes tended to emphasise not the fact that they may have been exploited 
by their social superiors, but their capacity to hold the Hindu society to ransom. 
Doms, for example, Hunter wrote, ‘are a very vile tribe, detested by all classes, 
but still endured, because they are the only persons who will remove dead animals’. 
Similarly, of the Chamars, he wrote that they were generally looked upon as a 

‘disagreeable necessity’, whose ‘criminal practice of poisoning cattle for the sake 
of hide, is sometimes condoned for fear lest his wife discontinues her service as a 
midwife’.“ As with Buchanan, the quest for ranking informed Huntez’s account, 
too, the castes having been arranged in order, ‘according to the rank they hold in 
local esteem’.'* 
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A decade later at the next Census in 1881, a fivefold classification was on 
offer: Brahmans, Rajputs, Castes of Good Social Position, Inferior Castes and 
Non-Hindu or aboriginal castes, with some finer distinguishing ranks being 
suggested by provincial Census Commissioners. Those engaged in personal service 
such as Mehtars and Dhobis were tọ constitute the ‘inferior castes’, and the list 
could be expanded on the basis of public opinion. J.A. Bourdillon, Census Com- 
missioner for Bengal, however, felt that this classificatory scheme did not ade- 
quately distinguish between different ranks and suggested his own scheme in 
which there were two other categories—one of intermediate castes between the 
Brahmans and the Rajputs, and the other of Hinduised tribes." 

The ‘tribal as becoming Hindu’ thus became a major descriptive category for 
understanding the distinctiveness of the low castes in nineteenth-century India, 
finding its most authoritative articulation in the writings of Herbert Risley. The 
introduction to Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Risley’s magnum opus and one-of 
the most influential texts of colonial ethnography, began with noting this ‘gradual 
Brahmanising’ of the aboriginal, non-Aryan or casteless tribe.'* There were, accord- 
ing to Risley, at least four distinct processes at work, of which two were cases of 
‘true absorption’ and two others, which are more salient for our purposes, cases 
of transition where certain distinct elements still remained. These last two were 
cases in which: 


(i) ‘A whole tribe of aborigines, or a large section of a tribe enrol themselves 
in the rank of Hinduism in the style of a new caste, which though claiming 
an origin of remote antiquity is readily distinguishable by its name from 
any of the standard or recognised caste’; and 

(ii) ‘A whole tribe of aborigines, or a section of the tribe, become gradually 
converted to Hinduism without . . . abandoning their tribal designation... 
the tribe will ... go on stripping itself of all customs likely to betray its true 
descent. The physical characteristics of its members will alone survive.’ 


Two things were thus happening simultaneously. On the one hand, some tribes 
were becoming Hinduised through the adoption of Brahmanical practices such as 
infant marriage, curtailment on widow remarriage and divorce, etc. On the other 
hand, notwithstanding the rapidity of the centralising forces, ‘a considerable residue 
of really primitive usage’ still resisted transformation. “The race element,’ Risley 
argued, remained ‘for most part, untouched’.'* 


4 For an account of the controversies surrounding the 1881 Census, see Bernard Cohn, "The 
Census, Social Structure and Odjectificanion ın South Asia’, in Anthropologist among the Historians, 
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Race, not function, according to Risley, determined caste and the way to know 
this was through science and public opinion. Anthropometry, the science of fixing 
a physical type by the measurement of skull size, was seized upon as the new 
knowledge form to classify Indian society. ‘To a practiced eye,’ Risley wrote, ‘the 
personal appearance of most Hindus gives a fairly accurate clue to their caste... 
{but] the scientific methods which anthropometry prescribes attempt to fix vague 
personal impressions by reducing them to statistical formulas’.'? For Bibar seven 
physical types were described through this method, represented at the top by the 
Brahmans and at the bottom by the Chamars. ‘Considerations of native opinion’ 
also suggested seven types of caste groupings, the two of our concern being ‘tribal 
castes’, seen as preserving their original name but modifying their beliefs more 
and more towards orthodox Hinduism (Ahir, Dom, Dusadh, etc.) and occupational 
castes (Brahmans, Chamars/Mochis, Churas/Bhangis, Doms/Scavengers, etc.).” 
In the 1901 Census, supervised by Risley, the term ‘tribal castes’ gave way to 
‘race castes’ to indicate ‘tribes that have entered the Hindu system, losing on the 
one hand their distinctive language and non-Aryan forms of belief and tradition 
of political life which bound them together as a tribe’, while acquiring, on the 
other, ‘ideas of purity and exclusiveness, and of subordination to the Brahmans, 
which characterize the Hindu castes’ though even now it was ‘not easy to say 
exactly where the dividing line lies between tribe and caste’.?! 

Notwithstanding Risley’s conviction that scientific anthropometric mapping 
and due considerations of native opinion had yielded perfect knowledge, it is 
obvious that the one view on discount continued to be the self-representation of 
the communities under discussion. The tradition inaugurated by Buchanan Hamil- 
ton, and followed by Hunter, continued to inform colonia! writings through the 
ceatury. At the time of the 1901 Census, thus, the Census Commissioner for Bengal 
pointed to the ‘ignorance’ of the masses who failed to indicate their ‘true’ caste 
and instead spoke of locality, occupation, sub-caste or clan as a description of 
their caste.” In response, the colonial State, as Shahid Amin has argued in another 
context, when confronted with a number of terms and levels of meanings, opted 
for the former.” In doing so, it relied not on the world-view of the persons 


* Ibid., p. xxx. The anthropometne system was developed by Alphonse Bertillon, prefect of 
police in late nineteenth-century Paris, as having greater potential than photography to both describe 
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concerned, but of their social superiors. The standard by which questions of caste 
would be decided, the Census Commissioner argued, was ‘clearly not the wishes 
of the people most concerned’, but the ‘general public opinion’. Further, ‘the 
decision must rest with enlightened public opinion, and not with public opinion 
generally, as it often happens that a Hindu knows or cares but little about any 
caste other than his own’.™ 

This need to prioritise one opinion over the other was especially critical in 
regard to another aspect of Risley’s project, viz., the attempt to rank caste according 
to an order of social precedence. Views solicited by Risley on this issue drew a 
varied response and failed to reach a consensus. In Tribes and Castes, therefore, 
Risley was content to list the castes alphabetically. The Census of 1901, however, 
chose to establish a ranking, as a mere alphabetical ordering was considered unin- 
telligible and did not throw any light on the changes in caste status that had occurred 
under British rule through education, employment, equality before law, etc.” This 
ranking was based not on the ‘pedantry of Pandits’, but ‘Hindu public opinion’. 
The Census authorities were in no doubt that such a classification would not 
command universal acceptance, but they were certain too that there were ‘well 
recognised tests of social precedence, by consideration of which a fairly accurate 
scale of social precedence can be drawn up’, such as whether a Brahman will 
serve as priest; whether higher castes would take water, permission for remarriage, 
etc. At this point, only broad clusters of alphabetically arranged castes were 
attempted, with finer points of precedence left for a future time. Six groups were 
outlined—{(i) Brahmans; (ii) Other castes of Twice Born Rank; (iit) Clean Sudras; 
(iv) Inferior Sudras; (v) Unclean Castes—‘castes, other than scavengers, who are 
considered so unclean that they may not enter the courtyards of the great temples’, 
such as Dosadhs and Pasis; and (vi) Scavengers and Filth Eaters, including 
Halalkhor, Dom, Bhangi.” However, even at this broad level there. was little 
unanimity of opinion, and the Census takers were denuded with petitions about 
rank and status. 

The Census was indeed a ‘useful’ exercise in mapping populations for various 
administrative purposes such as to record numbers, mark progress and decay, 
outline occupations and social practices, but the government was hardly going to 
undertake it in a manner that would pit orthodox opinion strongly against them: 


The most interesting feature of the agitation is perhaps that the low castes still 
apparently look to the Census Superintendent as having the power of the old 
Hindu kings to raise and lower castes—forgetful that the admission of their 
claims might result in a state of affairs resembling that called varnasanskara 
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or confusion of classes, which was so clearly denounced by the early Hindu 
sages.” 


This ‘confusion of classes’ was not what the State had on its agenda and, therefore, 
extreme caution was exercised in recognising aspirations for higher rank. There 
was to be only one exception, viz., in the case of those castes which had discarded 
the name borne by their ancestors and had adopted a new one. In this case Census 
authorities were willing to recognise the new designations if it was ‘generally 
applied to them by the Hindu community at large and is not used by any other 
caste’ (emphasis mine), thus once again reiterating the primacy of the ‘Hindu’ 
and official view over community perceptions.” 

The ‘tribe as caste’ view got another twist on the occasion of the Census of 
1911 when it was suggested that there still remained enough points of distinction 
to enumerate a separate category of people called the Depressed Classes. An order 
to this effect was passed in July 1910 and in November of the same year, the 
Lahore Tribune published a circular from E.A. Gait, the Census Commissioner, 
stating that complaints had been received that ‘the Census returns of Hindus are 
misleading, as they include millions of people who are not really Hindus’.” This 
excited stiff political opposition, not surprising given that it happened to be made 
at a time when the rival claims of Hindus and Muhammadans to representations 
on Legislative Councils were being debated, with some fearing a loss of numbers 
and a consequent diminution of political importance.” The government was left 
with little choice but to withdraw the order in December of that year. The issue 
entered through the back gate, though, when enumerators were asked to draw a 
10-point guideline to ‘enumerate the castes and tribes returned or classed as Hindus 
who do not conform to certain standards, or are subject to certain disabilities, 
leaving the reader to draw his own inferences’.® It was also clarified that the 
enumerative exercise was with respect to communities, and not individuals. The 
guidelines ranged from denial of services by Brahmans to modes of burial and 
forms of worship, viz.: 


(D Deny the supremacy of the Brahmans; 
(if) do not receive the mantra from a Brahman or other recognised Hindu 
Guru; 
(iti) deny the authority of the Vedas; 


* Census of India, 1911, VoL V, part I, p. 443. 
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(iv) do not worship the great Hindu Gods; 
(v) are not served by good Brahmans as family priests; 
(vi) have no Brahman priests at all; 
(vii) are denied access to the interior of ordinary Hindu temples; 
(aii) cause pollution by touch or within a certain distance; 
(ix) bury their dead; and 
(x) eat beef and do not revere the cow.“ 


The argument found favour with an influential section of the Depressed Class 
community on the grounds that untouchability was based neither on colour of 
skin nor on legal injunctions, and hence the best measure of it could be had through 
the consideration of the modes of treatment. ‘There are definite ways in which - 
the Hindus treat the untouchables in social matters,’ Ambedkar wrote. “There are 
definite practices observed by the Untouchables. That being so the only method 
of ascertaining who are the Untouchables is to adopt their ways and practices as 
criteria and find out the communities that are subjected to them.’ However, he 
was quick to clarify that ‘the results of this investigation were valuable and the 
figures obtained were accurate as far as they can be in matters of this sort’ (em- 
phasis mine), thus leaving open the possibility of ambiguity regarding the enumer- 
ation of a discrete group of Depressed Classes.” 

In Bihar, this ambiguity was very much in evidence. O’Malley, the Census 
Commissioner for the province, noted that there were 59 castes, including seven 
with a strength of one million and more, which did not conform to some of the 
tests.” With respect to temple entry, he pointed out that ‘at Gaya certain castes, 
known as patit Hindus, viz., Chamars, Dhobis, Doms and Muchis, are not allowed 
to enter the Vishnupad temple or the Akshayavata shrine while performing 
shraddha though they may make offerings at other vedis’ .” Similarly, with respect 
to the worship of the great Gods of the Hindu pantheon, he suggested that such a 
test would exclude many who were recognised to be part of Hindu community, 
such as the low castes worshipping minor Hindu deities, as well as the Arya 
Samajis.™ Hinduism, simultaneously connoting religion, race, birthplace and social 
organisation, made it difficult to distinguish between Hindus and non-Hindus on 
the basis of the above tests, ‘some of which refer to his beliefs, some to his social 
standing and others to his relation to Brahmans’, thus allowing the Census to do 
no more than once again accept the summarised lists with great ‘reserve’ and with 
the knowledge that ‘errors may have been made’ There could be only two ways, 
O’Malley pointed out, in which a Hindu could be distinguished—religious 
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objection to slaughter of cows and veneration, or at least acknowledgement, of 
the supremacy of Brahmans, leaving matters beyond this still quite vague.” Over 
time, this religious criterion was buttressed by other secular criteria, such as edu- 
cational deprivation and lack of representation, that we consider below. 

Thus, over the course of half a century between the 1870s and 1910s, there 
emerged a view of the lower castes of India—neither properly tribal nor fully 
Hindu—whose distinctive social and religious practices put them apart both from 
the tribals and from the upper castes. But this was not the only story of the period. 
For there simultaneously developed a parallel discourse about another group of 
“outcastes’ who could not be imagined in the community of the Depressed and 
were instead classified as Criminal Tribes. 


Magahiya Doms: Outcast(e)s as Criminals, 1869-1913 


The Doms of Bihar-UP appear in early colonial accounts as unclean/impure people 
at the bottom of the Hindu social hierarchy. Buchanan Hamilton’s report on Patna 
described them as a ‘very vile tribe’.*! Those called Magahis, he further noted, 
‘remove dead bodies and act as public executioners, but they also make baskets’. 
M.A. Sherring, long time emissary of the London Missionary Society in Banaras, 
ranked them among the Aboriginal Tribes and Inferior Castes and remarked that 
‘the Dom is generally considered by Hindus to be the type and representative of 
all uncleanliness. In their opinion humanity finds its extremest degradation in 
him.’* Through the second half of the nineteenth century there also developed a 
concem with the criminality of a section of Doms, those from Magadh region, 
viz., the districts of Champaran and Saran in Bihar and Gorakhpur in UP. System- 
atic official reports on them began with a police report of 1861 and a suggestion 
in 1866 by Colonel Pughe, Inspector-General of Police, Lower Provinces, which 
drew attention to the existence of ‘wandering tribes of Mughya Domes ... whose 
presence in any district . -- Was marked by a decided increase in crime’ and pro- 
posed ‘colonizing’ them, which would have the effect of ‘ameliorating the con- 
dition of these people and putting an effectual check upon crime’. Both in its, 
imagination of this community—as wanderers, criminals, etc.—and its proposals 
for amelioration, a wedge was driven between those who could be properly classi- 
fied as ‘Depressed’ and those who were ‘habitually criminal’. 
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There were two distinctive, and linked, characteristics that were foregrounded 
in colonial descriptions of Magahiya Doms. First, that they lacked stable abodes 
and second that they were violent, and on account of these two characteristics, 
entirely ‘unproductive’ and ‘dangerous’. In Europe, the relationship between wan- 
dering and crime had been well articulated by mid-nineteenth century, especially 
with respect to the gypsy tribes.“ It is not surprising, therefore, that similar links 
be made in the colonial context. The most colourful description of this kind regard- 
ing the Magahiya Doms was provided by J. Kennedy, the Collector of Gorakhpur, 
who wrote that 


He is born in an arhar field and schooled to theft from his infancy. He wanders 
an outcast from the beginning. He lives without shelter and food for the morrow, 
perpetually moving from encampment to encampment, chased by the police 
and execrated by the villagers.“ 


This description was far from being true about all Magahiya Doms, with officers 
from Saran district noting the deep attachment that these people had to their 
villages: 


In Sarn . . . the Domes have all of them recognized residence (so called) to 
which they belong, and where their forefathers resided before them for ages 
past; that here at least they can hope to pick up something by asking alms, or 
by performance of offices peculiar to the tribe; and even during their absence 
from home, they are represented by their womankind.“’ 


But notwithstanding this local specificity, a definite link was posited between the 
community of Magahiya Doms in Champaran and Saran and a life of crime, not 
just on the part of individual members alone but the entire collective, crime which 
they took to as part of their cultural training as well as on account of social exclu- 
sion.“ ‘At the present time,’ C.E. Bailey, the Deputy Magistrate of Bettiah, wrote, 
‘on account of the unwillingness of respectable persons to have any dealings with 
them, it would be a matter of considerable difficulty for any one of their caste to 
obtain honest employment even if they wished’.” The Magistrate of Saran was 
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equally forthright in suggesting that ‘if they are habitual criminals, it must be 
owned that they cannot well help it. No zemindar will keep them on his lands, as 
he is afraid of being held responsible, and the magistrate can only send them to 
jail.” Similarly, the Magistrate of Patna suggested that it was impossible for the 
Magahiya to renounce his life of a vagabond as ‘nobody would give him credit 
for honest intentions . . . . He is an outcast from society and, as such, is shunned 
by all honest men’ .*! 

Simultaneously, colonial officials also argued that criminality was a way of 
life with the Magahiya Doms. Generation after generation having been pushed 
into a life of criminality, there was no other way for them to be. This could be 
seen in their attitude to work, their ‘disrespect’ for law and their general *immoral- 
ity’, particularly of the women. There were repeated observations that criminality 
had become so much a habit with Magahiya Doms that they were determined 
‘never to work’, either on land or in municipal services, save through the threat of 
severe physical punishment. Geoffrey Clarke, member of the Civil Service and 
author of an anthropological book on the Magahiya Doms, summarised this view, 
pointing out that unlike the Bansphor and Darkar Doms who had taken to basket 
making and scavenging, the Magahiya ‘is a thief by nature and looks on work in 
any form as a punishment. He cannot appreciate the benefits arising from earning 
an honest livelihood . . . . Jail holds no terror for him... [only] terror is the lash.’ 2 

It would appear, though, that as with the issue of wandering/settled life, there 
were differences within the community of Magahiya Doms with respect to work 
too. This could be work of a periodic nature as, for instance, in the Patna district, 
where it was reported that though they were ‘noted burglars’, they also earned a 
small livelihood by making baskets and other bamboo works and sometimes, 
though more rarely, by tilling the grounds of those zamindars on whose lands 
they lived.” Similarly, for the much maligned Magahiya Doms of Champaran 
and Saran, it was said that ‘they must occasionally try their hands at some inter- 
mittent kind of agriculture. They are also in demand as day labourers.’* There 
were also differences based on locality. In Gaya, Risley’s account of them at the 
turn of the century suggested anything but a life of criminality. The Magahiya 
Doms of Gaya, he wrote, were ‘peaceable basket makers and cultivators, who 
regard thieving with as much horror as his neighbours’.*5 This did not of course 
prevent the police from characterising the Magahiya Doms of Gaya as criminals 


* BJP, Oct. 1876, G.S. Park, Offg Mag., Seran to Offg Commr, Pama Div. 19 Aug. 1876, p- 
588. 

3! BJP, July 1873, S.C. Bayley, Commr, Patna Div. to Secy, GB, 6 June 1873, p. 133 

2 Geoffrey R. Clarke, The Outcastes: Being a Brief Account of the Mughaya Doms, Calcutta, 
1903, p. 5. 
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as well, based on a generalised understanding of their role in society. The SP of 
Gaya thus wrote in 1926 that being outcastes, there were few occupations open to 
them. Though some of them took up scavenging and others worked in muni- 
cipalities, unions and hospitals as sweepers, they never failed to take advantages 
of any opportunity to commit a crime. ‘Those that live in villages keep pigs and 
do some bamboo work . . . but at best their earnings are meager and there is no 
doubt that they supplement their income by theft and burglary.’* 

But perhaps the most important internal difference was with respect to gender, 
with even the most unsympathetic police official conceding that the women of 
the community worked as midwives and were engaged in basket making. “The 
women of the tribe in Chumparan district could be easily got hold of,’ Capt. R.P. 
Davis wrote, ‘as they do not hide themselves like men do, but attend bazaars and 
hauts and wander through the villages where they belong’.*” The Commissioner 
of Banaras also pointed out that ‘a Mughya Dom here and there pursues the trade 
of Bansphors; [but as] it is chiefly the female members of the tribe and the aged 
and the infirm who carry on this trade, they could be considered primarily crim- 
inals’ . The tasks and labour of women were thus entirely discarded in judging the 
‘productiveness’ and ‘worthiness’ of the community, and instead, the focus was 
on ways in which their labour was ‘useful’ for purposes of crime. It is this represen- 
tation of the ‘not always moral’ behaviour of the women of the tribe that emerged 
as the more important point of contrast between Magahiya and other Doms. 

The view of ‘tribe into caste’, it may be recalled, was accompanied by the 
image of a fall for the women of the newly Hinduised communities and their 
absorption into upper-caste patriarchal norms. In contrast, the view of the Magahiya 
women that got repeated frequently referred to their violent challenge to the 
authority of police, immodesty and promiscuity. A graphic description of this 
violence comes from the report prepared by E.A. Baker, Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police: 


The males are clean limbed and active, carry knives which they use freely; and 
when caught, resemble in their actions and actions (sic) beasts of prey. The 
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females . . . appear to be without the first germs of decency .... When attempts 
are made to arrest them, they become dangerous and resist strenuously; the 
women throwing off all their covering, and using the most foul means of 
retaliation, and they even use their children as clubs by seizing them by the 
ankle and swinging them round their heads.” 


The figure of Magahiya Dom women wildly swinging their children as clubs be- 
came a common one. To this were added other peculiar ways in which they con- 
fronted the police such as attacking the arresting parties with their teeth and pots 
filled with filth of all sorts. ‘For loud and bitter complaints about her misfortunes,’ 
the colonial ethnographer Geoffrey Clarke wrote, ‘for an unceasing flow of denun- 
ciation; for brazen impudence . . . the Dom woman would... easily carry off the 
palm among all nations’.© But even more damningly, there was a link, he sug- 
gested, between the crime of the men and the promiscuity of the women: 


The women are all prostitutes and are of exceptionally fine and handsome 
appearance. They are always well dressed and amply decked with jewelry. 
They do an excellent business among the young sparks of the villages, and the 
number of happy homes they have broken up would make a long tale. In this 
respect, they differ from the gypsy women of Europe... [though] there is no 
doubt that, like the Gypsies, the Dom women act as spies for the men.‘! 


This view was accepted as the official knowledge via its incorporation into the 
district gazettes that were published by the government. The Saran gazette thus 
noted they ‘are equally criminal [as the men] though as a rule they confine them- 
selves to obtaining of information . . . . They also prostitute themselves so as to 
gain access to houses for this.’ Similarly, the gazetteer for Champaran informs 
that ‘the [Magahiya Dom] women are all prostitutes . . . there is no doubt that they 
act as spies for men’. The idea of merrymaking, lazy and sexually promiscuous 
people, as argued by David Arnold, was perhaps as influential in branding a com- 
munity as criminal as any proven criminal activity. 

Magahiya Doms, men and women alike, thus grew a reputation for being a 
violent people not shy of killing and maiming those who opposed them, whether 
` members of the public or the police. There were two strategies adopted by the 
government to deal with the members of the community, the use of force and ef- 
forts at ‘reclamation’.© ‘At one time,’ the Magistrate of Champaran reported in 
" > BJP, Sept. 1876, Report upon the Mughaye Doms of Behar, p. 441. 
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1875, ‘their violent habits drew such attention to them that I was forced, without 
any legal enactment, to hunt them down through the jungles and-to segregate 
them at Motiharee, where they were forced to labour’. It was entirely plausible, 
though, that because the Doms had acquired a reputation for evil, ‘every theft 
which the police through inability or negligence were unable to trace was attributed 
to them’.® A police officer who allowed Doms within his jurisdiction was liable 
to severe censure so that ‘gradually it became understood rule for the guidance of 
the police that Mughya Doms were to be induced by such means as proved most 
efficacious to remove themselves from within the boundaries of the district. 
Wherever seen they were likely to be hunted down.’ A proposal was put forward 
in 1875 to include them within the ambit of the Criminal Tribes Act of 1871 on 
the plea that they were ‘reported to live in a state which is in some respects cal- 
culated to bring discredit on a civilised country, unless it could be shown that the 
state had done its best . . . to reform and reclaim them’.” This, however, did not 
happen as the legislation was felt to be inadequate to deal with a wandering tribe. 
A decade later in 1881, the move was again scuttled on the grounds that ‘it by no 
means follows that a tribe, the members of which are considered criminal in certain 
districts, is necessarily criminal in all districts of a province’, so that to brand 
them all under one group would be ‘unfair’. In the same year, therefore, a scheme 
for settlement on government land was introduced to keep a check on their 
activities. 

The constant surveillance of the Magahiya Doms in the settlements met its 
natural reaction in reluctance to abide by the rules, little interest in cultivation 
and attempts at escape. The last of these assumed large proportions in time—in 
1891, 160 Doms absconded from the Saran settlement and in 1907, 90 of the 339 
Doms at the Chauterwa settlement in Champaran escaped.” The only way to con- 
trol remained the use of force, even if not sanctioned by law. As the Commissioner 
of Patna put it in 1899, ‘the whole control of these settlements is on an absolutely 
illegal basis’.’' He urged yet again for the application of the CT Act which would 
legalise the operation without entailing any extra expense. The recommendations 
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of the Magistrate of Saran were similar, he too having expressed the view in 1904 
that ‘the present system is wrong, both on legal and moral grounds’.” 

These were not pleas for a more humane treatment. On the contrary. they sought 
legal sanctions for a greater application of force. The Magistrate of Champaran 
made clear in 1899 that ‘what is mainly required is legal sanction to inflict whip- 
pings. such as it is known were frequently resorted to without sanction in the . 
early days of these settlements, in order to punish the Doms summarily for desert- 
ing . . . and to secure cultivation of the lands’.” A few years down the line, in 
1906, it was also suggested that the children of the Magahiya Doms ought to be 
separated from the parents and brought up in different surroundings, which required 
that they too be brought under the CT Act. ‘Without it,’ the Magistrate of Cham- 
paran wrote, ‘I do not see how we can legally separate the children from their 
parents’.™ The pressure was immense and in 1907 the Act was suitably amended 
to allow the government to designate parts of tribes, class or gangs as Criminal 
Tribes, instead of the entire community. Another amendment of 1911 removed 
the clause of the 1871 Act which stipulated that it was mandatory for the gov- 
ernment to provide settlement and livelihood for those declared to be a criminal 
tribe. Conditions were now suitable to bring the Magahiya Doms within the ranks 
of the Criminal Tribes, at little expense to the State, and with the promise of a 
greater exercise of force. 

Magahiya Doms were declared a Criminal Tribe in August 1913 and the fol- 
lowing year, all adults of the community, male and female, were registered as 
such under the provisions of the CT Act. 


Education and the Community of the Depressed, 1914-17 


In the course of the nineteenth century, education was another important field in 
which the question of caste was articulated. There were five special categories to 
be considered in the context of education—Muhammedans, Europeans, Women, 
Backward Races and Aboriginals, with the Untouchables/Depressed probably on 
the cusp of the last two. The concern was with the medium of education and the 
responsibilities of the State towards the people. In 1835, Macaulay penned his 
famous minutes recommending English education over Sanskrit and Arabic and 
the need to form ‘a class of interpreters between us and the millions whom we 
govern’.” In contrast, there was another opinion that favoured vernacular languages 
and considered them already appropriate for the advancement of the education of 
the natives, including the lowest among them. The view was articulated strongly 
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in the reports on education in Bengal, prepared by William Adam, a Baptist mis- 
sionary, between 1835 and 1838, wherein he suggested that there was a desire for 
instruction and of efforts to obtain it by the low castes such as Teli, Dosadh, 
Dhanuk, Pasi, Luniar, etc. What was required was to cautiously encourage these 
local efforts, though no attempt was yet made by Adam to mark a special collective 
that was subject to similar educational disabilities.” 

The manner of functioning in the education department as yet was to follow 
the description of caste categories in the Indian society as outlined by Tribes and 
Castes and other such studies, and then see what fraction of the students/teachers 
belonged to which group. This was done with a view to promoting education 
across various social groups While removing the prejudice of the upper castes 
that made them fear the consequences when ‘their children should mix with others 
who might often be of lower habits and morals’.” In order to perform this task, 
however, the government needed to undertake two other related tasks—identify 
those communities of lower castes which were most lacking in opportunities, and 
arrive at a consensus on what kinds of schools were needed. Both of these assumed 
significant importance in the first decades of the twentieth century, as education 
emerged as a key site for classifying the Depressed as a social collective. 

In a letter dated 12 May 1916, the Government of India asked local governments 
to suggest ways for the ‘amelioration of the moral, material and educational con- 
ditions of the depressed classes’. H. Wheeler, Secretary to the Government of 
India, referred the Chief Secretaries of the presidencies to debates on the subject 
in the Legislative Assembly while adding that ‘into these it'is only now desired to 
enter to the extent to which any such disabilities exist as are within the power of 
Government to remove’.” The rest, he said, ‘must be left to the good sense of the 
community and to the gradual disappearance of ancient habits of thought’. There 
was probably, he also suggested, ‘a certain cleavage’ between the Hindu and 
official opinion as to the measures to be taken, with the Hindu idea of uplifting 
them being ‘to induce them to adopt the social and ceremonial practices of the 
Hindu’, while ‘the official . . . sees little advance in this and trusts more to educating 
them and to improvement of their material condition’ .” 

Wheeler pointed to three sources for understanding the classificatory scheme 
regarding the Depressed Classes. In the Imperial Council, he pointed out, ‘apart 
from some incidental references to poverty, the tenor of the discussion . . . was to 
include in this expression (i) criminal and wandering tribes; (ii) aboriginal tribes; 
and (iif) “untouchables”’. A second source was the sixth Quinquennial review of 
education, wherein ‘backward classes’ had been subdivided into ‘(i aboriginals 
and hill and forest tribes, and (ii) depressed classes, including under the latter 
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‘head “untouchables”: those who are socially and vocationally despised, and crim- 
inal tribes’. Finally, the Bombay Government in a note dated 19 August 1915 had 
examined the subject of education for Backward and Depressed Classes ‘in respect 
of (a) depressed classes (i.e., “untouchables”); (b) aboriginal tribes; and (c) criminal 
tribes’. The Government of India, according to Wheeler, considered that ‘this 
classification is sufficiently wide to cover the ground which is really at issue’ .” 

Following upon this note, the Government of Bihar and Orissa sought the 
opinion of Commissioners and other local administrators while observing that 
under the head ‘untouchables’, they did not want a mere enumeration of all lower 
and unclean castes but only of those whose children were not ordinarily admitted 
on the same footing as other children to the regular schools. 


We are really only concemed in the present case with those castes or tribes for 
whom special measures are necessary. Unclean castes such as Dhobis or 
Chamars, cause no problem from the educational point of view anywhere in 
Bihar . . . and special arrangements for their education or moral improvement 
seems unnecessary... . In this portion of the province I doubt if there is any 
one besides sweepers mostly to be found in the towns and such classes of 
Doms as have not already been dealt with under criminal tribes who require 
special measures .. . . The important point seems to be that a clear distinction 
should be drawn between ‘unclean’ and ‘untouchable’ classes and the two should 
not be mixed together." 


Further, these groups had to be clearly marked off from the Criminal Classes and 
Aboriginals. The people to be included in the category of the Criminal Classes 
were assumed to be already known, and included tribes that had been notified as 
criminal as also a variety of wandering castes, many of whom had not been dealt 
with under the Criminal Tribes Act, such as Nats, Khanjars, etc. ‘The first problem 
in their [criminal tribes] case’, the argument went, ‘is material rather than edu- 
cational, that is to say before we think of educating them we have to get them to 
settle down and take to a fixed abode of livelihood’.” f 

Education, from being an arena in which the effects of discrimination could be 
felt, became the site at which the ‘Depressed Classes’ were now to be defined. 
Officers were asked to check the list of Depressed Classes provided in the sixth 
Quinquennial review of education and also work in tandem with the Census of 
1901 and 1911 which, as we saw above, had themselves worked with varying 
conceptions of the ‘Depressed’. It is not surprising, then, that in actual practice 
many found the list supplied to them to be imperfect and reconciliation of the 
category of those subject to educational disabilities and those subject to religious 
disabilities remained hard to achieve. Equally, notwithstanding the assumption 
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of a clear separation between Criminal Tribes and Depressed Classes, comment 
from the various officers suggested overlaps of social boundaries. 

In his response to the Government's directive, B.K. Ganguly, the Magistrate of 
Pata, observed that while orthodox Hindus might not accept water from certain 
castes such as the Dhobi or Teli, which had been included in the list drawn from 
the Census reports, these were not untouchable or depressed.® According to him 
there were only seven castes in his district that could be ‘properly’ classified under 
the heading Depressed Classes—Bhangi or Halalkhor, Chamar, Dom, Dusadh, 
Musshar, Pasi and Rajwar. Even these did not suffer from similar disabilities and, 
therefore, their progress would require specific schemes tailored to each individual 
caste—day school for boys of Bhangi and Dom castes where they would be taught 
to remain clean, learn the evils of drinking, stealing and telling lies, and skills to 
cleanse, disinfect and remove night soil; primary education for Musahars; and 
teaching of traditional skills such as leather tanning, boot making or basket work 
for the Chamars and Doms. The District Officer of Shahabad, J.D. Seton, suggested 
that in his part of the province castes included in the list such as Ahirs, Kahars, 
Telis and Kumhars, though inferior, were not among the Untouchables, the latter 
being confined only to Musahars, Chamars and Sweepers. Industrial education 
could possibly benefit the former, but had little meaning for the latter. What was 
required to improve the condition of the Depressed Classes, he argued, was a 
change in social relations, most notably the system of ‘slavery’. They should, he 
argued further, ‘be relocated by their transfer to labour districts where some social 
and economic betterment might be brought about in the course of one or two gen- 
erations’. These views found favour with the Divisional Commissioner who ex- 
pressed little faith in education and suggested emigration to labour districts, with 
the caution that ‘it has to be borne in mind that the services of the depressed 
classes are indispensable to large towns, and that so long as this is the case little 
can be done for their moral welfare’.® 

A range of options was thus on offer with regard to the education of the Depressed 
Classes in the Patna Division, to suit the particular needs of the communities that 
could be regarded as depressed. A similar range was on view on the desirability 
of the exercise in the Bhagalpur Division. H.C. Sen, the Magistrate of Bhagalpur, 
pointed to the difference with the Census list and indicated that communities 
such as Ahir, Kumhar and Bhat could not be regarded as Untouchables.™ G.C. 
Banarji, the officiating Magistrate of Monghyr, suggested that Untouchables could 
be divided into two classes—those who did ‘filthy acts’ and those who did not. 
Included in the former category were castes such as Mehtars who removed night 
soil and Haris and Doms who carried carcasses and corpses.” The condition of 
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these castes, he emphatically argued, should not be improved by education, for, 
‘if they are educated, no Mehtars to clean latrines and no Doms or Haris to remove 
corpses would be available in the future’. For the other group, however, he thought 
fit to provide free and compulsory education. Finally, for communities such as 
Dharis, Dusadhs and Musahar, some of whose members were classified as crim- 
inals, he suggested that they be brought together in colonies and taught trades 
such as carpentry. The one positive view on offer was from W.H. Boyce, the 
Magistrate of Purnea, who hoped that the acquisition of industrial skills would 
lead to an increase in wage earning capacities, improving the images of lower 
classes ‘in their own eyes and in the eyes of the higher classes’, though even he 
cautioned that any movement ‘must be extremely gradual and cautious’ .# 

In the Tirhut Division, too, officers noted the split between two kinds of 
depressed groups. J.R. Makeig-Jones, the District Officer of Saran, reckoned that 
though Bhats, Jogis, Kewats, Nat, Pasi, Sonar and a few other castes had been 
listed under the Depressed category, they were not Untouchables. They could all 
be educated and, indeed, were being educated alongside children of other com- 
munities in the local pathsalas, so that their improvement could be ‘upon the 
ordinary lines open to the classes which are not depressed’ .” In contrast were the 
untouchable classes including Dhobis, Doms, Dusadhs, Halalkhors, Chamars and 
Musahars who ‘perform work which is indispensable to the health and well-being 
of the community’, the aims of whose education must be to conform to this role. 
In his judgment, the kind of education being envisaged by the State would make 
them learn nothing ‘except to despjse their own caste and the trade to which they 
have been accustomed’, so that the ‘effects of education upon the untouchables 
will be tq make them unfit for duty which they must perform’. In the absence of 
any alternative mechanisms for undertaking the jobs being currently performed 
by the Untouchables, the crusade for improvement, in his view, was nothing but 
‘sentimental, ill-informed and positively harmful’. Other reports from Tirhut Divi- 
sion were also quite negative, some officers going so far as to deny that there was 
any reason for considering the Depressed to be discriminated against. Davies, the 
Sub-divisional officer of Samastipur, for instance, wrote that the entire project 
was ill conceived since ‘all the castes . . . mentioned have a definite place in society, 
however humble. They are in no way harassed nor are they actively kept in a pos- 
ition of inferiority by the higher classes’.” Naturally, in such reasoning, they 
were not expected to be discontented and ‘to educate them on the same lines as 
the higher castes can only produce a mischievous result by disturbing the balance 
of society’. His superior officer, the Magistrate of Darbhanga also went along 
with this view and suggested that the Depressed Classes in the sense of ‘a con- 
siderable population forcibly kept down in the social scale and oppressed by the 
other higher classes standing outside their social life are practically non-existent 
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in these parts. It is also . . . a mistake to classify all “untouchables” under the cat- 
egory of the “Depressed Classes”.°! Distinction ought to be made, he said, between 
Untouchables such as Telis and Sunris who had moved up the social ladder and 
Chamars, Doms, Dusadhs, Halalkhors and Musahars, the ‘real’ Depressed Classes, 
who could not have their children mix freely with those of other castes at schools 
and playgrounds. They also tended to be the poorest classes, he wrote, but ‘there 
is no reason to feel that they are in any way oppressed or discontented with their 
lot’. Education, if provided to them, must be of the most elementary kind, certainly 
not to a standard that would ‘tempt them to throw off their caste profession . . . in 
which case it would be difficult to replace them’. 

On the basis of these reports, the Commissioner of the Tirhut Division offered 
his own views that underlined yet again the discrepancy between the Census reports 
and the ‘real’ community of the Depressed and reservations that were expressed 
with respect to their education. Sunris and Telis, he submitted, were not depressed 
while Ahirs, Dusadhs and Dhobis were capable for combining for their own social 
improvement. These developments, he cautioned, were to be carefully watched 
lest they ‘degenerate into class antagonisms’, and only in the limited case of com- 
munities such as Doms and Chamars where admission to common schools was 
not found in practice should any scheme for improvement be thought of.” 

The reports received from the officers were clearly indicative of the fact that 
the abstraction of a collective body of ‘non’ or marginal Hindus on the basis of 
education was fraught with considerable difficulties. Not only was this with respect 
to distinctions between ‘unclean’ and ‘untouchable’, ‘depressed’ and ‘untouchable’ 
etc., but also with respect to the demarcations between the Untouchables and 
Criminals. In its assessment of the reports submitted by the various commissioners 
and other officers, the provincial government was constrained to observe that 
‘the lists furnished by the District Officers . . . are not exactly in accordance with 
the instructions . . . . Many of them contain the names not only of untouchable 
castes, but also other depressed classes and criminal tribes’.” And as far as the 
measures for improvement were concerned, there were practical difficulties, both 
for the Depressed Classes in general and for ‘those large communities of the de- 
pressed classes among whom many criminals were found’, in particular. The latter 
included castes such as Dusadhs and Doms, both of which were widely scattered 
communities across the state, and which, generally speaking, did not ‘as a rule 
have a bad name for criminality’ and were ‘as honest as can be expected of a class 
in poor circumstances’. But the presence of groups such as Magahiyas in their 
midst implied that it was ‘not feasible to do much for these depressed classes’ 
save for the police to ‘tighten control with the help of the Criminal Tribes Act’. 

In its reply to the Imperial government, the provincial government, basing itself 
on the general tenor of the views expressed by its officers, put forward the opinion 


*! Ibid. 
© L.F. Morshead, Commr, Tirhut Div to Chief Secy, GBO, 8 Nov. 1916. 
® Note dated 18 Dec. 1916. 
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that in Bihar only the scavenging castes were, properly speaking, depressed. It 
reiterated that in accordance with the Imperial government’s guideline wherein 
the term depressed could only be applied to those whose children were not admitted 
on an equal footing as those of other castes while excluding those suffering from 
‘mere social disabilities’ or ‘general disadvantages such as attach to the humbler 
classes of cultivators and landless’, communities such as Musahars and Telis, 
whom some other officers had recognised as Depressed, were not properly so. 
These communities were found to be pretty well off by the above criteria, the 
evidence being ‘distinctly against these castes not being admitted to schools on 
the same terms as the other castes in the few cases in which they desire education’. 
The government proposed, therefore, that for the three Bihar divisions of Tirhut, 
Patna and Bhagalpur, only the castes of Bhangi, Halalkhor, Hari, Mehtar and 
Dom ought to be considered Depressed.” 


Representing the Excluded, 1919-35 


The question of representation became a fourth (other than social-religious, 
criminality and education), and perhaps the most important, concern through which 
a community of the Depressed was articulated in the colonial period. The issue 
found an early expression in the resolution passed by the Government of Bengal 
in 1885 in support of the ethnographic project that was inaugurated by Herbert 
Risley. ‘It has been the policy of the government’, the note said, ‘to encourage 
researches which tend to throw light upon the actual life of the general mass of 
the population, which even now is not adequately represented either by the ver- 
nacular press, or by any of the various public bodies and associations’ .% This was 
not yet representation in the political sense, but rather with a view to intervening 
in order to administer and ‘reform’. ‘Social reforms,’ Risley wrote, ‘are beginning 
to be discussed by the leaders of the Hindu society, and a time may come when 
Government will be invited to exercise its influence in such matters’ .% However, 
from the first decades of the twentieth century, especially after the Morley-Minto 
reforms, it is evident that the descriptions and delineation of caste groups gained 
greater salience through being tied to the issue of political representation. This 
was evident both among the colonial officials and Hindu Indians, the latter fearing 
a diminishing of their numbers that stood to affect their position in considerations 
of representative government. The granting of a separate electorate to Muslims 
under the 1909 reforms and the attempt at the time of the 1911 Census to classify 
Depressed Classes separately further added to this anxiety.” 


™ GBO, Pol (Spl.), Flle 444, 1919, H. Mcpherson. Chief Secy, GBO to Secy, Reforms Committee 
(Pranchise). 

* Note dated 30 Apal 1885. Cited in Bandyapadhyay, Caste, Polincs and the Raj, pp. 34-35. 

™ Risley, Tribes and Castes, VoL I, p. 1x. 

” Vijay Prashad argues that the shuddhi and sangathan movements among militant Hindus and 
tabligh and tanzim movements among Muslim orthodoxy emerged partly as a means to draw more 
numbers into their respective camps, in the context of the above measures. See Prashad, Untouchable 
Freedom: A Social History of a Dalu Community, Delhi, 2001, Ch. 4 
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In Bihar, the idea that colonial officials had a special responsibility towards 
securing fair representation for Untouchables was outlined in a note of 1919 that 
put forward the view that the government was now concerned with ‘classes who 
are depressed in the sense that they are unlikely to be able to secure any or at least 
a fair share in the administration of the country by the exercise of the franchise, 
and whose interests, if not represented by nomination, will be in danger of being 
overlooked’ .™ The issue also came up in response to the points that were raised at 
the Pama session of the Reforms (Franchise) Committee in 1919. The South- 
borough Committee, as this Franchise Committee was known, however, failed to 
evolve any new criteria for demarcating the community of Untouchables, relying 
instead on the 1911 Census. Not all the criteria laid out in the 1911 Census were 
considered relevant, though, the committee limiting the category of ‘Others’ (that 
is, being neither Brahmans nor non-Brahmans) to include castes and tribes contri- 
buting more than one million of the total population, which were denied access to 
the interior of Hindu temples and fell within categories 7-10 of the 1911 Census 
classification, that is, tribes and castes generally described as ‘untouchables’ .” 

There was an assumption in early decades of the twentieth century that it would 
be possible to identify Untouchables throughout the country on a uniform basis. 
The Government of India’s despatch of 1919 thus assumed that save ‘the differ- 
ences in the rigidity of their exclusion’, they were all more or less in a similar 
position as the Panchamas of Madras.'® This point was soon given up, however, 
with subsequent enquiries into constitutional arrangements opting for provincial 
classifications, a proposition that found favour with the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission set up in 1928, under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon. 

As in other provinces, the governments of Bihar and Orissa were also invited 
by the Commission to submit a memorandum on the working of the reforms in 
the province and to comment on the numbers and status of the Depressed Classes. 
However, by now the British had become more cautious regarding their inter- 
vention in the Indian political arrangements that were related to social/religious 
distinctions. This was evident in the Government of India’s reply to the Simon 
Commission’s request for precise information on the Depressed Classes in India: 


Though officers of Government have from time to time attempted to estimate 
the total number of depressed classes in the country, the Government of India 
have consistently avoided themselves making any precise classification of the 
groups forming what are called depressed classes, if only on the ground that 
owing to the social disabilities to which members of the depressed classes are 
exposed it would be in the highest degree undesirable that any official 


* GBO, Pol (Spl), File 444, 1919. 

” Reports of the Southborough Committee and Government of India’s Despatch on Them, nd. 
p. 61. Criteria 7 to 10 were: denial of access to the interior of temples; causing polluuon by touch 
oc within certain distance, burying thelr dead; eating beef, do not revere the cow. 

40 Marc Galanter, Competing Equalities: Law and the Backward Classes in India, Delhi, 1984, 
p. 125. 
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authorization might appear to extend to such classification. The fluidity of 
social distinctions and the efforts of the classes lowest in the scale, aided by the 
social reformers to improve their status make it more desirable that Government 
should abstain from doing anything which would tend to give rigidity to these 
distinctions . . . the question whether or not any group of the community is 
socially depressed or treated as untouchable is a matter of local custom. '!®! 


This posture was clearly disingenuous. The Government had, in the past, played 
a critical role in organising bodies of knowledge through which the Depressed 
Classes/Untouchables could be organised as a distinct social/political category. 
And in the course of its deliberations in Bihar, the Simon Commission was able to 
coax the Government into admitting that there had indeed been attempts at precisely 
defining the Depressed Classes. However, instead of the list deriving from the 
Census (as had been the case with the Southborough Committee), the operational 
definition for the Simon Commission was based on the information provided by 
the education department. In its memorandum, the Government of Bihar said that 
‘the tribes and castes to be included among (i) aboriginals and (ii) untouchables 
have now been defined’. Upon being queried by the Chairman and other members 
on what was meant by the phrase ‘it has now been defined’, J.A. Hubback, Special 
Officer, Reforms, replied that ‘from 1917 qnwards a definition has been imposed 
by the education department to separate out who are untouchables and who are 
aborigines. As far as I can recollect, the way it is done is by naming the caste or 
tribe names of the people who are to be considered under that definition’ .'@ 

The problem was complicated, however, by the fact that these groups might 
not necessarily be politically depressed. Certainly not in the same measure as 
those in other provinces. The government noted instead that ‘the province... 
does not in fact contain any large number of definite depressed classes, whose 
conditions constitute, as it is understood in some other provinces, a special adminis- 
trative problem’, though ‘at the same time there are a large number of people liv- 
ing in more or less depressed conditions, who are not able to secure representation 
through the exercise of the franchise’.! There were two issues involved here. 
First, the question of disability on account of caste could not be based on a pan- 
Indian criteria. About Bihar and Orissa in particular, it was observed that ‘although 
there are large numbers belonging to the untouchable castes, in general... the 
connection between theoretical untouchability and practical disability is less close 
{than in the South], and a special investigation might show that the number of 
those denied equal rights in the matter of schools, water and the like is less than 
the total given for depressed classes in these areas’ .!™ Second, numbers could 

'* Gol, Memorandum submitted to the India Statutory Commission by the Government of India, 
Calcutta, 1930, pp. 1340-41. 

‘= GBO, Oral Evidence Presented before the Indian Statutory Commission, n d., p. A~22. 


*° GBO, Memorandum for the Indian Statutory Commission on the workang of the Reforms in 
Behar, Patna, 1928. 


Gol, Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol I, Survey, London, 1930, p. 41. According 
to the list provided by the provincial government, there were 20 Depressed Classes in Bihar. 
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change depending on the issue under consideration, with those causing pollution 
not being the same as those denied access to the interior of a temple, which number 
was again different from those whose children were refused the facilities of a 
school.'% 

The question of numbers was up for grabs in the Indian political scene. ‘Our 
untouchable brethren will recognise their own strength’, Ambedkar wrote in 1927, 
‘once they realize that Muslims cannot do without us and equally Hindus cannot 
do without us. They alone have the power to bring about a decisive shift one way 
or the other’.'™ It was felt, therefore, that when the government undertook the 
task of elucidating principles of representation, clarity should be maintained about 
the criteria to be adopted. However, the Simon Commission refused to elaborate 
on these criteria, suggesting instead the creation of a specially appointed body, 
one of whose tasks would be to frame for each province a definition of ‘depressed 
classes’ and to determine their numbers as so defined.'” 

Inquiries of the Simon Commission threw up three other interesting propositions 
from the side of the British. First, even the provincial basis for demarcating the 
Depressed Classes as a distinct category was problematic since there were regional 
variations." Second, there were doubts about the desirability of marking caste in 
collective terms, as had been done in the Census operations till date. ‘It is a very 
serious thing,’ Simon observed, ‘to make a list of everybody in that caste and say 
you are all of you depressed; I do not care what your personal experience may be, 
you must be counted as depressed caste’. He did not want to put them in a list 
‘because it seems like saying “there you are and there you stay”, which might 
mean ‘putting back some of those who have come to be outside’.!” Drawing 
upon these was the third important issue, viz., the method of election, through 
joint or separate electorates. In its discussions with the officers of the Bihar gov- 
ernment, the Commission had observed that the only possible way in which an 
electoral roll for a separate electorate of the Depressed Classes could be prepared 
was on the basis of caste—‘they have to put down everybody who is found in that 
class in a particular caste, excluding those who have not got the electoral quali- 
fication’.!!° However, such a move not only presented practical difficulties, it also 
implied ‘stigmatising each individual voter on the list’. It also implied ‘stereotyping 
the differences between the depressed classes and the remainder of the Hindus’, 


'® Tbld., pp. 39-41. 

* Cited in M.S. Gore, The Social Context of Ideology: Ambedkar's Political and Social Thought, 
Delhi, 1993, p. 97. : 

10 Gol, Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol Il, Recommendations, London, 1930, 
p- 67. 

1 Oral Evidence, p. A-31. This was especially remarked with respect to conditions in UP 
where the Commission felt that those who were outcastes in one part of the province were not 
necessarily so in another. 

1 Oral Evidence, pp. Al1-12; A25-31. 

w Thid., p. A-31. 
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which would ‘introduce a new and serious bar to their ultimate practical amal- 
gamation with others’, even though the Commission noted that most Depressed 
Classes Associations that appeared before it favoured separate electorates.!!! From 
the Commission’s viewpoint, what was needed was a system of reservations in 
the non-Muhammadan seats wherein only the credentials of the candidates to 
adequately represent the interests of the Depressed Classes would have to be 
verified. The Government of Bihar differed with the Commission, raising once 
again the question of definition and the problems with the alternative suggested 
by the Commission. More critically, it even argued that the entire exercise was 
possibly misguided. “The uplift of the Depressed Classes’, the provincial govern- 
ment observed, ‘is not likely to be promoted by means of an increase in their 
representation in the Council. They will profit more by the exercise by the Governor 
of his power to protect them from discriminatory legislations and from any action 
which tends to cause them serious prejudices’ .'!? 

The 1930s presented two more important administrative landmarks to rethink 
the question of untouchability and demarcate a separate category of Depressed 
Classes—the Census of 1931 and the deliberations of a new Franchise Committee. 
Though the two exercises had different orientations, it was also clear that a common 
political context provided the background to them. J.H. Hutton, the Census Com- 
missioner, observed a few decades after the event, that at the time of the 1931 
Census another round of political reforms appeared imminent that complicated 
the many difficulties faced in getting an exact return of numbers of ‘exterior’ 
castes.'? These included the efforts of the Hindu Mahasabha to get all Hindus to 
be returned as Hindus only with no qualification of caste or sect, the desire of some 
members of the Depressed Classes to raise their social status by adopting other 
names, and the realisation by some others that their future prospects depended on 
swelling their numbers by ensuring that all members of the Depressed Classes were 
enumerated as such. The Census Commissioner, in turn, was also conscious that 
in part, the current operations were designed to yield ‘useful’ information om the 
community of the Depressed with an eye to their representation in the body politic. 

Like the Simon Commission before it, the Census authorities abandoned the 
idea of a pan-Indian test for ascertaining untouchability. Instead they pointed to 
the fact that caste could be also be regionally and context specific, as had been ac- 
knowledged in the Government of India’s memorandum to the Simon Commission 
in 1928. Conditions differed from district to district and even village to village 
within the same district, depending on the relative population of various castes.'' 


0 Report of Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. II, Recommendations, p. 65. 

n? Gol, View of Local Governments on the Recommendations of the Indian Statutory Commission, 
Calcutta, 1930. This, however, seems to be a one-off view and did not preclude the Bihar 
Government's participation in future exercises regarding franchise and means of representation for 
the Depressed Classes. 

1 J H. Hutton, Caste ın India: Its Nature, Functions and Origins, London, 1963, fourth edn. 
The term ‘exterior castes’ had been suggested by the Census Commissioner of Assam, and was 
preferred to the term Depressed Classes that was felt to be derogatory, p. 210. 

IH Gol, Census of India, 1931, Vol. VII, part I, Bikar and Orissa, Pata, 1933, p. 284. 
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Differences could also be in terms of the self-perception of the members of the 
community: ‘A Dosadh, intercepted on his way home from a meeting of his caste 
sabha would prefer to be referred to as a Gahlot Rajput. But, were it a question of 
securing special educational facilities or of the reservation of a specified quota of 
government appointments, not only the average Dosadh but an overwhelming 
number of other castes who do not figure in the present list [1931 Census] at all 
would clamour for it, the Census noted.'!5 It was obvious that this fluidity was 
within the context of the policies adopted by the colonial State, that various low 
castes were being constituted and were constituting themselves in specific ways 
as Depressed or Kshatriyas or Brahmans partly in response to the initiatives of 
the State. Nevertheless, the State maintained a posture of innocence, its debate 
being restricted to determining the most ‘objective’ criteria through which the 
Depressed Classes could be classified. 

From the point of view of the State, Hutton suggested, provincial information 
on the ‘exterior’ castes could be obtained by focusing on the right to use public 
conveniences—roads, wells and schools. ‘If this be taken as the primary test,’ he 
counselled, ‘religious disabilities and the social disabilities involved by them may 
be regarded as contributors only’.'"* It was also suggested that Muslims and Chris- 
tians, as also the Hill and Forest tribes, should be generally excluded from the 
category of the Exterior Castes. No specific definition of depressed castes was 
framed and no more precise instructions were issued to the superintendents of 
Census operations. Given the wide provincial variations, Hutton thought it unwise 
to tie down the superintendents of Census operations with too meticulous instruc- 
tions. A series of nine tests were suggested instead: 


(i) Whether the caste or class in question can be served by clean Brahmans 
or not; 
(iD whether the caste or class in question can be served by the barbers, water- 
carriers, tailors, etc., who serve the caste Hindus; 
(iif) whether the caste in question pollutes a high-caste Hindu by contact or by 
proximity, 
(iv) whether the caste or class in question is one from whose hands a caste 
Hindu can take water; 
(v) whether the caste or class in question is debarred from using public con- 
veniences, such as roads, ferries, wells or schools; 
(vi) whether the caste or class in question is debarred from the use of Hindu 
temples; 
(vii) whether in ordinary social intercourse a well-educated member of the 
caste or class in question will be treated as an equal by high-caste men of 
the same qualifications; 


u5 Ibid., pp. 284-85. 
us Hutton, Caste in India, p. 194. 
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(vat) whether the caste or class in question is merely depressed on account of 
its own ignorance, illiteracy or poverty, and but for that, would be subject 
to no social disability; 

(ix) whether it is depressed on account of the occupation followed, and whether 
but for that occupation it would be subject to no social disability.'” 


These tests, as Hutton himself suggested, were ambiguous and unlikely to yield 
consistent results across the country. In Bihar especially, ad hoc criteria were 
adopted to include ‘Hinduised’ tribals, nomadic and criminal tribes within the 
category of the Depressed, even as the idea of a sharp distinction between castes 
and tribes was maintained.''* The reason why this could be so was partly 
methodological: 


The test suggested by the term ‘aboriginal’ is ethnological, whereas the test 
suggested by the use of the term ‘Depressed Classes’ is social and economic 
and religious but not racial or ethnological; and the tests variously applied to 
distinguish ‘Depressed Classes’ represent a conglomeration of overlapping 
tests not based on any single and simple principle. And this is why in the Census 
‘Tables’ we find some tribes are classed both as ‘aborigines’ and as ‘Depressed 
Classes’! 


Perhaps even more significantly, the Census operations once again underlined 
the logic that the nature of the brief before an enumerating authority helped shape 
the official identity of various collectives of Indians in specific ways. 


At the same time it should be stated that the Indian Franchise Committee of 
1932 (in agreement with the provincial committee) excluded these tribes 
altogether from the category of the Depressed Classes by reason of their 
aboriginal origin. Their view apparently was that in any scheme which might 
be devised for the electoral representation of special communities, the interests 
of Bhuyias, etc., would be more closely akin to those of the primitive tribes 
proper than those of the depressed Hindus. And there is much to be said in 
support of this view. Indeed, there is some overlapping between the lists of 
primitive tribes and Depressed Classes which appear in the present report and 


7 Thid., p. 195. 

"'8Tt was observed, for instance, that barring those who had converted to Christianity, educational 
standards among the. primitive tribes were extremely low, perhaps even lower than that of the 
Depressed Classes. But, the Census authorities noted, ‘they stand on a different footing. In the first 
place they are (or originally were) entirely outside the Hindu society, and were thus unaffected by 
its laws and institutions . . . a Santal formerly was conscious of no inferiority complex, nor is the 
unspoilt Santaj today. He is sturdy, independent and utterly proud’. Census of India, 193], VoL 
VI, pert I, p. 285. 

n9 Gol, Report of the Indian Franchise Committee, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1932, pp. 202-3. 
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which, be it noted, were not compiled solely with a view to the particular problem 
confronting the franchise committee'™ (emphasis mine). 


The Franchise Committee referred to by the Census was an expert body set up in 
December 1931 on the recommendation of the First Round Table Conference to 
investigate the question of representation for the impending constitutional reform. 
Headed by the Marquis of Lothian, the committee, in February 1932, once again 
drew attention to the fact the under the new constitutional arrangement, some way 
had to be found to secure better representation for the Depressed Classes, since 
‘the method of representation by nomination is no longer regarded as appro- 
priate’.'?! In the past, diverse elements had been grouped together under the 
category of the Depressed for the administrative convenience of the government 
with regard to questions relating to social and economic uplift. So long as these 
strategies of uplift were the objectives, the committee felt, the lack of precision 
gave mse to no public criticism. But ‘if the “Depressed Classes” are to be recognized 
as a distinct element of the population for political purposes, it is necessary, so far 
as possible, to have a more precise classification of them’. At an initial meeting of 
the Committee it was decided that the term Depressed Classes should not include 
the primitive or aboriginal tribes, nor would it include those Hindus who were 
only economically poor and in other ways backward but not regarded as Untouch- 
ables. Denial of access to the interior of an ordinary temple and causing pollution 
by touch or within a certain distance, corresponding to heads 7 and 8 of the Census 
definition of 1911, were upheld as the markers of untouchability. However, when 
local governments were asked to delineate the communities to be included among 
the Depressed Classes, they were posed a more open question—‘What com- 
munities would include as belonging to the Depressed Classes? Would you include 
classes other than untouchables, and, if so, which?’!” The result was that far from 
securing a consistent answer, the Lothian Committee, as various other committees 
before it, found itself faced with several different criteria for identifying the 
Depressed across the various provinces.'* 

The case of Bihar and Orissa attracted particular attention. The provincial gov- 
ernment chose not to directly answer the question posed by the Committee and 
instead submitted a note by its Chief Secretary that made four significant obser- 
vations. First, it reiterated the point that the problem of the Depressed Classes 
was not so acute in Bihar as in the South. Second, it sought to distinguish between 


1» Census of India, 1931, VoL VI, part 1, p. 285. 

18 Gol, Report of the Indian Franchise Committee, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1932, p. 109. - 

12 Ibid., p 245. 

'D This need not necessarily be considered a froblem. In his note on the subject, Ambedkar 
pointed out to the Franchise Committee that it would be impractical to expect the same test to 
apply uniformly across the country in the literal sense. However, if the tests were used ın a notional 
sense, it would be possible to démarcate the castes that would rank among the Depressed, across all 
provinces. ‘Note by Dr B.R. Ambedkar’, in Report of the Indian Franchise Committee, Vol. I, 
p. 201. 
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Depressed Classes and tribes. The problem of the tribes, though real, the note said, 
‘is entirely distinct from the problem of low caste Hindus mainly by reason of the 
fact that unlike the low caste Hindus, who are scattered over the whole of the pro- 
vince, they are congregated in certain districts in which they outnumber the Aryan 
residents’.'* Third, castes which suffered from religious disabilities but were 
otherwise favourably placed socially and economically (Kalwar, Teli), were to be 
excluded from the list of the Depressed for the purpose of franchise, which then 
left nine major Depressed Castes—Chamar (Mochi), Chaupal, Dhobi, Dusadh, 
Dom (Halalkhor, Hari), Kurariar, Lalbegi, Musahar and Pasi, as being within the 
community of the Depressed. And with respect to these castes, the Chief Secretary 
made a rather interesting observation that undermined the basic postulate of the 
Franchise Committee: 


It is doubtful how far religious disabilities really affect their position; the 
religious disabilities, e.g., access to a well or a temple, vary from district to 
district or even from village to village. If the other inhabitants of a village are 
high caste Brahmans or.conservative Rajputs, a small colony of Chamars or 
Doms or possibly of Duasdhs might not be allowed access to a well, but in 
other villages they would not be interfered with. Their inferiority rests not so 
much on the existence of some religious disabilities, as on the fact that they are 
usually landless labourers who are consequently poverty-stricken and ill- 
educated. '” 


The 13-member Bihar and Orissa Provincial Franchise Committee nominated by 
the government gave a similarly restricted list while observing that the only classes 
which could be called Depressed were Musahars, Dusadhs, Chamars, Doms, Pan, 
Pasi and Mehtars. These together did not form a large enough number and were 
too scattered to justify a separate electoral role, the provision of which would 
therefore be both ‘unwise and unworkable’ .!* The total number of the Depressed 
Classes suggested by the Provincial Franchise Committee was 4.3 million, which 
was slightly lower than the figure of 5—6 million suggested by the Government, 
and was accepted as the final figure by the Indian Franchise Committee. 

Thus, in sum, Depressed Classes, defined as Untouchables, based on criteria 7 
and 8 laid out in the 1911 Census, was accepted as final, even as the controversy 
over precise groups and exact numbers continued. Based on these observations, 
Depressed Classes were finally listed on a Schedule drawn up through an Act of 
the Government of India in 1935 and gained a new official identity—Scheduled 
Castes. Twenty-two castes were listed on the Schedule for Bihar as a whole and a 
few more for the Dhanbad sub-division in Manbhum district. 


1 Report of the Indian Franchise Commuttee, Vol. I, pp. 161-62. 
'S Thid. 
> Ibid.. pp 129-30. 
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Where does that leave the Criminal Tribes? Not surprisingly, given the pre- 
judicial manner in which they had been classified by the State, they were relegated 
to a position beyond the Scheduled Castes, their future awaiting an even more 
muted response than the measures adopted for ‘upliftment’—education, repre- 
sentation—of the Untouchables. It is instructive to note, too, that the view of a 
different social location and future prospects of the Untouchables and Criminal 
Tribes had by now been internalised by important sections of the Indian community 
as well. Writing in 1930, Babasaheb Ambedkar commented on the contrasting 
locations Of Criminal Tribes and Untouchables in the Indian social order: 


The Criminal Tribes live in the plains in the close proximity, if not in the 
midst of civilized life. Because they subsist by organised robbery and dacoity, 
they are for the reason prosecuted by the Government of India as Criminal 
Tribes . . . . Like the Criminal Tribes the Untouchables also live in the midst of 
civilized Hindu society and possess a degree of culture and morality which 
completely separates them from the Primitive Tribes and the Criminal Tribes!” 
(emphasis mine). 


And at a more particular level, Rajendra Prasad wrote to AV. Thakkar on 28 July 
1937: 


The position with regard to Doms is this. There are two classes of Doms, both 
of whom belong to the lowest strata of the society and both of them belong to 
one caste which is thoroughly untouchable in these parts. One of them belongs 
to Criminal Tribes .... The other is not a criminal tribe at all... . The question, 
therefore, is not the treatment of Depressed Classes but of dealing with Crim- 
inal Tribes. In this there may be, and probably there is, much room for improve- 
ment.... But the question of these Maghia Doms, as these people are called, 
should not be confused with the question of Harijan uplift.” 


Conclusion 


The demarcation of a community of Scheduled Castes, drawn up for electoral 
purposes, was arrived at through a series of investigations undertaken by the 
colonial State. This article has argued that the particular view of tribes becoming 
Hindus, distance from upper castes in matters of religion, education as a ground 
for discrimination, and finally issues of representation were some of the rubrics 
through which the knowledge about Scheduled Castes was constructed. In all 
these exercises, whenever ‘native opinion’ was addressed, it implied the view of 
the ‘respectable’ sections of the Indian society with the self-representation of the 


'7 B.R. Ambedkar, ‘Civilization or Felony’, Writings and Speeches, Vol. V, pp. 127-44. 
'™ Rajendra Prasad, Correspondence and Select Documents, Vol. I, Valmiki Chaudhari, ed., 
Delhi, 1984, p. 71. 
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caste groups under consideration being marginalised. We have also argued that 
the exact community marked out as Depressed/Untouchable always remained 
tentative and, what is more, each enumerative exercise threw up a different set of 
castes and in different numbers. The reason for this is not difficult to imagine as 
the listing of the populations under consideration was closely tied to the reason 
why a particular enumerative exercise was being attempted. However, since the 
time the communities were listed on a Schedule in 1935, they seem to have gained 
a greater stability and today almost seem ‘natural’. 

The second major strand of argument deals with the development of an under- 
standing of the Scheduled Caste communities parallel with the discourse on Crim- 
inal Tribes. The point that we wish to make is that the Scheduled Castes were not 
only described as being different from those ‘above’ them, but also segregated 
from communities ‘below’ them. This was done by focusing on the different occu- 
pations and life-styles of these communities, with a far greater stigma being 
attached to the modes of life practised by the Criminal Tribes. This view, though 
developed by the colonial State, soon found favour with important segments of 
the Indian society. The implication of this was that the engagement with the place 
of the Harijans/Depressed/Scheduled Castes in the emerging nation was far more 
than was the case with the Criminal Tribes, the consequences of which stay with 
us today. 


Meeting at the threshold, at the edge 
of the carpet or somewhere in between?! 
Questions of ceremonial in princely India 
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In the interaction between Indian princes and British political officers, ceremonial played 
a prominent part, especially un forms of salutation and seating arrangements. Hence, the 
question of a Brinsh Resident, quoted in the title of this article, on the proper ceremonial at 
a Maharaja's visit. The Political Department felt convinced that ceremonial, ‘a bit of bunting’ 
in Lord Lytton's patronising words, met a deeply felt oriental need for pomp and circumstance. 
Some officers, however, acknowledged that in princely states, the maintenance of regal 
splendour could be more important than sound administration. Similar shades of opinion 
can be found among social scientists studying court ceremonial. Is ceremonial the hand- 
maiden of political power or ıs it rather the other way round? 


Introduction 


A common metaphor for the South Asian region is the multi-coloured mosaic. In 
the course of centuries many migrant groups forced their way into the subcontinent 
and entered into cultural interactions with the people already settled there. In 
consequence, the region harbours a great variety of ethnic communities, linguistic- 
families and religious doctrines. It meant a formidable task for the British colonial 
government to establish a proper administrative control of that diverse multitude. 
To serve that purpose, a large state project of enumeration and classification was 
started after the middle of the nineteenth century. Historians have extensively 


! This title is derived from a letter by the Resident of Mysore, 1 July 1905, asking headquarters 
for informanon on the ceremonial to be observed at exchange visits between the Governor of 
Madras and the Maharaja of Mysore, in “Ceremonial on Official Visits, 1905’, in Onental and India 
Office Collections (OIOC) of the British Library, London. Funds for travel and research in London 
were kindly granted by the Netherlands Organisation for Scientific Research (NWO), The Hague. 
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studied this counting of Indian religions and castes in their search for an explanation 
of the emergence of new identities. Groups that had been defined for bureaucratic 
purposes began to behave as communities, as the government was distributing 
political, educational and employment benefits along these official lines of demar- 
cation. The result was not only the construction of new identities, but also social 
tension and conflict. 

British India did not cover the whole subcontinent. Before Independence (1947), 
about two-fifths of Indian territory and one-fourth of the entire population had 
remained under indirect rule in states headed by Indian princes. It was impossible 
to travel from the Himalayas in the north to Cape Kanyakumari in the extreme 
south without time and again crossing the territory of an Indian Raja, Maharaja or 
Nawab. There were no less than 600 of these states, the majority tiny and insig- 
nificant like the hundreds of ‘village-states’ in Kathiawad; but some of them, like 
Hyderabad and Kashmir, of similar size to England and France. They may have 
been an enrichment of the total mosaic, but did not ease administrative control. 
Existing as a political system alongside directly ruled British India, the princely 
states differed so widely among themselves that uniform treatment of them was 
difficult, if not impossible. Here, again, there was a need for bureaucratic classi- 
fication and the construction of some hierarchical order. This relationship between 
princely India and the British paramount power forms the main subject of this 
article, focusing on ceremonial as a constitutive part of that relationship. 

Some of these princely states date back from the time before the establishment 
of the Mughal dynasty in Delhi which ruled over large parts of India until 1857. 
Others had come up as the result of a resistance movement against Mughal domin- 
ance or were founded by a dissident Mughal elite. Together they represented a 
wide array of political forces, held together by what has been called the cultural- 
symbolic constitution of India that made them render at least a formal allegiance 
to the Mughal emperor. That constitution embraced diverse elements including 
classificatory schemes, legal codes, ceremonial procedures and rules of etiquette. 
The bestowal of a robe of honour in court from the hands of the Mughal ruler 
became central to this system of fealty. According to Buckler, it rested on the idea 
that the king, by the donning of clothes (khelat), incorporated into his body the 
persons of those who shared his rule. The reciprocal of the receipt of khelat was 
the offering of nazar, gold coins, and other presents, the amount and value being 
carefully graded and related to the rank of the person making the representation.” 

That constellation of political forces was continually in a state of flux, especially 
when the Mughal empire was increasingly losing control. Weaker states were 
crushed on the battlefield and bad rulers were forced to flee after internal rebellion 
or a revolution in a palace wing. Under British influence these political relations 
gradually lost their dynamic and became more rigid. Some Indian princes saw 


2 B.S. Cohn, ‘Representing Authority in Victonan India’, in Enc Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger, 
eds, The Invention of Tradition, Cambridge, 1983, p. 173; M.N. Pearson, ed., Legitimacy and 
Symbols: The South Asian Writings of F.W. Buckler, Ann Arbor, 1985, p. 179; Stewart Gordon, ed., 
Robes and Honor: The Medieval World of Investiture, New York, 2001. 
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their territories annexed by the East India Company, with others it was thought 
more prudent to conclude a treaty. Under these treaties, the princes maintained 
internal independence, but had to hand over their foreign policy and military 
defence to the British in return for a guarantee that their throne would be saved. 
With all these treaty states, the colonial government maintained an individual 
relationship, which was determined not only by the text of their treaties, but also 
by what came to be called ‘a mixture of history, theory and modern facts’ .? Cere- 
monial played a prominent part in that relationship. 

With the growth of the East India Company’s power, the treaties changed from 
alliances of mutual equality into relations of protective subordination. In the more 
important states, the colonial government was represented by Residents. The pos- 
ition of these political officers gradually changed. In 1789 Governor-General 
Cornwallis expected the Indian princes to consider the Residents at their courts as 
‘representatives of a government at least equal in power and dignity to their own’, 
but in the first part of the nineteenth century that policy was abandoned. Residents 
and other political officers were no longer representatives of an allied government, 
but assumed the duties of guardians on behalf of a politically and military superior 
power. No simple task, as John Malcolm observed in 1821: ‘to possess power, but 
seldom to exercise it’.* That dilemma was never to be fully solved. 

After 1857 the Government of India passed from the East India Company to 
the British Crown. The annexation of Indian states and their territories came to an 
end. The task of carrying on relations with the remaining states rested with a 
Foreign Department that stood immediately under the Viceroy (Governor-General). 
Later, that responsibility was transferred to a Political Department, indicating 
that the princely states were increasingly seen as part of internal affairs. 

From the second half of the nineteenth century, the Crown of England stood 
forth as the unquestioned ruler and paramount power in all India. Yet, the British 
were perfectly aware that they were a small minority. They ruled not only a vast 
and variegated population, but also a large number of greater and smaller princes 
who still thought themselves entitled to positions of independent authority in 
their own right. If the British tried to crush all remaining ambitions, they would 
risk uniting the princes and their subject populations in a joint opposition against 
them. But if they fostered pride of rank and position, they would encourage pre- 
tensions of independence, which they were unable to gratify. Lord Lytton was 
one of the first and most prominent Viceroys to take up the administrative challenge 
of regulating British relations with the Indian princes. 

Lytton was appointed to that lofty position in 1876. Although absolutely ignorant 
in matters relating to India, ‘knowing nothing of India except its myths’, as he 
frankly admitted, he became convinced the same year that the princes were a 
powerful aristocracy, which could be used to strengthen the stability of British 


> Report of the Indian States Committee, 1928-1929, London, 1929, pp. 23, 26. 

* Correspondence of Georg, First Marquis of Cornwallis, and Instructons by Sir John Malcolm, 
quoted in Adrian Sever, cd., Documents and Speeches on the Indian Princely States, Delhi, 1985, 
WoL I, pp. 86, 141. 
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rule. As a matter of course, they could not be granted any independent politica! 
power. ‘Fortunately for us, however,’ Lytton wrote to the Secretary of State for 
India, Lord Salisbury, ‘they are easily affected by sentiment, and susceptible to 
the influence of symbols to which facts very inadequately correspond’. What he 
had in mind was the conferring of ceremonial distinctions as titles, the number of 
gun salutes in their honour, and precedence at state receptions. In explanation, 
the just-arrived Viceroy confided to the Secretary of State: ‘The further East you 
go, the greater becomes the importance of a bit of bunting’ 5 

Lytton had his great moment at the turn of the years 1876-77, when he invited 
an impressive array of Indian princes, chiefs and other dignitaries to Delhi to 
announce Queen Victoria’s assumption of the new title of Kaiser-i-Hind. Extremely 
satisfied with this theatrical enterprise, he reported to Prime Minister Disraeli that 
the bestowal of small marks of honour on a ruling family, such as the right to a 
return visit from the Viceroy or a more honourable place in durbar, were quite as 
highly prized and appreciated as the more substantial benefits of augmented 
territory or revenue conferred in earlier times upon their family by an Aurangzeb 
or an Akbar.® ‘Rank and ceremonial,’ as Nuckolls points out, ‘were cheaper 
expedients as instruments of authority than soldiers and bullets’. 

In spite of the richness of the available historical material, rank and ceremonial 
have remained a rather neglected area of study in British relations with princely 
India. In the early days of Company rule, the British sought to maintain much of 
the existing feudal ceremonial as part of their attempt to take over the nominal 
authority of the Mughal. But as Bernard Cohn has shown, the meaning of robing 
shifted from incorporation to subordination, and the offering of presents was 
restricted as it was seen as a form of bribery. 

The fall of the Mughal empire resolved the contradiction of two co-existing 
cultural-symbolic centres, Mughal and British. A new order was ushered in, which 
required new means by which Indians could relate to the now dominant British 
power. Henceforth, the Indian states’ relations with the Crown were ranked in a 
hierarchy determined by objective data like their size and amount of revenue, the 
history of their political relations with the Mughal and the British, and a number 
of symbolic and ceremonial distinctions to which Indian rulers, in Lytton’s opinion, 
were so susceptible.® 

An important contribution to the study of these ceremonials was made in the 
1990 special issue of Modern Asian Studies on civil ritual in India, which contained 
several case studies on official interactions between British officers and Indian 
rulers. The present article may be seen as an attempt to resume that discussion. 


3 Quoted in the memorial volume by his daughter, Lady Betty Balfour, Lord Lytton's Indian 
Admunistration 1876—80: An Untold History, Delhi, 1988 (reprint), pp. 4, 110. See also Cohn, 
‘Representing Authonty’, p. 192. 

* Letter from Lytton to Disraeli, 30 Apr 1877, in Balfour, Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration, 
p- 108. 

7 Charles W Nuockolls, ‘The Durbar Incident’, Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 24 (3), 1990, p. 531. 

* Cohn, ‘Representing Authority’, pp. 172, 180. 
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Ed Haynes is presently working along similar lines with his research on different 
ways of presenting honour in Indian princely states after 1858, from orders of 
distinction to the award of medals and decorations.’ 


Ceremonial 


Matters of ceremonial were not laid down in a standard manual of the British 
administration. As practices and customs in the many princely courts differed 
widely, much was left to the discretion of the responsible officer on the spot. Yet, 
the selective conferment of distinctions by the paramount power was definitely 
meant to hierarchise the princes and chiefs in an administrative system that was 
easier to handle, as may also become clear from later attempts at regulation." In 
the following pages I intend to analyse the relations between Indian princes and 
British political officers, with special emphasis on the ceremonial element. For 
that purpose I will make use of the conceptual apparatus that has been developed 
by Erving Goffman.'' The concepts of Goffman, which are partly derived from 
the French sociologist Emile Durkheim, lent themselves reasonably well for a 
study of the ceremonial exchange between prince and political officer. 

Goffman makes a distinction between substantive rules and ceremonial rules. 
Substantive rules guide conduct in regard to matters felt to have significance in 
their own right, as for instance rules for the protection of property. The code 
which governs substantive rules comprises law and morality. Ceremonial rules 
guide conduct in matters felt to have secondary significance. They have their pri- 
mary importance as a conventionalised means of communication by which the 
individual expresses his own character or conveys his appreciation of the other 
participants in the situation. The code that covers ceremonial rules is incorporated 
in what is called etiquette. Goffman refers to linguistic, gestural and spatial forms 
of expression, which together form the ceremonial idiom. In the interaction be- 
tween Indian princes and British officers, this ceremonial idiom plays a prominent 
part, especially in the forms of salutation and observance of spatial distance. Hence, 
the urgent question of a British Resident, quoted in the title of this article, whether 
the Governor of Madras had to meet a visiting Maharaja at the threshold, at the 
edge of the carpet, or somewhere in between. 

According to Goffman, ceremonial relations can be symmetrical as well as 
asymmetrical. Therefore, he does not refer to power as a factor to enforce certain 
forms of deference and demeanour. Anna Byrson, on the other hand, states that 


* Special Issue of Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 24 (3), 1990. Ed Haynes, Indirect Izzat: Represennng 
Honor in the Indian ‘Princely’ States, 1858-1970, unpublished paper. 

"" See for instance the ‘Proceedings of the Committee on Ceremonials 1932’, R/2/508/150, in 
OIOC, London. On the lack of uniform pnnciples, see C.L. Tupper, comp., Indian Political Pracnce, 
a collection of the decisions of the Government of Indla in political cases, Calcutta, 1895, Vol. I, 
p. 239. 

" Erving Goffman, ‘The Nature of Deference and Demeanor’, American Anthropologist, Vol. 
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‘relations of dominance and submission are implicit within the code of manners’.!? 
Goffman does implicitly acknowledge the power factor when he observes that ‘to 
be pointedly refused an expected act of deference is often a way of being told that 
open insurrection has begun’.'* He also refers to frictions that might arise when 
people with incompatible ceremonial idioms enter into contact or when an indi- 
vidual is accorded deference of a misidentifying kind, especially when it places 
him in a lower position than he thinks right. 

Many British felt convinced that ceremonial, ‘a bit of bunting’ in Lytton’s patron- 
ising words, met a deeply felt oriental need for pomp and circumstance. Mbharajas 
and their less prominent brother princes were thought to be obsessed not only 
with large collections of elephants and Rolls Royces, but also with splendour and’ 
decorum. Butler, a former secretary to the Political Department, was also inclined 
to regard political ceremonial as primarily ornamental in nature, but he insisted 
that young political officers should follow a course of lectures on political cere- 
monial and ‘all those graceful courtesies of manner and conduct to which Indians 
attach supreme importance’. Former Resident Barton, on the other hand, was 
Virtually anticipating the later concept of the theatre state, when he wrote that in 
some princely states, the maintenance of regal splendour was more important 
than sound administration." 

This difference of opinion among British political officers can also be found 
among social scientists who study court ceremonial. Some of these scholars focus 
their analysis exclusively on the structures of political power and consider cere- 
monial and etiquette as a subordinate ornament without any relevance. This applies 
especially to Norbert Elias and his followers who regard court ceremonial as 
primarily moulded by a political agenda, meant to make power relations visible 
and to propagate the illustrious position of the ruler.'* Goffman also seems to 
understand ceremonial basically as an expression of an underlying power constel- 
lation, even though he does not make that point explicit. An opposite viewpoint 
has been formulated by Clifford Geertz in his well-known study of Bali as a 
theatre state. He argues that ritual and ceremonial in Bali are not meant to support 
political power, but rather political power is in the service of the performance of 
ritual.'’ Geertz is referring to large, religious rituals organised by the state. There 
is no lack of similar rituals in India, but here I want to restrict myself to the 
secular ceremonial, like the 1819 imperial coronation of Awadh. In his examination 
of this event, Michael Fisher concludes that the ruler of Awadh relied on a 


"? Anna Byrson, From Courtesy to Crvility: Changing Codes of Conduct in Early Modern England, 
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ceremony to enhance his position vis-a-vis the Mughal emperor rather than to 
legitimise political gains already achieved.'* 

Is ceremonial the handmaiden of political power or is it rather the other way 
round? That question refers to two extreme positions, the ceremonial of power 
versus the power of ceremonial, but fortunately, much space is left in between. 
Many historians, as for instance David Cannadine, consider ceremonial as an 
integral part of the political process and the structure of power. Politics and cere- 
monial are not separate subjects, the one serious, the other superficial, but closely 
intertwined. Therefore, he concludes that ‘(r)itual is not the mask of force but is 
itself a type of power’.'? He is supported in this by Edward Haynes, who calls 
ritual and symbolism important means of establishing political control, and 
Douglas Haynes, who defines them as ‘critical sites for the constitution of political 
authority’. More recently, John Adamson has called for a new court history to 
emancipate ‘court culture from crudely functionalist modes of analysis’ .?! 

From the perspective as outlined by these authors, I want to investigate the 
ceremonial exchange between British officers and the several major and minor 
princes that ruled in India before 1947. For that purpose I will analyse empirical 
data from a number of hitherto largely untapped documentary files preserved in 
the Oriental and India Office Collections of the British Library related to official 
visits and durbars, in particular the forms of salutation and the allocation of seats. 
Durbars were central institutions for ceremonial interaction and enjoyed much 
coverage in the written documentation that has been left by the colonial adminis- 
tration and the princely courts. The princes proved very sensitive to the influence 
durbar ceremonial might have on their subjects, but its actual impact on the popu- 
lation is more difficult to ascertain. 

The first question is how the administrative classification of Indian states affected 
the position of the princes. What did it mean to their mutual relations and their 
attitude to the British paramount power? The next question is how different types 
of power, from military to ceremonial, were mutually related. The great variety 
among the states and the long time period studied here will enable us-to discuss 
the relations between the different types of power in their actual, always changing, 
context. Finally, I want to raise the question as to what extent the British rulers 
themselves were preoccupied by questions of ceremonial. 


€ Michael H Fisher, ‘The Imperial Coronation of 1819: Awadh, the Bnush and the Mughals’, 
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In 1872 the Governor of Bombay received a number of Indian princes at the 
Government House in Parel, on the edge of Bombay City. At that time, the Political 
Department of Bombay was still in charge of maintaining relations with about 
300, mainly minor states in western India. Later, responsibility for these states 
shifted from Bombay to the jurisdiction of the Government of India. The visits to 
the Governor are reported in detail in the Bombay Political Gazette, which mentions 
His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior as the Governor’s most prominent 
guest. After the British-Indian contingent in this important Mahratta state had 
mutinied in 1857, the Maharaja had sought refuge in Agra. Later he was reinstated 
by British power, exposing his critical dependence on the colonial government. 
On his visit, on 11 November 1872, we get the following information. 

The Maharaja was escorted from his private residence to the Government House 
by two carriages containing the private and military secretaries to His Excellency 
the Governor and an Aide-de-camp. The carriages were also attended by an escort 
of the Poona Horse under European officers. On arrival at Government House, 19 
gun salutes were fired” and a guard of honour composed of British infantry 
presented arms. At the foot of the stairs, the Maharaja was received by the secretary 
to the Political Department of the Government of Bombay, who conducted him 
into the durbar room at the threshold of which the Governor received the Maharaja. 
The Governor conducted the prince to a seat on his right hand; to the right of the 
prince was seated the Political Agent who represented the Government of Bombay 
in Gwalior state; and on the left of the Governor, the political secretary took his 
seat. The sirdars of Gwalior were presented to the Governor by the Political Agent, 

- with a military band playing in the background. At the close of the visit, pan 
supari was served to the Maharaja by the Governor and likewise to his attendants, 
according to their rank, by the secretary and the private secretary. The Governor 
took leave at the threshold and the political secretary took leave at the foot of the 
staircase. Once more salutes were fired and the Maharaja left, escorted by the 
Poona Horse to his own residence. 

Two days later, the Governor paid a retum visit to the Maharaja of Gwalior. 
This visit closely resembled the earlier one. The Maharaja also offered his guest 
the seat of honour to his right. For Europeans the right hand signified the support 
and protection which should be available to a superior in rank, whereas a Hindu 
turns his right side to an object of worship and reserves his left hand for matters 
considered impure. Although the ceremonial idioms thus differed, in actual practice 
they concurred. To the left of the Maharaja, the Political Agent was seated and to 

-the right of the Governor, the political secretary, thus exactly mirroring the seating 
arrangements on the earlier visit. Uttur and pan were served, this time by the 


2 The more important princely states were entitled to a number of gun salutes on official occasions, 
varying from nine to 21 salutes. In 1872 only three states had been granted a permanent or dynastic 
salute of 21 guns, i e., Hyderabad, Baroda and Mysore. See Tupper, Indian Political Practice, Vol. 
IL pp. 233-36. 
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Maharaja to the Governor and by the sirdars of Gwalior to the members of the 
Governor's staff. - 

More important than the similarities were the differences. First of all, the 
Govemor was escorted by a detachment of his own bodyguard and only at the 
outskirts of Parel were two principal officers of Gwalior waiting to escort him to 
the Maharaja’s residence. Then, the Maharaja met the Governor at the foot of the 
stairs and conducted him upstairs into the durbar room. This arrangement precluded 
a passing moment of spatial subordination of the Governor to the Indian prince 
and carried the message that the representative of the paramount power was always 
the superior. Reports of this and other visits extensively document the time of 
arrival, order of precedence, seating arrangements and exchange of courtesies. 
But there is no mention of any discussion. After the exchange of some friendly 
conversation, pan and uttur were served and then the guest and his suite took 
leave.~ This may remind us of Goffman’s observation that ceremonial does not 
offer an opportunity for communication, but is a form of communication itself. 

Of course, the visit by the Maharaja of Gwalior was not the result of a spon- 
taneous impulse. In the previous months, the programme had been carefully drawn 
up by the private secretary and political secretary of Bombay after consideration 
of the protocol observed during earlier visits as recorded in the Gazette of the 
Government of India. Next, the programme had been submitted to the Maharaja 
by Colonel Hutchinson, the Political Agent at Gwalior court. The Maharaja had 
objected that the Governor was to receive him at the threshold of the durbar room 
without coming into the ante-room at the top of the stairs. He called it a matter of 
utmost importance and referred to his visit to the Governor in Poona, where that 
distinction had been granted to him.” Therefore, he expressed his unwillingness 
to descend the stairs of his house to receive the Governor on the latter’s retum 
visit. The British argued that the Poona ceremonial was without precedent and 
could not be repeated. If conceded, all the other chiefs in Bombay would ask for 
the same and that, they assumed, would not suit the Maharaja’s wish. In the end, 
the Maharaja of Gwalior had to acquiesce in the form of salutation as described 
above. 

That is not to say that the choreography of this ceremonial was typical of princely 
India. From sixteenth-century Rome this form of salutation had spread over large 
parts of Europe. In seventeenth-century Versailles, for instance, the famous ‘escalier 
des ambassadeurs’ registered precisely the status of diplomats and other guests, 
according to how far the king or his representative was pleased to descend the 
staircase to greet them. 

After the dispute with Gwalior, it was decided that henceforth when receiving 
a Governor, a prince would descend the stairs on to the lowest floor.” This decision 
applied to all princes, but that did not mean that all visits followed a uniform 


D Bombay Political Gazette, 28 Nov. 1872, pp.1218-21. 
* So it was recorded indeed in Bombay Political Gazette, 31 Aug. 1871, p. 939. 
B ‘Precedence and Ceremonial 1870-74’, R/2/489/75, in OIOC, London. 
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pattern. The British distributed privilege unequally among the princes, with the 
result that after 1857, a hierarchical order emerged that laid down the position of 
all rulers. In that way, just as in the case of caste, the earlier mobility was contained 
by a rigid system that was scrupulously watched by British officers. The Raja of 
Rajpeepla, for instance, ruler of a small state in Kathiawad, was accorded a much 
less honourable reception in November 1872, which fitted his humble position. 
Only one carriage with an Aide-de-camp to the Governor escorted him to Parel, 
where he was saluted by 11 guns. At the top of the staircase, he was met by the 
undersecretary to the Political Department, who conducted him into the durbar 
room, at the entrance of which he was met by the secretary to that Department. 
The Governor made no step forward but received him in the durbar room, standing 
on the carpet. Princes of even smaller states were not met by any political officer 
and had to enter the durbar room all alone. Among these princes there was an 
unmistakable urge to upward mobility which expressed itself in a striving after 
the status attributes of higher ranked princes, like the right to a return visit by the 
Govemor, or a higher number of gun salutes. 

In the exceptional case of a female ruler heading a state, the same ceremonial 
was followed. At the end of the nineteenth century, the state of Bhopal in cen- 
tral India was reigned over by a Begum. She strictly observed the mules of purdah 
and never appeared in public. Viceroy Lord Lansdowne, who visited the state in 
1891, was allowed a glance at her through the carriage window and descried ‘a 
determined-looking little lady’. In a létter to his mother he related his personal 
impressions of the reception at the palace: 


At the foot of the steps was my hostess, more like a green chrysalis than ever. 
We toiled up the staircase and through long corridors, hand in hand, to the 
Durbar room... . We had a very friendly conversation, and then came the 
usual anointment with nauseous attar of roses, followed by garlands, very 
splendid. Then she and I walked downstairs again, I holding tight to her tiny 
little hand, lest she should trip over her draperies and roll down to the bottom 
in a bunch. The little hand in question was encased in a green silk glove, with 
the fingers much too long.” 


Staircases as a visual form of hierarchy could also serve to provoke conflict. That 
seems to have been the case in Hyderabad, one of the largest princely states. At 
the end of 1940, the Muslim ruler, the Nizam, complained to the Viceroy of having 
got no decent reception on his visit to the British residency in the state capital. In 
this state, the customary practice was that the Resident would wait for the Nizam 
at the bottom of the steps. But this time, the Resident stil] had to come running 
down and the guard of honour stood too late to attention: ‘a studied slight offered 
to me,’ protested the Nizam. 


* Letter from Lord Lansdowne to his mother, Bhopal, 22 Nov. 1891, in P.C. Newton, Lord 
Lansdowne: A Biography, London, 1929, pp. 91-92 
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The Resident, Mr Gidney, had a different story to tell. The Nizam was driven 
to the residency in a different car to the usual one and without the invariable red 
light. As he himself was the only one who could have ordered that change, Gidney 
dismissed the whole affair as a frame-up. What the Nizam really wanted was to 
get rid of his Resident. The wealthy prince rendered generous support to the British 
war effort and felt on ground of that permitted to enter into direct relations with 
the central government over the head of the Resident. However, the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, was not willing to depart from the accepted practice and wrote 
to London: ‘We have to bring the little man back on the right lines”.?” And that is 
what happened. 


A Seat on the Right or Left Hand 


It was usual for a guest to be shown the seat of honour on the right hand of his 
host. In 1872, however, the Maharaja of Baroda made known that he wanted to 
break with the customary ceremonial. In the preceding years, relations between 
Baroda and the British had become extremely strained. The British had forced the 
state to accept their military protection, but when problems arose over the payment 
of these troops, they had resorted to a temporary sequestration of a sizable part of 
the state’s territory. The prince felt deeply aggrieved over this and tried to avoid 
all contacts with his Resident. The situation only got worse after Maharaja Mal- 
harrao’s accession to the throne in 1870. After a few years, he claimed the privilege 
of placing the Governor of Bombay on his left instead of his right hand when 
receiving His Excellency in full durbar. This refusal to show an expected act of 
deference was, in the words of Goffman, an indication that rebellion was brewing 
and that the Maharaja, like the ruler of Awadh in 1819, relied on a ceremonial 
privilege to enhance his position vis-à-vis the British Governor. 

In a letter to the Resident, the Maharaja explained his position. He argued that 
the customs in his state were exceptional and not to be compared with those in 
other states. The reason was that Baroda had rendered very essential services to 
the East India Company from the time when the Company first established its 
sway in that part of India. Out of this early co-operation ties of cordial and staunch 
friendship had grown, which had resulted in the ruler’s privilege to a seat to the right 
in his own durbar. He referred to a visit to Viceroy Lord Dalhousie (1848-56), but 
seemed to have been confused, as this concerned a visit and not a reception. The 
Government of Bombay wondered whether the claims of the Maharaja might be 
traced back to traditions at the court of the Peshwa, the former Maratha sovereign 
of Baroda. Thus the Resident was instructed to make the necessary enquiries, but 
wrote back that there was hardly any living witness with personal acquaintance 
with Peshwa court ceremonial. The Resident concluded that the general opinion 


X Correspondence on this incident in ‘Hyderabad Affairs 1940-43’, L/P&S/13/1201 in OIOC, 
London. 
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was that the position of the ruler of Baroda at the court of the Peshwa was quite 
that of a vasal.” 

A glance at the residency’s archives would have shown the Resident that the 
observance of strict ceremonial had no long history in British relations with Baroda. 
The first half of the nineteenth century saw many political conflicts between 
Maharaja and Resident, who did not waste much time on courtesies.” In 1828, 
the Resident wanted to present the Maharaja with a warning letter from the Gover- 
nor, but the Maharaja sent word that he could not receive him. In spite of that, the 
Resident went to the palace after announcing his visit. On arrival at the palace, no 
guard of honour was in attendance, the durbar consisted ‘only of the lowest rabble’ 
and His Highness made his appearance a few minutes after the arrival of the 
Resident. What followed was a heated discussion with mutual recriminations and 
finally, with great reluctance, the Maharaja accepted the letter and abruptly called 
for pan supari to indicate that the Resident should leave.” 

In 1872 relations were still strained, but British power in India had become 
firmly established. Therefore, the Government of Bombay informed the Maharaja 
that his demand to have a visiting Governor seated to his left could not be conceded 
and would be considered as evincing absence of due respect to the representative 
of British power in Bombay. Thereupon, the Maharaja replied that unfortunately 
he was prevented from having the pleasure of meeting Viceroy Lord Northbrook 
on his impending visit to Bombay. The reason was that under prevailing custom, 
on the accouchement of the Queen, the Sovereign should not under any circum- 
stances travel beyond the boundaries of the state capital for a period of 40 days.! 
He added that it would grieve him beyond measure if the British government 
doubted his friendship, as in more favourable domestic circumstances he would 
certainly have used this valuable opportunity to discuss with the Viceroy the ques- 
tion of his seat in his own durbar. The Governor of Bombay answered in an icy 
letter that he would bring to the notice of His Excellency the Viceroy ‘the circum- 
stance which at this late hour you inform me is the obstacle to your attendance’. 

Through a different channel, the Maharaja did try to contact Viceroy Northbrook. 
In a direct letter, not through the Resident, he explained once again why he felt 
entitled to the seat of honour when receiving British high officials. Worth mention- 
ing is the great importance he attached to history, even though he could not derive 
much evidence from it to support his case. His main source was the book by for- 
mer Resident Lieut. Col. R. Wallace. His quotations from that book are correct, 


™ All correspondence ‘Precedence and Ceremonial 1870-74’, R/2/489/75 in OIOC, Loadoa. 

* See for instance Elphinstone’s ‘Minute on his Proceedings whule at Baroda, 1820’, in J.H. 
Gense and D.R. Banaji, eds, The Gaekwads of Baroda: English Documents, Bombay, no date, VoL 
10, p. 349. 

® Report from the Resident (4 Apr. 1828), who sometimes without any sign of respect calls ‘His 
Highness’ by hus first name, see G.B. Pandya, ed., Gaskwads of Baroda: Maharaja Sayajtrao II, 
AD. 182] to A.D. 1830: Selections from the Baroda Residency Records, Baroda, 1958, Pp. 51-54. 
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but very selective. He could refer to Wallace for the view that Baroda was the 
only Maratha power ‘which has on the most trying occasions been invariably 
steady in its alliance with the Honourable Company,’ and which for that reason 
should be treated ‘with the utmost distinction and consideration’. He could also 
quote from Wallace’s book Viceroy Lord Canning, who had praised the ruler of 
Baroda for his loyal support at the height of the Mutiny (1857) and elevated him 
to ‘the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India’ (1861). All these praises nonetheless 
stand quite isolated amidst elaborate statements about British dissatisfaction with 
glaring mismanagement, the unreliability of the rulers, and the urgent need of 
administrative intervention.” 

Among the many privileges that were said to have been granted in consequence 
of this long-standing friendship was ‘the privilege allowed to the head of state to 
sit on the right in his own Durbar,’ as during the visits by Governor Elphinstone 
(1821) and Viceroy Dalhousie (1850). Although Maharaja Malharrao could pro- 
duce no evidence in support of this claim, not even from the book by Wallace, he 
appealed to Lord Northbrook with the utmost confidence, ‘that a state honoured 
by such men would not now be allowed to be degraded in the eyes of all India at 
your Lordship’s hands’. 

At the beginning of 1873, the Government of India instructed the Resident to 
inform the Maharaja of Baroda, not in writing but verbally at a personal interview, 
that 


the question is not one of the courtesy to be shown to His Highness by the 
British Government, but of the respect to be shown by him to Her Majesty’s 
representative in the Bombay Presidency, and that this a question on which 
His Excellency can admit of no discussion whatever. 


At the same time the Resident was requested to hand over a personal letter, in 
which the Viceroy assured the Maharaja of his highest consideration. 

The Maharaja was not willing to leave the discussion at that and decided to 
send a letter practically similar to the one quoted above, to the highest authority 
in England, the Secretary of State. However, letters to high officials in London 
had to pass the local government, and Resident and Viceroy refused co-operation. 
Therefore, the Maharaja sent his coum photographer, Mr Chintamon, to London 
to present the letter on his behalf.” 

The new Resident, Colonel Phayre, called this move ‘an additional instance of 
the inordinate and unhealthy ideas’ that the Maharaja maintained of his indepen- 
dence of imperial power. Phayre had been appointed in February 1873. Very soon, 
he advised his government to take strong measures to regain control over Baroda, 


2 R. Wallace, The Guicowar and his Relations with the Brush Government, Bombay, 1863, pp. 
226-29, 382-84, 410, 440-42. 
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as the state was suffering from serious administrative mismanagement. In his 
view, the Resident's loss of influence was the heart of the problem. Phayre dis- 
played excessive zeal, but was a bit rude and short-tempered in a situation where, 
to quote Copland, ‘utmost tact and patience were required’ .* 

The Government of India followed a cautious policy and chose the epproved 
method of an inquiry commission (September 1873). The report that the commis- 
sion submitted early next year was open to more than one interpretation. Phayre 
and the Bombay government felt justified by the report’s findings but the central 
government remained reluctant to intervene, especially after the Maharaja’s ap- 
pointment of a new dewan, the able nationalist Dadabhai Naoroji. 

In the summer of 1874, Lord Northbrook addressed a last warning letter to the 
tuler of Baroda. He reminded him that the existence and prosperity of his state 
depended upon the ‘fostering favour and benign protection’ of British military 
power. He followed this up with the remark: ‘My friend, I cannot consent to em- 
ploy British troops to protect anyone in a course of wrong-doing’. Misrule upheld 
by British power would mean misrule for which the British government might be 
held responsible. Nevertheless, Northbrook expressed his confidence that the 
Maharaja would make such reforms as suggested by the commission, and entreated 
him to attend to the friendly advice which the Resident would be instructed to 
give. Yet, if the state of the Baroda administration were to remain unreformed, the 
only course left would be to remove His Highness from the exercise of all power.” 

That was what finally happened. After Resident Phayre had clashed with 
Baroda’s new dewan and in November 1874 had reported an attempt to poison 
him, the central government intervened. According to the British, the situation of 
gross misrule was evident and offered sufficient grounds for deposing the ruler. 
In January 1875 Maharaja Malharrao was suspended from the exercise of power, 
shortly after Phayre had been removed from his post.” Control of Baroda was no 
longer vested in the Government of Bombay but was transferred to the Political 
Department of the Government of India. 


A Chair in the Same Line or at Right Angles 


About 50 years later, an interesting conflict arose in Travancore. That state lay 
tucked away on the south-western tip of the Indian subcontinent and enjoyed 
great fame among European traders because of its pepper. After a treaty with the 
East India Company, a Resident was posted at the court of the ruler (1800) who 
was responsible to the Government of Madras. Relations remained quite satis- 
factory from the middle of the nineteenth century, in spite of the ruler’s dogged 


H Tan Copland, ‘The Baroda Crisis of 1873-77: A Study in Governmental Rivalry’, Modern 
Asian Studies, Vol. 2(2)}, 1968, pp 118-19 

~“ Letter from Governor-General, Lord Northbrook, to Maharaja of Baroda, 25 July 1874, in 
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but fruitless attempts to get his salute of 19 guns increased. During World War I 
the Government of India considered a revision of the table of salutes, but Travan- 
core's salute remained unchanged, as the state had contributed very little towards 
the war effort, considering its great wealth.” In another respect, the position of 
the ruler and his state did become more dignified. With provincial governments 
increasingly coming under the influence of elected representatives, Travancore 
was placed into a direct relationship with the Political Department of the central 
government (1923). Henceforth, the Resident was called Agent to the Governor- 
General for the Madras States (AGG). 

In 1926 a question was raised here about the exact place of the chair of the 
AGG at durbars. At a kharita durbar in the neighbouring state of Cochin, a political 
officer was surprised to discover that the Maharaja was sitting at the head of the 
table all alone and even on a small dais. On the floor to his right the AGG's chair 
was placed at the head of a row of guests and to his left stood the chair of the 
Elaya Raja (crown prince), also at the head of a row. So the AGG and the heir to 
the throne sat facing each other. On inquiry it was understood that the same practice 
prevailed in Travancore, although local officers were unable to say for how long. 
The usual procedure in other states was, so they concluded, that the representative 
of the paramount power was seated on the right side of the ruler and level with 
him, with everybody else sitting at right angles.” 

Thereupon, the AGG lodged a protest to the dewans of both states against this 
practice. In his reply, the dewan of Travancore explained that seating arrangements 
in his state might be different from those elsewhere, but defended them as a 
usage peculiar tó local tradition and identity. He also pointed out that though the 
Government of India wanted Travancore to follow standard practice in ceremonial 
matters, they had declared their readiness to consider objections based on past 
practice or other grounds. For that reason, the dewan first wanted to search both 
the old and more recent government records in connection with that past practice. 
“Last evening,’ he wrote to the AGG on 19 September 1926, ‘I received a large 
collection of files from 1829 onwards which I am now wading through and there 
are more papers to come.’ Apart from that, there was the special circumstance that 
at that moment Travancore was under a regency. The old Maharaja had died in 
1924 and pending the majority of his nephew and successor, the state was ruled 
by the latter’s aunt, the senior Maharani. The Maharani, the dewan wrote, was not 
prepared to concede anything that might give the impression that she was lowering 
the prestige of the young Maharaja. 

One month later, the dewan placed the results of his investigations before the 
AGG. He may have gone through a large collection of documents, but the number 
of references to public durbars turned out to be small—and they were far from 
clear at that. Two durbars had been held in 1813 and both were mentioned in 


P ‘Revision of Table of Salutes 1917’, R/2/895/327, in OIOC, London. 
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Hamilton’s East-India Gazetteer of Hindustan (1828) and Shungoonny Menon’s 
History of Travancore (1878). These descriptions gave no particulars about the 
place and level of the chair of the representative of the British government. The 
most curious piece of evidence put forward by the dewan was the engraving of a 
picture in the billiard room of the British residency. That engraving depicted the 
1851 durbar to receive a letter from Queen Victoria and made unmistakably clear, 
in the words of the dewan, that the musnud (throne) stood alone and apart, with 
no seat for the Resident near it. The AGG scribbled in the margin that the engraving 
showed no chairs at all, and that most probably chairs were lacking, as they were 
unusual in those days. . 

Neither did references in the Travancore Government Gazette Extraordinary 
to later durbars throw much light on the position of the AGG’s chair or the origin 
of the existing arrangement. The dewan referred to several issues of this Gazette, 
but the AGG, who took the trouble to examine the quoted pages, found the infor- 
mation about the question of seating indecisive. Only the more recent issues of 
the Gazette gave some more details. The Government Gazette of 18 June 1880 
did not restrict its descriptions to the rich clothing of the Maharaja and the impres- 
sive parade of state elephants, but also mentioned that the Resident was seated ‘at 
the top of the right hand row’.” Later issues of the Gazette contained the same 
information. 

These findings confirmed the dewan in his opinion that the seating arrangements 
as existing in 1926 were justified by past practice. Besides, he thought it inappro- 
priate to place the chair of the AGG too close to that of the Maharaja, as ‘a chair 
European style, however ornate and large, will be dwarfed if drawn up alongside 
the silver Musnad’. The proposed change would push back the dewan, who till 
then had been seated at the right of and slightly drawn back from the musnud, and 
create the impression that his place had been taken by the British representative. 
Whereas the Government of Cochin proved compliant with adjusting the position 
of the AGG’s chair at durbars, Travancore remained reluctant to introduce any 
change in the existing practice. Therefore, the Government of India decided to 
adjourn a decision in this matter.” 

After the investiture of the young Maharaja with full powers (1931), the dewan 
resumed the initiative. He had a note written by a local scholar and submitted it to 
the AGG. That note was elaborate in detail but poor in documentation. It quoted 
extensively from English publications, like a colourful description of the 1860 
durbar by the London missionary Samuel Mateer. After arrival, Mateer recorded, 
the Resident was received at the entrance of a magnificent pavilion by the First 
Prince and a little farther on by the ruler himself, who took the Resident’s arm 
and proceeded to the throne. The Europeans, at the same time, took their seats in 
their order of precedence on chairs ranged on either side of the hall, while the 


» The Extract of the Travancore Government Gazette Extraordinary of 18 June 1880 I saw did 
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officials of Travancore state stood behind as spectators. What becomes particularly 
clear from this and other descriptions quoted in the note is that till recent times, 
the exact location of the chair of the British representative did not require special 
attention. The conclusion that the Resident's chair stood to the right of the throne 
was most probably correct, but does not answer the question whether that chair 
was in the same line with the throne or at right angles.*! 

The evidence produced by local British officials was also far from convincing. 
The earliest record traceable in the residency was a collection of notes regarding 
ceremonials compiled by Major Hayes, who. served as Assistant-Resident from . 
1866-70. In 1895, these notes had been revised and printed by Resident Rees, ‘to 
preserve what is of use in it,’ as he wrote by hand on the official copy. This col- 
lection contains detailed rules on salutation and seating, and lays down that at 
state durbars the Resident sits on the right of the Maharaja, then the Resident’s 
wife, the Assistant-Resident and his wife, and then the staff according to rank, 
with the Commanding Officer sitting on the left of the Maharaja followed by the 
other officers of the Travancore government according to rank. However, these 
rules do not answer the delicate question of whether or not the chairs stood in the 
same line or at right angles to the seat of the ruler. Apparently, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, this was also for the British no question of great importance. 
Nevertheless, on this very issue, a conflict was brewing in the 1930s, which forced 
the Government of India to intervene. 

The British could not deny that the existing practice had the sanction of custom 
behind it, but insisted on the need for a change of that practice. First of all, they 
had a wish to standardise ceremonial rules at the princely courts. Apart from that, 
after World War I Travancore had entered into direct relations with the central 
government, and the British representative was raised from an Agent to a local 
government to an Agent of the Governor-General (1923). This enhanced dignity, 
invalidating any appeal to precedent, should find expression in another position 
of the AGG’s chair, as had been the case in Cochin. The point at issue, Resident 
Garstin argued, was not a curtailment of the rights and privileges of His Highness, 
but an acknowledgement of the increased dignity of the representative of the 
paramount power. Garstin seems also to have been very much concerned with his 
own personal dignity. He demanded not only a chair in the same line and on level 
with the Maharaja, but also an extension of the mounted guard escorting him to 
durbars, and a place for his wife at the head of the row on the right of the Maharaja 
and himself. 

The Indian side, though, set a high value on the existing practice. When the 
young Maharaja was invested with ruling powers, it was actually his mother, the 
junior Maharani, who came to exercise power through her son, who was extremely 
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gentle but lacked any independent power of will. Louise Ouwerkerk, a teacher at 
the Maharaja’s Women’s College and personally acquainted with the palace, de- 
scribed the junior Maharani as an energetic and ambitious woman who was con- 
tinually frustrated by the restrictions imposed by her sex and age. She was ably 
assisted in her ambitions by Sir C.P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser to the throne and from September 1936 dewan of the state. Sir C.P. was 
an outstanding lawyer and shrewd intriguer. But, above all, he was personally 
devoted to the Travancore ruling family and firmly determined to let the family 
and particularly the young Maharani have all the honours and dignities he thought 
them to be entitled to.“ At the end of 1935 Sir C.P. decided to take on the job of 
defending the interests of the Maharaja in the matter of the AGG’s chair. 

In November 1935 the Government of Travancore published a fresh note ‘On 
the Position of AGG’s Chair at Public Durbars’. Under acknowledgement of the 
increased dignity of the AGG, this note advanced the earlier used argument that 
his promotion to Agent to the Governor-General also enhanced the dignity of the 
Maharaja, thus keeping existing relations perfectly well-balanced. Further, an 
adept reference was made to a letter by the Viceroy from 1910, exhorting his pol- 
itical officers to scrupulously observe ceremonial ‘in accordance with ancient 
custom’, and to avoid everything that might affect the status of the princes in the 
eyes of their subjects.“ Also, the recent discussions in the Committee on Cere- 
monials (1932) were quoted, which had acknowledged the importance of local 
precedents in questions of ceremonial.“ 

As parties in Travancore proved unable to reach an agreement, the question 
was finally referred to the Political Department in New Delhi. In September 1936 
the department informed Garstin of its decision that henceforth also in Travancore 
at official durbars like state banquets and garden parties 


the Agent to the G-G’s chair should be placed on the right hand side of the 
Maharaja in the same line and on the same level and not at the head of the row 
of chairs on the Maharaja’s right hand side at right angles to the masnad. 


This change, the department reasoned, implied no loss of dignity to the ruler, as 
the same ceremonial was observed in large states as Hyderabad and Mysore. 
Garstin had his way but not in all respects. In the matter of the Resident’s 
mounted escort, the Government of India expressed its inability to pass orders 
under the existing Army Regulations, and as far as the wife of the AGG was con- 
cerned, she would not be given a place at future official durbars. Garstin was in- 
structed to inform the Government of Travancore of these decisions ‘in suitable 
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terms’, which he did with great satisfaction. Sir C.P. tried to put up a last resistance 
with the argument that Travancore had no state banquets and garden parties as 
such, but Garstin was not in the mood for a fight over definitions. In the beginning 
of 1937 he explained to the dewan that the decision of the Government of India 
was final and did not allow for any further discussion.” 


The Order of Precedence 


As we have seen in the previous section, the British, certainly those like Garstin, 
were far from indifferent to matters related with ceremonial. The question of pre- 
cedence in particular was a very delicate point. British India knew a so-called 
Warrant of Precedence, an official list ranking all government officers and other 
dignitaries. The Warrant was used for determining the appropriate arrival, reception 
and seat allocation of guests at official occasions, but had nothing to do with 
scales of payment. For princely India, the construction of a similar warrant was 
thought to be of great importance. William Lee-Warner, a prominent former gov- 
ernment servant, commented that questions of precedence had even led to war in 
the period before the establishment of British power. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, when he wrote his recollections, they still gave rise to ‘heated discussion 
and sullen resentment’ and, therefore, he thought it wise policy that the authority 
to arbitrate between rival claims was vested in the Governor-General.” By in- 
clusion of the princely rulers and their main officers into the Warrant, a gradual 
standardisation took place.* 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, a controversy about official ranking 
arose in Travancore, not among Indian but among British officers. Some of them, 
like the Resident, the Superintendent of Police, and the officers of the local Nayar 
Brigade, were officers of the Government of India serving in Travancore. On the 
other hand, the Chief Engineer, the Director of Public Instruction and the Surgeon 
of the Nayar Brigade were local British officers serving the Government of Travan- 
core. The controversy had to do with their mutual ranking. 

In 1910 the Political Department of Madras, at that time still in charge of relations 
with Travancore state, had designed a new table of precedence for all British 
officers serving in Travancore. The British officers serving the local durbar felt 
greatly dissatisfied with their place on that table and profested in a courteous 
memorial. Through the Resident they let the Government of Madras know that 
earlier only British Indian officers had been included into the table and that for 
that reason local officers had discontinued their attendance at functions where 
that order of precedence was observed. They also dismissed as unsatisfactory the 
alternative arrangements that had been suggested from the end of the nineteenth 


“ All correspondence on this question in ‘Ceremonials Travancore State’, R/2/887/205 and R/2/ 
888/208, in OIOC, London. 

“ William Lee-Warner, The Protected Princes of India, London, 1894, p. 307. 

“ File ‘Question of Precedence’, R/3/1/199, and ‘Revised Warrant of Precedence for India, 
1937’, R/3/1/227, in OIOC, London. 
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century. What the memorialists wanted was an integrated order of precedence 
determined solely by a consideration of the importance of the department and 
their place in it, irrespective of whether they were local officers or officers lent by 
the Government of India. The new table of precedence met with their fierce re- 
sistance, as it placed British-Indian officers above local officers without reference 
to their specific position. 

One of the points to which they took exception was the high precedence accorded 
to the Superintendent of Police, who was bracketed with, though placed imme- 
diately below, the Director of Public Instruction. In the opinion of the memorialists, 
that position was not in proportion to the importance of the police in Travancore, 
and related more to the situation in Madras. They were also dissatisfied with the 
position accorded to the Assistant Resident and the Batallion officers of the Nayar 
Brigade. These officers were quite junior, but took precedence over covenanted 
education officers, the Brigade Surgeon and the Executive Engineers of the Public 
Works Department, some of whom were university graduates and had a long 
record of service. The European judge of the Travancore High Court, to quote 
just one more of their objections, was placed above the Chief Engineer. Although 
both were servants of the local government, the memorialists suspected that the 
proposed ranking was determined by the high position accorded to judges of the 
Madras High Court. Their counter-argument was that while the relative importance 
of the Travancore High Court remained where it was, the position of the Public 
Works Department had materially increased, as was evidenced by the large number 
of British engineers working in that department. The memorial was undersigned 
by nine local British officers, among whom were the Chief Engineer, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Brigade Surgeon, and a number of professors of the 
Maharaja’s College.” 

The Resident added in a forwarding letter that the question of precedence was 
a very sensitive one locally. He had noticed that sensitivity for the first time when 
the Chief Engineer had declined his invitation to dinner because he found that he 
had been placed below the European Judge of the High Court and the Superin- 
tendent of Police. Hardly concealing his sympathy for the hurt feelings of the 
memorialists, the Resident questioned the wisdom of according all officers serving 
the British government in Travancore precedence over local officers. In Travancore, 
the police department was indeed less important than that of engineering or edu- 
cation. And the Assistant Resident and officers of the Nayar Brigade were no 
more than birds of passage, whereas the Brigade Surgeon had 16 years of service, 
held medical charge of two batallions and ran the Residency hospital. 

In the end, the Government of Madras resolved to cancel that portion of the 
new table of precedence which laid down that all British officers who found a 


2 Memorial from certain European officers in the service of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Travancore, to His Excellency the Governor of Madras, March 1911, in File ‘Precedence among 
European Officers, Travancore 1910’, R/2/881/98, in OIOC, London. 

™ Letter from Resident Travancore and Cochin to Government of Madras, 9 June 1911, see 
previous note. i 
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place in the British Warrant of Precedence should take rank before all local officers. 
Henceforth, precedence of officers in Travancore should be determined by a con- 
sideration of the reasonable claims of the departments to which they belonged, 
and of their place in those departments. However, the precedence given locally to 
British officers in Travancore should in no way affect their position relatively to 
British officers outside Travancore, as laid down in the Warrant. 

The new order (No. 361 of 1911) placed the Resident on top of the list, followed 
by the Bishop in Travancore, the Commander of the Nayar Brigade and the Durbar 
Physician. The Judge of the High Court remained at the fifth position, but the 
Chief Engineer and the Director of Public Instruction were ranked above the 
Superintendent of-Police. The Surgeon of the Nayar Brigade was ranked below 
the Deputy Chief Engineer but above the Assistant Resident, the Batallion officers 
and the professors of the Maharaja’s College. For the moment, peaceful relations 
had been restored. But among British officers, too, that could not be done without 
‘heated discussions and sullen resentment’. 


Concluding Remarks 


As we have seen, the British rulers of the subcontinent were involved in an official 
project to place all Indian princes in a large hierarchical order. Whereas earlier 
the position of the prince was determined on the battlefield or by the outcome 
of internal rebellion, under the Pax Brittannica these dynamics were stifled in a 
bureaucratic classification that was eagerly watched by poljtieal officers. This 
development bears great resemblance to the simultaneous curbing of vertical 
mobility among castes. However, just as in the case of castes, the hierarchical 
division of the princes was far from rigid. Castes were capable of upward mobility, 
if their claims were acknowledged by British authorities; for instance at the occa- 
sion of the decennial census. In a similar way, the British could modify the ranking 
of the princes by granting honourable receptions or reducing the number of gun 
salutes. This differential award of privilege gave them an effective instrument of 
reward and punishment that could be used as a mark of the favour or displeasure 
of the government. So the possibility of change was not excluded, but only with 
British authority as the final arbiter. 

As aresult, the mutual rivalry did continue under the British but got displaced 
to another field. The Maharaja of Gwalior, as we have seen, claimed the privilege 
of meeting the British Governor at the top of the staircase. Yet, the chance that 
other princes might receive the same privilege put a strong damper on his ambitions. 
This mutual rivalry for ceremonial position can be traced very clearly from the 
discussions of the Committee on Ceremonials from 1932-34. In that committee, 
composed of representatives of the Political Department and the princes, it became 
abundantly clear that the princes did not challenge the principle of hierarchical 
ranking, but vehemently questioned their own particular place in that ranking. 
Depending on their circumstances, they appealed to the history of their relations 
with the British, the extent of territory under their command, or the amount of 
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revenue collected as arguments in favour of getting a higher ceremonial status. 
And virtually without exception, they all claimed an important distinction with 
all states immediately below them in ranking.” That stance implied that there was 
no joint opposition against the British, but a strong mutual rivalry for status, 
strengthening many British in the opinion that the obsession with ceremonial was 
something very typically Indian. 

Here we may speculate a moment on the place of ceremonial in the larger 
India. In the relations of Indian rulers with British India, as the dominant state on 
the subcontinent, extensive use was made of rules of deference and demeanour, 
thus creating and preserving a separate world of interstate ceremonial. In British 
India, relations with individual nationalist politicians and their organisations, who 
were usually more familiar with the western political idiom, seem to have been 
more businesslike and less in need of ceremonial means of communication. Never- 
theless, hierarchy was widely observed and Conrad Corfield, the last Political 
Secretary to the Government of India, called the independent posture of the Indian 
rulers a refreshing contrast to the submission and servility of many of those who 
lived under the British Raj.” 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, a state like Baroda could still cherish 
the ambition of retaining a reasonable measure of independence in the face of a 
growing British predominance. The ceremonial element in that relationship was 
not yet subjected to a strict regimentation, and could serve as a signal that political 
subordination to the paramount power was not or no longer accepted. The refusal 
by the Maharaja to offer the British political representative the place of honour to 
his right was part of his efforts to free himself from British intervention in the in- 
ternal administration and financial management in his state. These efforts ended 
in dismal failure. In Travancore, in the period after World War I, the situation was 
completely different. That state no longer had any pretensions to autonomy in 
financial or military matters, but sought in ceremonial another domain to uphold 
some of its former power and to demonstrate a modicum of independence. 

Politics and ceremonial are not separate subjects; both are types of power that 
should be seen in the context of time and place. The Indian states discussed here 
offer no material to make the case that ceremonial was entirely subjected to a pol- 
itical agenda or the other way round. What does show up is a hierarchy of domains 
of power. As the Indian princes gradually lost their freedom of political manoeuvre 
by the consolidation of British power at the all-India level and at their own courts, 
public ceremonial offered another domain where they could continue some form 
of resistance to the growing British influence. 

Earlier, a similar displacement from the field of the military to that of ceremonial 
had taken place in Europe, for instance at the court of Louis XTV, where the nobil- 
ity was compensated for its loss of political power with grandeur and social 


3! See princely comments on the ‘Record of Proceedings of the Committee on Ceremonuals, 
1932-34", L/P&S/13/1761, m OIOC, London. 

2 C, Corfield, The Princely India I Knew: From Reading to Mountbatien, Madras, 1975, pp. ` 
15-16. 
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prestige.® In India as well as in Europe, there was a centralising state bent on 
demilitarising and incorporating a large number of local power centres. In the 
Indian situation, the princes retained a substantial part of their authority in, the 
field of revenue and legislation which—at least in theory—could form a basis for 
a return to the domain of political and military power. That kind of return never 
took place. There were indeed Imperial Service Troops, recruited as military units 
from the princely states, which rendered important services during World War I. 
And in 1921 the princes received their own political organisation in the form of a 
Chamber of Princes. Yet these institutions were primarily meant to support the 
centralising state and to express loyalty to British paramount power. 

Finally, also for British government servants, like those in Travancore at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, official ranking represented a domain of power 
independent of pay scales or political influence. At the time of the East India 
Company, there were always opportunities for adventurers to launch their own 
political initiative or to make a personal commercial profit. But with the growth 
of an official administrative bureaucracy in the second part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, these opportunities were drastically reduced. What remained was a fight for 
position within that administrative hierarchy, with all the attendant distinctions. 
Here again, the European and Indian world do not appear to differ that much. 


9 Ses Haynes, ‘Rajput Ceremonial’, p. 468 and Adamson, The Princely Courts, p. 15: 
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Drawing on field recordings and recent scholarship on social memory, this article analyses 
colonial contacts and oral histones in Arunachal Pradesh, in northeast Indiu. It argues 
that, despite its geographic and cultural isolation, Arunachal did not escape the armed 
conflict that dominated relations berween tribes and external authorities during the colomal 
penod. Two events and their causes are examined: the first visit by a British official to a 
tribe in 1897: and the raid on a military outpost by tnbesmen in 1948. Comparing writen 
histones and documents with local stories about these events, the author demonstrates the 
need for oral histones. 





Colonialism came late to the Apatani valley in Arunachal Pradesh.' British officials 
first visited the valley in 1897 and stayed only two days, followed by two similarly 
brief visits in the 1930s. Only in 1944, when a temporary government outpost 
was set up by an anthropologist-administrator, did the Apatanis come in contact 
with even a minimal government presence; soon, a second and permanent outpost 
was built and the Assam Rifles stationed to protect it. In 1948, however, that out- 
post was attacked in the first and only act of armed resistance by Apatanis against 
the newly-arnved external political authority.” The attack, which Was easily re- 
pulsed, provoked the Political Officer in charge to retaliate by burning two villages. 


* The research which led to this arucle was supported in part by a grant from the Bntish Academy 


' The area of present-day Arunachal Pradesh formed part of the North-East Frontier Tracts of 
Assam dunng the colomal period, in 1954 it became part of the North-East Frontier Agency, in 
1972 a union terntory and in 1987 a state. 

? Sometime between 1948-50, Apatanis and Hull Mins burned down a local school in protest 
against Assamese language instruction (Public Record Office, London. FO 371/84250. Calcutta 
Special Report no. 71, dated 7 Oct. 1950) 


Pi on Oe a ee eS 
The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 40, 3 (2003) 
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If the visit in 1897 marked the beginning of colonial contact, the raid and retaliation 
in 1948 signalled the beginning of the end of traditional tribal authority in the 
Apatani valley; thereafter, a complete administrative apparatus—a dozen govern- 
ment departments, schools, courts and jails—swept into the valley. 

The main body of this article examines these two events, the 1897 visit and the 
1948 raid, using both written sources, mostly contemporaneous government re- 
ports, and Apatani oral histories, which I recorded in Spring 2002. My initial 
curiosity about these events was raised when I found that the visit in 1897 is still 
remembered and that the attack in 1948 is part of everyday knowledge; later, 
when I discovered that the raid is not mentioned in written sources, I decided to 
write about these events. One aim of this article, then, is simply to record the fact 
of that attack in 1948; another is to examine its causes and motivations, which 
might shed light on local resistance to external authority elsewhere in the northeast 
region. In pursuing these aims, the article also challenges the prevailing view of 
the Apatanis as an isolated tribe, whose history is separate from the wider patterns 
of British relations with the hill tribes of northeast India. Certainly this population 
of about 25,000 people, who live in a valley at 5,000 feet in the mid-Himalayas, 
had fewer and less extensive contacts with the plains than did other tribes; but the 
` nature of those contacts and the problems they generated place the history of the 
Apatani valley firmly within the broader context of the region. This observation 
confirms the conclusion of Sumit Guha’s recent book, which uncovered ‘a long 
history of active participation by . . . supposedly isolated peoples‘in the politics of 
their region’; although the Apatani valley is not the same as Bhil forests, and 
although some of Guha’s arguments do not apply to mountainous regions, the 
histories of both forest and mountain peoples have been obscured by the romance 
of isolation. Finally, in juxtaposing written and oral sources, this article reflects 
on the uses of orality and social memory, especially in the colonial context and 
especially among people who, like the Apatani, have no written history of their 
own.* 


3 Sumit Guha, Exvironment and Ethnicity in India, 1200-199], Cambridge, 1999, p. 8. 

* As is well-known, the category ‘tribe’ is ethnographically imprecise (applied loosely to groups 
who differ in social structures, political organisation and subsistence strategies) and historically 
constructed (applied to those groups whom others wish to control) (Morton Fried, The Nonon of 
Tribe, Menlo Park, Ca, 1975, Guha, Environment and Ethnicity). However, in the context of northeast 
India, the term does refer to small-scale societies thet are marginalised within mainstream sub- 
continental culture and separated from it by fundamental features such as religion and language, 
diet and clothes. The observation that tribes are best understood ‘as secondary formations, reactions 
to the formation of states’ (Guha, Exmtronment and Ethnicity, p. 2) spplies more to the forests and 
hulls of the subcontinent than to the Humalayas. Finally, although in most of India the term is pol- 
iticieed and controversial, not least because of the list of ‘Backward Tnbes’ and ‘Scheduled Tribes’, 
in Arunachal Pradesh, where tnbes predominate, the term may be politicased but it is not controversial 
and is often used with pride (Andre Béteille, “The concept of tribe, with special reference to India’, 
in A. Béteille, Society and Politics in India: Essays in a Comparative Sociology, London, 1991, pp. 
57-78). 
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Any attempt to examine the uses of oral history in a small-scale society is indebted 
to the multidisciplinary research that opened up new perspectives on orality in 
the 1960s and 1970s; in particular, I would mention Rosaldo’s study of the Dlongot, 
which demonstrated the oral historical imperative for an ethnography of small- 
scale and marginalised cultures. Since then, another critique of historiographical 
practices has coalesced around the concept of social memory; although already 
something of a cliché, this concept affords two distinct advantages to an analysis 
of the uses of the past in societies without writing. First, the idea of social memory 
reinforces the legitimacy of oral history, or at least places it on a par with other 
technologies of remembering the past, such as the thin descriptions contained in 
written sources. In this way, the concept of social memory renders obsolete those 
tiresome and debilitating dichotomies of myth vs history, and oral vs written. As 
to the first of these oppositions, the authors of a recent book on history in south 
India have put the case concisely: ‘[w]riting history is not a simple matter of 
generating non-literary facticity’;> instead, as they argue, the conventional criteria 
of historical writing—sequence and causality—are elements of an interpretation 
of the past which also embraces various forms of memory.‘ In other words, the 
supposed conflict between a mythic imagination and historical truth is misleading 
because truth is neither synonymous with nor exhausted by objective reality. 
Writing about Australia, Chris Healy similarly collapses the dichotomy between 
myth and history into a larger category of ‘inscriptions of historical imagination’; 
oral legends and: printed books, he argues, ‘are critical histories and products of 
historical situations’.’ Healy also critiques what he calls the ‘inclusionist’ approach, 
that is, the attempt to bring indigenous histories into the academy, where they 
inevitably fall prey to the intellectually-bankrupt goal of determining ‘what really 
happened’.* Instead, he argues, oral or indigenous or ‘other’ histories should be 
understood in their own terms, and not as new means toward conventional his- 
toriographical ends. 

Healy’s argument—that the concept of social memory embraces but should 
not erase the differences between the dichotomies of myth/history and.orality/ 
writing—finds partial agreement in an excellent study of oral history in the Dang 
region of western India.’ In his 1999 book on oral genres and history among the 
Bhils, Ajay Skaria criticises the inclusionist approach as a ‘denial of difference’; 
in his view, this attempt to upgrade oral history by denying any difference with 
written history fails because it ends up reinforcing the prejudices of conventional 


5 Velcheru Narayana Rao, Sanjay Subrahmanyam and David Sholman, Textures of Time: Writing 
History in South India, 1600-1800, Delhi, 2001, p. 4. 

§ Ibid., p. 21. 

7 Chris Healy, From the Ruins of Colonialism: History as Social Memory, Cambndge 1997, 
p- 52. 

t Healy, From the Ruins, pp 50-53. 

* Ajay Skaria, Hybrid Histories: Forests, Frontiers and Wildness in Western India, Delhi, 1999. 
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historiography. In order to avoid this intellectual appropriation, Skaria advocates 
an ‘affirmation of difference’, which he describes as the dominant intellectual 
position in studies of colonial and postcolonial societies. Unlike Healy, however, 
Skaria argues that a critique based on orality is inadequate because it cannot ‘escape 
the history of hyperreal Europe’, as the legitimising standard. Instead of logo- 
centrism, Skaria advocates a more radical critique, a ‘mythcentrism’ based on 
memory. In this, however, he sets up another dichotomy, this time orality vs 
memory, to replace the others we have left behind. Memory might be prior to 
speech, but his argument that the oral basis of Vedic and Greek civilisations dis- 
credits the analytical potential of orality and enhances that of memory is itself 
undone by its valorisation of the primitive.'° Nevertheless, Skaria’ s description 
and analysis of oral historical genres among the Bhils is the most sophisticated 
study of such material in South Asia. "! 

Whatever the limitations of Skaria’s proposal, it does underscore the need for 
an analysis of history to include more than orality. In my view, this is a second 
advantage of the concept of social memory—thar it reaches beyond both oral and 
written sources to other means of recording and remembering history, specifically 
to performed culture—parades, rituals, festivals—and to material culture—monu- 
ments, objects, photographs. Looking again at Healy’s study of Australian histories, 
for example, it utilises an impressive array of forms from museums and films, to 
photos and enactments; a similar, if more impassioned plea, that parades and 
rituals are more powerful than books as forms of memory is made in a recent 
study of Andean people.'? And from others, we now appreciate that historical 
memory is also embedded and transmitted through material objects, such as 
barkcloth and betel bags.” These reconceptualisations of history are genuine intel- 
lectual breakthroughs, in that they reveal what previously we could not fully ap- 
prehend: we knew that people without writing nevertheless had historical sens- 
ibilities, but we now have a more precise vocabulary for describing them. 


* His claim that ‘hybrid histories are the moments when powerlessness betokens power’ (ibid, 
p. 13) is not convincing. 

“' For an excellent study that uses social memory to reconstruct the history of ordinary people in 
Rajasthan ın the 1930s and 1940s, soe Ann Grodzins Gold and Bhoju Ram Gujar, In the Time of 
Trees and Sorrow: Mature and Power and Memory in Rajasthan, Durham, N.C., 2002; for a detailed 
dissection of a single event in Indian colonial history, see Shahid Amin, Event, Metaphor, Memory: 
Chauri Chaura, 1922-1992, Delhi, 1995. 

"Thomas Abercrombie, Pathways of Power: Ethnography and History among an Andean People, 
Madison, 1998. 

Chris Gosden and Chantal Knowles, Collecting Colonialism: Material Culture and Colonial 
Change, Oxford 2001; Janct Hoskins, The Play of Time: Kodi Perspectives on Calendars, History 
and Exchange, Berkeley, 1993; Janet Hoskins, Biographical Objects: How Things Teil the Stories 
of People’s Lives, New York, 1998. Seo also Kirsten Hastrup, ed., Other Histones, London, 1992; 
Jecques Le Goff, Memory and History, trans. Steven Rendall and Elizabeth Carman, New York, 
1992 [1977]; Jeanette Mageo, ed., Cultural Memory: Reconfiguring History and Identity in the 
Postcolonial Pactfic, Honolulu, 2001. 
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Like the great majority of the tribes in Arunachal Pradesh, Apatanis have no written 
script.“ Since the introduction of government-funded schools in the 1960s, the 

_Apatani language does sometimes appear in roman letters, but the few school-books 
in romanised Apatani have not proved popular and written culture is dominated 
by English and Hindi, which has replaced Assamese. History, however, is recorded 
and remembered in Apatani oral traditions, performances and material culture. 
The three to four-week-long festivals, for instance, require extensive knowledge 
of the past. For days before the start of the rituals, small groups of kinsmen sit 
together to make and then assemble the bamboo pieces that will be used to construct 
a dozen different altars; and during the many hours of chanting, priests refer to 
past performances, invoke ancestors and summon them to guide the rituals (see 
Photo 1). The raised wooden platforms (lapang), upon which some rituals are 
conducted, are themselves repositories of memory and most have their own origin 
stories. Bead necklaces (tasan), the only form of wealth controlled by women, 
and bronze bells (maji), obtained by trade from Tibet but without clapper or handle 
or any ritual function, are extremely valuable objects which stimulate story-telling 
about the past: who gave them to whom, and at what occasion. Other more familiar 
objects, such as photographs from holidays to Shillong or videos of ceremonies, 
are also now used to record and understand the past. 

Apatani oral representations of the past are diverse and complex. The two major 
oral genres, miji and migung, both contain historical material. Miji are primarily 
the chants performed by priests to accompany the sacrifice of mithuns, cows, 
chickens and pigs; sung in a priestly language, from one hour to 12 hours, these 
ritual performances describe previous interactions with the spirits or gods (wi) 
and explain origin myths. Migung are more historical; narrated in prose, these 
stories explain the origins of the Apatani people, their genealogical links with 
other tribes, their migration from Tibet, a few place legends as well as more recent 
events, such as the downfall of a nineteenth-century ne’er-do-well. Running 
through both these genres, both the ritual chants and the prose narrations, is the 
figure of Abo Tani, the apical ancestor not only of Apatanis but of all tribes in 
central Arunachal Pradesh, who form the so-called ‘Tani’ group. 

Finally, history is also remembered and interpreted by Apatanis through anec- 
dotes and ordinary conversation. These informal, non-narrativised forms of oral 
history are the focus of this article.'> The formal oral genres described above (miji 
and migung) cover the mythic and legendary past, geographical and genealogical 


H The only tribe in the state with its own script (derived from Mon-Tai) are the Khamptis, a 
Buddhist group who migrated from the Shan area of northern Burma ın the late exghteenth century. 
Among Buddhist tribes on the border with Tibet, Monpes use the Tibetan script, while the Membas 
use the Hikor script and the Khambas the Hingna scnpt, both denved from the Tibetan. 

15 Many oral histones are expressed not as narratives but through conversation; see, for instance, 
Elizabeth Tonkin, Narrating Our Pasts, the Social Construction of Oral History, Cambridge, 1992, 
p. 125. 
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origins, and relations with supernatural powers, which leaves a good deal of his- 
torical memory to conversational genres. It would be difficult to measure the 
extent of historical interest among Apatanis, but I suspect that it does not rank 
particularly high among the cultures of the world. Above all, Apatanis are indus- 
trious and pragmatic; their highly regulated society, their densely populated valley 
and their skilfully cultivated rice fields require a practical approach to life. Never- 
theless, they are keenly aware of their distinct identity—defined not only by geo- 
graphy but also by facial tattoos (no longer worn), by textiles and language—and 
they are proud of their culture.'* Given the right situation, resting in the sun or 
warming by a fire, they talk about the past, like anyone else; and when prompted 
by a photograph or a question, especially about certain events, this normally tacı- 
turn people have a great deal to say. Before turning to these informal oral histories, 
however, we must set the written history of the Apatani valley within the context 
of northeast India. 


The Romance of Isolation: Arunachal Pradesh and the Apatani Valley 


Since 1947 the history of northeast India has been dominated by separatist move- 
ments and insurgency, which still disrupts life in many parts of the region." Aruna- 
chal Pradesh, however. is often seen as the oasis of peace in this turbulent region; 
except for recent and minor infiltrations of armed groups from Assam and Naga- 
land, the state is free of the insurrection and terror in the region. This may be an 
unforeseen benefit of the isolation policy implemented by Elwin and Nehru after 
Independence; protecting indigenous tribal cultures has apparently also insulated 
them from the worst elements of post-Independence politics in the northeast. But 
this image of a peaceful haven, though comparatively true today, would not have 
been recognised by many of the colonial officials and their Indian staff responsible 
for governing the region before Independence. 

British rule in the northeast began in the early nineteenth century with armed 
conflict and was sustained by low-level wars throughout that century and well 
into the twentieth.'* Having consolidated its power in Bengal in the 1760s, the 
influertce of the colonial state in the northeast was confined to minor tax and land 


* Tattoos worn by both women and men have gone out of practice, banned since the early 1970s 
by the Apatan: Student Association 

" For overviews of these movements in northeast India, see Sanjib Baruah, Jadia against Itself: 
Assam and the Poitcs of Nationality, Philadelphia, 1999; Jyotinndra Das Gupta, ‘Community, 
Authenuclty, and Autonomy Insurgency and Instituuonal Development in India’s Northeast’, 
Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. 56(2), 1997, pp 345-70 

"For the history of Briush relations with the tnbes of present-day Arunachal Pradesh, see H K. 
Barpujan, The Problem of the Hill Tribes of Assam, 3 Vols, Gauhau, 1970-81; L.N. Chakravarty, 
Glimpses of the Early History of Arunachal, Itanagar,1995 [973] 3rd edition; B.C Chakravorty, 
Bniish Relations with the Hull Tribes of Assam, Calcutta, 1964; Jyotinnda Nath Chowdhury, The 
Tribal Culture and History of Arunachal Pradesh, Delhi, 1990, Jyourtnda Nath Chowdhury, 
Arunachal Pradesh. From Frontier Tracts to Union Territory, New Delhi, 1983;N.N Osik, Modern 
History of Arunachal Pradesh (1825-1997), New Delhi, 1999. 
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disputes until the turn of the century when it was drawn into open conflict with 
the Garos; within a few years, the British had annexed Assam. When the powerful 
Ahoms, the Shan dynasty which had ruled the Brahmaputra valley since the thir- 
teenth century, fell apart in the early nineteenth century, one faction invited the 
Burmese to support it; and the presence of Burmese soldiers on the eastern border 
of Bengal provoked Fort William to send in troops. The first Anglo-Burmese war 
ended in 1826 with the treaty of Yandabo, but it left the British authorities with 
more than the problem of defending their newly-conquered territory; along with 
the fertile Assam valley, they had also inherited, without fully anticipating it, 
conflicts with the hill tribes. 

During Ahom rule, tribes were paid posa, a form of blackmail, in order to regu- 
late the otherwise frequent raids upon villages near the foothills. Immediately 
after annexation, the British were overwhelmed with the problem of understanding 
and then administering this system: they drew up treaties, specifying exactly how 
many pieces of cloth or animals which tribesman was entitled to from what vil- 
lage. But even the most efficient and benevolent administration could not elimin- 
‘ate the geopolitical asymmetry between the rulers in the plains and the people in 
the mountains. From the mid-cighteenth century to the early twentieth century, 
the colonial state fought low-level wars with groups designated as ‘tribes’ all 
over the subcontinent, especially in the Chotanagpur area, western and central 
India.” Armed conflict with tribes in the northeast began and ended somewhat 
later but differed little in their causes: resistance to forced labour, interference by 
colonial officials and the loss of land rights. An early example set the pattern, to 
be repeated time and time again in the northeast. When British influence was 
extended to Sadaiya, in Upper Assam, they met with resistance from the Khamptis 
and Singphos, who feared loss of their authority and land; treaties, tax agreements 
and puppet rulers were to no avail. In 1839, the conflict exploded in an attack of 
nearly 1,000 tribesmen against a British force; the government retaliated, killing 
more than a 100 tribesmen ‘and burning all their villages. These attacks and retali- 
ations occurred in every decade right up to the 1940s. The Adi tribe fought what 
one historian has described as ‘four Anglo-Adi wars’ between 1848 and 1911.7! 
The last incident in the long history of government-tribal warfare, in which 45 
members (mostly tribal porters) of an official expedition were killed by Tagins, 
occurred in 1953.7 Ramachandra Guha has suggested that the autonomy of the 
hill people in the western Himalayas accounts for the relative lack of violence in 


* In some cases, Britsh officials continued to make these posa payments to tribes nght up until 
1947. 

® On these armed conflicts, see K-S Singh, Tribal Society in India: An Anthro-historical 
Perspective, Delhi, 1985, pp. 119-54. Well-known examples include resistance by the Bhils in 
1818, the Kols and Bhumyys in 1831-33, the Santals in 1855—56 and the Munda groups from 1874 
to 1901. 

1 Osik, Modern History, pp. 23-68. 

2 Chowdhury, Arunachal Pradesh, pp. 135-36. A summary chart of many (bat not all) conflicts 
with hill tribes is given as an appendix in Chakravarty, Glunpses of the Early History. 
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their resistance to external authority, but a similar autonomy did not prevent a 
considerable level of violence in Arunachal Pradesh.” 

Not all tribes in present-day Arunachal Pradesh, however, were caught up in 
this low-level warfare that characterised British relations with the hillsmen; most 
of the conflict was confined to tribes with ‘vertical habitation’, who lived in con- 
tiguous regions from higher to lower elevations, eventually reaching into the plains. 
One tribe not in open conflict were the Apatanis; they did not live in complete 
isolation, but lacking a river and cut off by ridges reaching 8,000 feet, contact 
with the plains was infrequent. At 5,000 feet midway between the plains and the 
high Himalayas, Apatanis live in a rounded valley, six miles long and three across, 
where they maintain a network of ingeniously irrigated rice-fields. This prosperous, 
self-contained and relatively isolated valley always appealed to the European 
imagination. From the very first impressions reported in 1845 to the first ethnog- 
raphy published more than a 100 years later, the Apatanis have been consistently 
described as ‘civilised’ (in comparison with their neighbours) and their valley 
described as a haven of peace. 

Before E.T. Dalton compiled his classic Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal in 
1872, he served as Assistant Commissioner of Assam and toured the Nyshi and 
Hill Miri country, which borders the Apatani valley. In a letter printed in 1845, he 
wrote that the Apatanis were reported to be ‘very superior to the tribes of this 
family’ and that they appear to be ‘a very peaceably disposed people’. When he 
heard of their method of warfare, which was openly announced and directed only 
to men, Dalton was moved to declare that the Apatanis were a ‘humane people’.* 
No European, not even Dalton, actually visited the valley until 1889 when a tea 
planter hiked up from the plains and arrived on Christmas Day; the adventurous 
Mr Crowe, too, was impressed with the Apatanis as ‘peaceful’, ‘harmless and in- 
offensive savages’, not given to warfare, like the Nagas.” The first British official to 
reachrthe-A patanis, a few years later, came with an armed expedition to punish them 
for murders committed in the plains; yet even he found time to marvel at the valley: 


The sight is one I shall never forget, as we suddenly emerged on a magnificent 
plateau . . . . Our hearts warmed at the sight of primroses, violets, wild currants, 
strawberries and raspberries, and I felt disposed to almost believe some of the 
wonderful stories we had heard of the fabulous wealth of this country.” 


D Ramachandra Guha, The Unquiet Woods: Ecological Change and Peasant Resistance in the 
Himalayas, Berkeley, 2000 (revised and expanded edition), pp. 129-31. 

* ET. Dalton, ‘On the Mens and the Abors of Assam’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. 14(1), 1845, p. 429 

3 Dalton, ‘On the Meris’, p. 428. 

% From H.M. Crowe, Account of a Journey to the Apa Tanang Country (1890), quoted in Verrier 
Elwin, India's Northeast Frontier in the Nineteenth Century, Bombay, 1959, pp. 196-97. A second 
visit by Crowe and a Capt. Dun, a few years later, confirmed these impressions (ibid., pp. 199- 
201). 

> Bntish Library, OIOC, Eur Mss. D932/2, Leventon Papers, ‘Report on the Apa Tanang 
Expedition of 1897’, by R.B. McCabe; see also Elwin, India’s Northeast Frontier, p. 191. 
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This romance of isolation coloured British views of the Apatani valley 
throughout the colonial period.” Ursula Graham Bower, who lived there with her 
husband (the Political Officer, F.N. Betts) in 1946-48, entitled her book The Hidden 
Land, in which she describes the ‘brush-fenced lanes which might have been in 
Cornwall’ and whose soft hills reminded her of Devon;” the inter-village feuds 
which blighted her departure, she called a ‘Tragedy in Eden’.” The peaceful 
Apatanis, softly nestled in their isolated valley, were also consistently and favour- 
ably contrasted with the Nyishis, their dominant neighbours, who were cast in the 
role of warlike savages; Nyishis practised jhum cultivation, lived in scattered 
settlements and hunted for food, while the Apatanis cultivated their permanent 
rice-fields and lived in tightly packed urban-villages. Christoph von Filrer- 
Haimendorf, the anthropologist who set up the first temporary government outpost 
in the valley in 1944, knew both cultures well. He described A patani culture as an 
‘incipient civilization’ not unlike those that gave birth to the Harappan civilisation.?! 
The contrast he drew with Nyishi culture was striking: 


With their [Apa Tani] industriousness, their passionate sense of order and 
tidiness and their budding feeling for beauty, they had created and maintained 
an oasis of stability within a world of semi-nomadic, improvident tribesmen. 
While their Dafla [=Nyishi] neighbours despoiled the land wherever they settled, 
in this one valley the fertility of the soil was preserved indefinitely for the 
benefit of future generations and every gift of nature was bent to the service of 
man. 


While this representation of the Apatani valley as a Shangri-la is not altogether 
misleading, it is inaccurate to suggest that the history of the valley can be separated 
from that of the rest of Arunachal Pradesh; huddled in their fertile and protected 
garden, unvisited by Europeans until the late nineteenth century, Apatanis never- 
theless traded with both Tibet and Assam. Their contacts with the plains may 
have been less regular and less extensive than those of other tribes, but the Apatanis 
were not untouched by the problems that created conflict between the inhabitants 
of present-day Arunachal Pradesh and the rulers of the Brahmaputra valley. That 
colonial contact in the valley, with its misunderstanding, mistrust and military 
force, began in 1897. 


~ The only dissenting voice appears to be Eleanor Bor, wife of a Political Officer in the 1930s, 
whose single visit to the Apa Tanı valley prompted this observation: ‘The Apatanang men were 
naked except for a very small apron—and a tai! made of plaited cane . . . these people are reported 
to have been cannibals . . . they appeared to answer so accurately to those almost legendary tales of 
Himalayan savages’ (Eleanor Bor, The Adventures of a Botanist’s Wife, London, 1952, p. 29). 

* Ursula Graham Bower, The Hidden Land, London, p. 116. 

» Ibid , p. 219. 

3! Christoph von Furer-Haimendorf, Humalayan Barbary, London, 1955, p. 63. 

¥ Ibid., p. 63. 
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1897: First Colonial Contact 


The heart that ‘warmed at the sight of primroses’ in 1897 belonged to R.B. McCabe 
(ICS), Inspector-General of Police and Jails in Assam.” His visit to the Apatani: 
valley was official: as Political Officer, he led an expedition to punish the tribesmen 
for murders they had committed in the plains. The reports, which reached the 
District Commissioner in North Lakhimpur and then the government in Shillong, 
was that on 8 November 1896 a party of Apatanis raided the house of Podu (a Hill 
Miri who worked on Mr Crowe’s tea plantation), killing two and taking four 
captives (one of whom died en route back to the valley). Such raids and killings 
between Hill Miris, Apatanis and Nyishis (the three tribes of the Subansiri region) 
were commonplace, but since these murders had been committed within the 
territory directly under colonial administration, that is, inside the Inner Line, it 
could not be ignored.” According to McCabe, some kind of punitive expedition 
was necessary to prevent ‘serious loss of prestige in the eyes of the trans-frontier 
Daphlas [Nyishis] and Miri tribes’ >> The Chief Commissioner of Assam requested 
a small party of 200 soldiers because he felt that the Apatanis were ‘small and not 
very warlike’, but this was immediately overruled by the Army and the force in- 
creased to 300.* The supplies and equipment for the 18-day expedition required 
400 porters (Hill Miris and Nyishis), which presented problems: the promised 
number of porters often failed to show up and when they did, fell ill or deserted. 
The porter problem, the forced recruitment of local labour and the resentment it 
created, soured relations between the government and all tribes in the northeast, 
including the Apatanis, as we shall see. 

On the march into the mountains, groups of Assam Rifles were left at various 
staging posts, so that when the British force entered the Apatani valley on 14 
February 1897, it consisted of only 120 soldiers. This still large party of armed 
outsiders was met, outside the village of Hong, by hundreds of men carrying long 
spears, who shouted angrily, ‘Don’t enter our village; we'll call our leaders and 
then you can discuss terms.’ But when McCabe talked tough and marched ahead, 
the Apatani men gave way and no shots were fired by the troops. Having planned - 
at first to sleep in local houses, McCabe found they were dirty and lacked water 
and so made camp on a hillock in the paddy fields. 


8 ‘Report oa the Apa Tanang Expedition of 1897°, by R-B. McCabe; Sir Robert Reid, History of 
the Frontier Areas Bordering Assam, 1863-1941, Shillong, 1942, pp. 274-76 The details of the 
expedition come from McCabe’s 1897 report. 

“ The Inner Line was established in 1873 in order to demarcate the extent of British 
edmunistration; normal government bureaucracy operated up to the Line, beyond ıt mba! authonty 
prevailed For the text of this legislation, see T. Nyon, History and Culture of the Adis, New Delhi, 
1993. pp 317-18. 

*“ Bnush Library, OIOC, Mss Eur D932/2, Levenson Papers, ‘Report on Apa Tanang Expedition 
of 1897", by R.C McCabe, p. 2 

* Sir Robert Reid. History of the Frontier Areas, p. 274. 
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In the morning the negotiations began, and they lasted for two full days. McCabe, 
who had spent 20 years in the northeast, admitted that he had never had to show 
more patience and restraint. He opened the parley by bringing charges of murder 
within British administered territory, but the Apatanis said they knew nothing of 
Inner Line regulations. When he told them to hand over the captives brought back 
from the plains, he was told that they were being held in the next village of Hari. 
Frustrated, McCabe demanded the captives but was told, ‘Are you a bird that you 
can fly away? If you burn our villages, we’ll surround you and keep you here as 
our slaves forever.’ McCabe defiantly declared that he would stay as long as 
necessary, which seemed to persuade the Apatanis to summon the men from Hari, 
who had committed the murders and taken the captives. 

On the second day, the men from Hari arrived, led by Murchi, who admitted to 
having led the raid. Before that admission, however, he subjected McCabe and 
his fellow officers to two hours of oratory. In explaining the charges against Podu 
and other Hill Miris and Nyishis, Murchi used the traditional method of placing 
small bamboo sticks (khotiir},-one by one, on a longer stick which lay on the 
ground; each stick represented a claim: one mithun stolen, one woman captured, 
one man wounded or killed. Using five bundles, each with 50 to 100 sticks, he 
enumerated the Apatanis’ grievances against their neighbours. Many Apatanis, 
Murchi complained, had been contracted by Podu and others to work in the tea 
plantations, but many had been cheated or died there. Listening to this speech 
through his interpreters, McCabe heard the words ‘finally’ and ‘in conclusion’ in- 
numerable times before this ‘long Scottish sermon’ did finally come to an end. 
By the end of the day, the Apatanis turned over the three captives, as well as 
Mr Crowe’s gun, which they had stolen from Podu’s house. 

Whatever its irritation, this speech and the return of the captives apparently 
persuaded McCabe to mitigate punishment against the Apatanis. He demanded 
only that they return 10 further captives, taken in a previous raid against a Nyishi 
village. The Apatanis agreed to free six of the 10, but also gave three mithuns and 
a valuable Tibetan bell, after which they fed the entire party, including the soldiers. 

~Realising that the mithuns would only end up in the hands of the Nyishi porters, 
who had cheated him throughout the expedition, McCabe, in a final gesture of 
reciprocity, gave the mithuns back to the Apatanis. 

This first contact with colonialism, a punitive expedition with armed soldiers 
that entered the valley in 1897, appears in McCabe’s report as a successful police 
case: accusation received, suspects sought and apprehended, accused heard, pun- 
ishment served. Apatanis had committed murders, albeit in retaliation for crimes 
against them, and they had been brought to justice and treated fairly. For the 
Apatanis, however, this first colonial contact was not a court case, open and shut, 
but only one event in a tangled web of relations with their neighbours. 

When I went to the valley in Spring 2002, I brought with me a badly-reproduced 
copy of a photo taken on the 1897 expedition (Photo 2).” Entitled the ‘palaver’, 


” The photograph 1s found in the British Library, OIOC, Mss Eur D932/4, Levenson Papers. 
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Photo 2 : 
Apatan! Leaders and British Officials Negotiating in 1897 


it shows a large group of men, British officers and Indian sepoys standing around 
an inner circle of squatting Apatanis, Nyishis and Hill Miris engaged in debate. 
I had little hope that anyone alive would remember this event, but I thought the 
photograph might prompt memories of more recent events; remarkably, however, 
the first group of men who saw the photo, and more importantly heard a summary 
of the event pictured, remembered the story well enough to tell their version (see ` 
Photo 3). These men were 70 years or more and from the village at the centre of 
story, which, they said, happened in their grandfathers’ time. None of them actually 
told a self-contained narrative of the events, but rather responded to questions put 
by other Apatanis and me. The main informant was Hage Hiiba, whose account I 
have edited here and augmented with details from other accounts.” 


I heard from my grandfather that before this [1897] Apatanis had been going 
to the plains to trade, mainly for salt; some also worked in tea-plantations. 
Many died there, for various reasons. Anyway, many months before the sepoys 
arrived, there had been a murder in a nearby Nyishi village [Linia] and the 
murderer, a Nyishi himself, had sought and been given shelter by an Apatani 
friend, here in Hari village. The Apatani man then sent the murderer to another 


™“ Hage Hiiba’s account was recorded on 5 Mar. 2002 and 4 Apr 2002, in the village of Han, 
another account, by Hage Tapa, was recorded on 11 Apr. 2002, also in Hari. Both were translated 
with assistance from Hage Komo and Hage Gyati Attempts to collect Nyishi oral account of this 
event were unsuccessful 
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Photo 3 
Hage Hiiba [left], Who Narrated the Events of 1897 
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Nyishi village close to the plains, in secret, to keep him safe. Someone in that 
second village, however, betrayed his whereabouts to the village where the 
murder had taken place, and soon a party of the dead man’s kinsmen captured 
him and took him back. On the way, they passed through the Apatani country 
and stopped at the house of the man in Hari who had first given him shelter; 
but the captive now accused his Apatani friend of having betrayed him. He 
called him ‘uncle’ [aku] but still cursed him to die if he himself died. Next day, 
the Nyishi captive was escorted to his village and probably killed. 

When he heard this news, the Apatani man set out on a raid to attack the vil- 
lage near the plains that had betrayed the hiding place of the murderer. I think 
he did this because the Nyishi man had been his friend and he had given him 
refuge in his house and then helped him escape to the plains. But, you see, if 
the murderer was himself killed believing, as he did, that the Apatani man had 
betrayed him, then his soul would take revenge against the betrayer. Angry at 
those who had actually revealed the whereabouts of the murderer, and thereby 
put himself in danger of retaliation, the Apatani man from Hari gathered a 
small party and carried out the raid. ; 

I don’t know exactly what happened in that raid, but I think some people 
were killed. That’s why those Nyishis asked the British for help in claiming 
compensation. When the British came with soldiers, they held a meeting on a 
little hill, called Biirii, between Hari and Hong village: the Apatanis were repre- 
sented by Hage Dolyang, Tasso Gyayu, Hage Eppo and Tasso Kano. But the 
main speaker was Tasso Murchi, who wore a zilang [priest's shawl] and kobyang 
[metal bracelets]. Tasso Murchi used the bamboo sticks [khotiir] as counters 
for each Apatani killed or stolen by Nyishis and Hill Miris. At the end, there 
were more sticks for dead Apatafiis than for those killed in the raid; so the case 
against the Apatanis was dismissed. Haft village was fined one mithun, which 
was given to the British, who promptly gave it back. f 


This summarised and collated oral account of 2002 accords in several details 
with the official British report written in 1897. Both sources, for example, agree _ 
on the raid on the village near the plains; on the name of the Apatani man who led 
the raid and the negotiations; the place of the negotiations; the fine imposed (three 
mithuns in the British source but only one in the oral histories); its retum by the 
British; the use of the counting sticks; even the description of the leading orator 
fits with the image in the photo. However, more interesting than this corroboration 
of the accuracy of social memory, at a distance of 105 years about an event that 
has not been narrativised, or read by those who gave the oral accounts, is the in- 
congruence between oral and written histories. They differ not in essential details 
or even in the sequence of events, but more fundamentally, in their respective 
points of view. 

Viewed from the perspective of the government headquarters in the plains, this 
event began with the raid that killed three people in administered territory, and 
it concluded with a demonstration of a fair and just application of power. The 
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expedition found the guilty party, listened patiently to his evidence, and imposed 
a reasonable punishment; it stayed two days in hostile country, settled the dispute 
and left. The military discipline of the expedition, according to the written report, 
partially explains its judicial success. The Apatanis, on the other hand, tell the 
story from a very different perspective; for them the story began not with the raid 
and the killings, as in the British report, but with another murder, committed sev- 
eral months before. By harbouring that murderer and then sending him-to safety, 
an Apatani man had exposed himself to danger. He was betrayed by those who 
revealed the hiding place, and he was placed in greater danger when the murderer 
was killed, thus creating the conditions for the dead man’s soul to wreak revenge 
upon him. In the oral accounts, the raid by the Apatani man is a retaliation for this 
double betrayal. 

Compared with these oral accounts, McCabe’s detailed, typewritten report 
appears like a badly-cropped photograph, a snapshot that distorts not by what it 
shows but by what it leaves out. Stripped of its context and its motivations, the 
raid becomes a criminal act, which requires government reaction; whereas, when 
scen in a wider context, the raid is itself a justifiable reaction. These differing per- 
spectives are partly explained by the geopolitical distance between the tribesmen 
and the government..The authorities in the plains were obliged to respond, however 
reluctantly, to raids within administered territory; it necessarily picked up the 
narrative trail from the raid and would not know, as local people would, the back- 
ground to such events. There is also the difference imposed by genre: in terms of 
psychological depth, an official government report can hardly compete with oral 
histories, recorded even a century after the event. Even allowing for these some- 
what obvious factors, however, and remembering that there is little difference in 
the details or main episodes in both sources, one is struck by the sharp contrast 
between the two descriptions of the same historical event. The government report 
begins the story with an almost wilful disinterest in the wider context, whereas 
the Apatani accounts cannot avoid beginning with a reference to the ongoing 
trade with the plains and the events that preceded the raid. Other Apatani histories, 
migration legends and genealogies, show a similar tendency to embed the core 
narrative within a larger context; like many other narratives, which also follow a 
different set of conventions to those recognised by modern historiography, these 
accounts tend to begin with the creation of the world or of human beings. Apatani 
histories do not commence in medias res; they begin from the beginning. 

Taken together, however, the written and oral sources for this initial colonial 
contact in the ‘hidden land’ reveal the positions of the two parties that would de- 
fine their relations until the end of the colonial period. The Apatanis opposed the 
entry of the outsiders, whom they called Aalyang, and only ceded to their demands 
(handing over captives and paying a fine) because of their military superiority. 
The expedition, which had-little grasp of tribal culture and none of its language, 
faced the problem of finding and retaining the necessary number of porters. During 
the next 50 years, contacts between Apatanis and government were not extensive, 
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but when they did thicken in the 1940s, the problems first revealed in 1897 cul- 
minated in an explosive event. 


1948: The Raid on Kure 


After the expedition in 1897, contact between Apatanis and the government con- 
sisted mainly of investigations of minor incidents within the Inner Line, and the 
romance of isolation continued to veil descriptions of the Apatani valley. The 
killing of a British official in the neighbouring Adi country in 1911, however, 
prompted the government to send three separate expeditions into the mountains. 
One of these, the Miri Mission, which explored the country east of the Apatani 
valley, met with resistance and ended in disaster. 26 Hill Miris were killed and 
two villages burned.” When the Miri Mission retreated and passed through the 
Apatani valley, en route to Assam, a British correspondent accompanying the ex- 
pedition remarked that the change from the ‘dense jungles ofthe hills regions, to 
the cultivated oases of the Apa Tanang plateau was very delightful; the vista of 
pine-woods, broad open cultivated valleys, stretches of rice-fields, nestling villages, 
and grassy knolls, forming a picture that rejoiced the hearts of the sepoys’.” The 
hidden land was still a Shangri-la. - 

In the early 1930s, the valley was twice visited by the Political Officer of the 
Balipara Frontier Tract, based at Charduar. Dr N.L. Bor went to investigate an 
allegation that some Apatanis had stolen iron railings from a tea garden, but he 
was given the cold shoulder and returned to the plains without managing to meet 
with any leading men.‘! Two years later, his successor Captain G.S. Lightfoot 
was apparently more persistent, met with the ‘chiefs’ and reported that ‘confidence 
was re-instilled’.“? These official reports describe the Apatanis as ‘shy’, ‘quaint’ 
and ‘gentle’.‘? With the exception of these three official visits, the Apatani valley, 
not thought to be of any military or political significance, was left in peaceful 
isolation. 

This official indifference, however, did not survive the Second World War. Al- 
though the government wanted to know the extent and nature of Tibetan political 
influence in the northeast border region, they expended few resources in satisfying 
that curiosity.“ Then, in 1942, Japanese invasion of the Naga Hills dramatically 

» Angus Hamiltoa, In Abor Jungles, London, 1912, pp.188ff, 332ff. Thuty years later, Purer- 
Haimendorf found that he had to compensate the kinsmen of some of those killed when he travelled 
through the same country for the same purpose, namely to discover the nature and scope of Tibetan 


© Hamilton, fn Abor Jungles, pp. 341-42. 

4 British Library, OIOC, L/P&S/12/3114 Political (External) Dept. North Eastern Frontier, Assam, 
Annual Reports on Frontier Tribes, Annual Report for 1932-33. 

© Britsh Library, OIOC, L/P&S/12/3114 Political (External) Dept. North Eastern Frontier, Assam, 
Annual Reports oa Froauer Tribes, Annual Report for 1935-36. 

4 See, however, the quotation from Eleanor Bor in note 26 above. 

4 Alastair Lamb, Tibet, China and India, 1914-1950: A History of Imperial Diplomacy, Herting- 
fordbury, 1989, pp. 417-19; Dorothy Woodman, Himalayan Fronters, a Polincal Review of British, 
Chinese, Indian and Russian Rivalries, London, 1969, p. 211 
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revealed the unprotected northeast flank, and the government reacted quickly to 
extend its control over these unadministered mountains, right up to the McMahon 
Line, so vaguely drawn in 1914. One move was to appoint a little-known anthro- 
pologist, working in the hilly jungles of central India, as Special Advisor for the 
Subansiri region; his task was to establish friendly relations with the Apatanis, 
Nyishis and Hil) Miris, as a preliminary step to bringing the area under more ef- 
fective government control and thwart any ambitions north of the Himalayas. 

Christoph von Furer-Haimendorf, and his wife, walked seven days from the 
plains and arrived in the Apatani valley in March 1944; they stayed only two 
months but returned that autumn, escorted by 75 Assam Rifles and remained 
there, exploring the surrounding country, until May 1945. During that time, Firer- 
Haimendorf achieved his political objectives: a government outpost was estab- 
lished in the valley; warring groups negotiated settlements under government 
supervision; the surrounding regions were explored, although circumstances 
prevented him from fulfilling his and the government’s ultimate aim of reaching 
the snowline of the Himalayan range. After Fiirer-Haimendorf’s departure, a 
brief visit was made by J.P. Mills, then Advisor to the Government of Assam for 
Tribal Areas, accompanied by 25 Assam Rifles and Major C.R. Stonor, an agri- 
cultural officer and botanist; among other things, Mills found that Captain Anthony 
Davy, who was Assistant Political Officer, had made himself unpopular by forcible 
arrests.“ But there was no permanent government presence in the valley until a 
new Political Officer arrived in November 1946. Major F.N. Betts and his wife, 
Ursula Graham Bower, picked up where Firer-Haimendorf left off: they revived 
the outpost in the valley, established a new and permanent military outpost nearby 
at Kure, and oversaw more peace negotiations between warring groups. After the 
usual summer interval at Shillong, Betts returned in the autumn of 1947 and left 
the valley in late March 1948. 

Within two months of their departure, however, several hundred Apatani men 
attacked Kure. One evening in late May, they put on their war dress and gathered 
to perform rituals to ensure success; when the rituals were finished it was past 
midnight, and in the early morning they walked the five miles through the forests 
to the outpost. With spears and bows and arrows, the Apatanis charged, but when 
the soldiers fired and killed three men, the attack was over, the attackers quickly 
fled back to the valley, where they burned a government storehouse at Papii. The 
government retaliated quickly: after investigating, they burned the houses and 
granaries in the two villages they considered responsible for leading the raid. In 
that burning two more Apatanis were shot. Everyone in those two villages, approxi- 
mately 5,000-6,000 people, were forced to take refuge in the forest and then 
with friends in other villages. Five months later, the refugees returned to rebuild 
their houses and granaries and look after their fields, their primary source of 


JP Mills remarked that Davy’s attempts to reconcile Nylshis and Apatanis had ‘tended to 
alarm both’ (Public Record Office, London, PO 371/53661, ‘Programme of work for North-east 
Frontier Agency for 1945/46" dated 14 August 1945). See also Barpujari, Problem of the Hill Tribes, 
Vol. 3, 1981, p. 272. 
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food. In the end, five Apatanis had been shot, several wounded and many sent to 
jail Apatanis were not complete strangers to warfare—disputes between villages, 
and with Nyishis were common and occasionally resulted in casualities though 
rarely in death; but this level of violence and loss of life was unprecedented. 

The colonial contact begun in 1897 had culminated in this event 50 years later, 
which marked the end of traditional tribal authority and the beginning of external 
government authority in the Apatani valley. Apatani society had been regulated 
by village councils (buliyang), which adjudicated disputes and imposed punish- 
ments, usually fines or imprisonment; their power was the real casualty of the 
attack. Although Political Officers had been invested with considerable military, 
police and judicial powers, there was little scope and some reluctance to utilise 
them, especially in internal tribal affairs. As an extension of the government’s 
retaliation to the attack in 1948, the use of those powers was normalised; before 
long a court system, under the control of the Deputy Commissioner, had completely 
usurped the traditional role of the village councils. 

Despite the significance of this event—a rebellion, deaths and village burnings 
in a region that the government was attempting to pacify—it is not described in 
published histories.“ Neither Fitrer-Haimendorf nor Graham Bower mention it in 
their memoirs. Graham Bower and her husband, F.N. Betts (the Political Officer), 
left two months before the attack, but in 1953 she published a detailed description 
of their work in the valley, complete with postscripts. Furer-Haimendorf left three 
years before the attack, but he visited the valley several times after; still, nowhere 
in his many writings does he mention what happened in 1948. Nevertheless, both 
Graham Bower’s and Firer-Haimendorf’s books tell us a great deal about the 
conditions that led up to the attack on the government outpost, the establishment 
of which was the crowning achievement of their collective efforts. Indeed, their 
personal accounts of the contacts between themselves, as representatives of the 
government, and the Apatanis are not just entertaining but extremely candid, and 
not always flattering to the authors. One revealing example is a section in Firer- 
Haimendorf’s 1955 book describing his forcible arrest of two Apatanis for refusing 
to work as porters; this section was excised from the second edition of the book.” 

Government documents are even more baffling. Political Officers wrote fort- 
nightly reports, which were sent to the Governor’s office in Shillong, where they 
were collated and summarised in an official report sent to the Ministry of External 
Affairs in New Delhi. Although the volume containing those reports from 1948 
has been declared ‘missing’ at the British Library,“ a copy is held at the Public 

“The only written source to mention the raid is a local publication (Takhe Kani, The Advancing 
Apa Tanis of Arunachal Pradesh, Itanagar, 1993, p. 26) which notes that after F.N. Betts left, there 
was ‘bhostlity between the Government Sepoys and the Apatanis’, that this hostility was locally 
called Kure chambyo, that a few Apatanis lost their lives in the attack, and that this hostlity caused 
the government to rapidly expand its administration. 

“ The section from middle of page 111 to the middle of 113 ın Purer-Haimendorf’s 1955 book 
is omitted from its updated version (Christoph von Furer-Haimendorf, Himalayan Adventure: Early 
Travels ın North East India, New Delhi, 1983). 

* British Library, OIOC, L/P&S/12/3118. 
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Record Office in London. The report for the Subansiri Area for the first half of 
June reads: 


It is reported that there was a recent plan to attack the Assam Rifles outpost at 
Kore [Kure], the reason being that the Tribals resent the stopping of their inter- 
village feuds by the administration. The Political Officer has been instructed to 
hold a personal enquiry into the full circumstances at once.” 


The next report states that the ‘main instigator of the conspiracy’ was arrested and 
put in jail; and the next concludes that ‘the disturbances amongst the Apatanis 
have been settled’ .® There is no further mention of the ‘disturbances’; no mention 
at all of the attack, deaths or burning. And there is no record of the Political Of- 
ficer’s enquiry requested by the Governor’s office. That report may be in the 
Government of India Archives in New Delhi, but all documents relating to northeast 
India since 1913 are ‘closed’ to researchers. Notice that the official version, pre- 
seated in these reports, is that the raid did not happen; it was planned but nipped 
in the bud by decisive action taken by the authorities.>! 

The raid that officially did not happen in 1948 is, however, the most prominent 
event in Apatani oral history. Apatanis call it Kure chambyo, or ‘the attack at 
Kure’. Kure was the government outpost (a large building for the Political Officer 
and several smaller buildings: cookhouse, interpreters’ house, Assam Rifles bar- 
racks) built in the winter of 1946-47, in the hills about five miles and a three 
hours’ walk from the Apatani valley. The recollections of the attack that I heard in 
Spring 2002 are numerous—almost everyone over 70 had personal memories 
and many told stories as if the event had happened last year. The various accounts 
are not always consistent and frequently contradictory, especially about the exact 
role of each village in the attack, but they are in agreement about several points. 
Many of the men and women spoke with sadness about the deprivation suffered 
after the villages, including the granaries, were burned down; A are also 
not immune to self-mockery and some accounts made fun of their ancestors’ fears 
of the ‘fire-power’, which they thought could be countered with “water-power’. 
Several accounts also emphasise the language barrier between Apatanis and the 
government officials, which could only be breached through the Assamese- 
speaking tribesmen, employed by the government as ‘Political Interpreters’. 


“ Public Record Office, Commonwealth Relations Office, DO 142/461. Fortnightly reports on 
the Assam Tribal Areas. Reports, second half of June 1948, Office of the Advisor to the Governor 
to Assam for Tribal Areas, Shillong, to the Ministry of External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, 
Delhi. 

® Public Record Office, Commonwealth Relations Office, DO 142/461. Fortnightly reports on 
the Assam Tribal Areas, Reports, first half of July 1948 and second half of July 1948, Office of the 
Advisor to the Governor of Assam for Tribal Areas, Shillong, to the Ministry of External Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations, Delhi. 

`! This official version may have been fabricated in order to deflect any potential criticism of 
those responsible for maintaining peace and calm in the valley. That the raid did, in fact, occur is 
proved by the internal consistency of details in the oral accounts from a wide spectrum of people. 
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Another recurring feature is an account of the rituals performed pnor to the attack, 
first to ascertain its chances and then to ensure its success. 

Beyond these characteristic emphases, the oral histories agree on the funda- 
mental issue of causes: the two primary causes of the attack were the government's 
interference in internal village affairs and its policy of forcible porterage. These ` 
policies also underpinned local resistance to colonial authority across the Him- 
alayan region, as shown in Guha’s study of the Uttararunachal region;™ but in 
order to appreciate the force of local resentment to external interference in the 
present case, it should be remembered that the Apatani valley had been more 
isolated from colonial contact and noted that Apatanis did not porter for anyone 
prior to the arrival of the British. As summarised above, colonial contact only 
began in the last years of the nineteenth century and before 1944 had been limited 
to three brief visits by government officials. The arrival of Filrer-Haimendorf in 
that year, and of armed sepoys the next, was a profound shock to local culture. An 
indication of Apatani attitudes to outsiders is their classification of people into 
three groups: tanii (that is, themselves), misan (other tribals, especially Nyishis 
and Hill Miris) and halyang (non-tribals, people from the plains, especially 
Assamese, but also anyone else).™ The British officials and their Assamese assist- 
ants were halyang, outsiders who came from elsewhere and did not belong in the 
mountains; this is how they are uniformly identified in the oral histories (even 
today this term is used to refer to people from the plains or beyond, whether 
Indians or foreign tourists). When the Aalyang set up a temporary base in the 
valley and then a permanent base at Kure, fear and resentment grew. At one point 
in his memoirs, Fürer-Haimendorf remarks that he ‘experienced how difficult it 
was to impose on Apatanis any outside authority’; yet such an authority was neces- 
sary in order for the government to accomplish its declared objective of the paci- 
fication of the region.™ 

At first, the government was successful in maintaining a policy of non- 
interference in local affairs.** Apatanis believed that the government had come to 
assist them in their disputes with neighbouring tribes (misan); Fulrer-Haimendorf 
had been invited by a few men for this task and he did supervise the negotiations 
that brought temporary peace, but, as we know, he was actually sent by the gov- 
ernment to establish control over all tribes in the region. Even Mills, who constantly 
sought to lessen the military presence in the area, referred in 1945 to ‘our occu- 
pation of the Apa Tani country’.* When Betts arrived in 1947, be called together 


® Guha, Unguiet Woods, passim. 

3 A resistance to ‘outsiders’, conveniently identified by a local word, was a common factor in 
other conflicts between tnbes and the state in India (K-S. Singh, Tribal Soélety in India, p. 149). 

H Ptrer-Halmendorf, Hunalayan Barbary, p. 78 

* The Assem Frontier Regulation Act of 1945 recognised the authority of village councils and 
village beadmen, which were allowed to police their own affairs but not inter-tribal affairs. 

* Public Record Office, London, FO 371/53661, ‘Programme of work for North-east Frontier 
Agency for 1945/46’, dated 14 Aug 1945. 
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the ‘headmen’ of Apatanis and said that the government would not interfere in 
local disputes if managed well; only in cases of ‘flagrant oppression’ would the 
government interfere; for example, to free a ‘slave’ .” Within a few months, how- 
ever, inevitably, and against its will, the government was sucked into local disputes 
within the valley itself. For one thing, the government had been invited by men 
from a particular village, in which it set up its camp and from where most of its 
Political Interpreters came; to local eyes, that meant that the government was 
allied with that village. Although both Firer-Haimendorf and Graham Bower 
give no indication that they took sides in internal disputes, that is not how it is 
remembered by Apatanis. 

The oral histories are consistent in claiming that two particular disputes led to 
the attack on Kure in 1948. One involved a stolen brass plate (talo), and the other 
a young woman who left her husband to live with another man. Both disputes, 
according to the oral accounts, were taken to Kure for arbitration, where decisions 
were delivered; the men who lost these cases grew angry, rallied the rest of the 
valley and led the attack on the authority that had, in their view, denied them 
Justice. The case of the stolen brass plate is noted in Graham Bower’s book, but 
she makes it clear that the government was not involved. After summarising the 
conflicting claims of who stole the plate from whom, her husband, who had just 
returned from a tour, replies, ‘Can anybody make head or tail of that?’ And Graham 
Bower answers, ‘Presumably God and the buliang can, and the latter seem to 
think they’ lI settle it.’ There is no mention in her detailed memoirs of the second 
case, the marital dispute. Whatever the truth of these conflicting claims about the 
government's role in settling these cases, Apatanis believe that the government 
took sides; and that government interference generated resentment. At the very 
least, we do know that anger sufficient to motivate hundreds of men to attack the 
government did exist in 1948 and that the men who lost the cases were ringleaders 
of that attack. 

But that resentment cannot be wholly attributed to two, or even several, dis- 
gruntled litigants. The second cause mentioned consistently in the oral histories 
and revealed, perhaps unwittingly, by Fiirer-Haimendorf and Graham Bower is 
that of porterage. While the disputes over stolen plates and missing wives were 
more public and dramatic, porterage was no less a factor behind the attack on 
Kure. Both interference and porterage were felt as the imposition of an external 
authority, backed by superior military power: the former undermined the independ- 
ence of the buliyang (local council), the latter undermined the freedom of individual 
Apatanis. In any case, the Apatanis forced to carrying loads for the government 
far outnumbered those who lost their cases and blamed the government. 


* British Library, OIOC, L/P&S/12/3117, fortnightly reports on the Assam Tribal Areas. Reports, 
first half May 1947, Office of the Advisor to the Governor to Assam for Tribal Areas, Shillong, to 
the Ministry of External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, Delhi. 

* Graham Bower, The Hidden Land, p. 169. 
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The problem of porterage, which we noted in the'report on the 1897 expedition, 
was unavoidable when an external power attempted to exercise control in the 
Arunachal region: no party could move through that terrain without local labour 
and the numbers required were in the hundreds. Equipment and rations sufficient 
for the officials, assistants and soldiers who stayed ın the valley for many months 
amounted to many very heavy loads, which a single man might be forced to carry 
as many as 15 times in a winter season. Although the government paid what 
they considered a good wage to their porters, it was well aware of the discontent 
among tribesmen of Arunachal; many of them did not want to go to the plains, 
where others had died of disease, and they needed to work in their own fields. As 
an official report candidly commented in 1945, ‘there is no doubt that porterage 
is intensely unpopular throughout the North East Frontier Agency’.® J.P. Mills, 
the man most knowledgeable about the government's position in this period, was 
more blunt: ‘We soon found that if we got the tribesmen to do the porterage they 
were taken off their own cultivation for so long that they were faced with star- 
vation’.*! For Apatanis, who had never worked as porters before the arrival of the 
British, porterage was also an insult to their personal dignity. They do not like to 
work for anyone; they are entrepreneurs, who own their own land and live in 
nuclear families in separate houses. Even today, it is extremely rare to see any 
Apatani doing contract labour, and never for the halyang (‘outsiders’, including 
Indians); road construction and similar work is done typically by Indians from 
the plains. 

Whenever the government undertook a trip between the plains and the valley, 
or from the valley into surrounding country, it required not dozens but hundreds 
of porters. The government had a staff of permanent porters, mostly Galos, but to 
them at least a 100 or more Apatanis had to be added.” The normal method of 
recruitment was to ask each village to supply a certain number, about 15 men. If 
individuals refused, the oral histories claim, they were abused or beaten and 
sometimes sent to jail; individuals also paid others to take their place in the rota. 
Furer-Haimendorf considered the problem of porterage significant enough to 
devote an entire chapter to it in his 1955 book. Once, when he was ready to leave 
for the plains but no porters were forthcoming, he took two armed soldiers and 
arrested the man responsible for the non-cooperation. When 15 men then promised 
to serve as porters, the hostage was released; but two days before departure, there 


© Bnush Library. OIOC, L/P&S/12/3114, J.P Mulls, ‘Report on the Assam Tribal Areas for Year 
ending 30 June 1945’. Shillong. 

 Bnush Library, OIOC. L/P&S/12/3117, Fortnightly reports on the Assam Tnbal Areas, first 
halt Sept. 1945 From Office of the Advisor to the Governor of Assam for Tribal Areas, Shillong, to 
the Ministry of External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, Delhi. 

“ 3 P, Mills. ‘Problems of the Assam-Tibet border’, Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, 
XXXVII(2), 1950. p 158 

* One hundred and fifty permanent porters were employed in the Siang region (Public Record 
Office, London. FO 371/53661 Letter of 17 Oct 1945 trom the Joint Secretary to the External 
Atfars Dept to the Secretary to Governor of Assam). 
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was still resistance to the recruitment of men, so he again took an armed escort 
and arrested two men.© When, finally, he marched out of the valley en route to 
the plains with a small group of porters, he was met by crowds of jeering Apatanis, 
shouting to the porters to drop their loads and threatening to make war against the 
government.“ The tension grew to such a point that Filrer-Haimendorf feared an 
attack because the Apatanis were ‘resentful of being harassed by the recruitment 
of porters’. Shortly after he left the valley, three Apatanis came to the government 
headquarters in the plains and informed officials that the whole tribe refused to 
carry loads in future, except in an emergency, and that the government must provide 
its own porters.“ 

Pressure on porter recruitment was eased slightly when, two years later, in 
1947, Betts organised an air-drop for supplies, but it was not eliminated. In the 
months preceding the attack in Spring 1948, mistrust and tensions between 
Apatanis and the government increased. Kure was protected by 50 Assam Rifles, 
but in the Autumn of 1947, the garrison was reinforced with additional soldiers, 
who kept up ‘vigorous patrolling’ to ‘arrest culprits’ and to inflict ‘punishment on 
guilty villages’.°’ Most of this activity was directed against the Nyishis, but the 
persistent demand for porters and the perceived interference in their internal affairs 
created anger and frustration among many Apatanis, too. In Spring 1948, when 
the government got caught up in a conflict between villages, bands of armed 
Apatani men shouted abuse and threatened to attack the government; at one point, 
Graham Bower herself had to be escorted by armed soldiers.® Even some of the 
trusted friends of the government, men who had co-operated since Fürer- 
Haimendorf’s arrival, began to turn against it. When Graham Bower left in late 
March 1948, she was alarmed at the outbreak of inter-village rivalry and vio- 
lence, but she did not anticipate that the aggression would soon turn against the 
government. 

A final striking feature of the oral histories, beyond the unanimity in attributing 
the attack to external interference and enforced porterage, is a talismanic repetition 
of the names of the dead. Whatever the confusing welter of details, of who was 
where when, there is never any doubt about who died: Tasso Pilyan, Duyu Kolyang, 
Tasso Kojing, Hage Doley and Hage Khoda. Every account I recorded includes 
this list of names of the Apatanis killed in the attack and the retaliatory burning 
of their villages. The war dead are remembered in most societies, in official 


© This section was excised from the second edition of Pirer-Haimendorf’s book (Christoph von 
Furer-Harmendocf, Himalayan Adventure); see note 44 above. 

“ Purer-Haimendorf, Himalayan Barbary, p. 109ff. 

© Ibid., p. 110. ` 

“ Briush Library, OIOC, L/P&S/12/3117. Fortnightly reports on the Assam Tribal Areas. 


© Briush Library, OIOC, L/P&S/12/3117, fortnightly reports on the Assam Tribal Areas. Second 
half Nov. 1947, Office of the Advisor to the Governor of Assam for Tribal Areas, Shillong, to the 
Ministry of External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, Delhi. 

“ Graham Bower, The Hidden Land, pp. 224-30. 
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ceremonies, state funerals and history books; sometimes names are engraved on 
memorials, and some graves may become a site of pilgrimage. But among a people 
whose history is not recorded in writing, among the Apatanis, there 1s no memorial, 
not even an epitaph, for those killed in the raid on Kure.” For a people without 
writing, the verbal repetition of the names of the dead is an act of social memory. 
Like an aide de memoir, the list of names recalls the wider context—the interference 
by outsiders, the burden of porterage and the imposition of an external authority. 
Speaking the names of the dead, however, is more than an act of remembering; 1t 
is also an enactment. Elizabeth Tonkin has forcefully argued that telling oral history 
is a form of social action, and the Apatani material presented here confirms her 
point.” Oral histories may sometimes lack the detail and depth, the reasoning and 
argument of the best written histories, but they are not only an exercise ın social 
memory. The speaking of history is itself an event, which collapses time and 
places the past within the present. 


Conclusions 


In examining colonial contacts and oral histories in Arunachal Pradesh, a tribal 
state in northeast India, this article has reached two main conclusions. The first 
concems the ‘romance of isolation’, the presumption that tnbal cultures, especially 
in the peripheral northeast, are either timeless or live in an eternal present. Although 
the mountainous region of Arunachal is a linguistic, ethnic and cultura] anomaly 
in South Asia, it has not been unaffected by historical and political movements in 
the subcontinent: until very recently, for example, trade routes linking Tibet and 
Assam passed through Arunachal; the Ahom kings of the Brahmaputra valley 
negotiated treaties with the hill tribes until the early nineteenth century; similarly, 
new economic and political forces in the colonial penod also touched Arunachal. 

With the establishment of British rule in Assam in the 1820s, the people of 
Arunachal were drawn into a pattern of armed conflict that defined colonial con- 
tacts with Adivasi groups throughout the nineteenth century. In Arunachal, the 
duration, scale and frequency of that colonial contact and the resulting violence 
differed for different tribes. For the Apatanis, living ın a valley at 5,000 ft, the first 
contact came only in 1897; and a permanent government presence was established 
in their valley only in the 1940s. The only armed conflict between the Apatanis 
and the external authonties occurred in 1948, when the tribesmen attacked the 
government outpost. In the end, five Apatanis were killed, many wounded and 
some who were sent to jail in Assam never retumed; in reprisal for the attack, two 
of their villages, including granaries, were burned to the ground. The causes of 
that raid on the government outpost—forced porterage and the undermining of 
local tribal authority—also place the history of the isolated Apatani valley within 
well-known patterns of resistance to colonial power. 


 Apatanis are buried, and the graves of the wealthy are often marked by bamboo altars, or more 
recently by concrete structures. ; 
™ Tonkin, Narrating our Pasis 
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A second conclusion concems the need for oral histories, especially in cultures 
without writing. Although the 1948 raid is the most significant event of the twen- 
tieth century for Apatanis, it has never been reported in written histories. The fact 
that the raid had occurred was also denied in the fortnightly reports by the local 
Political Officer, who admitted that there had been a ‘plan to attack’ the outpost 
but that it had been prevented by timely action. We know that oral histories are 
not always accurate, but sometimes, as in this case, they may be required to set 
the record straight. 


Appendix 
Apatani Oral Histories of Kure Chambyo, the Attack 
on the Government Outpost at Kure in Spring 1948 


Version 1: by Hage Bhatt (70 years) on 30 March 2002 in Hari village; questions put by 
Hage Komo and Stuart Blackburn; translated with the assistance of Hage Komo and 
Hage Gyati. 


After Laling and Yalu {local names for Plrer-Haimendorf and his wife, Betty] came to 
the valley, disputes were generally solved by the halyang.' As one example, once the 
Bullo clan in Hong village got angry [because they lost a case, see below]; after that, 
Hong Village didn’t want the halyang to interfere in their affairs anymore. 


Q (SB): When did the hatyang first come up to the valley? 
I was only about this high [about 12-15 years] when Firer-Haimendorf first 
came. I saw them when I went to Pape via Pige Lembo, the road that connects 
Hija with the main road. 

Q (SB): Where did Haimendorf first live? Was it Kure? 
No, it was in Hija, in Lying Piisa, then at Papii. When they set up in Papii, they 
made us Apatanis carry loads [as porters]. They even brought a case against two 
people who refused to carry loads. That was Tasso Tasser and Hage Tating. 
People used to carry loads from Kimin to Ziro, via Jorum and Laji Mai. 

So we used to carry loads; then the halyang also began to settle our disputes. 
Before they came, we settled them ourselves. Soon people started to say, ‘We 
shouldn’t allow these halyang to come up here. It’s not good. We should fight 
the outsiders [nibo pasa]. The people who began to talk like this were, first of 
all Tapi Kojing of Hong, Nako Gyati and Subu Khoda of Kalung, and Tasso 
Talu of Hari. Before long, the whole valley was saying, ‘They shouldn’t come 
here. We won't discuss our disputes with them any more. We'll settle them our- 
selves. We'll attack them.’ 

The halyang had built a sort of go-down, to store supplies, at Papii. When the 
People attacked Kuru, they burned it down. During the attack, Hazarika saab 
and the sepoys fired their guns and Apatanis were shot. 


' Halyang denotes ‘non-tribal’, see p. 355. 


Q (HK): 
Q (HK): 


Q (HK): 


Q (HK): 
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Who was shot? 

First, it was Tasso Pilyan, Duyu Kolyang and Tasso Kojing. Those three. 

Just three? 

Yes, only those three were killed at Kure. After they were shot and killed, we 
couldn’t do anything. Only Dusu Riku was able to stab Hazarika saab like this 
(shows thrusting spear through neck]. But when those three were shot dead, we 
all ran and came back to our own villages. 

Four days later, after the attack on Kure, Menji Baruah came to Hari with a 
party of eight sepoys.? They fired their guns in the aur bang! bang! Then they 
called out to the PIs [Political Interpreters appointed by government] to come 
out—at that time the PIs in Hari were Dusu Tayu and Hage Doley. Dusu Tayu 
was immediately arrested and taken away. Hage Doley was shot and killed, 
over by his granary, just nearby here.’ 

So he was the fourth one killed? 

Yes, he was the fourth. By then Menji Baruah was in Old Ziro [the new head- 
quarters]. From there, he ordered that Hari be burned—completely destroyed! 
During the burning, Hage Jabru was shot in the back—and his guts came out the 
front [but didn’t die]. And then Landi Haley was shot, and wounded in his 
bamboo grove, behind the village; and finally Hage Khoda was shot and killed. 

After that, we gave in and did whatever work the government asked us to 
do—carrying loads, and other things. At Kure, there was Menji Baruah, Rai 
Saab, Genda Saab and a few Nyishi Pls—Kupeh Taniah, Nikh Kopeh, Taba 
Tatu.‘ And the saabs began to appoint Apatanis as gawnboras—Hage Dolyang, 
Gyati Tadu, Mudan Taker, Padi Lalyang, Takhe Tagu.’ These gaunboras agreed 
to co-operate with the government, to assist them. They even asked to be forgiven 
for the attack on Kure. They agreed to all this because they didn’t want more of 
our people to be attacked and maybe killed. 

They also gave a maji [bell] and a talo [brass plate], mithuns and cows, to the 
government with the pledge, ‘Pll work for you’. 

Soon a new government headquarters was constructed on the hill in Old Ziro, 

and we all helped to build it. And we also did porter work. But when we worked, 
those sepoys would insult us: ‘Useless people! Work’s no good!” We carried 
their loads—so many of those loads! If we didn’t, we'd go to jail. We carried the 
loads to and from Kimin, to Daporijo, via Parsing, and Khemio, near Tamen. 
We had to agree to do it; if not, they would send 10 or 20 of us to jail [patii]. 
Did you read any chicken and egg omens before attacking Kure? 
Yes, we did. The older men gathered on the dokan lapang [oldest one in Hari, 
belonging to the Miido clan] and read the chicken livers. They did the same in 
Hong, and Bula, too. Independently, we decided that we could attack. Reading 
the livers, we thought it was a good time to attack. Everyone went in the attack, 
everyone except old men and women and children, All the men went. 


2 The Identity of ‘Menji Baruah’ is unclear, no one of that name is mentioned in written sources, 
although an S.C. Baruah did serve in Kure at this time. 

3 Another man, who participated in the attack and later became a government peon, said that 
Hage Doley was handcuffed, but ran off and was shot dead. 

4 Kupeh Taniah [=Kop Temi] served under Furer-Haimendorf and Betts. 

5 Gaunboras were government-appointed Village Headmen, an office that competed with the 


buliyang. 
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Q (HK): Then, why was Hari the only village burned? Why not Hong? 
Because people told the halyang that Hari was the most powerful village, that 
Tasso Talu was involved. You see, we also had two Pls in Hari—Dusu Tayu and 
Hage Doley—but they did nothing to prevent the attack. They punished us for 
that, by burning the village. 

Q (HK): Weren’t there PIs in Bula? 
No, they had only gaunboras—like Padi Lalyang. But Hong had PIs, such as 
Tinyo Biida; but in Hong only Tapi Kojing’s house was burned. In Kalung there 
were PIs, such as Nako Gyati and Subu Khoda, so Kalung was also bumed and 
for the same reason—that they didn’t prevent the attack on Kure. They burned 
Hari first, and then Kalung. 

Q (SB): What cases led to the attack on Kure? 
Well, before the halyang arrived, we were used to settling disputes among 
ourselves. In Hari or in Bula, for instance. After Haimendorf arrived, we started 
to go to the saabs—to him, to Menji Baruah and to Hazarika Saab, We wanted 
them to settle cases, but they used force and sometimes sent us to jail. We wanted 
to stop that; we wanted to handle our own affairs. We didn t want to follow their 

- rules. 

Q (HK): Were any buliyang [leading men] sent to jail? 
Of course, the buliyang wanted to settle the cases themselves, and to avoid 
going to jail. They felt that the halyang were outsiders and sbouldn’t try to 
solve our cases. We wanted to continue with the old ways, putting someone in 
the stocks [ta piirdu] instead of sending them to jail. This is what our fathers 
and grandfathers told us—that we have buliyang and we can handie these cases. 
But the halyang interfered, in the case of the mithun and the case of that young 
girl. 


Version 2: by Mudan Donny (40) on 31 March 2002 in Hapoli; translated with the assist- 

ance of Hage Komo and Hage Gyati. [Donny’s father, Dandhin Tagyang-Naku, took part 

in the attack. His grandfather was Dandhin Takher, He has gathered information from his 

father and others, which he records in a notebook, in a mixture of English, Hindi and 
ised i] 


There were two cases in the background of the attack on Kure. The first was the case in 
Hong. When a young girl wanted to leave her husband, the husband’s father, Tapi Kojing, 
tried to persuade her to stay. ‘Once you go to a man’s house, you should stay there,’ he 
said. But she left her husband anyway and began living with another man. They couldn’t 
stop her, you see, but they got angry and complained to the halyang. That’s when the 
dispute started. The girl was a good speaker, and when she and her family went to Kure to 
sce Menji Baruah, she convinced him that her first marriage had been ‘by force’. Today 
we call it ‘child marriage’. Menji Baruah decided the case by saying that forceful marriage 
was wrong. So Tapi Kojing lost the case, and the girl stayed with Punyo Kojing. 

The second case was in Hari. Taku Kime borrowed a mithun from Tasso Talu, and when 
Tasso Talu asked for it back, Taku Kime denied that he had it. Tasso Talu complained to 
Menji Baruah but lost the case. Apparently there was an eye-witness to the borrowing, I 
think it was Nako Gyati, but he was related to Tasso Talu. Then Tasso Talu began shouting, 
“These halyang have only just come up here but already they are destroying our way of 
life!’ They were very angry. i 
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About this time, Menji Baruah used to spend a few months at Papii, and the rest of the 
time at Kure, his headquarters. At Kure, his Pls were able to talk with him in Assamese, 
that was his language. There were Tinyo Biida, Padi Lalyang and Myabo Tadu, as well as 
Dusu Tayu and Hage Doley. No one else could speak to him directly, they had to go 
through these Pls. Actually Myabo Tadu was in Kure during the time of the attack—he 
was that close to the government. 

Three men planned the attack—Tapi Kojing, Tasso Talu and Nako Gyati—and then 
they went around and convinced the other villages. Hari said, ‘Ready’. Hong and Bula 
said, ‘We're ready, too’. But two villages, Mudan Tage and Michi Bamin, had to talk it 
over first. In Mudan Tage, men gathered on the miipyan lapang and talked. 

The first to speak was Mudan Dandhin Ribya: ‘Can we really defeat them?’ 

Dandhin Hanya said, ‘Yes, we can. Let’s attack. If we continue to report cases to the 
hatyang, like the mithun and the girl cases, we'll lose our authority—the buliyang will 
have no work. We shouldn’t obey the outsiders. It’s better to fight them. They just keep on 
coming up here—first it’s Haimendorf, then Soppy-Yuper,’ then Baruah, little by little 
they’re coming up and soon they’) steal all our land. And they are easy to defeat. They're 
soft Even my mamu [little sister] could knock three or four down with a single blow! 
They're lazy and soft—don’t even carry a dao.’ Don't wear warrior clothes—they’re naked 
and soft, like worms!’ 

Mudan Abu: ‘Yes, we can defeat them all right! If the whole valley joins together, we 
can do it’ 

Mudan Takher. ‘But they have guns, which spit out fire. It’s very dangerous.’ 

Mudan Abu: ‘If they use fire-power, we’ll use water on our bodies’ [speaker laughs]. 

Tage Dolyang Tana: ‘Yes, they even have soft, droopy necks, like mithuns. We can kill 
them in the neck.’ 

Burn Tayu: ‘Even if we close our eyes, we can cut them down, by swinging our daos, 
pok! pok! Like slicing through soft bamboo.’ 

So, in the end, it was decided to join the attack on Kure. The very last speaker, who 
summanised the discussion, was Tage Uja: “These halyang are naked and soft! Let them 
use fire-power, we will use water against their fire. You women and children! Get ready to 
take away their belongings [after we kill them].’ 

Now all the villages were ready, including Mudan Tage and Bamin Michi. Finally they 
had to consider whether they should inform Hija. Mudan Dimpyo said, ‘Hija brought the 
halyang up here in the first place, via Jorum. Those two men, Pura Tagyang and Nada 
Tara, invited them here. Hija also reported the talo case to the halyang. No, we shouldn’t 
tell them about the attack. After we attack Kure, we should bum Hija.’ 

You see, in the old days, Nyishis used to harass women and children in the villages, and 
we drove them away. And now they wanted to do the same to the Aalyang. 

In an effort to stop the bullets from coming out of their guns, Apatanis sacrificed mithuns, 
did rituals to wis [spirits], especiglly to giiri tamu and to kasang khali [for individual 
good luck]. When the priests and old men discussed how to stop those bullets, they said, 
‘Our gods are powerful and strong; we can defeat the Aalyang.’ Then they told everyone 
to perform rituals to the gods. 


t ‘Soppy-Yuper’ (apparently) refers to Betts and Graham Bower, who succeeded Furer- 
Haimendorf as government representatives in the valley. 
7 A sword (ilyo in Apatani), for everyday use, such as cutting down bamboo. 
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On the march to Kure, while the men from Mudan Tage were waiting for others to join 
them, my father, Dandhin Tagyang had a dream. In the dream, he saw two frogs, with 
various coloured stripes—brown, red, green. Then a third frog appeared, then a fourth 
and finally a fifth. He tied them to a bush by the leg and prevented them from moving. He 
thought that the frogs represented the souls of the halyang, and now that he had trapped 
them he felt sure that the Apatanis would defeat the halyang. My father then spoke to his 
brother-in-law, who agreed with this interpretation of his dream. 

Meanwhile, a large party was en route to attack Kure. Two among them, Liagi Tamin 
and Liagi Ruja, spoke among themselves: ‘Let’s go to the front, past these people from 
Han; they’re clever and may steal all the credit for the victory. If we get there first and kill 
a few halyang, we'll be the famous ones!’ They ran ahead, full of expectation. Everyone 
had daos, spears, and wore the pidin,* and they thought the Aatyang wore nothing—that 
they were naked. My father said he thought they would overcome the halyang easily. ‘As 
soon as we kill one or two’, he thought, ‘the rest will run away’. When they got close, 
about one kilometre from Kure, they began to shout the war chants; holding their daos up 
high, they rushed forward shouting, ‘Ho! Ho! Let’s kill them!’ 

An Apatani named Myobya Tadu, who was there at Kure, heard the shouts and told 
Menji Baruah. Baruah said, ‘What? Why are they attacking us? What reason could they 
have?’ Then he asked what weapons they had and was told they had daos, spears, bows 
and arrows. Baruah then felt relieved and said, ‘OK let them attack; we're not prepared, 
but let them come.’ 

The Apatanis ran forward, shouting their war cries. When the guards cocked their guns, 
the Apatanis thought that meant the guns weren't working! [speaker laughs] The rituals 
had worked! Onward they rushed. One man, Bulyi Tage Kago, had brought a dog’s bead, 
from a sacrifice he had done, and he threw the head at the guard-house, but instead of 
going inside, it just hit the wall and fell down, useless. 

Menji Baruah still told his men to hold their fire. One guard stuck his head out the 
window to get a better look, and then Dusu Riiku, who was crouching beneath the window, 
speared him through the throat! Then they opened fire and killed two people—Tasso 
Pilyan and Tasso Kojing.® 

The Apatanis fled, and guess who was the first to run—right, those two guys [Liagis] 
who had boasted of killing the Aalyang and had run to the front. Everyone ran, jumping 
down ravines, in all directions, to get away. Two had died immediately, and another man, 
Duyu Kolyang, was wounded in the leg and couldn’t run. He tried to crawl away, toward 
Talo, but the sepoys found him. They wanted to carry him back to Kure, but they weren’t 
able to, so they left him; he crawled away, but fell down a ravine and died: 

My father, unlike others, had not performed a ritual, and so he said that when he ran he 
couldn’t see properly—maybe he had been too close to the gunfire. He had what we call 
ropuha, that is, he lost his eyesight and fell down unconscious. He lay there for about an 
hour before his brother-in-law found him and carried him on his shoulders; soon they 
reached a stream and he regained consciousness. My father also said that the sepoys had 
not chased them; they had stood in one place and fired—that’s all. If they had chased 
them, they would have killed more Apatanis. 

The jokester, the man from Mudan Tage, was the very first one to arrive back in the 
valley. ‘Listen everyone!’ he shouted as he entered the village. ‘Slaughter your pigs and 


"A kind of top-knot worn by Apatani (and Nyishis). 
? Another man told me that ‘the smell of gunpowder was horrible and frightening.’ 
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chickens and eat a big feast because the halyang have killed many at Kure and they're 
coming here!’ Then this man went to an old man’s house and asked, ‘What are you going 
to cook for your simi, your last meal before death?’ Everyone was frightened and fled to 
hide in the bamboo groves. 

After they fled back to their villages, they did not burn Hija, as planned. But in a few 
days, Hari was burned. 

Later, my father told me, ‘This was the capture of Arunachal, of our land, by the Indians.’ 
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Nanpini Goortu, The Politics of the Urban Poor in Early Twentieth Century India. 
Cambridge University Press, 2001, pp. xxiii + 464: 


Studies of the Indian working class in the colonial period have received a fillip in 
the recent past, especially since they have moved beyond the earlier obsession 
with chronicling collective actions such as strikes, to take on questions relating to 
the meaning of caste, nation, gender and ethnicity within and beyond the work- 
place. Nandini Gooptu’s book is even more ambitious in attempting to survey the 
broad spectrum of political activities that was undertaken by the urban poor, a 
descriptive term that includes the working class without remaining restricted to 
it. Specifically four towns of UP have been chosen for this study of the interwar 
period: Allahabad, Benares, Kanpur and Lucknow. The result is a very substantial 
book that is divided into two parts. Three chapters provide the economic and 
political background as well as the municipal policies that defined the lives of the 
urban poor. Six further chapters explore the modes of political mobilisation that 
shaped, as much as they were shaped by, the participation of the urban poor, they 
include questions of caste, religion and nation. 

Kanpur alone had a few large mills; for the most part the demographic growth 
of these towns was occasioned by the expansion of what the author calls the 
‘bazar industrialistaion’ (p. 35) of the small-scale kind as well as the swelling of 
the administrative apparatus. The consolidation of the sarrafs and indigenous 
bankers into a recognisably Hindu merchant class was perhaps the most significant 
social expression of such expansion. It was the class that dominated the social 
and cultural sphere in ways that profoundly affected the lives of the labouring 
poor. These merchants, says the author, ‘not only dominated the urban economy, 
but were also the moving force behind the urban social and religious reform activ- 
ities in the early 20th century’, and thus were a formative influence on the politics 
of the poor. The category ‘urban poor’ in tum was a far less cohesive social class, 
divided on lines of caste, occupation and religion, and as frequently in conflict 
between themselves as with their social and economic superiors. As in many cities 
at the time, and perhaps up to the present day, the urban poor were at the receiving 
end of the reforming gestures of the middle classes and government policies alike. 
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The inchoate informal economies of the urban poor made them especially vulner- 
able to policies of clearance and development that constituted an essential part of 
the ideology of town planning. Marked as it was by major nationalist campaigns 
that drew substantial numbers of the urban poor into civil disobedience, new 
modes of policing and punishing the indigent masses were invented in the interwar 
period. 

Thus far, the book proceeds along fairly predictable lines: indeed, the urban 
poor appear overwhelmed by the number of policies that were punitive and 
overbearing, as in the ‘extortion and petty harassment’ by the subordinate police 
(p. 134). It is Part D that provides us with the rich texture of political engagements 
of the poor, whether in caste movements, movements of religious revival or 
nationalist and socjalist movements. A great deal of fresh material is examined 
alongside a very crisp and critical effort at synthesising existing studies on these 
regions. The section restores agency to the poor, who were victims, no doubt, but 
still made meaning of the urban in unexpected ways. For instance, new forms of 
devotionalism ptovided the means for lower castes to redefine their moral and 
ethical horizons, with substantial material effects as well. The Adi Hindu movement 
for instance, like its counterparts in the south, defined a new space for untouchable 
castes that not only critiqued the caste system but also outlined a notion of rights 
for Adi Hindus. Predictably, as happened with the Adi-Dravida movement in the 
south, the Congress Party did not hold the same attraction for these groups, who 
even went so far as to declare their allegiance to the British, though not in the UP 
that Guptoo studies. The Shudra poor, however, increasingly beleaguered in the 
labour market, sought solace in forms of militant Hinduism, in striking contrast 
to the devotional Hinduism of the untouchable communities. 

Yet, says Guptoo, poorer Shudras did not necessarily rally around the leaders 
of their caste associations, preferring forms of ‘religious or cultural assertion’ to 
the politics of institutional representation (p. 211). Nevertheless, she has to explain 
why these groups formed the ranks of those who increasingly pitted themselves 
against the community of Muslims. Here the author must once more present the 
argument regarding the cleavage between the leaders and the led, though with far 
less conviction (p. 227). The argument is that shudra groups may not have shared 
the Hindu nationalist ideals of the leadership, but saw their participation in akharas 
and virulently anti-Muslim actions as a way of asserting their Kshatriya status. Jn 
her anxiety to prove the distance between the poor and the Hindu elite, she suggests 
that though the ‘form of action may have overlapped, [but] the content diverged’, 
leading to the most important assertion that the alleged cohesiveness of the Hindu 
community was only superficial (p. 241). This is speculation at best, especially 
when a few pages later we are told that the ‘shudra assertion in thé form of akharas 
and self defence corps gradually became more and more focused on antagonism 
against Muslims’, intersecting with other local issues relating to jobs or land 
(p. 230). While the point about the multiple meanings of Ramlila for different 
Hindu social groups is indisputable, the actions of the Shudra poor must be judged 
by their effecrs rather than divining their intentions. 
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The elaboration of the distance between subaltern and elite religiosities appears 
once more as central to the chapter that deals with resurgent Islam. Here, too, the 
author is anxious to challenge readings of religion as a unifying, cohesive discourse, 
through an emphasis on the distinctions between elite and subaltern. The social 
and economic decline of the Muslims through the nineteenth century strengthened 
the appeal of a community of believers, thereby widening the rift, especially after 
the 1920s between the Hindu and Muslim lower classes. Nevertheless, Gooptu is 
obliged to explain the unity of action between Muslims: here the preferred explan- 
ation is chronological (p. 289). Muslim reaction to social and economic distress 
is directed at first against the British in the nineteenth century and in the twentieth 
against Hindus, so that a more aggressive combative Islam arose instead of ‘radical 
egalitarian ideas’. 

If the author has thus far marshalled an impressive array of political and cultural 
sources to emphasise the layered nature of religious mobilisation to undermine 
the opportunities for cohesion offered by religion, the chapters that deal with 
nationalism and socialist politics in these towns strive to demonstrate quite the 
opposite. Namely that the new ideologies of nation or class could stimulate and 
sustain new unities, however briefly. Here the author lays bare the manner in 
which Hindu religious motifs and metaphors were central to the Congress mobil- 
isation for Civil Disobedience, not to stress continuity with a time before politics 
of the nationalist kind, but to emphasise the sharp newness of this mobilisation. 
The extended discussion of the nautanki tradition, here and elsewhere in the book, 
takes on those scholars who have studied these traditions, in order to offer a reading 
that retains the radical potential of these drama forms. One wonders, though, 
whether the Ranga or Vidushak, a figure who dates back to even Sanskrit drama- 
turgy, may be taken as a sign of the new challenges posed to the existing social 
order by the politics of the twentieth century urban poor (p. 354). 

The unease regarding forms of religious mobilisation that might have sub- 
ordinated the needs and aspirations of the urban poor to the more cynical elite 
mobilisations is once more evident in the discussion of Congress Socialism. The 
case of Sudarshan Chakr, a poet and social activist, is a case in point. The author 
claims that he deployed the language of religion in a ‘secularised’ form (p. 392); 
here the author draws a line between belief in and use of religious symbols, which 
(presumably) distinguished Chakr’s idiom from that of the Congress. It is clear 
that, once more, the historian attempts to derive intentions of political actors, 
rather than explain the effects of political action. The author admits that the invoca- 
tion of such figures in an emancipatory setting did nothing to reduce the alienation 
of Muslims from the national movement. Moreover, this discussion of nationalism 
and class must once more return to the factory floor, rather than remaining in the 
‘informal’ economy, in order to make its point about the salience of class among 
the urban poor. 

Gooptu’s impressive command of the materials is deployed primarily against 
the critique of nationalism by subaltern scholars. It is enabling to adopt this stance, 
but only up to a point. Thus, according to Gooptu, far from being betrayed by 
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their elite leadership, as the subaltern scholars have averred, the very structure of 
the politics of the poor was doomed to failure. Yet her concluding words suggest 
that such ‘betrayal’ is the defining element of post-Independence politics. What 
might account for the deferred onset of the politics of betrayal? 

Finally, for one who has scoured the archives and undertaken historical field- 
work, and produced a finely hatched account of politics among the urban poor in 
northern India, the complete absence of a perspective on gender is surprising. 
There are discussions of ideals of masculinity in the militant Hinduism of the 
post-1920s period, but women make a rare appearance. An account that remains 
so closely attentive to the politics of caste, class, ethnicity and nation cannot but 
be impoverished when it provides few explanations for the emergence of a reso- 
lutely male gendered sphere of politics in the interwar years. 


Janaki Nair 
Centre for Studies in Social Sciences 
Kolkata 


PRASANNAN PARTHASARATHI, The Transition to a Colonial Economy: Weavers, Mer- 
chants and Kings in South India, 1720-1800 (Cambridge Studies in Indian 
History and Society 7), Cambridge, CUP, 2001, pp. xii + 165. 


This monograph touches upon three major themes of eighteenth-century social 
history, that is, the agricultural context of commercial manufacture, the remarkable 
spatial mobility and strong bargaining position of artisans in south India and the 
‘labour policies’ of the pre-colonial and colonial regimes. Since most eighteenth- 
century studies have so far focused, as Parthasarathi points out correctly, on inter- 
mediary and mercantile groups of Indian society, the exploration of each of these 
themes is crucial for a more comprehensive analysis of the ‘transition to a colonial 
economy’. Such explorations are not merely desirable, they are clearly possible. 
Few historians have as yet recognised the wealth of information on living condi- 
tions of subordinated classes contained in eighteenth-century colonial and mission- 
ary records, while Indian language sources or remnants of the period’s material 
culture have hardly been studied at all for this purpose. Given the selection of 
relevant themes and the abundance of data, this monograph could have been a 
substantial contribution to a reassessment of south India’s eighteenth-century 
social history. Yet this reviewer is rather doubtful whether it has achieved this 
goal. While the book does contain new and interesting material, the empirical 
foundation is, on the whole, too weak to Support the author’s bold hypotheses. 
Moreover, the author takes no account of several publications that are of immediate 
relevance to the issues under discussion. These shortcomings have, as we shall 
sec, entailed a disregard for available evidence contradicting some of the author's 
major arguments. Finally, though the author combines and tries to reconcile a 
rather unlikely mix of theoretical approaches, the conceptual foundation of his 
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argument inclines to the ‘indigenist’ side. A dichotomy of Indian and European 
political cultures is thus rather assumed than reconstructed from the actual workings 
of competing and interacting ideologies of dominance in eighteenth-century south 
India. While reading this book has clearly not sent this reviewer into raptures, it 
does undeniably have its merits. The issues addressed and questions asked by the 
author are important and deserve attention, even though his answers will probably 
not be the last word in the matter. 

As in an earlier essay in Past & Present (No. 158, 1998), Parthasarathi argues 
that living standard and bargaining position of weavers towards merchants were 
not as depressed as many scholars have assumed, but rather high even in compari- 
son to contemporary English standards: ‘weavers were in a very strong and secure 
position within the South Indian economic and political order’ (p. 22). This is 
indeed an important point, implying that only by the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the English East India Company emerged as a major territorial power, artisans 
and other plebeians were confronted with pauperisation and declining mobility. 
There is, in fact, considerable evidence, even from other occupational sectors, to 
support the view that, due to a chronic scarcity of labour, plebeian incomes tended 
to rise and that artisans, workers and even peasants enjoyed considerable spatial 
and some social mobility in cighteenth-century south India. The position of artisans 
was thus arguably ‘strong’. However, Parthasarathi errs, particularly in respect to 
the second half of the century, when he contends that their position was ‘secure’. 
Several authors, the first being the French demographer Roland Lardinois in his 
pioneering essay published in 1989 (but not referred to by Parthasarathi), have 
drawn attention to a chronic agricultural crisis and a higher frequency of food 
shortages from the 1740s. The tragic climax of this long-drawn crisis was a major 
famine in the early 1780s (during the second Mysore War) resulting in a massive 
depopulation of the Tamil region in this period (see Ahuja in JESHR 35[4] and 
39[4]). Lionel Place’s ‘Report on the Jaghire’ of 1795 reckoned that the population 
of what was later called Chingleput district amounted to merely half of what it 
had been 15 years earlier and Lardinois estimates that the population of the whole 
region declined by 10-15 per cent in this period. Much of this decline was ac- 
counted for by migration to areas not affected by the famine, especially to Mysore, 
but it is also clear that the death toll was enormous and that artisans were among 
the worst sufferers. If a social history of twentieth-century Bengal cannot be written 
without taking account of the famine of 1943—44, it is equally impossible to under- 
stand the dynamics of eighteenth-century Tamil society if the disastrous famine 
of 1781-83 (in the context of decades of chronic agrarian crisis and almost con- 
tinuous warfare) is disregarded. Though plebeian incomes did rise from a long- 
term perspective, this trend was repeatedly, increasingly and severely punctured 
by crisis when real incomes plummeted, subsistence strategies failed, bargaining 
positions collapsed, social relations were destabilised and remoulded—short-term 
fluctuations they were, but long enough to have profound, even deadly conse- 
quences. As Parthasarathi underrates such ‘fluctuations’, he paints an overly 
smooth picture of a social landscape riven with contradictions. Insecurity was, 
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contrary to the author’s hypothesis, in the latter half of the century as much part 
of quotidian experience in south India as a long-term tendency of rising incomes. 
The absence of restrictions on mobility was no doubt a boon for weavers and other 
plebeian south Indians and a major resource of resistance, as the author argues 
convincingly. Yet, he belittles the importance of forced mobility in periods of 
crisis when harvest failures devalued the incomes of artisans and the wages of 
labourers or when artisan settlements became a prime target of marauding troops 
in search of cash. While weavers were no doubt mobile, Parthasarathi pushes 
his point too far when he claims that they were ‘peripatetic’ (p. 29) or that they 
“migrated at a whim’ (p. 30). This underestimates the importance of ‘mixed’ 
subsistence strategies of many artisan households (probably including those of 
weavers) who combined non-agricultural and agricultural sources of income. 
Though Parthasarathi mentions that some ‘head weavers’ were ‘considerable land- 
holders’ (p. 33), he refrains from looking at the agrarian structure of the ‘payakatts’ , 
the typical clusters of villages in northern Tamilnadu that were predominantly 
populated by weavers. In fact, the protracted nature of conflicts between weavers 
and the East India Company in this period suggests that artisans were often rather 
keen to achieve conditions that permitted them to stay, as migration implied a 
loss of non-moveable resources. If only one side of mobility’s Janus head is noticed 
by Parthasarathi, much the same can be said about his harmonised representation 
of the contradictory social relations in pre-colonial south India. Hence, processes 
of social differentiation among artisans (as shown by Vijaya Ramaswamy) are 
dismissed for the pre-colonial period and solely attributed to colonial intervention 
(p. 117). The existence of debt-bondage is denied because of an assumed ‘absence 
of debt collecting institutions’ in pre-colonial south India (pp. 28, 97), the practice 
of corvée is belittled without taking account of the tradition of ‘al-amanji’ (pp 
131-32). 

Moreover, an idealised and static picture is drawn of agrarian labour relations 
(pp. 45—46) without considering conflicting evidence (for example, Hjejle’s pio- 
neering essay) or new studies on transformation processes of village structures 
before colonialism (for example, Mizushima’s work, which is mentioned in a 
footnote, but not discussed). Both secondary works and primary sources have 
been used rather cavalierly in propping up the argument that neither economic 
processes nor almost permanent warfare were major factors in the declining bar- 
gaining power and progressive pauperisation of weavers and other subordinated 
social groups in the latter part of the eighteenth century. For Parthasarathi, contra- 
dictory social relations within agrarian and artisan communities, the decline of 
communitarian reciprocity, coerced labour and poverty were exclusively due to 
the establishment of a colonial state. This reviewer fully agrees that both bargaining 
position and living standards of artisans and other plebeians declined after the es- 
tablishment of an aggressively anti-labour colonial regime. The problem is, how- 
ever, that the book tends to detach the ‘state’ from the economic and social structure 
that permitted its emergence. Instead, the ‘state’ appears to be a derivate of some- 
what celestial ‘normative principles’ (p. 148) that were fundamentally different 
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for pre-colonial and colonial polities. Hence, despite the work of Subrahmanya 
and others on pre-colonial ‘portfolio capitalists’, it is argued that it was only the 
Company state who ‘merge[d] merchant and political power’ (p. 97). Moreover, 
it 1s proposed that ‘coercion and disciplinary authority exercised by the Company 
were not seen as a legitimate use of powers of kingship’ in South India, and that 
‘there was no such tradition of state interference in or regulation of labour or the 
labour “market” (p. 121 and passim). These bold hypotheses are based on a few 
top-level statements of pre-colonial authorities (the Nawab of Arcot, Tipu Sultan, 
tracts on statecraft: pp. 126-29) while there is no attempt to reconstruct quotidian 
practices of subordinating labour under pre-colonial regimes—admittedly a dif- 
ficult task that would require a thorough analysis of pre-colanial documents (Sumit 
Guha’s essay on the Marathas’ penal regime hints at the possibilities: Past & 
Present 147, 1995). 

Parthasarathi’s tendency to imagine the state as a structure detached from society 
is reflected by the fact that the crucial local levels of political organisation have 
not caught his attention. Hence local power-holders like the nattar, on which 
Mizushima has focused his study, or the palaiyakkarar (poligars) are not considered 
as potential agencies of subordinating labour. With regard to the latter, even colonial 
sources indicate that they had some impact on the organisation of commercial 
manufacture in the period covered by the book. Textile artisans, especially those 
producing high-value fabrics, apparently settled often in palaiyams, that is, the 
fortified strongholds of pala:yakkarar. Elsewhere, we find that palaiyakkarar were 
also concerned with protecting property and were the agents of a regional penal 
regime. One would have to look closely at quotidian practices of domination not 
only of regional but also of local south Indian authorities in order to reconstruct 
ancien régime state attitudes towards labour. The results of such enquiries may 
well disappoint the seekers of ‘pre-colonial innocence’. The good news is, however, 
that there is much scope for further research on the ‘transition to a colonial 
economy’. 

Ravi Ahuja 
South Asia Institute 
Heidelberg 


KATHLEEN Taylor, Sir John Woodroffe, Tantra and Bengal: ‘An Indian Soul in a 
European Body’, Richmond, Surrey: Curzon Press, 2001, pp. 319. 


First, a little about the official career of the subject of this remarkable biography: 
John Woodroffe (1865-1936) was bom in Calcutta, son of a prominent Calcutta 
High Court barrister who later became Advocate General of the Bengal govern- 
ment. His mother, Florence Hume, came from an old Anglo-Indian family, and 
her father was the cousin of A.O. Hume, the general secretary of the Indian National 
Congress for its first 22 years and a prominent Theosophist. John Woodroffe took - 
the Bachelor's Degree in Law from University College Oxford (1884—88), and in 
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1890 joined his father at the Calcutta High Court. He was promoted to the Indian 
Judiciary in 1904, knighted in 1915, and retired from the High Court in 1922 to 
return to University College, this time as Reader in Indian law. Woodroffe was a 
- Judge in Calcutta at a time when judges, police officers and informers were targets 
of extremist violence. The Indian press and Indian lawyers, however, found 
Woodroffe fair-minded in judging cases with a nationalist slant, though he lost 
favour briefly during the Midnapore Appeal Case of 1912. 
Woodroffe, along with the Tagores, E.B. Havell and Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
, formed the Indian Society of Oriental Art in 1907, the nucleus for what became 
the Bengal School of painting. The Society saw more merit in Indian designs and 
art forms than the Arts and Crafts folks allowed, and they defended these forms 
and designs against art historians and critics such as James Fergusson and George 
Birdwood who found Indian art inferior when judged by the norms of classical 
and neoclassical European painting, architecture and design. For the Society, the 
defence of those peculiarities of style that seemed an affront to Anglo-Latin taste 
rested on the view that these could not be appreciated without a philosophical 
anthropology of Hindu art. For Havell and Coomaraswamy, Hindu iconicity was 
not assessable through European criteria, nor was it autotelic; rather, it was the 
materialising of philosophical and psychological insights and of religious 
experience. 

Woodroffe’s second persona as sympathiser of Indian nationalism dovetailed 
with his championing of ‘Swadeshi art’, as evident in the three books he wrote 
under his own name: Bharata Shakti (1917), Is India Civilized (1918) and The 
Seeds of Race (1919). The second book was a refutation of India and the Future, 
an uncharitable view of India by the theatre critic William Archer, who roundly 
pronounced the land uncivilised after a six-w~ek tour. The first and the third books 
were theoretical elaborations of Woodroffe’s rejection of the Archer thesis, which 
did no more than recycle the common places of missionary and liberal-reformist 
prejudice. As Bharata Shakti, a collection of his public addresses and articles ex- 
plained, India was an ‘idea’ representing a ‘particular Shakti’. This theophanic 
Hindu imagining of the nation as mother goddess shared a good deal with the 
symbolic idiom of popular Swadeshi nationalism, as with versions of revolutionary 
terrorism. A class of Indians who were the products of British education policy 
had, however, set out to erase the ‘idea’ in a bid to leap-frog into European modem- 
ity, and part of the pathology of this new India was the compulsion to disown and 
sneer at all things Indian. As The Seeds of Race explained, the ‘idea’ was identical 
with race. But unlike the social evolutionism of the high imperial years where 
racial hierarchies placed Indians somewhere at the bottom of the pile, Woodroffe 
proposed the lasting and often simplistic opposition between a ‘materialist’ West 
and a ‘spiritual’ East, the staple of orientalist Indology and Hindu cultural national- 
ism. Instead of a facile imitative modernity, the rediscovery of this racial essence 
was the high road to national rejuvenation for Woodroffe, a goal that for the Society 
could be reached by the revival of indigenous art. 
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Taylor uses Woodroffe’s association with the defenders of Hindu art, and his 
lectures in Calcutta on the theme of ‘Bharata Shakti’ to unveil his two remaining 
and shadowy personage as orientalist scholar and as Tantrik sadhaka. From around 
1904, Woodroffe took to the study and practice of Sakta-Tantra, an inclination 
formalised after his meeting with the Sanskrit scholar and Tantrik guru, Sivacandra 
Vidyarnava; not coincidentally the man who shaped the iconology of Havell and 
Coomaraswamy. Woodroffe’s lifelong though private association with Sivacandra 
and with Atal Behari Ghosh—a disciple of the former—led to the making of the 
public image of the magisterial Sanskrit scholar Arthur Avalon, the pseudonym 
Woodroffe used for his orientalist persona. 

European Indology had worked on the Vedic-classical Sanskrit and the 
Pali canons through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but had generally 
overlooked the vast Tantra or Agama corpus, which stretched roughly from the 
Manjushri-mulakalpa of the first century aD to the Mahanirvanatantra of the 
eighteenth century. The neglect on the part of Indologists was partly because 
Tantra was seen as a corruption of the Aryan-Vaidika-Brahmana canon, and partly 
because of the moral opprobrium that popular imagination attached to certain 
Tantrik doctrines and rituals. 

Woodroffe/Avalon’s work as the pioneering European scholar and editor of 
the Sakta-Tantra corpus appeared mainly between 1913-23. He was the general 
editor of the 21-volume Tantrik Texts series for which he wrote introductions and 
technical glossaries, besides translating and writing commentaries on the Mahanir- 
vanatantra, Anandalahari, Sat-chakra-nirupana, and writing expository texts on 
Tantrashastra and Tantrarajatantra. Woodroffee/Avalon became famous with his 
first publications, with Indians marvelling at a British judge with a deep interest 
in Tantra, while among European orientalists he acquired fame as a hugely learned 
Sanskritist. Interestingly, his expository work on the Tantra corpus is soteriological, 
without either the academic distance of European orientalism or the then-trendy 
mix of occultism and Theosophy. 

Kathleen Taylor’s reconstruction of Woodroffe’s life and career makes an ex- 
emplary intellectual biography, braiding orientalist research with colonial history; 
Swadeshi art with nationalist cultural politics and government educational policy; 
and the Indological resurrection of Sakta-Tantra with comparative discussion of 
the doctrinal and devotional content of other Tantrik schools. Along the way, 
Taylor introduces several arresting sub-plots. While Bharata Shakti took issue 
with the deraciné Indian, Woodroffe/Avalon’s expositions of Tantra texts were 
responses to the criticism of Bengal Tantra by the neo- Vedanta of the Ramakrishna 
movement, which invented a ‘rational’ Hinduism cleansed of Tantrik accretions 
to make it acceptable to the western-educated Indian, and respectable before a 
western audience. 

Like the tenth-century Kashmir Shaiva philosopher Abinavagupta, Woodroffe/ 
Avalon defended Tantra by calling attention to its non-dualist core. Tantra icono- 
graphy and rituals were ways toward a spiritual goal akin to that of Sankara’s 
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Vedanta. By declaring Tantra ‘the Sadhana Shastra of Advaitavada’, Woodroffe/ 
Avalon attempted an apologia for the antinomian aspects of Tantra, which hard- 
ened missionary prejudices against Hinduism, and embarrassed middle-class 
Bengali neo- Vedanta. By repositioning Tantra as part of the Hindu high tradition, 
or at least as a complex and philosophically coherent system, Woodroffe/A valon 
attempts to resolve the historic quarrel between the non-dualism of Vedanta on 
the one hand and dualist philosophical schools and the practices of ritual worship 
on the other. The insistence on Shakti as the intermediate term between Brahman— 
the transcendental apex of the Vedanta system—and the world of existence brings 
a new resonance to his earlier view of India as ‘idea’ or Shakti, even as it provides 
the key to the symbolic grammar of Hindu iconography. 

There is one last mystery that Taylor unravels at the end of her riveting biog- 
raphy. Woodroffe/A valon’s sudden appearance as an erudite Sanskritist impressed 
many and brought Tantra to the notice of Indologists. But as Taylor’s indefatigable 
investigation shows, ‘Arthur Avalon’ was an artfully constructed device concealing 
the teamwork of Woodroffe and Atal Behari Ghose, with the latter providing trans- 
lations of texts and philosohpical expositions of Tantra Shastra that Woodroffe/ 
Avalon used in his books. The plan was simple and effective: the scholarship of 
an obscure Bengali would count for little in restoring Tantra, but when combined 
with the former’s status as a British judge in colonial India, their project was as- 
sured of success. More than an evocative way of calling attention to a European 
with orientalist interests, the subtitle of the biography hints at the fertile intellectual 
exchange between the two disciples of Sivacandra Vidyarnava. It recalls the long 
and extensive tradition of collaboration between Indian pundits and munshis, an4 
European orientalists from the early days of Fort William College. 

Sir John Woodroffe, Tantra and Bengal is an admirable work that should interest 
historians of modern Bengal and Indian art, and should attract readers interested 
in the historical and soteriological aspects of Tantra. Moreover, Taylor’s wide- 
ranging research and scholarship hardly ever impedes her very readable narrative, 
something that would make the book accessible to the informed general reader. 


Gautam Chakravarty 
Department of English 
University of Delhi 
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The rhetorical strategy of an 
autobiography: Reading Satyavati’s 
Atmacantamu 


Vakulabharanam Rajagopal 


University of Wisconsin-Madison 





This article describes and analyses the autobiography of an ordinary woman, perhaps the 
first autobiography by a woman in Telugu Despite us unique features, the text, strangely 
enough, fell into oblivion. Published in 1934, Satyavatl's Atmacantamu contains a radical 
critique of religion and society. Though a widow, Satyavan claimed the status of pativrata 
and through this ingenious rhetorical strategy legitimated her critique as internal to tradition 
The article also situates the text in the corpus of writings by women all over India tn the 
late nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries, and traces the evolution of the ‘women’s 
gwestion’ in colonial Andhra in relation to this literature 





The subject of this article is a hitherto little-remarked autobiography written by a 
woman, Edidamu Satyavati, in Telugu in 1934.' This is perhaps the first autobiog- 
raphy written in Telugu by a woman, and a part of its significance lies in the fact 
that it contains a remarkably radical critique of religion and society.” Satyavati 
was born into a Brahmin caste, and though she married a man not much older 
than herself, she became a widow at a relatively young age when her husband 
died of illness. She wrote her autobiography after she became a widow, reflecting 
on the circumstances of her life. Nothing is known of Satyavati’s life through any 
other source. The autobiography does not mention a number of significant details 
such as the dates of her birth, marriage, and so forth. We are hence forced to make 
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' Edidamu Satyavati, Atmacarıtamu, Bejavada (Vijayawada), 1934. 

2 Researchers on the social history and women's history ot Andhra appear to be completely 
unaware of this autobiography, since I have not found a single reference to it I discovered this 
autobiography while doing research at the Andhra Pradesh State Archives, Hyderabad. 
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do with what we have, and to confine ourselves largely to a close reading of the 
text. However, I will also attempt to situate the text in a larger context—writings 
about and by women in Telugu in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as well 
as a more general reflection on the evolution of the condition of women in south 
India since the early nineteenth century. 

Quite a number of autobiographies by women ın Indian languages have been 
written and published since the mid-nineteenth century.? My main concern ın this 
article will be with autobiographies and women’s writings of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the corpus to which Satyavati’s autobiography belongs.’ 
If we expand the scope of personal narratives as consisting of dianes and letters 
in addition to autobiographical accounts, more examples of women’s writing be- 
come available.’ A diversity of such personal narratives and autobiographical ac- 
counts by women has begun to appear in recent years, and these texts have been 
at the centre of considerable discussion.‘ 

The modern tradition of autobiographical writing in Telugu began with the pub- 
lication of the two volumes of autobiography written by Kandukuri Viresalingam 


> The earliest available autobiographical account by any woman in the Indian Innguages is by 
Bahina Bai (1628-1700) in Marathi See Justin E Abbott, Bakina Ba: A Translation of her Auto- 
biography and Verses, Delhi, 1985 (first edition 1929). She was a disciple of Tukaram, and tned to 
find a resolution to the conflict between her devotion to god and husband. Anne Feldhaus in her 
foreword wonders whether the poems attributed to Babina Bai in fact hada single author, given the 
diversity of opinions expressed in them 

“The first autobiography wnitten during this penod by a woman appears to be the Bengal: work 
of Rashsundan Deb: (1809-1900), written in 1868 See Tanika Sarkar, Words to Win. The Making 
of Amar Jiban, A Modern Autobiography, New Delhi, 1999. For more information on women's 
personal narratives in Bengali, see Malavika Karlekar, Voices from Within Early Personal Narratives 
of Bengali Women, Delhi, 1993. Meera Kosambr has written about the personal narratives in Marathi 
of Anandibaj Joshi (1865-87) and Kashiba: Kanitkar (1861-1948) See her ‘Realities and Reflec- 
tions Personal Narratives of two Women from Nineteenth-century Maharashtra’, in Kumkum Sangan 
and Uma Chakravart:, eds, From Myths to Markets Essays on Gender, Shimla and New Delhi, 
1999, pp 125-60 Ramabai Ranade’s account of her life with M G. Ranade can be found in Ramabai 
Ranade, Ranade: His Wife's Reminiscences, New Delhi, 1963 (translated from the Marathi onginal 
by Kusumavau Deshpande) Parvati Athavale wrote an autobiography, My Story. The Autobiography 
of a Hindu Widow, New York, 1930 (translated from the Marathi original published in 1928 by 
Justin E Abbott) 

$ The letters and correspondence of Pandita Ramabai (1858-1922) comprise one such example 
See AB Shah, ed, The Letters and Correspondence of Pandita Ramaba (compiled by Sister 
Geraldine), Bombay, 1977 In this book, there ıs also a bref autobiographical account wntten by 
Ramabai quoted in a letter dated 1 November 1883, written by the Rev Mother, CSM V, to an 
Extenor Sister, C S.M.V, pp. 15-18. There is another, somewhat larger, autobiographical account 
wnitten by Ramabai in A Testimony of Our Inexhaustible Treasure, Kedgaon, 1992 (first published 
1907). 

* See, for example, Bama, Karwkku, Chennai, 1992 [English translation by Lakshmi Holmstrom 
of the Tamil original written by Bama (b 1958)], the accounts by Shantabai Kamble and Kumud 
Pawde are in Arjun Dangle, ed, A Corpse in the Well- Translations from Modern Maratht Dalit 
Autobiographies, Bombay, 1992, the account of Viramma, a Tamil woman, in Viramma, Josiane 
Racine, and Jean-Luc Racine, Viramma: Life of an Untouchable, trans. Will Hobson, London, 
1997 
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(1848-1919) in 1911 and 1915 respectively.’ Only five more significant autobiog- 
raphies by men appeared between 1915 and 1946. Satyavati’s autobiography 1s 
thus remarkable for its precocious place in the modern autobiographical tradition 
taken as a whole.’ It is also striking in that it was written by someone who was al- 
most totally unknown before the text was published. Like Rambhotla Jagannatha 
Sastri, a small-town pleader who wrote his autobiography in 1916, Satyavah was 
an obscure figure—in many ways perhaps even more obscure than Sastri, who 
must have been somewhat known locally in the towns he lived, on account of his 
profession. 

In addition to analysing and locating the text in the current debates and literature 
on women and Indian modernity, I will also present a detailed description of ıt. 
The plan for this article is as follows. In section I, I present an outline of Satyavati’s 
life based on her own narrative. I discuss the stylistic and rhetorical aspects of her 
narrative in section I. In section I, I delineate her worldview as culled from her 
account. I analyse the structure and strategy of the text in section IV. In section V, 
I position Satyavati’s text vis-a-vis other similar texts produced ın other regions 
of India. In section VL, I go on to situate Satyavati in the tradition of women’s 
writing in Telugu. Later I give an account of the progressive expansion of women’s 
education and the evolving discourse on women’s issues conducted in Telugu in 
the public sphere, with a view to locating Satyavati’s text both within and outside 
it. Finally, in section VI, I conclude by speculating on the possible lineages for 
Satyavati’s ideas and on the reasons why the text fell into relative obscurity. 


7 See Kandukun Viresalingam, Sviyacantramu, 2 Parts, Hyderabad, 1982-84. 

t For the autobiography of Rambhotla Jagannatha Sastn (1850-1915), a court pleader from 
northern Andhra, see his Svtyacarttramu, Visakhapatnam, 1916 Unlike Viresalingam and other 
meno who wrote early autobiographies, Sastn was not a well-known figure outside of his narrow 
locality who nevertheless decided to wnte an account of his life Thus we have the inauguration of 
the trend of ordinary people writing their autobiographies in Telugu The other autobiographies 
written during this period are by Rayasamu Venkatasivudu (1868-1953), a prominent social 
reformer—tee his Atmacantramu, Guntur, 1933; Valluri Suryanarayanravu (1860-1937), a prom- 
ment lawyer—tee his Suryanarayanaravu, Kovvuru, 1936, by Culakamart: Laksminarasimhamu 
(1867-1945), a well-known reformer, nationalist and writer—see his Sviyacantramu, Visakha- 
patnam, 1957 (first published 1944), by Tangutun Prakasam (1872-1957), a well-known nationalist, 
and later the chief minister of the Andhra province—see his Na Jivita Yatra, Madras, 1946. 

? Details of some of the autobiographies and memoirs written by women in Telugu are as follows. 
Basavaraju Rayyalaksmamma, Apparavugars—Nenu, Vijayawada, 1965; Adavikolanu Parvat 
(6 1931), Okka Ksanam Kalanni Venakki Tippt Custe (Atmakatha), Kakinada, 1979, Sangam 
Laksmıbayı (1911-79), Na Jalu Jhapakalw—Anubhavalu, Hyderabad, 1980; Malladı Subbamma 
(b 1924), Pativratyam Nundi Pheminjjam Daka. Atmakatha, Hyderabad, 1991; Sarasvati Gora (b. 
1912), Gorato Na Jivitam, Vijayawada, 1992, Utukun Laksmikantamma (b 1917), Sahitt Rudrama 
(Sviya Cantra), Bapatla, 1993; Bhanumati Remakrsna (b. 1925), Nalo Nenu, Madras, 1993. These 
accounts are all fairly recent, so Satyavati’s account stands out. Besides, most of these accounts are 
unlike Satyavati'’s text and qualify much better as memoirs rather than autoblographies Personal 
life-narratives based on face-to-face interviews of women who participated ın the Telangana armed 
struggle have been published in K Lalita et al., eds, Manaku Telryani Mana Cantra: Telangana 
Raitanga Poratamlo Strilu Oka Sajtva Carttra, Hyderabad, 1986 An English version of this work 
is available as K. Lalita et al., eds, We were Making History. . - Life Stories of Women in the 
Telangana People's Struggle, New Delhi, 1989 
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In this section, I will recount the story of Satyavats’s life as she herself narrated it. 
By the age of five, Satyavati was sent by her parents to a girls’ school ın her vil- 
lage When she was 10, she made a trip to Korang, a village in Godavari district, 
along with her family to attend the upanayanam ritual” for a boy from a family 
related to them. Several people from their circle of relatives congregated in that 
village for the occasion. The boy was 13 years old at that time. He was studying 
in the third form (roughly equivalent to class eight of today). Satyavati, along 
with a few other girls, wandered off to a nearby temple and began to pick flowers 
from the temple garden. Being small and young, the girls could not reach up to 
some of the flowers. So they brought a ladder to climb the mantapam," from 
which flowers became more accessible. They had climbed up and were picking 
flowers from there when the boy who was to undergo the upanayanam mtual 
arrived on the scene unexpectedly. Seeing him, all the other girls climbed down 
the ladder, removed ıt and went away. Absorbed in the picking of flowers, Satyavati 
did not notice any of this. Later, when she looked, the girls who had come with 
her were gone, and the ladder was also missing. She saw the boy who was standing 
there smiling, and asked him to put the ladder up so that she could come down, 
which he did. 

Satyavati had walked to the temple quite a way from where they stayed in the 
village. She did not know hei way back and again asked the boy to help her out. 
He agreed to take her back, but took a different route than the one she had taken 
on the way to the garden. Satyavati noticed this and got a little perturbed. Still, 
she followed him silently. He then took her to another garden and asked her to sit 
there with him. 

The following conversation now took place between them. 


Boy - What village are you from? 

Satyavati - My father works in Bejavada (Vijayawada). 

Boy - What is your name? 

Satyavati - Satyavati. 

Boy - What ıs your father’s job? 

Satyavati - He 1s an overseer in PWD (Public Works Department). 
Boy - What class are you studying? 

Satyavati - Fourth class. 

Boy - Have you learned music? 


Satyavati - No, I have not. 


* This is the ‘sacred thread’ ceremony after which the male members of the upper three varnas 
are accorded the twice-born status 

1 The manfapam 1s a portico standing opposite a temple on whose columns the sacred image is 
rested bnefly dunng festival occasions. 
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Boy - But can you sing any songs? 
Satyavati - Yes. 
Boy - Why don’t you then sing a song that you know? 


Satyavati sang a song she knew. More conversation followed the singing. 
Boy - Do you know me? 


Satyavatı - No, I don’t. 


Boy - Will you marry me? 
Satyavati did not answer that question. 
Boy - Are you hesitating so much to answer my question because you 


think I am not good-looking? 


(Satyavati says at this point that she was not old enough to judge whether he was 
handsome or not, but since she was in the habit of reading the stories of pativratas, 
she thought in her mind that virtue was superior to appearance.) 


Satyavati - No, that is not the reason. 

Boy - In that case, why are you hesitating so much? 

Satyavati - Even df both of us are agreeable, 1s it not important that our parents 
accept the idea? 


Boy - What is your opinion, however? 

Satyavati - What is the point of my opinion? 

Boy - Well, if both of us like each other, we can figure out a way of 
getting married. 

Satyavati - What is the way? 

Boy - I will tell if you are favourable to the idea. 

Satyavati - I don’t know. 

Boy - Well, I have grasped what is on your mind. Let me give you 


some advice. When boys come to see you in consideration for 
marriage, you should act as if you don’t like them. They will go 
away disappointed. After this pattern recurs for some time, your 
parents will ask you why you are rejecting all of these proposals. 
At that time tell them what is on your mind. I will do likewise. 
Our parents then will have no alternative except to get both of us 
married. 


Satyavati was quite excited to hear this. Driven by her inner impulse, she might 
then took an oath that she would marry him and no one else. After this, both of 
them set out for home. Satyavati was afraid she might get a scolding from her 
mother for returning late. The father of the boy was also waiting impatiently for 
him to return. He met both of them on the way and all three went back home. 
Both the boy and Satyavati received a scolding from their respective parents. The 
upanayanam ritual was performed, and soon after all the relatives dispersed. 
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Satyavati was 10 when she made this trip. That used to be considered a 
marriageable age for girls in the epoch, and her parents soon began to look for a 
husband for her. They almost married her off to her cross-cousin,” but that proposal 
fell through because her parents were unable to give the dowry demanded. Satya- 
vati also silently prayed to god that this proposal should fail, and when it failed 
she was pleased. Later her parents considered a number of boys within their circle 
of relatives and asked Satyavati if she had any preference. Satyavati first said she 
left it to their discretion, but when they insisted on knowing her view, she men- 
tioned the boy she had met previously Thus her marriage with that boy was 
performed. 

Since Satyavati was the only daughter of her parents (and perhaps also because 
she was fairly young), her parents did not send her to her in-laws’ house for quite 
some time. In the meanwhile, Satyavati’s husband—Sitaramayya was his name— 
passed the FA examination (a pre-university first degree). Sitaramayya had three 
other brothers, and his father, wishing to provide an equal level of education for 
all the sons, would not pay for the education of this son any further. However, 
Satyavati’s father agreed to pay for his higher education and asked him to enrol in 
the BA class at the college in Kakinada. Sitaramayya thus eventually gota BA 
degree. 

Despite trying hard for quite some time, Sitaramayya was not able to get a job. 
One of his friends then advised him to seek employment in the police department. 
When he tned that option, a job was offered to him. He then went to Vellore to re- 
ceive training for the police force. As he had already passed his BA, he was ap- 
pointed sub-inspector at Srikakulam in the Ganjam district of the erstwhile Madras 
Presidency. After working there for six months, he was transferred to Amudala- 
valasa of the same district, where he worked for six more months. While he was 
still working at Amudalavalasa, he was abruptly dismissed from service. Neither 
Sitaramayya nor Satyavati could understand why such a dismissal order would 
be issued against hum.’ In the wake of this crisis, Satyavati was sent to her parental 
home. 

Sitaramayya then went to Madras to find out why he was dismissed. His parents 
and Satyavati’s parents were people of means, so Sitaramayya did not need to 
work for a living. However, he wished to erase the ignominy of dismissal and de- 
cided to contest the order The authorities in Madras, upon hearing him out, revoked 
the dismissal and reinstated him in service. He was now posted to Baminigam, 
a small village in the Balliguda agency of the Ganjam district. Baminigam was a 


u Marnages are permitted between cross-cousins in many south Indian communities 

 Ttus not very clear why Sitaramayya was suspended from the job Satyavat alludes to differences 
with superior officers She says besides that he was an upnght and honest officer. She also recalls 
Sitaramayya telling her that Amudalavalasa was a difficult place to work at 

4 The residents of Amudalavalasa apparently felicitated him on his reinstatement, and the 
statement of that felicitation in poetry has been reproduced by Satyavat at the beginning of the 
autobiography, immediately after the pretace and before the beginning of the main text, probably 
to place on record the innocence of her husband 


= 
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remote and isolated spot in the middle of the forest. If Satyavati were to join him 
there, she would be left all alone when Sitaramayya went on work-related tours, 
so he decided to live by himself for six months while Satyavati remained with her 
parents. He was transferred again to Dargbadi, another town in the same agency.” 
After this transfer, he wrote to Satyavati’s father to send her to the new place, 
with another woman if possible to keep her company, as it was not going to be 
easy for Satyavati to negotiate life all by herself. An older woman relative agreed 
to go along with Satyavati. Accordingly, Satyavati and the older woman took a 
train to Berhampur en route to Daringbadi. However, the older woman felt home- 
sick ın Berhampur itself and returned. 

Therefore Satyavati set out to Daringbadi all by herself, and jomed her husband 
on the way at Balliguda, where he had been hospitalised after falling sick. After 
Sitaramayya recovered, both of them proceeded to Daringbadi, travelling in dolis 
(or palanquins) carried by the tnbals of the area and passing heavily forested 
zones on the way.'* They set up a home there, and had to procure the groceries 
and supplies needed for everyday living from a nearby town. 

Both of them began to fall sick again at the new place. Sitaramayya then applied 
for leave so that they could go home for recovery. There was, however, an inordinate 
delay in the granting of leave. Sitaramayya’s sickness now worsened and he sud- 
denly died. His body was cremated there itself. Distraught, Satyavati tried to kill 
herself with a knife, but she was stopped by people around her. She was now sent 
back to her parental home. 

This briefly is the outline of Satyavati’s life as gleaned from her account. She 
published her Atmacarıtamu, consisting of sixty pages in print, ın 1934 from 
Bejavada (Vijayawada) after she became a widow. It was published by K. Kodanda- 
ramayya (perhaps Satyavati’s father) and printed at the Andhra Granthalaya Press. 
She signed the preface in February 1934 at Avanigadda, a town in Krishna district 
where her father might have been living at that time. The book was dedicated to 
her departed husband: in fact, she invokes her ‘guru’ and husband Sitaramayya at 
the beginning of the account, and attributes to him her impulse to write the account 
and the worldly wisdom necessary for the purpose. There are separate photographs 
of Sitaramayya and Satyavati at the beginning of the book. In the preface, she 
says that she did not write this book to prove her writing prowess or to show how 
good a wife she had been. She claims instead that she wrote it to eradicate the 1ll- 
treatment of women and the practices oppressing them, especially the practice of 
shaving the hair of widows. She further says that she lays no claim to scholarship, 


8 Dangambadi ıs the transliteration of the Telugu spelling written by Satyavati However, the 
Alphabetical List of Villages ın the Taluks and Districts of the Madras Presidency, Madras, 1914, 
lists a Village named Daringbadi (also alternatively known as Barkasbadi) in Balliguda agency of 
Ganjam district Since Sitaremayya was working at Baminigam ın Balliguda agency previously, it 
1s likely that he was transferred to another village within the same agency So Satyavati’s 
Dangambedi ıs likely to be Daringbadi. 

16 Satyavan found the tnbals of the agency area to be like ‘buffaloes’ and raksasas, and very 
unclean 
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and that she was eager to bring her work out quickly. She hopes that the readers 
will appreciate the text, despite the mutations of the author, as the text is inducive 
of virtuous behaviour. She also acknowledges the help of one Divi Narasimha- 
caryulu, a scholar and a frend of her father, ın writing the book. 

Who was Satyavati? Who were her parents? When was she born? When did 
she get married? How long did she live? Why did her text ‘disappear’, so to 
speak, so much so that none of the books or articles on autobiographies ın Telugu 
or books on writings by women in Telugu display even an awareness that this text 
was written and published—given especially that it 1s one of the earhest autobiog- 
raphies written ın Telugu? 


u 


The outline of Satyavati’s story I have provided in section I merely reconstructs 
the ‘factual’ details of her account. Her actual account itself is richly textured 
with an articulation of emotions and expression of opinions on various matters. 
She wrote in felicitous prose and employed an evocative style. She even wrote with 
a certain literary flourish, a quality missing from most other prose autobiographies 
written around that tme, which tended to be fairly straightforward and chrono- 
logical accounts. She peppers her account with traditional metric verses, sometimes 
her own and sometimes by others. One is inclined to infer from reading her account 
that she must have had a strong literary education. She says that since childhood 
she had nursed a lot of devotion for god, shunned untruth, displayed obedience to 
her parents and teachers, and enthusiastically read the stories (histories) of pati- 
vratas such as Savitri, Candramati and Sita. 

Satyavati carefully (recreates the romantic setting of her first encounter with 
Sitaramayya. The season is spring. Sitaramayya is a tall and well-proportioned 
adolescent, with bright and smiling eyes and a handsome face. The place where 
they meet is idyllic. There is a stream to the east of the village. On the other shore 
of the stream stands the old temple with beautiful sculptures among its ruins. To 
the south of the temple is a freshwater pond and a flower garden meant for the 
temple. In the other garden to which Sitaramayya takes Satyavati after their initial 
encounter, flowers such as malati, mandaram and parijatam are blossoming with 
their delectable scent wafting around. They sit beside a podarillu, a bush that re- 
sembles a small house in appearance. Satyavati is lost in the beauty of that natural 
landscape. When Sitaramayya asks her to foil other wedding proposals that might 
come by, Satyavati flies into a fantasy world and is reminded of the story of 
Savitn and Satyavantudu."’ Her conscience tells her that she must not wed anyone 
else. When she is taking the oath to marry Sitaramayya and consider no one else, 


U The tale of Savitn and Satyavat occurs in the Aranya Parva (Book of the Forest) of the 
Mahabharata. Savitn is the daughter of the King Asvapat: of the Madras. Finding that suitors are 
reluctant to come forward to marry the dazzlingly beautiful Savitri, the king tells her to find a 
husband by herself Savitri chooses Satyavat, son of the dethroned and blind king Dyumatsena 
The sage Narada tells the king Asvapati that Satyavat, though highly virtuous, faced imminent 
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words flow out of her mouth effortlessly. As she spoke out her oath, the sun 
sinking into the western sea bore witness. At that twilight hour, the whole sky 
glittered with golden sunlight, and it was as if the damsel of the western sky had 
put on a golden silk san. The chirping of the birds in tandem with the singing of 
the kokilas'* resonated in the background. 

There is also a rhetorical aspect to Satyavati’s narrative. When her parents tried 
to give her in marriage to her cross-cousin, she silently prayed to god, as Savitri 
had done in the mythical past. She attributes the aversion of that possibility to the 
blessing of Savitri. When her husband dies, Satyavati prays to god thus: ‘Please 
take care of me! I have no one else in this lonely and remote forest. Did not Lord 
Yama appear in front of Savitri and restore her husband to life? Can’t you at least 
do so much for me? Why is that none of the gods presents himself before me in 
spite of my repeated prayers! You listened to the prayers of many pativratas and 
granted their wishes, or at least so it is written in the books. After all, my husband 
and I lived a virtuous life as per your dictates. Why did you punish my husband so 
severely? Instead, you could have taken me. If this punishmeat is due to the sins 
of our last birth, why do you not let us know what they were? Why do you keep us 
in this ignorance? Unless we know what our sins were, how are we going to atone 
for them? It has been described in the Mahabharata and the puranas such as the 
Bhagavata that you are kind-hearted—is that all a he? Or, are you trying to test 
me with these difficulties? Are not the tests that you already put us through 
sufficient?’ 

When her husband’s body is about to be taken for cremation, Satyavat says, ‘I 
will not leave my husband. I will get him revived like Savitri got her husband 
revived, or else I will become a sati with him.’ People present there told her in 
reply, ‘You are young and inexperienced, and your parents are not with you. Has 
anyone ever been revived like that in the kaliyuga? Did we ever hear of such a 
thing? Though you want to become a sati, will the government permit that? Do 
even our own sastras endorse an intentional death?’ 

Satyavati concludes her autobiogrephy in this manner. ‘God deceived me by 
not letting me go along with my husband. J, however, have remained steadfast in 
my devotion to my husband. I keep and worship his portrait constantly. J am con- 
fident of reuniting with him at least in the next world. With his blessing, I am con- 
fident of achieving god’s mercy while I am still living. If my attempts succeed, I 
will revive and resuscitate pativratya that has only a nominal existence in India 


death. Savitn insists on marrying Satyavat, and when he dies as foretold, brings him back alive 
after an interesting confrontation with Yama, the god of death. See J.A B van Buitenen, trans and 
ed , The Mahabharata [2 The Book of the Assembly Hall, 3. The Book of the Forest], Chicago, 
1975, pp 760-78. In the classical Telugu rendering of the Mahabharata called the Andhra Maha- 
bharatamx, the Savitn story occurs in the saptamasvasamu (chapter 7) of the Aranya Parvamu, 
written by Exrapraggada See Patibandla Madhava Sarma, ed., Andhra Mahabharatamu (Aranya 
Parvamu), Hyderabad, 1971, pp. 467-86 
18 The Indian black cuckoo bird known for the mellifluous sound it makes. 
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today. Or else, invoking the sacred memory of my husband, I will curse god, give 
up my life, and ensure that both my husband and I are let out of the cycle of death 
and rebirth and achieve eternal bliss.’ 


Mm 


The Atmacaritamu consists of two almost exclusively separate parts. The first 
part contains the telling of her story outlined in section I, using the stylistic and 
thetorical strategies described 1n section I, with an occasional articulation of her 
views about life and society. The first part comes to an abrupt end with the death 
of her husband and her return to her parental home. We do not hear anything 
about her life after this point. The second part contains an elucidation of her 
worldview—her views on women, life, god, etc.—and has no details about her 
life at all. It is exclusively a ‘discourse’, so to speak. At the end of the second part 
is an appendix, to be considered as included in the second part for our analytical 
purposes, where Satyavati holds forth on the umperfect rule by god. What follows 
in this section is a summary of Satyavati’s views grouped under various heads, 
enabling us in the process to sketch out her worldview for the purposes of later 
discussion in the article. These summaries closely follow both the content and 
tenor of her text, and I have chosen here to reproduce their often naive quality. 
What is often striking is the strident tone, as well as the tendency to seek social 
explanations for social phenomena, rather than take recourse to causal schemes 
that attribute agency to the divine. 


Pativratas Before the kaliyuga, god used to appear before the pativratas’ at 
their request and revive their dead husbands. That, however, ceased with the advent 
of the kaliyuga. That 1s the reason why women began to die as satis along with 
their husbands. That practice stopped because some of the women were afraid or 
did not want to die. It ıs better for women to die rather than to put up with the de- 
ceit and insults that follow the husband’s death. 


Harikatha Singers The harikathas™ narrated by some haridasus are strange 
in her view. In their narrations, soon after the ganapati prarthana, they indulge in 
stri nında (condemnation of women). In that they say that there are no pativratas 
in the kaliyuga. They do not criticise men. Are men truly devoted to a single 
wife? Why don’t they criticise men? Are they afraid of men? Or 18 it their view 


* The motif of pativrata appears quite powerful, and appears in other contemporary texts as 
well. For example, Tarabai Shinde, in the tract she wrote in 1882, put the motif to use ın contradictory 
ways While she cast doubt on whether the mythological pativratas deserved to be called as such, 
she also wishes that women conduct themselves as Pativratas ın their husbands’ and their own 
families See Rosalind O'Hanlon, A Comparison between Men and Women. Tarabal Shinde and 
the Critique of Gender Relations in Colonial India, Madras, 1994, pp 80-81 and 124. 

” Harıkatha 1s a kind of yaksagana, wherem the performer narrates a story from the puranas by 
singing, and dancing to, the poetic script. This form was popular during the early twentieth century. 
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that it is enough if women practise fidelity?” Have they carefully observed the 
whole world to conclude that there are no pativratas? In the olden days, there 
were both good and bad people among both men and women. Even today, such is 
the case. There are many pativratas even today. Let us accept that some women 
are not virtuous. One should indicate to them what right behaviour 1s and seek to 
change them. But can one condemn women instead? Why is Gandhi making such 
an effort to help out the people, instead of taking the easy option of merely con- 
demning them? 


Widows There is no limit to the disrespect shown towards widows among the 
upper castes, especially among the Brahmins. Shaving her hair soon after the 
husband dies, making her wear coarse cloth, covering her head, making her sit in 
the corner, making ber skip the evening meal—all these obnoxious practices are 
opposed to human nature. The worst of all, however, is the shaving of hair. If the 
touch of a man is taboo, how can the barber be allowed to touch her? If some 
widows wear a blouse to cover their upper bodies, conservative men make fun of 
them and refuse to eat the food cooked by them. They say widows are supposed 
to wail aloud when visitors come to see them. Until a year after the husband’s 
death, widows are not allowed to step out of the house by themselves. They are 
not supposed to appear in front of anyone. They are required to take a bath four 
times a day and sleep on the ground. When asked why women should be subjected 
to these punishments, some say it 1s to keep them from the temptation of illicit 
sex.” This is a ridiculous view. One can ensure virtue only by inculcating good 
thoughts, and not by altering their appearance.* 


X On this matter, Tarabai Shinde says, ‘A man can run off with someone else’s wife, but that’s 
not against the rule of pativrata’, and, ‘If the husbind 1s really to be like a god to the wife then 
shouldn’t he behave like one? And if wives are to worship them like true devotees, shouldn't 
husbands have a tender love for them in return, and care about their joys and pains like a real god 
would?’ O’HanJon, A Comparison between Men and Women, pp. 80-81. 

? Regarding this issue, Parvati Athavale wntes, ‘In my speeches, I pleaded that at least the 
shaving, if it must be done, should not be done by barbers, but by some member of the family like 
a brother or son. Those widows who look on the rite of having their hair shaved off as a religious 
act, if their caste does not come to their aid in demanding that a brother or son should do the 
shaving, then they should be independent enough to refuse to be shaved by barbers. To aid my at- 
tempts I even procured some safety razors for them to use. But I soon realized that ıt was the 
widows’ belief that being shaven by barbers was the scriptural way, and to be shaven otherwise 
was a wrongful act’ Athavale, My Story, pp. 50-51. 

D Analysing the issue of control of the sexuality of widows by the disfigurement of their appear- 
ance, Uma Chakravati writes,‘ . neither ascetic practices nor bodily mortification or surveillance 
designed to keep their sexuality under check, nor social rules to keep male sexuality in control 
were considered capable of preventing “illicit” relauonships. The structures of control were com- 
pleted by the enforced shaving of widows, a sign both of castration and defeminisation’ Rewnting 
History. The Life and Times of Pandita Ramabai, New Delhi, 1998, pp. 270-71 

H With regard to this matter, Tarabai Shinde states, ‘Because stridharma hasn’t ever been saved 
Just by making people sit at home and control their thoughts What they do with their minds and 
eyes can make them just as guilty. Where does it get you if you snatch away all the happy signs of 
a woman's mamage, if you chop off one woman’s hair and wipe off another's kumkum from her 
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Child Marriage and Widow Remarriages The practices of taking dowry and 
bride-price have become rampant. Greedy for money, parents of young gurls are 
ready to marry them to first-time and second-time widowers. No wonder then 
that such girls become widows soon. Child marriage 1s the chief cause of the 
large number of widows ın our country. Kandukun Viresalingam,* unable to tol- 
erate the suffering of child widows, initiated widow remarnages. This is also an 
effective way of preventing widows from seeking illicit sex. Young widows cannot 
hope to suppress their natural desires. So Viresalingam said girls who became 
widows before puberty may be remarried.” Nowadays there is a trend among 
widows with children to come forward for remamages. Such marnages, however, 
do not merit approval.” 


Conjugality Girls may be married only after attaining the age of 10 or 12. 
They may be allowed to marry boys and men of their choice. Educated girls who 
have attained a certain age know what they want better than their own parents.” 


forehead? Women stul have the same hearts inside, the same thoughts of good and evil. Yoa can 
strip the outside tll it’s naked, but you can’t do the same to the inside, can you?’ O'Hanlon, A 
Comparison between Women and Men, p. 79 

* A classic modem play that contains a scathing critique of the custom of bride-pnce and other 
customs was written by Gurajada Apparavu (1861-1915). Sec bis Kanyaswlkam, Hyderabad and 
Vijayawada, 1991 The first edition of this play was first published in 1892, and the second edition 
with some changes was first published in 1909 

* Kandukur Viresalingam was the most prominent reformer in the Telugu-speaking area. He 
was also, as we have noted, the first published autobiographer in Telugu. For his biography, see 
John Greenfield Leonard, Kandukun Viresalingam (1848-1919) A Biography of an Indian Social 
Reformer, Hyderabad, 1991. For a comprehensive account of his work and a history of reform 
endeavours during his life, also see V Ramaknshna, Social Reform in Andhra (1848-1919), New 
Delhi, 1983 

X? On the position taken by the male retormers, Uma Chakravarti comments, ‘Because of the 
virulence of the resistance to widow remarriage, which in a way reflected the inability of the upper 
castes to make changes ın the family codes and caste norms on one issue without threatening the 
enure structure, the reformers too were careful in isolating the child “virgin” widow as the object 
of their concern’; Chakravarti, Rewriting History, p 89. 

= Women writers of the ume also felt that widow remarnages were an acceptable option for 
girls whose husbands died before their marnage was consummated and who therefore had no chil- 
dren, but not for widows who had either experienced sexual life with ther husbands or those who 
had children. Parvati Athavale, for example, says, ‘When Baya was remarried | was as pleased as 
my father was. But when people began to ask me what I was going to do, I thought it strange 
(.. ). felt that a widow who had one or two children, and who had some actual expenence of the 
happiness of domestuc life, if she were able to do some work of importance would not be tempted 
to enter again into the duties of a married life’. Athavale, My Story, pp 29-30 

* This is a far more radical position compared to that of Parvati Athavale who states, ‘There 1s 
an opinion that is spreading that when our young men and women are of age that they should be 
left to choose their partners for life, and that ther guardians should not impose their wishes on 
them. But this ıs quite contrary to my opinion’; and further that,‘ . the question of whom to 
marry 13 one that should be settled by the joint consideration of that young man or woman and their 
guardians’, as also that, ‘Between our former child-marnage system and the Western system, where 
love determines the choice, there ıs a middle method which is better for us’ Athavale, My Story, 
pp. 58-59 and 141 7 
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Rituals are less important than the development of intimacy between spouses. If 
a girl choosing her own husband comes to face difficulties ın her later Lfe, nobody 
is to blame and it is god’s will. In such a case, she will not complain about the suf- 
fering. Pativrutas can find happiness even ın such suffering. Did Savitn mind the 
travails she went through? Allowing this choice for girls is one way of preventing 
them from seeking illicit sex. Conjugality is the best possible happiness in the 
world—especially if the two love each other. It is god’s will that love for the hus- 
band should supersede the love for even one’s parents who spent years bringing 
one up. A wife’s duty 1s to partake in the difficulties as well as the happiness of 
the husband. It is not right to support him only during good times and criticise 
him when difficulties arise—as some women tend to do. The arya dharma is for 
the spouses to be close to and loving with one another. The wife should comprehend 
what the husband likes and conduct herself in a way not hurtful to him. Likewise, 
the husband should love his wife and not show jealousy towards her. When inter- 
acting with one another, they should refrain from anger, hatred and impatience. 
Men should not forget that fidelity is equally important for both women and men. 


The Riddle of Creation There are questions such as—who created this world? 
How and why did we come into this world? For these, there are no satisfactory 
answers. The only way we can solve this mystery is by assuming the existence of 
a god who runs this world, a god who both creates and destroys us and is responsible 
for all of our actions. We are mere puppets in his hands. 


Ritual of Death We have the custom of conducting sraddha for the deceased. 
It is believed that if you feed the Brahmins on the day of the sraddha, its effect 
will reach the dead. When even a person who is alive cannot transfer the effect of 
bis eating to another live person, how can the effect of food consumed by the 
Brahmins reach the dead? How can one verify this claim? 

A son will conduct the sraddha ceremony for his father as long as he 1s alive, 
but what happens after the son dies? What about those people who do not have 
sons but only daughters? If the dead take rebirth soon after death, what is the 
point of sraddha? Some who mistreat their parents when they are alive cook their 
favourite dishes on the day of the sraddha. This is because they want to be well 
regarded in public opinion. That is hypocritical. What 1s the point of doing some- 
thing for them after they are dead (that will not reach them anyway), without 
doing anything for them while they were still living? Considering this, it is fair to 
conclude that ceremonies such as the sraddha (as well as other religious cere- 
monies) have been instituted so that the rich may share some of their resources 
with the poor. It also gives people an opportunity to pay homage to the emotional 
attachment still present in them for the dead people. 


God’s Power Games Strange are the ways of god. If humans are able to imple- 
ment all their wishes and plans without any obstacles, they will quickly conclude 
that god does not exist. That is why god imposes difficulties and obstacles in thei 


~ 
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way to maintain his superiority. Even the most selfless and sacrificing individuals 
cannot escape being let down by god. In fact, god takes a particularly sadistic 
pleasure in punishing such individuals even more than others. 


Verification of Clauns What were we ın our previous births? What sins did 
we commit? We don’t know this. Some claim that dead persons enter the wombs 
of living women immediately. Others claim that dead persons, depending on the 
balance of ther merits and demerits, assume one among many possible body 
forms in their future lives. How is one to verify this? 


Responsibility for Actions Who is responsible for the good and bad actions 
we commit? Are we acting by ourselves, or are we acting at the behest of god? If 
we are responsible for our actions, then why are the consequences of our actions 
often different from what we intended? If god is responsible, why would be commit 
or make us commit bad actions? It ıs said that people who commit good actions 
will go to heaven and people who commit bad ones will go to hell. Those who 
claim this base themselves on books that say so. But has anyone seen heaven and 
hell with their own eyes? Some will argue that the books are nothing but a testimony 
of what our ancestors had directly witnessed. Rather than have us depend on the 
testumony of ancestors of a bygone generation, why can’t god appear to people of 
every generation and inspire faith? Does he at least appear to his own devotees or 
pativratas? No. It is therefore fair to conclude that humans themselves invented 
the concepts of punya and papa to encourage virtuous behaviour and to discourage 
sinful behaviour. Faith in such concepts has now dwindled. It is best, therefore, to 
define punya as helping others, and papa as oppressing or hurting others. 


Contradictions in God’s World There are endless contradictions in god’s world. 
Here are some examples. God created sin in this world, introduced humans to it, 
but asked them to keep a distance from it. He is the one who makes us commit 
papa and punya, but he holds us responsible and punishes us for the commission 
of papa. He metes out punishment in this life for the supposed papa we committed 
in our previous birth. He created rules for proper and virtuous behaviour, elucidated 
them in books such as the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata, but treats both those 
who practise virtue and those who don’t alike. He punishes his own devotees 
harder. He has created caste differences and makes us commit many kinds of 
violence towards one another and other living beings. He made some of us beautiful 
and some ugly. He created some of us virtuous and some vicious. He created 
some of us rich and some poor. Are these not glaring contradictions? To punish 
his devotees severely after assuring them that he will take care of them—does 
this not constitute a breach of promise? To put pativratas through hardship after 
assuring them that there is nothing they cannot achieve—is this not a negation of 
his word? When god himself utters lies, when he himself has good and bad qualities, 
how can humans come to have only good qualities? As goes the king, so go his 
subjects. That is why there are some good people and some bad. Why punish the 
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bumans? Is this not a clumsy policy? Is such policy not in effect because there is 
no higher authonty that can put god ın his place? 

We live in ignorance of god’s trickery, just as a child lives in ignorance in the 
mother’s womb. Stll, we should understand this trickery sooner or later. Con- 
sidering all this, it seems fair to conclude that rather than to repose faith in a cruel 
god who is also a trickster, 1t is much better to keep faith im humans whose pro- 
pensity to help is there for all to see. 


IV 


In the sections that follow, I propose to conduct my analysis of Atnacaritamu at 
two levels: first, at the level of a close reading of the text itself, and later, by situ- 
ating the text in the larger social context. Access to the details of Satyavati’s life 
and similar paratextual material would have made an analysis possible from a 
third vantage point as well, but we do not have that access. However, it is possible 
to embark on a meaningful analysis based on the text alone, a method also adopted 
by other scholars in the field of autobiographical studies.” 

Satyavati’s (re)creation of the romantic setting of her first meeting with Sita- 
ramayya calls for comment. What may be the sources of Satyavati’s notions about 
romance? Is Satyavati drawing from ideas of romance in indigenous traditions? 
Or is she drawing from Westem notions of individuality, romance and conjugality 
that percolated into Indian society through colomal contact? Or is it some of 
both? 

It was not as if meetings with romantic interest between young boys and girls 
were in vogue during the decades that Satyavati lived in. Rather, one might say 
they almost never happened. In any case, the meeting between Satyavati and 
Sitaramayya was accidental. It was not known or planned in advance. The romantic 
feelings that may have been generated during such a meeting might be called 
adolescent at best. That an actual marriage happened between Satyavati and Sita- 
ramayya was a fortuitous occurrence. It could well have been otherwise—both of 
them marrying other partners and getting on in life, thus rendering their initial 
meeting entirely inconsequential. As a matter of fact, such a possibility came 
close to realisation when her parents tried to marry Satyavati to her cross-cousin. 
The meeting acquired its significance only through its subsequent reconstruction 
in the text. Given her strong literary education, it 1s likely that Satyavati had 
access to the tales of romance in traditional literature. She might have used that 
knowledge in putting a romantic gloss on her first encounter with Sitaramayya.”" 


» Tanıka Sarkar also has focused on textual analysis ın ber work She writes, ‘I have written 
about the text alone for I am not the biographer of Rashsundan, even assuming that it 1s possible to 
recover more facts about her life The contexts and lineages that I have sought to gather, therefore, 
relate to the book and not to the life’ Sarkar, Words to Win, p 10 

4 Though Satyavati cites the love between Savitn and Satyavantudu (Satyavat) as inspiration 
for her, ıt is not this story but that of the love between Damayanu and Nala which 1s much more an 
archetypical and classical story of love in the puranic literature. See Daud Ali, ‘Anxieties of 
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It is equally possible that Satyavati got her exposure to notions of romance 
through the spread of new ideas and living conditions as well. Men, especially 
those from the upper castes, had begun to leave their traditional occupations to 
take up jobs created by the colonial bureaucracy, and in that process moved away 
from the large joint households. This also happened in the case of Satyavati’s 
husband, Sitaramayya, who took up the transferable job of a police inspector 
after completing the BA degree, and worked in different locations away from 
home. There were a few occasions when the two of them lived by themselves—a 
relatively new experience that might have fostered new notions of romance and 
conjugality.™ 

What is of greater interest is the use to which Satyavati puts the initial encounter 
with her husband in the‘text. By comparing her romantic interest in Sitaramayya 
to Savitri’s romantic choice of Satyavantudu, Satyavati is arguing the case for the 
system whereby girls can choose their husbands. Simultaneously she is also achiev- 
ing another objective—that of finding a similarity between herself and Savitri, 
which will bolster her claim to be a pativrata—a rhetorical strategy already briefly 
described in section II. 

This may appear to be a somewhat strange claim, for—it may be argued—how 
can a widow claim the status of a pativrata? A widow would have a low status in 
the traditional system, her presence and influence being considered inauspicious. 
A marned woman with her husband alive would be considered auspicious, and a 
pativrata is a woman marked by her extreme devotion to a husband who is alive 
and, therefore, most auspicious. On a scale of auspiciousness, so to speak, if a 
widow would be at one end, a pativrata would be at the other.” While appearing 


Attachment The Dynamics of Courtship ın Medieval India’, Modern Asian Studies, Vol 36(1) 
2002, pp. 107-8. Given Satyavati’s desire to establish herself as a pativrata, however, her choice 
of the Savitri story 1s not surprising However, the tale of Savitn and Satyavat ıs not remarkable for 
its romantic aspect. It is notable for the choice that Savitri exercised in marrying a virtuous man 
notwithstanding the consequences, and the doggedness that Savin shows in bringing Satyavat 
back to life On the other hand, Satyavat does not play an active role in this story. 

X With reference to Karlashbashni, a Bengali woman from the nineteenth century who wrote a 
diary, Malavika Karlekar writes, ‘What ıs more possible, however, is that her agonized words lam- 
ented tbe premature end of a life of companionship and mutual trust. This evolution of a strong 
husbend-wife bond with limited interference from the larger family collectivity was not usual in 
nineteenth-century Bengal Kailashbashn: and Kishon Chand’s relationship was evocative of the 
Western ideal of marriage based on romantic love and mutual attraction Ther overt displays of 
affection, openness and equality in behaviour and in discussions were quite the exception for the 
age’ Karlekar, Voices from Within, p. 130. 

B On this matter, Meera Kosambi notes, “The highest status for a woman was that of a sawbhagya- 
vat (or blessed woman whose husband was alive), and a mother of sons, rather than daughters who 
were considered infenor and undesirable This status was proclaimed by ber appearance—wearing 
a colourful nine-yard sari and a profusion of omaments A woman only with daughters, or one 
without children had a lower social status and was in danger of being deserted by her husband. A 
widow had the lowest status, especially a child widow or one without children, being neither wife 
nor mother and thus having forfeited ber nght to a normal existence’. ‘Introduction’, in Meera 
Kosambi, cd., Pandita Ramaba: through Her Own Words: Selected Works, New Delhi, 2000, p. 6. 
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to accept the traditional system outwardly, a widow’s claim to a pativrata status 
constitutes a radical subversion of tradition. However, Satyavati does not even 
stop with that. By appropriating the pativrata status for herself, she utilises that 
status to acquire the licence, only to be had by pativratas, to launch a scathing 
attack on tradition. 

Nowhere in the book does Satyavati make a critical remark against her husband. 
She is obliged to take this stance to establish her credentials as pativrata. She also 
goes to great lengths to set up this position for herself. During her first meeting 
itself with her husband-to-be, she takes an oath that she will marry no one except 
him. When her parents try to marry her to someone else, she prays to god just as 
Savitri did in mythological tumes, to make sure that such an attempt would fail. 
When her husband dies, she again prays to god to restore him to life even as he 
had restored Savitri’s husband. When that does not work, she expresses her desire 
to become a sati, only to be dissuaded by people around her. Yet she makes an at- 
tempt to stab herself to death, and even ın this she is thwarted. That she came to 
live the life of a widow is not of her own choosing, but a condition imposed upon 
ber by circumstances she only.reluctantly accepts. She reconciles herself to this 
position, yet continues to revere her husband and worship his portrait, and lives 
in the hope of reuniting with him in at least the subsequent life. 

The structure of the book is also revealing. There is somewhat of a disconnection 
and tension between the first and second parts, the first part consisting almost ex- 
clusively a description of Satyavati’s life, and the second being exclusively an 
expression of her views. It ıs a tension between narrative and didactic discourse, 
as well as a tension between the values of a pativrata and the aspirations of a 
woman desiring freedom. The two parts sit uneasily with each other on both these 
counts, and Satyavati attempts to rein in the second part into the totality of the 
narrative by remarking by way of conclusion, somewhat abruptly following the 
expression of her views on various matters related to women, that she would re- 
main steadfastly devoted to her husband even in his death, and that she would 
regenerate the value of pativratya which had been in decline in this world and 
age. Given her statement in the preface that she had written this book to eradicate 
the oppression of women, it is as 1f her life as a pativrata has given her the power 
and licence to articulate her critique of the treatment of women. 

Being a pativrata gives Satyavati the power to critique the maltreatment of 
women and the discriminatory practices of religion as she does in the second part 
of the main text, much like the vaunted pativratas of yore, who had the power 
and freedom to curse even god. But does it give her the freedom to articulate a 
radical critique of god as she does in the appendix to the book? There is no clear 
answer to this question. As noted above, the power to curse even god may be 
loosely interpreted as implying the adoption of a critical and independent stance, 
which is probably why she wrote the appendix: At the same time, the world which 
pativratas inhabit assumes a worldview in which piecemeal critiques of god are 
allowed so long as they stop short of a radical questioning of the whole structure 
of belief. That might be the reason why the relatively radical sections were relegated 
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to the appendix and could not form part of the main narrative. It may also explain 
a certain wavering, or back-and-forth movement that one senses, where the critique 
is first pushed to a radical extreme, and then softened or relativised by invoking 
other explanations, or by drawing upon rationalisations that have to do with the 
prevailing social conditions. 


v 


In order to discuss the changing situation of women ın the India of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, social historians have employed the categories of 
‘new woman’ and ‘bhadramahila’—categories that define the situation of the 
middle-class woman as different from the situation in pre-colonial Indian society, 
and distinct from what obtained in Western societies as well, societies whose 
ideas and practices had begun to have a clear impact on Indian society from the 
nineteenth century.™ It is now generally recognised that a process of ‘traditional- 
isation’ was set in motion in the nineteenth century by assuming an overnding 
hegemony of Brahmanical texts over Indian society, and firmly incorporating 
that hegemony into the law-making process. The discourse of such a reconstituted 
tradition provided a means for the colonial rulers to evaluate Indian society and 
occasionally tinker with 1t through social reform legislation. The same discourse 
later provided the nationalists with a social reform agenda and a chance to posit 
their difference with the ideas of the colonial rulers. 

The ‘new woman’ reconstituted by that discourse was different from her pre- 
colonial counterpart. Whereas literacy was more an exception than the rule for 
the pre-colonial woman, the ‘new woman’ could attend school and receive an 
education in the Indian languages. She was no longer subject to customs such as 
satı. Gradually, remarriage for widows and the raising of the age at which girls 
would be married became more acceptable in the Indian society, though change 
even with regard to these issues was sometimes excruciatingly slow. However, 
there were limits to how far the ‘new woman’ could be allowed to go. She was not 
to take to English education in the same way as the ‘new man’ did, and sbe was 
not supposed to compete with him for government jobs. She was meant to become 
an enlightened housewife taking care of the needs of the husband and the education 
of children, and fostering the values of thrift, orderliness and hygiene at home. 

This model of the ‘new woman’ is quite helpful in capturing many developments 
and changes that happened during that time. We can appreciate the usefulness of 
this model in making sense of an autobiography such as that of Parvati Athavale, 
and other similar works. But can this model explain Satyavati’s autobiography, 
or Tarabai Shinde’s work, or Pandita Ramabai’s writings?” In my view, this model 


H For example, see Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments: Colonial and Postcolonial 
Histories, Princeton, 1993, O'Hanlon, A Comparison between Women and Men; Meredith Borthwick, 
The Changing Role of Women in Bengal, 1849-1905, Pnnceton, 1984 

* Binodim (1863—1941), the celebrated Bengali actress, may also be included in this category 
` See Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Fragments, pp 151-55. 
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is inadequate when it comes to explaining these latter works, even though it might 
have a limited utility in explaining some isolated elements of their respective 
worldviews. There were indeed a handful of women like the ones noted above who 
vigorously resisted incorporation by the nationalist discourse of the ‘new woman’. 

For example, the affirmative use of the motif of pativrata by both Shinde and 
Satyavati, notwithstanding its creative redeployment by Satyavati, is likely to 
have something to do with the influence of the discourse of the reconstituted trad- 
ition. While it is true that the tales of pativratas such as Sita and Savitri had exer- 
cised a hold over the imagination of many Indian women for a long time, evidence 
from the eighteenth century suggests that the field of women’s writing and magin- 
ation allowed for a much greater freedom and vanety—a freedom that becomes 
conspicuous by its absence in the nineteenth century.” Another example is Satya- 
vati’s view that widows with sexual experience or children from a previous mar- 
riage should be ineligible for widow remarriage—a view that is in line with those 
of male social reformers of the time. It is also possible to connect that view to the 
impact of Victorian morality, which also contributed to the construction of the 
‘new woman’. 

And what of Satyavati’s views on god, creation and death? She subjects the 
various religious rituals to a rationalistic investigation and casts serious aspersions 
on their validity in the absence of satisfactory explanations. However, going much 
further beyond this, she asks, as a sociologist would, the rationale for the existence 
of such customs, and comes up with typically ‘sociological’ answers. 

Satyavati does not take the existence of god for granted. She begins by asking 
certain questions such as who created the world and how we came into the world. 
The absence of satisfactory answers to such questions pushes her in the direction 
of a belief in the existence of god who, she surmises, must be a powerful entity if 
he is capable of creating the world. She notes the limitation of the human condition 
when she says that we are but mere puppets in the hands of god, and that none of 
us can hope to escape difficulties. She then addresses the issue of suffering in the 
world. Causing people to suffer is one way, she says, that god maintains his pre- 
eminent power and keeps people aware of their inferiority and helplessness. Ad- 
dressing the issue of justice, she notes that the virtuous suffer more than the wicked, 
in a Clear indictment of god’s unjust rule. The traditional explanation of this 
injustice—that we suffer in accordance with the papa we accumulated in our pre- 
vious lives, and that we will reap the positive consequences of the punya accumu- 
lated during this life ın our future lves—is unsatisfactory for the sumple reason 
that it is unverifiable. It then follows that ıt is pointless to trust in god, who is 
cruel, unjust and unreliable even if he exists. It is much better to believe in the 
human spirit that is positive and helpful, and additionally whose existence is there 
for all to observe and verify. i 


% For an overview of culture and social life in south India in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, see Velcheru Narayana Rao et al , Symbols of Substance Court and State in Nayaka- 
penod Tamilnadu, Delhi, 1992. i 
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This 1s clearly a radical perspective that went far beyond the limits of the re- 
formist and nationalist discourses. It 1s difficult indeed to think of any contemporary 
of Satyavat in Andhra—man or woman—who articulated such a point of view. 
How did Satyavati acquire this radical perspective? What were the intellectual 
resources available in the society and culture of Andhra for her to borrow from 
and construct her worldview? This question 1s not easy to address, but ıt may be 
worthwhile to speculate ın the attempt to find an answer. I will make that attempt 
in the next section. In addition, ın reconstructing the larger context in which to 
situate Satyavati’s work, I will trace the evolution of women’s wnting in Telugu 
as well as the evolution of the discourse on the ‘women’s question’ in Andhra. 


VI 


As Rosalind O'Hanlon has noted, there was a small but very long-standing tradition 
of female literacy and writing ın India.” One prominent history of women poets 
in Telugu traces the beginnings of writing by women back to the thirteenth century 
and lists over 125 women who wrote traditional poetry in Telugu all the way 
down to the twentieth century.™ While a large number of these women poets were 
born into the Brahmin caste, they were by no means limited to that caste. In fact, 
some of the best-known works were written by women like Molla and Muddupalani 
who hailed from non-Brahmin castes.” The last of the prominent traditional poets 
was Tarigonda Vengamamba (1800—66) who wrote Venkatacalamahatmyamu. 
While no properly documented information regarding her life 1s available, a power- 
ful legend has circulated that upon becoming a child widow, she refused to allow 
her hair to be shaved and continued to wear her jewels and ornaments—a defiance 
that greatly irked contemporary society which nevertheless reconciled itself to it 
owing to the uncompromising position she took. This legend suggests that the 
resistance women offered to practices such as the shaving of hair predated the im- 
pact of Western ideas and social reform endeavours. 

While general literacy in society was low and female literacy even lower around 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, when political control passed to the British 
in south India, a small number of girls received an education suitable for the 
modest requirements of household bfe. These girls, mostly from the upper castes, 
attended the indigenous village schools along with boys and were trained in literary 


” O'Hanlon, A Companson between Women and Men, p 8 

* Utukuri Laksmikantamma, Andhra Kavayltrulu, Hyderabad, 1980 (first published ca 1953). 

P The first mayor work by a woman that received widespread recognition is the Ramayanamw by 
Atukun Molla Molla hailed from the Kummari (potter) caste and is believed to have lived in the 
early part of the sixteenth century Muddupalani (1730-90) bailed from the Devadasi community, 
and is well-known for her work Radhikasantvanamm See Susie Tharu and Lalita, K , eds, Women 
Writing in India: 600 ac to the Present (Volume I- 600 ac to the Early Twentieth Century), New 
York, 1991, pp. 94-95, 116-17 

 Bhandarm Accamamba, Abala Saccantra Ratnamala, Bejavada, n.d (reprint of the book 
originally published in 1901), pp. 115-21 
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education.“ Girls from the Devadasi community belong to the other category which 
also received this education. 

As indigenous education declined, to be gradually replaced by a modem system 
of schools, Christian missionaries played an important part ın its propagation.“ 
After the Charter Act of 1813 was passed, many missionaries arrived in south 
India with their wives, a fact that had a significant effect on the development of 
girls’ education in particular. At various places in the Madras Presidency, schools 
for girls were started along with schools for boys, though not in the same number. 
In the early 1820s, a school for girls was started along with certain other schools 
in Vepery, Madras, by the Society for Promoting Christan Knowledge (SPCK). 
Most of the girls in attendance at that school were lower caste converts. Examples 
of schools set up for girls in the Telugu-speaking districts of the Madras Presidency 
include one that the American Baptists Mission started at Nellore in 1841, and 
another that the American Lutherans started at Guntur in 1842. American Lutherans 
opened one more at Rajahmundry in 1849, and at a few other places in later 
years. While a few Hindu and Muslim girls attended these schools, their numbers 
were very small. 

Wanting to break into the domain of upper-caste society in order to expand 
their influence, the missionaries refocused their attention from the mid-1830s. 
This happened in the case of schools for boys as well as for girls. The Free Church 
Mission of Scotland, for example, started a school for boys in the Black Town of 
Madras in 1837. When three high-caste Hindu boys converted to Christianity in 
1841, there was a scare and many students were withdrawn from that school. This 
development provided an impetus for the Hindu community of Madras to start 
their own schools and thereby protect their boys from exposure to missionary 
influences.“ John Anderson, in collaboration with one Mr Braidwood and his 
wife, embarked upon a similar enterprise with respect to high-caste girls. They 
opened a school at Madras ın 1841, and by 1847, more than 300 girls were in 
attendance at that school. But when in October of 1847 five of the older girls 
were baptised, most of the other girls were withdrawn. 

Female education made more headway in south India after 1850, but high- 
caste girls were prematurely withdrawn from schools due to the custom of early 
pre-puberty marriage (as they were not allowed to attend school after marriage). 
Parental objections to men as teachers for post-puberty girls also slowed progress. 
Mary Carpenter went to Madras in 1866 and persuaded the local leaders to start a 
female ‘normal school’ (school to train teachers). That school was started in 1869 


4 These observations from the report of the Indian Educational Commission are quoted in K 
Nora Brockway, A Larger Way for Women: Aspects of Christian Education for Girls in South India, 
1712-1948, Madras, 1949, p 5. 

© Information about missionary activity ın schools m the following account has been collated 
from Brockway, A Larger Way for Women, unless otherwise indicated 

oR Suntharalingam, Polincs and Nationalist Awakening ın South India, 1852-1891, Tucson, 
1974, pp 35-36. 
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at Madras, largely due to the funding made available by the Maharaja of 
Vijayanagaram.“ 

There were also many local endeavours in the Telugu-speaking districts in the 
field of female education. A school was opened m 1867 at Visakhapatnam by 
Janakamma, the widow of Suryaprakasa Rao of a well-known land-owning family 
called Gode. Girls from the Brahmin, Komati and Telaga castes attended this 
school. In 1868, the Maharaja of Vyayanagaram opened a school at Vijayanagaram 
for Rayput and Brahmin girls. In the same year, the Raja of Pithapuram started a 
girls’ schoo] at Kakinada Girls’ education was one of the activities that the zamin- 
dars in the Telugu districts undertook to foster modernising social change. Among 
the reformers, Viresalingam started a school for girls at Dhavalesvaram in 1874 
and another at Rajahmundry in 1881.4 

All in all, the progress achieved in the field of female education between 1880 
and 1920 was considerable, and Madras Presidency fared much better than other 
provinces. The Chnstian community fared best in this regard, followed by the 
Muslims and the Hindus. The availability of female teachers among the Christians 
was much better than ıt was in the other two communities. The shortage of female 
teachers among the Hindus was offset somewhat in the early twentieth century by 
the efforts to train widows in the city of Madras. Yet a predominant majonty of 
girls from all communities were content with only primary education.” 

It is important to have this overview of the slow proliferation of female education 
in south India before we address the issue of the evolving discourse on women’s 
issues in the Telugu-speaking districts. Once ‘tradition’ was defined in a certain 
way ın the colonial context, there formed a ‘reformist’ discourse that sought to 
change it and a ‘revivalist’ discourse that sought to defend it at a time when the 
political nationalist discourse had not yet taken root ın Andhra. The revivalist dis- 
course was articulated by men such as Kokkonda Venkataratnam who fervently 
opposed education for girls, and the reformist discourse by men such as Viresa- 
lingam who actively advocated it.“ Viresalingam was also a fierce rationalist who 
repudiated many Hindu beliefs and practices on the ground that they had no scien- 
tific basis. He led the Prarthana Samaj movement in Andhra, and at a later stage 
in his life personally converted to Brahmoism. Viresalingam initially conducted 
propagandist work for women’s issues through his journal Vivekavardhani, but 
later started an altogether separate journal, Satihitabodhini, in 1883 for that pur- 
pose. Most articles for this journal were written by men, and were concerned with 
the issues of women’s education, proper upkeep of homes, upbringing of the 
children, etc.—a pattern that closely agreed with the emerging discourse on 


4 Ibid , pp 83-85. 

SV Ramakrishna, Social Reform in Andhra, pp 88-94 

“ Brockway, A Larger Way for Women, pp. 99-101 

“ Padmini Swamunathan, ‘Women's education in the Madras Presidency Issues of class and 
patnarchy’, in Sangan and Chakravati, From Myths to Markets, pp 165-74. 

“V Ramaknshna, Social Reform in Andhra, p. 93 
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‘bhadramahila’ elsewhere ın India.” A severe critic of ‘tradition’ in many other 

respects, Viresalingam chose to praise and uphold ıt in the matter of a wife’s de- 

votion to her husband.” Education for women, pativratya, child marnages, upkeep 

of the household and freedom for women were the main issues that figured ın the 

women’s journals until about 1920.*! Women’s journals edited by women them- 

selves began to appear from the early twentieth century, but they too made no ser- 
“ious departure from the existing mould. 

Building on this discourse but significantly adding a political nationalist content 
to it, Bhandaru Accamamba (1874-1904) published her Abala Saccaritra Ratna- 
mala in 1901. Daughter of a Brahmin diwan of a native zamindani, she studied 
along with her brother Komarraju Venkata Laksmanaravu during childhood and 
learned Telugu, Hindi and Marathi well. She married her mother’s brother 
Bhandaru Madhavaravu, and went to live with him in the Central Provinces. Her 
objectives in writing this book were, as she set out in the preface, (a) to disprove 
the existing notion that women were weak, stupid, unwise and lacking in virtue 
by giving examples of exemplary women; (b) to disprove the existing belief that 
education and freedom, if given to women, would be misused; and (c) to narrate 
the stories of real women that would be instructive as well as entertaining to an 
audience of Telugu-speaking women. Through these stories she wanted to tell 
them about the virtue of pativratya, and the need for women’s education and pat- 
riotism. For her book of brief biographical sketches, she chose, apart from trad- 
itional poets in Telugu such as Molla and Tarigonda Vengamamba, well-known 
women from the historical lore of India such as Samyukta, Padmini and Chand 
Bib, as well as women from the nineteenth century such as Lakshmibai of Jhansi 
and Anandibai Joshi. Her life outside of Andhra ın the Central Provinces and her 
knowledge of Hindi and Marathi must certainly have contributed to the pan-Indian 
awareness latent in her book. She did not look positively upon the work of Christian 
missionaries and also took a position against the use of foreign goods. It is also 
noteworthy that she dedicated the book to her husband. 

Another important current in the discourse on women’s issues in the carly twen- ` 
tieth century are the writings of Gudipati Venkatacalam (1894-1979). Calam, as 
he was popularly known, was a man with a spiritual orientation. Drawn initially 
to the Brahmo Samaj, he later moved away from it, as he was unable to accept the 
political orientation of one of its leaders. He led a maverick lifestyle, advocated 
and practised sexual freedom, and most importantly, wrote literature glorifying 
the value of sexual freedom for women. He wrote bis books both before and after 
1934, the date of publication of Satyavati’s autobiography. For our purposes here, 


æ V. Ramakrishna, ‘Women’s journals in Andhra during the nineteenth century’, Soctal Scienist, 
Vol 19(5-6) 1991, pp 81-82. 

2 Di. Padmavati, Aspasta Pratibimbalu Telugulo Stila Patrikalu Oka Parisilana (1883-1947), 
Hyderabad, 1989, p. 65 

3! Ibid, p 57 
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I will merely look at a sample of two books he wrote before 1934. The first 1s a 
book entitled Stri that he published in 1930.7 It is a discursive work dealing with 
a wide range of issues concerning women such as sex, love, marriage, education 
and freedom, in which be made a scathing critique of the patriarchal bias of religion 
and society. The other book is a play entitled Savitri that he wrote in 1924" in 
which he creatively retold the mythological tale by describing the passionate love _ 
that Savitn had for Satyavat and her readiness to sleep with Lord Yama in exchange 
for her lover’s life. After Satyavat’s life is rekindled, Savitri in Calam’s story goes 
to Yama to fulfil her promise. But finding him asleep and revolted by the idea of 
sleeping with a man that she 1s not in love with, Savitri tnes to kill him with a 
knife. Yama, who is only pretending to be asleep, gets up and praises Savitri’s 
passionate love for Satyavat, for the sake of which she was willing to commit 
even adultery and murder. Thus the tale of Savitri, traditionally invoked to edify 
the virtue of pativratya, had been upturned and reinterpreted by Calam to glorify 
romantic love. Satyavati’s autobiography, as observed earlier, invoked the tale of 
Savitri to glorify both pativratya and romantic love. 

Finally, in this section, I will briefly look at the life and work of a contemporary 
of Satyavati to chart the evolving discourse on women’s issues in the early twentieth 
century. Kanuparti Varalaksmamma (1896-1978) was born at Bapatla in Guntur 
district and had seven siblings—five brothers and two sisters. She studied up to 
the fourth class at a missionary girls’ school at Bapatla. Though her schooling 
stopped after that, she continued to learn with encouragement from one of her 
brothers. She became an avid reader and kept in touch with various Telugu journals 
including contemporary women’s journals such as Savitri. She read books by 
prominent authors such as Viresalingam and Cilakamarti Laksminarasimham. She 
got married in 1909 to Hanumantaravu, who was an employee in the sanitary de- 
partment for many years, and who encouraged her learning and her impulse to 
write without posing obstacles in a way that a typical husband of those days 
might. She began to write articles and stories in journals such as Andhra Patrika 
and Bharati, as well as in women’s journals such as Anasuya and Andhralaksmi. 

When KN. Kesari started anew women’s monthly journal Grhalaksmi in 1928, 
Varalaksmamma began to write a series of letters for that journal ostensibly from 
a fictional Sarada to her fictional friend Kalpalata—a series that came to be known 
as Sarada Lekhalu.* These letters were compiled and published in the form of a 
book in 1934—1the same year that Satyavati published her autobiography. The 
letters discussed the issues of education, employment and the marriage of women, 


2 Gudipati Venkatacalam, Stri, Vijayawada, 1961. 

3 Gudipati Venkatacalam, Savitri [Pawrantka Nat‘kalu], Vijayawada, 1957. 

* Dasari Sarada, ‘Jivana Rekhalu’, in Srimar! Kanuparti Varalakemamuna Satajayants Sancika, 
Hyderabad, 1996, pp. 2-5 

5 Kanuparti Varalakemamma, Sarada Lekhalu, Madras, 1934. 
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and took progressive positions on all of them. But there were clearly delineated 
limits set by the letters as to how far women might go. For example, Varalaksm- 
amma argued that women should stay away from acting in plays since the ambience 
of decadent culture that they were rooted in was corruptive of their morality. 
Varalaksmamma was a firm believer in god. She also argued that women should 
be grateful to men for letting them participate in activities outside the home. She 
too dedicated the book to her husband. Her letters became extremely popular 
with both men and women. There is thus a linear progression that is visible from 
Bhandaru Accamamba to Varalaksmamma, the latter being even more politically 
and nationalistically oriented. 


vil 


With the various intellectual currents in Andhra in the late nineteenth and carly 
twentieth centuries sketched out, we are ready to ask the question—is it possible 
to trace the lineages of the ideas found in Satyavati’s autobiography? I will argue 
that it is not easy to pinpoint the lineages with any accuracy. It is possible that 
Satyavati was exposed to a number of these ideas. She makes a specific mention 
of Viresalingam and Gandhi in ber book, so we may assume that she was exposed 
to their ideas, or at least to some of them. However, just as Tarigonda Vengamamba 
in the nineteenth century does not appear to have needed an external influence or 
impetus to resist established practices like the shaving of a widow’s hair, Satyavati 
too may deserve to be credited with some agency ın arriving at ber ideas—at least 
her own eclectic though unique mix of the various currents of the time. Atma- 
caritamu is a strategic text in more than one sense. Satyavati in that text donned 
the role of a pativrata only to subvert the larger system of which pativratas form 
a part. Even the autobiography, shorn of many of the conventional markers of a 
text of that genre, might be seen as a strategy to achieve her objective of launching 
a radical critique of society as she herself set out in the preface. 

Satyavati’s life and background were not dissimilar to those of Accamamba or 
Varalaksmamma. Like them, she came from a Brahmin background, went to a 
village elementary school, gave up school for an early marriage, married a man 
employed in the new colonial bureaucracy, and continued her learning in the 
traditional mode after marriage. She must have had access to many of the same 
books and journals in Telugu as Varalaksmamma. But what sets her apart from 
them is the logical conclusion to which she pushed some of the available ideas 
and critiques. With the possible exception of Calam, no otber man or woman until 
that time appears to have attempted that. 

Another remarkable aspect of Satyavati’s achievement is that she did this despite 
hailing from a relatively humble background. No doubt her birth into a Brahmin 
caste gave her access to literacy and traditional learning, important privileges in 
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themselves. But beyond that, she did not have the advantages that many women 
who were writing and articulating critiques at that time did. It seems that a priv- 
ileged background, night pedigree, important connections, affinity to the dominant 
ideas of the time, or some combination of the aforementioned factors, is necessary 
for a work to achieve the limelight. Perhaps this was why, while Sarada Lekhalu’s 
publication in 1934 was a hugely hailed event, Satyavati’s Atmacaritamu published 
in the same year has been languishing ever since in obscuntty. 


% Thus, ıt may be noted for example that Ramabai Ranade was the wife of Justice M.G Ranade, 
Jourao Phule was a close friend of Tarabai Shinde’s family; Parvati Athavale’s sister was mamed 
toDK Karve and she made a trip to the United States; Pandita Ramaba: was born into a high 
Senskritic Brahmin family, and she went to England as well. Compared to these women, Satyavati’s 
Origins and circumstances were rather humble. 
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The article attempts to highlight the colonial commercial forest policy vis-a-vis tribal private 

forests in the Kalrayan hills of Salem and Baramahal region of Madras Presidency during 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (1792-1881). Further, it analyses the different 
strategies employed by the colonial government to encroach upon private forests, dis- 
regarding the tradinonal nights of the tribals. It concludes that the British admunistration 
intruded into tribal areas merely to bring the abundant forest resources under its sole control 
to further commercial interests, and not to protect them from the contractors or preserve the 
environment. 





Introduction 


Until independence, in fact, till the last quarter of the twentieth century, scholarly 
works were found wanting on issues concerning forests and forest-dwellers, as 
well as users. There were only narrative accounts of colonial forest officials, whose 
aim was to facilitate the extension of British control over forest resources and 
forest-dwellers so as to further imperial interests.' Forest officers, sent to assess 
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the jungles, wrote dramatic reports predicting the imminent destruction of forests, 
soul erosion, landslides and desiccation of springs in the absence of conservation.? 
The rhetonc of conservation, environmental protection and sustainable develop- 
meat generated as part of the colonial project was to lay the foundation for state 
forest management.’ The imperial forest historians have concluded that denudation 
of forests predated the commencement of colonialism.‘ According to Stebbing, a 
very large proportion of the forests, which originally covered vast tracks of the 
country, were destroyed during the period between the invasion of the Aryans 
and the advent of the English as rulers.’ Imperial forest historians like him held 
the view that commercial exploitation of forests in the subcontinent was widespread 
even before the eighteenth century. 

With the emergence of environmental movements in India and other parts of 
the world around the 1970s, scholarly debates were initiated during the last quarter 
of the twentieth century, particularly in the 1980s.$ Initiating the debate, Rama- 
chandra Guha argued that the British colonial government had presided over the 
unprecedented denudation of the vast forest cover to meet commercial as well as 
strategic needs of the empire, in utter disregard for the rights of forest-dwellers 
and users.’ Indeed, the colonial forest policy had not only destroyed subsistence 
farming, but also made ineffective the traditional methods of managing forests." 
In other words, the efforts aimed at conservation have failed to recognise the cus- 
tomary rights of the forest-dwellers, and it also becomes evident that the colonial 
administration had actively pushed forward commercialisation of forests.” 
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Prior to the colonial regime, commercial exploitation of forest produce was 
largely restricted to the collection of spices such as pepper and cardamom, as 
well as that of ivory, particularly in those cases where extraction did not pose a 
serious threat to the ecology or customary use, thereby ensuring renewal and sus- 
tainability.!° It was colonial land control and commercialisation of forests that 
had accentuated deforestation.!' In the words of Padel, ‘(colonialism) works out 
how to create the maximum profit out of the earth and the raw materials ex- 
tracted from it in the shortest possible time, with complete disregard for long 
term consequences’ .!? 

Contending this, Grove argues that despite the use for strategic needs of the 
empire, conservation was given due importance through the steps initiated to pre- 
serve and protect the environment for agrarian prosperity and social stability." 
He further claims that deforestation and displacement of forest-dwellers and users 
were primarily a part of pre-colonial history, and had not occurred during the 
British period. His reasoning: ‘As Mughul control collapsed, the ascendancy of 
successor states and their attendant commercial elites caused dramatic rises in 
tumber demand and the growing commodisation of forests for revenue and state 
needs long before the East India Company became a significant power in the 
land’.'* He adds: ‘These processes of forest annexation by pre-colonial states fre- 
quently involved the forced removal of peasant populations and the destruction 
of pre-existing customary forest-utilisation arrangements.’ Further, he takes into 
consideration the accounts of colonial medical practitioners, who have discussed 
the issues arising out of deforestation and its consequences on climate, rainfall 
decline, water supply, drought, famine, etc. In other words, ‘widespread deforest- 
ation could cause fundamental climatic and therefore agrarian and economic 
change’ .'* Therefore, he concluded that the idea of forest conservation for envir- 
onmental protection was concretely shaped in Madras Presidency particularly 
after the 1830s, and in Bombay Presidency in the 1850s. 

Contesting Grove’s thesis on pre-colonial deforestation, scholars have pointed 
out that the equilibrium of resources had, however, been maintained during that 
period.” They argue that the main objective of the colonial administration was 


10 Guba and Gadgil, ‘State Forestry and Social Conflict’, p 147. 

u Guha, The Unquiet Woods, p 29; see also Satpal Sangwan, ‘Making of a Popular Debate The 
Indian Forester and the Emerging Agenda of State Forestry in India, 1878-1904’, JESHR, Vol 
36(2), 1999, pp 189 and 196 

12 Felix Patel, The Sacrifice of Human Being. British Rule and the Konds of Orissa, Delhi, 1995, 
pp. 28-29 

O Richard H Grove, Green Imperialism: Colonial Expansion, Tropical Edens, and the Origins 
of Environmentalism, 1600—1860, Delhi, 1995, Ch. 8. 

H Ibid , p. 387 

1 Ibid 

'* Tord , p. 427 

Madhav Gadgil, ‘Towards an Ecological History of India’, EPW, Vol XX (45, 46 and 47), 
1985, p 1913, Mahesh Rangarajan, ‘Protection, Desiccation and Forest Management in the Central 
Provinces 1850-1930’, in Richar H. Grove, Satpal Sangwan and Vinita Damodaran, eds, Nature 
and the Onent The Environmental History of South and Southeast Asia, Delhi, 1998, p 589, 
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maximisation of commercialisation while ignoring the ecological and economic 
unpact.'* Grove’s desiccation theory had been contested and disproved by scholars, 
who pointed out that the colonial admumstration and their medical pracutioners, 
having discussed the importance of environmental protection during the early 
nineteenth century, had vigorously pursued commercialisation.’® Skana argues 
that the roots of conservation were influenced by the colonial traditions of timber 
conservancy in the early nineteenth century and dessicationism, though important, 
played only a part in the process of conservation from the mid-nineteenth century ” 

Contesting the claims of early environmental historians about the autonomous 
premodem villages, scholars cite the numerous conflicts over land, pastures and 
forests, often appropriated by the more powerful strata in different parts of the 
country during the pre-colonial period *! However, Rangarajan argues that no 
ruler, prior to colonial intervention, had ever had a sustained policy of intrusive 
exploitation where forest tracts of the Central Provinces were concerned.” On 
the contrary, during the early colonial rule emphasis was laid on extending the 
area of cultivation into the forests, which led to the marginalisation of tribals.7 
The notable casualties of colonial forest policy were subsistence farming and the 
' traditional methods of managing forests.” Si1varamaknshnan has traced the way 
the British penetrated into the forest areas of Bengal to establish their government 
and administrative mechanism through different modalities and strategies in 
different ecological zones during the Company Raj.” According to him, ‘rhetoric 
of conservation, environmental protection, and sustainable development . . . was 
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being generated in the colonial project and Jaying the foundation for state forest 
management.” Skaria has analysed how the tribal-managed forests were taken 
over by the colonial administration and curbs imposed on using forest resources 
along with the strategies adopted in western India, based on oral and archival 
sources.” 

It 1s pertinent to note that the revenue needs, expansion of commercial crops, 
development of the mining industry and building of railways had accentuated 
deforestation in the nineteenth century.” Further, scholars have pointed out that 
environmental protection ın India took effective shape only after the introduction 
of the Indian Forest Act 1878, and in the Madras Presidency more specifically 
after the introduction of the Madras Forest Act 1883. Any earlier attempt towards 
conservation was intended to meet the future requirements of the umperial power.” 

In recent umes, environmental historians have realised that this can be brought 
to light 1f the linkages between agrarian and environmental history were explored 
further.” A study of such a linkage pertaining to the hill areas of Madras Presidency 
shows that the colomal rulers had not paid any umportance to the environment 
since garnenng more revenue from the tribals was their overnding concern during 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.?! However, these studies, with 
a few exceptions, are also centred more or less on regions other than the Madras 
Presidency.” : 

The debate on environmental history, with 1ts focus on forests and pastorals, 
has ignored private forests until recently. The few studies on private forests are 
largely confined to the Himalayan region and Bengal, Central and Bombay 
Presidencies.* 


* Sivaramakrishnan, ‘Colonjalism and Forestry in India’, p 7 

7 Ajay Skana, Hybnd Histories. Forests, Frontiers and Wildness un Western India, Delhi, 1999 
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While suggesting that forests were denuded for the purposes of extending cul- 

tivation and commercial exploitation, literature on environmental history acknow- 
ledges the fact that tribals and pastoral communities were disturbed during the 
pre-colonial as well as colonial period in different parts of the country. Although 
this phenomenon was present in most of the regions, there were still some forést 
and hilly regions where neither the pre-colonial rulers nor the early colonial admin- 
istration had intervened. The tribals themselves had, without any external interven- 
tion, managed themselves until the mid-nineteenth century. The tribals of Kalrayan 
hills in Salem and Baramahal regions of Madras Presidency-enjoyed an autono- 
mous system (see Section HI) without paying any revenue to any ruler during the 
pre-colontal as well as the colonial period. The entire hill region, including all 
forest resources, was managed/controlled by the tribal headman, known as the 
Jagirdar. During the second half of the nineteenth century, the colonial adminis- 
tration had intruded into these hills mainly to obtain control of the tribal private 
forests. The article attempts to highlight the colonial forest policy vis-a-vis tribal 
private forests in the Kalrayan hills of Madras Presidency during the late eighteenth 
_ and nineteenth centuries (1792-1881). 

The important research questions here are: why had the colonial government 
not entered the hills during the early nineteenth century? What was the motive 
behind their intervention? Had the colonial government attempted to annex the. 
tribal private forests for conservation or for commercialisation? How had the 
colonial government established control over bill areas and tribal private forests, - 
and what were the strategies adopted? What kinds of interventions were made to 
dismantle the traditionally managed system, and how had that wrought havoc on 
the environment? Had ıt given any importance to environmental protection or 
merely expected more revenue? Had it disturbed the traditional tribal system itself? 
What were the changes effected in the colonial policy and the motives behind 
‘them? These questions might be helpful in understanding the colonial forest policy 
during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries in Madras Presidency. 

This article consists of six sections. The second section gives an account of pri- 
vate forests in Madras Presidency. The third section details the salient features of 
the autonomous tribal system and private forests in the Kalrayan hills till the early 
nineteenth century. The fourth section analyses the method the tribal headman 
‘employed to collect the revenue generated from their private forests. The fifth 

_ Section discusses the intentions of the government behind encroaching upon tribal 
private forests and its impact; and the last section brings together the concluding 
observations. 


Private Forests in Madras Presidency 


A sizeable extent of forests was privately managed in different parts of the country 
before the advent of colonialism and, in fact, this practice had continued till the 
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late twentieth century.” In Bnush India, during the late nineteenth century, the 
colonial government had attempted to bring them under state control. Vast tracts 
of forests in various parts of the subcontinent were managed privately by both 
zamindars and tribals.” Different strategies like lease, purchase and contracts 
were employed to annex these forests. However, 1t had failed in imposing com- 
plete control over them. For example, nght from the early twentieth century to 
the end of colonial rule, attempts to exert control over private forests 1 in Bengal 
and Bihar have failed.“ The zamindar-managed private forests came under state 
control only after ide penience, through separate private forests acts of the 
respective states *” 

The pre-colonial rulers, both Hindu and Muslim, had control over certain trees 
and the remaining forest items were left unclaimed for the use of the common 
people. For example, Tipu Sultan had control only over sandalwood trees in the 
forest areas. Recognising this fact, the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue ob- 
served on 5 August 1871: ‘There 1s scarcely a forest in the whole of the Presidency 
of Madras which is not within the limits of some village, and there is not one in 
which, so far as the Board can ascertain, the state asserted any mghts of property, 
unless royalties in teak, sandalwood, cardamoms, and the like, can be considered 
as such, until very recently. All of them, without exception, are subject to tribal or 
communal rights which have existed from time immemorial, and which are as 
difficult to define and value as they are necessary to the rural population.’ It further 
stated, ‘... the forests are, and always have been, common property, no restriction 
except that of taxes, like the Muturpha and Pulan,™ was ever imposed on the 
people till the Forest Department was created, and such taxes no more indicate 
that the forests belong to the state’.” 
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However, circumstances had changed over the period. In 1882, the committee 
appointed by the government to frame the Forest Bill did an about-turn, with far 
reaching consequences. They claimed that, ‘. . . there are no Communal Forests 
distinct from State Forests ın the Presidency of Madras? ® Substantiating this claim, 
Brandis has said: ‘The villagers are in the habit of collecting firewood, thorns for 
fences, and of pasturing their cattle on, driving them across, and themselves passing 
over waste lands, so long as these are not required by the Government for cultiva- 
ton or other purposes; and to this extent they may be said to exercise rights of 
pasture or other rights of user ın the waste and forest lands included in their vil- 
lage areas, but this is nothing else than what we find in public forests of all countnes. 
Such nghts of user are vastly different from proprietary rights, and therr existence 
does not constitute the forests ın which they are exercised Communal Forests.“ 
Despite stating that unclaımed areas of communal and proprietary forests belonged 
to the state, the government had recognised communal and proprietary forests 
within the actual revenue payment areas. In Madras Presidency, the common 
people have invariably collected forest produce from both the government and 
private forests without any restrictions till the establishment of the Forest 
Department. 

There was a large extent of unoccupied land, consisting of forests and waste- 
lands, in the different districts of Madras Presidency during the nineteenth century. 
In 1880—81, Brandis estumated the occupied and unoccupied lands of both govern- 
ment and others, that is, Zamindary, Shrotriom and Inam lands, in 18 districts of 
the Presidency. According to the estimate, the total area of the 18 districts was 
about 82,337,280 acres, of which Zamindary, Shrotriom and Inam lands accounted 
for 32,852,135 acres (39.9 per cent). Government-occupied dry and wetlands 
were to the extent of 14,973,099 acres (18.19 per cent); government-occupied 
wasteland was about 3,076,551 acres (3.74 per cent), and the remaining 31,435,495 
acres (38.18 per cent) were unoccupied lands (Table 1). The total unoccupied and 
government-occupied wasteland was 34,512,046 acres, which formed about 41.92 
per cent in the Presidency.“ In 1880-81, Brandis estimated that about 20°/, million 
acres of forests and wastelands in the 18 districts belonged to zamindars and 
other landholders. In other words, about 60 per cent of the forests and wastelands 
belonged to the category of private forests and wastes. In addition to this. over 4 
million acres in Malabar, Nilginis and South Canara districts were private forests. 
Thus, about 25 million acres of forest and wastes were under private control in 
Madras Presidency during the nineteenth century. 


“© Dietrich Brandis, Suggestions regarding Forest Administration in the Madras Presidency, 
Madras, 1883, p 20 

41 Ibid. 

“ The details of occupied and unoccupied lands for the tnbutary states, 1.¢ , Sandur, Banganapalli 
and Puducotta and the distncts of Malabar, Nilgins and South Canara were not available. 
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Table 1 
Occupied and Unoccupied Lands in Different Districts of Madras Presidency (in acres) 


Government Lands 


Zamindan Occupied Total Area 

Duiierr: —__~ aid Ina Lands. Unoccupied: _ Wer- DO — Wasté- of Doris 
Ganjam 3,814,880 1,176,605 145,802 165,574 16,179 5,319,040 
Vizagapatanam 8,159,503 2,879,256 23,169 52,617 8,655 11,123,200 
Godavarı 1,804,800 2,138,622 291,929 241,565 223,884 4,700,800 
Kistna 1,758,080 1,886,173 186,133 1,239,324 351,730 5,421,440 
Anantapur 662,028 1,888,771 61,113 762,258 132,710 3,466,880 
Bellary 826,750 1,456,151 31,271 1,014,368 144,100 3,472,640 
Sandur* 104,960 
Kamool 1,038,408 2,820,589 21,684 865,865 74,754 4,821,120 
Banganapalli* 163,200 
Cuddapeh 712,480 3,658,658 100,749 910,886 149,547 5,592,320 
Nellore 3,136,640 1,486,668 171,848 578,103 219,701 5,592,960 
North Arcot 2,308,210 1,731,886 196,633 353,413 79,298 4,669,440 
Chingleput 518,670 760,348 283,988 143,462 112,412 1,818,880 
Salem 1,390,912 2,557,781 83,824 810,325 83,718 4,946,560 
South Arcot 176,129 1,734,728 258,106 812,985 136,772 3,118,720 
Tnchinopoly 641,920 508,856 126,353 664,338 178,213 2,119,680 
Tanjore 628,480 649,881 703,889 219,433 136,877 2,338,560 
Puducotta* 704,640 
Madura 3,774,835 803,448 127,982 530,835 139,510 5,376,640 
Tinnavelly 1,127,672 928,542 177,022 811,852 398,752 3,413,840 
Coimbatore 351,738 2,348,532 81,510 1,722,891 489,889 4,994,560 
Malabar Correct details for this distnct not available 

Nilgins Correct details for this district not available 

South Canara Correct details for this district not available 

Madras 17,280 17,280 
Total 32,852,135 31,435,495 3,073,005 11,900,094 3,076,551 90,125,440 


Notes: * These are the tnbutary states, the details not available. 


Figures ın col 3 are the difference between the total areas and government occupied lands, 
Zamindari, Shrotnom, [nam lands i 


Source: Dietrich Brandis, Suggestions regarding Forest Administration in the Madras Presidency, 
Madras, 1883, p 272. 


The unoccupied lands were largely found in the northern districts of the Madras 
Presidency, viz., Vizagapatanam, Godavari, Kistna, Anantapur, Karnool and 
Cuddappa. In other words, about 19,391,493 acres (61.69 per cent) of the unoccu- 
pied land was spread over the northern districts, whereas the southern districts 
had only about 12,044,002 acres (38.31 per cent). Salem, Coimbatore, South Arcot 
and North Arcot districts accounted for a large chunk of them. In fact, about 
2,577,781 acres or 21.4 per cent of the unoccupied lands in the southern districts 
were found in Salem district. Of the total area in Salem district (4,946,560), 
about 2,557,781 acres (51.71 per cent) were unoccupied. Distribution of a small 


8 Brandis, Suggestions regarding Forest Administration, p 172 
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extent of unoccupied land was also found in the other southern districts like 
Chengalput, Tiruchinopoly, Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly. It shows that even 
before the Forest Department came into existence, a vast area of forest cover was 
under private control in different parts of the Presidency. One can safely assume 
that most of the private forests and hills were controlled/managed by the tribals. 

The private forests in different parts of the country were exploited extensively 
for commercial purposes during the second half of the nineteenth century. Establish- 
ment of the railway network in the subcontinent gave a new thrust to deforestation, 
carried out on a large scale for fuel-wood and construction of timber-sleepers.“ 
In fact, the Indian Forest Act 1865 was enacted to fulfil the requirements of the 
railway supplies.“ Indiscriminate felling continued unabated in private forests in’ 
various parts of the Presidency to meet the fuel-wood demand of the Madras 
Railway during the third quarter of the nineteenth century. For example, in 1880- 
81, about 68,420 tons of fuel-wood was supplied to the Madras Railways. Of this, 
about 55,760 tons (81.49 per cent) came from the private forests and the remaining 
12,660 tons (18.51 per cent) was drawn from the government forests.” Among 
the private forests which supplied fuel to the railways, North Arcot district provided 
the lion’s share of about 23,440 tons, half of which came from Kalahastri and 
Karvetnagar, while 7,200 tons came from the Kangundi Zamundari. In Salem 
district, the total fuel supply was about 11,400 tons, of which 10,750 tons or 94.3 
per cent were from the lands of mittadars® between Mallapuram and Jolarpet. 
Only 650 tons came from the government forests (Table 2). The hills in the Kadatur 
mitta in Uttankarai taluk had been almost completely denuded because of indis- 
criminate felling for fuel for the Madras Railways. Out of the government supply, 
the forests of the Cuddapah district yielded about 8,860 tons. Here, it becomes 
evident that the private forests were denuded to meet the fuel-wood demand of 
the Madras Railways. 


Tribal Private Forests in Early Nineteenth Century 


Forests were owned privately not only by plains people, but also by the hill people. 
Until the early nineteenth century, the Kalrayan hills of Salem and Baramahal 
regions had an autonomous tribal system under which the entire forest was con- 
trolled. The Kalrayan hill range is spread over an area of 600 sq. km. with an 
elevation ranging from approximately 2,700 ft to 4,576 ft above sea level. It lies 
between 8° 27' 30" and 11° 19' 45" Northern Latitude, and between 78° 42' and 
80° 2' Eastern Longtitude. It was endowed with a number of plant species and 


“ Guha, ‘Forestry in Bntish and Post-Bntsh India’, pp. 1883-84; Guha, ‘An Early Environmental 
Debate’, p 66, Guba and Gadgil, ‘State Forestry and Social Conflict’, p 145, Guha, The Unquiet 
Woods, p. 37, Gadgil and Guha, The Fissured Land, p. 120. 

% Ibid. 

“ Brandis, Suggestions regarding Forest Administration, p. 40. 

” Owner of the Mitta 

* Brandis, Suggestions regarding Forest Administration, p. 175. 
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Table 2 
Sources of Fuel Supply to Madras Railways (in Tons) 
oe ee eS 
Districts Government Private Toral 
Nizam's Dominions - 2,550 2,550 
Bellary e 1,120 1,120 
Cuddapa 8,860 1,800 10,660 
North Arcot 2,750 23,440 26,190 
Mysore - 850 850 
Salem 650 10,750 11,400 
Coimbatore 400 - 400 
Malabar - 15,250 15,250 
Total 12,660 55,760 68,420 





Source: Dietrich Brandis, Suggestions regarding Forest Administration in the Madras Presidency, 
Madras, 1883, p 40 


fauna, as well as a large variety of trees with great commercial value like sandal- 
wood and teak and several medicinal plants and herbs.” The Kalrayan hills were 
divided into five Jagirs,™ viz., Periya-Kalrayan, Chinna-Kalrayan, Ariyakavundan, 
Kurumbakavundan and Jadayakavundan Jagirs/Poliaputs. Of these, the first two 
Jagirs came under the Salem and Baramahal region, the area of the present study, 
while the remaining belonged to the South Arcot district.*! 

The Malaiyali tribes were the original inhabitants of the Kalrayan hills. In Tamil, 
Malaiyali means ‘inhabitants of the hills’; while ‘malai’ means hill or mountain, 
‘yali’ connotes ruler or inhabitant. However, unlike the tribals of the Nilgiris they 
were not considered as one among the ancient hill tnbes of Salem and Baramahal, 
for different opinions exist about the origin of the Kalrayan hills’ inhabitants. Ac- 
cording to the Manuals, Gazetteers and Government Reports they are Tamil- 
speaking people who have migrated from the plains in comparatively recent times.” 
However, these people are quite different from the Malayalam-speaking people 
of Kerala, although both are called by the same name.” They are not treated as 
untouchables either by the plains people or by the hill inhabitants. For example, 
the Kotas tribe in the Nilgiris are treated as untouchable by the Todas who, unlike 
the Malaiyali, still follow a pastoral economy. 

There are different versions of the origin of the Malaiyalis in the Kalrayan 
hills. The Baramahal Records do not give any account of their origin except this 


* Ibid., pp. 173-75 

™ A tenure common under the Muslim government, in which the public revenues of a given 
tract of land were made over to a servant of the state, together with the power requisite to enable 
him to collect and appropriate such revenue, and administer the general government of the district 
hills. ‘ 

3 FJ. Richards, Madras District Gazetteers, Salem, Vol L, Part Il, Madras, 1918, p. 299. 

2 Edgar Thurston and K Rangachan, Castes and Tribes in Southern India, Delhi, 1909, p 406 

\ Francis Buchanan, A Journey from Madras through the Countries of Mysore, Canara and 
Malabar, London, 1807, p. 197. 

4 Saravanan, Economic Transformation of Tribals in Tamil Nadu, Ch 2. 
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tiny note: ‘no tradition’ .*¥ According to the Periya-Kalrayan bill inscriptions, these 
people have been residing there nght from the beginning of the eleventh century.» 

The Malaiyali tribes have different names in different hill groups. In the 
Baramahal Records,” they are known as “Malaiyandi Vellallu’.* Their other 
nomenculture includes Malai Vellalar, Kongu Vellalar, Kanchimandalathar, 
Malaikkaran, Malai Kavundan, Mala Nayakkan, Malayala, Malaiyalan, Karaikat 
Vellalas, Karala Vellalas, Kanchimandala Vellalas, and Karalan.” Interestingly, 
all have ‘Kavundan’ as their second name, universally used while hailing them. 
In spite of having different names, they are not distinct from each other as they 
are apparently ordinary Tamil-speaking people who, after Migrating to the hills, 
have developed some local customs peculiar to themselves. ' 

The Kalrayan hills was divided into two Jagirs—Periya—Kalrayan and Chinna- 
Kalrayan. The former was sub-divided into Keel Nadu and Mel Nadu, comprising 
19 and 17 villages respectively. The latter, consisting of 45 villages, was divided 
into Vada Nadu and Then Nadu.“ 

Private forests here are the ones controlled by the tribal headman/Jagirdar. For 
administrative purposes, Kalrayan hill was divided into Jagirs™/Nadus,® which 
consisted of many villages or hamlets. Each nadu had a four-tier administrative 
set-up: Pattakaran™ or headman, Maniakaran,® Ur-Kavundan or Moopan,® and 
Kangani. The Pattakaran, chieftain of each nadu, had diverse functions, both re- 
ligious as well as judicial (according to local laws), and enjoyed the revenue 
collected from the estate after giving a portion to the local deity. To meet the 
expenses of such requirements, he decided the amount of tax to be collected from 
the tribals. The rate of tax was not always consistent as the assessment was adjusted 
according to the situation prevailing at that time." The Maniakaran assisted the 
Pattakaran with these duties. If the Ur-Kavundan failed to settle any dispute, it 


5 Baramahal Records, Section II, Inhabitants, TNSA (year 1s not mentioned) 

% Collector's letter to the Board of Revenue, dated 31 Oct 1867, TNSA. 

7 The earliest records ın Salem and Baremahal districts consist of 22 sections These records 
give detailed information about Salem and Baramahal districts during the pre-colonial period 

* Baramahal Records (n d ), Inhabitants, p 123, TNSA. 

PA Aiyappan, Report on the Socio-Economic Condinons of the Aboriginal Tribes of the Province 
of Madras, Madras, 1948, p 140 

© Census of India 1901, Report, Madras, 1902, p 166 

“ Integrated Tribal Development Project Report, Kalrayan Hills, 1976-77, pp 3-4 

© A tenure common under the Muslim government, in which the public revenue of a given tract 
of land was made over to a servant of the state The Kalreyan hills were administered by the Jagir 

® A division of the country. A division of the hulls also called a nadu 

“ Tue headman of the estate or hills He ıs the chiet administrative and judicial officer of the 
estates or nadws 

© A subordinate native revenue officer employed in the collection and management of the revenue 
under the Pattakaran, by whom he 1s appointed, and to whom he 18 responsible All Moopans were 
controlled by the Partakaran with the help of Mantakaran. 

“ The headman of the hull village 

® Avyappan, Report on the Socto-economic Conditions, p. 143 

“ Board of Revenue (hereafter BOR), Vol 1769, 23 Sept 1841, p 12109, TNSA 
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would be left to the Pattakaran, who was treated as the chief guest at harvest and 
wedding celebrations. Further, he controlled all the Ur-Kavundans. 

The Ur-Kavundan administered the tribals directly with the help of the 
Kanganies, who also functioned like the police. Each and every transaction, viz., 
marriage, divorce, harvest and festivals, were held in the presence of the Ur- 
Kavundan. Whea disputes like the partition of property between brothers or divorce 
were brought to his notice, he summoned the panchayat, consisting of the elected 
members of the clans or family groups, for consultation and then announced his 
decision. Penalties were imposed according to the nature of the offence or dispute.” 
The main duties of the Kangani were guarding houses and crops, assisting 1n 
revenue collection, keeping an eye on strangers and thieves, and recovering stolen 
property.” Further, he had to collect information about every incident ın the vil- 
lages, and passed them on to the Ur-Kavundan who took the necessary action. 
This shows that the tribals had a well-established administrative system during 
the pre-colonial period. 

The Kalrayan hill tribes had an autonomous system. There are no records 
throwing light on any formal land/forest grants ever being made either by the 
colonial rulers or by the previous rulers in/of Kalrayan hills.” In fact, the colonial 
rulers were under the impression that a separate ruler administered the Kalrayan 
range,” since the hill inhabitants and headman there had not paid any revenue to 
the rulers of the plains during the pre-colonial period. All that they paid as tax 
was a certain fee to their chiefs for the maintenance of a proper state and dignity, 
and a portion of this fee was used by the Jagirdar to perform ceremonies at the 
temples, sacred to the Tirular deities.” The hill inhabitants did not pay any tax to 
the colonial government or Hindu rulers,” and they had been left entirely unto 
themselves.” There is no revenue account for the Kalrayan hills in the records for 
the nineteenth century. At the time of colonial intervention, the government col- 
lected leases from leaseholders who had exclusive rights to purchase goods and 
articles from the Kalrayan hills. In other words, the only mode of drawing revenue 
from this hill range was by selling this exclusive privilege. In 1793, 40 Star - 
Pagodas,® 13 fanam” and 64 cash were collected by leasing out these rights.” 
According to official reports, the existence of the hills came to the notice of the 


© Richards, Madras District Gazetteer, Vol I, P. II, p 154 

™ Their role is like the traditional police, namely the Talians and the Kavalkars in south India. 

1 Board Petition, No. 148 of 1871, TNSA. 

NRK Puckle [epitomised and annotated], Colonel Read’s Report on the Original Settlement of 
Salem in 1791-1796, Salem, 1868, p. 13 

n Board Peution, No. 148 of 1871, TNSA 

H Richards, Madras District Gazetteers, Salem, Vol. 1, Part I, p- 301. 

n Government Order (hereafter G O.) No 1028, Revenue, 10 June 1871, TNSA 

™ A money measurement prevailed in the Madras Presidency during the carly colonial period 
One Star Pagodas was equal to 45 fanams or 3,600 cash. 

7 Eighty cash equal to | fanam, 45 fanams equal to one Star Pagodas. 

7" Baramahal Records (n.d ), /mposts, Chennai, p 44, TNSA 
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colonial administration only in 1838.” But this was not true as Colonel Alexander 
Read, who had been aware of the hills, thought that they were independent.” 

Even after 1838, the hill range was not brought under the colonial government, 
and ıt was never mentioned ın the official records pertaining to the different revenue 
periods. In fact, ıt was neither surveyed nor assessed either during the Read settle- 
ment (1792-97) or during the permanent settlement (1802-3). It was left out 
even in the annual settlements since 1819-20, and during the direct management 
of different hills between 1829-30 and 1854-55. It was further substantiated by 
the Inam Commission Report, which stated that the hills‘... were never surveyed 
owing to their unhealthy climate and they were not included in the jamabandj"! 
QGummabandy) returns, nor is any information to be gathered regarding them in 
the records’. The Periya-Kalrayan Jagirdar further strengthened it in 1838, ‘... 
be (Jagirdar) and his ancestors have been the hereditary poligars of the Malaiyalis 
of the Pertya-Kalrayan hills. That they (Jagirdars) exercised amongst them the 
functions or religious, justice according to their laws; that he has been ruling the 
land as a duly installed chief and has enjoyed the revenues of the state himself, 
giving a portion to the deity.’ 

The Jagirdars collected many taxes, viz., taxes on ploughs, hoes, poll-tax, tree- 
tax and forest rent during the early nineteenth century. In fact, the hill chieftains 
had also collected widow-tax,™ kavali-tax or taxes on unmarried persons. These 
taxes were collected not only with an eye to revenue but also to maintain discipline 
within the community. Apart from these regular collections, the headmen or chiefs 
extracted goods and services from the tribals on an ad hoc basis during festivals 
and other emergencies. From the Inam Commission Report (1838), we learn that 
the Jugirdars collected at the rate of Rs 1-2-0 per plough and 10 annas per hoe. 
They also imposed some kaval fees. Consequently there was an increased inci- 
dence of cess on ploughs to Rs 2~4—0 and Rs 1-4-0 per hoe. The poll-tax was 
Rs 2-40 on each marned couple and Rs 1-2-0 on each widower, while that of 
unmarried children and widows went unassessed.® The Jagirdars utilised the rev- 
enue for the maintenance of temples and festival celebrations, and never remitted 
any tax to the colonial government. 


P Letter from G J. Longly, Collector of Salem to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue (hereafter 
BOR), dated 31 Oct. 1871, No. 3146, Salem, TNSA. 

* Colonel Alexander Read, General Report on Salem, 1800, para. 247, TNSA. 

è This is 2 settlement of the amount of revenue assessed upon an estate, a village, a statement 
exhibiting the particulars of the public revenue, its amount, and how ıt is assessed In other words, 
annual settlement of revenue with the cultivators or ryotwary settlement 

© A Collection of Papers relating to the Inam Settlement in the Madras Presidency, Madras, 
1948, pp. 240-47. 

© Board Petition, No 148 of 1871, TNSA 

Ë It shows that the earlier practices of widow Temarriage, even before disposing the corpse had 
disappeared in the hill areas of Salem distnct at the time of the colonial intervention 

© The duty of the village watch 

™ Richards, Madras District Gazetteer, 1918, Vol I, Part II, p 302 
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The Inam Commission Report (1838) also confirms the fact that the colonial 
admimistration had not collected any revenue from the tribals.” In 1841, the total 
revenue collected from the Periya-Kalrayan hills was Rs 972 on ploughs and 
hoes, tax on bamboo-cutters and rent on tamarind, besides Rs 372 for the 
Devastanams and Kaliammal. From Rs 600 in 1838 it had increased to Rs 972 in 
1841, and the Partadar stated in 1867 that his income stood at Rs 1,100 per annum. ® 
In 1869-70, revenue collection had increased to Rs 2,614, of which Rs 536 was 
from the forests and Rs 2,078 from land revenues.” A large amount of revenue 
was obtained through forest products in the Pertya-Kalrayan hills. For example, 
from April to December in 1870, Rs 561—15-6 was received. Out of this, timber 
accounted for Rs 106-6-0, Rs 136 came from bamboos, Rs 13-140 from fire- 
wood, Rs 68-14—0 from charcoal, and Rs 170 from tamarind and kuplidye.™ How- 
ever, revenue collection continued to fluctuate every year. Revenue from the 
Chinna-Kalrayan hills in 1869-70 was estimated as Rs 2,213, including Rs 1,513 
through land revenue and Rs 700 from the forest.” It categorically shows that the 
Kalrayan hills inhabitants had their own autonomous system until the early 
nineteenth century. Even later, they did not pay anything as tax to the colonial 
government, 

The Kalrayan hills Jagirdars not only had an autonomous system, but also ef- 
fectively exercised control over the forests in the hills. They even had the right to 
collect revenue from the kombe or adjoining villages of the hills.” In even the 
Kalrayan hills of South Arcot, the Jagirdars had control over the slopes as well as 
the areas contiguous to the foothills. The Collector of South Arcot says: ‘... for 
certainly up to this time both the slopes and lands at the foot have been enjoyed 
by him without Jet or hindrance, and until the organisation of the Forest Depart- 
ment, such right had never been questioned, and so far as I can ascertain from my 
records, the revenue authorities of the district have always recognized the right of 
the Poligar to the slopes and the lands at their immediate foot’ .” The Kolli hills of 
Salem and Baramahal regions offer further substantiation. The tribals there con- 
trolled the kombe villages. Towards the close of the eighteenth century, granting 
independent status to the kombes while the survey and settlement were introduced 
resulted ın conflicts between the tribals and colonial administration.™ The Jagirdars 
had traditionally controlled the entire hills, including the slopes. In the early 
nineteenth century, the rights over the revenue collection of the kombes of the 
Kalrayan hills were handed over to the kombe villages. The Jagirdars, considering 
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the hardships mvolved, might have conceded the revenue collection rights to the 
headman of the kombes However, the mght over the slopes of the hills was re- 
tained by the Kalrayan hills Jugirdars. 

Till 1868, only the Jagirdars controlled the Kalrayan hills and their slopes. 
When the survey activities for the first settlement (1871-72) of Salem distnct 
began ın 1859, the government did not lay any claim to the Kalrayan range and its 
slopes. The Collector’s letter of 1868 stated, ‘. . . the survey department placed 
their marks near the foot of the slopes, the opinion was entertained that, beyond 
these boundaries, towards the Kalrayan hills at least, the Government did not make 
any claim’.® In short, the tnbals owned the land not only on the top of the hills, 
but also in the slopes. Their subsistence needs centred on forest produce, the 
collection of which was never restricted or curbed. 


Management of Tribal Private Forests 


Though the Jairdars controlled and managed the private forests, they did not 
collect any revenue from the tribals/forests during the pre- and early colonial 
penod. The tribal private forests were left free for the use of tribals. Only a nominal 
amount was collected on the number of instruments, for example, the koduval 
used for cutting forest produce. Even this was collected on a yearly basis. According 
to the records, until the muddle of the nineteenth century forest resources were util- 
ised only by the tribals and were not subjected to commercial exploitation. Later 
on the Jagirdars leased out the forests for commercial exploitation to the contract- 
ors. Despite being leased out, the forests were never out of bounds for the tribals. 

Even the colonial administration took into consideration and recognised the 
distinctive characteristics of the tnbal private forests. During the 1850s and 1860s, 
there were attempts to take over the tnbal private forests on rent/lease by all pos- 
sible means; however, the Jagirdurs refused to budge. The Collector in his letter 
states: ‘... (on) enquiries made, from time to time during the last two years, I am 
quite sure the Jaghiredar is not willing to reat his estate to Government, all endeav- 
ours made both by myself and my predecessor to communicate with the Jaghiredar 
having failed’. The Jagirdars were reluctant since they feared that the government 
mught not return the properties. 

On the other hand, the Jagirdars were interested in leasing the forests out to the 
contractors/middlemen so that they could get their forests back without any incon- 
venience In 1863, the Jagirdars of Kalrayan hills leased out the hill forests to 
contractors from the plains The Periya-Kalrayan hills forest was leased out for 
20 years at the rate of Rs 100 per annum and the Chinna-Kalrayan hulls for five 
years at the rate of Rs 120 per annum.” Both the tribal private forests were leased 


© Letter from the Collector, Salem to the BOR, dated 1 Sept 1968, ın GO No 2821, Revenue, 
11 Nov 1868, TNSA 
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out to the same contractor and the lease agreements exchanged. The contractor 
had earned about Rs 1,000 per annum by drastically cutting tember and firewood - 
within a span of four years (1865-69).* However, even after the private forests 
were leased out, there was no restriction on the tribals using the forests and forest 
produce. 


Colonial Policy on Tribal Private Forests 


Till the early half of the nineteenth century, the colonial government did not dis- 
turb the Kalrayan hills in general and the tribal private forests in particular. Con- 
servation of forest cover was not a priority in Madras Presidency even after the 
establishment of the Forest Department. However, the Conservator of Forest tried 
to bring more forest land under government control. In the process, the Conservator 
claimed that the slopes of the hill forests belonged to the government, stating that 
the lease agreements between the contractors and Jagirdars did not mention these 
slopes specifically. Of course, the copy of the lease document contained no separate 
clause regarding the slopes.” It is interesting to note that the colonial government 
had no documentary evidence to claim that previous rulers had managed these 
hills. In the end, the government managed to extend its authority to the slopes of 
the Kalrayan range. In 1867, the Deputy Conservator of Forests said, ‘ . . . the 
timber growing on the slopes of the hills belonged to the Government and were 
not even claimed by the Puttagars was being cut." Despite the government’s 
claim over the slopes, the contractors had gone to the extent of felling trees in the 
forests controlled by the former. This prompted the government to take over 
the control of the tribal private forests. 

In the absence of any evidence of deforestation to justify the takeover, the gov- 
ernment decided to control the tribal private forests through a lease. In fact, ex- 
pecting huge revenues from the forest, the government had forced the tribal 
headman to accept the lease on its terms This was because the Kalrayan bulls had 
an abundance of commercially valuable trees that had not only an Indian market 
but also an export market. In the Periya-Kalrayan hills, about 25 kandagams'™ of 
kupli dye were procured annually, since there was a heavy demand for this in 
England and it also fetched a good price.'® Besides the constant pressure, the 
Jagirdars were threatened to accept the lease. In 1868, the Periya-Kalrayan 
Jagirdar agreed to lease out the forests to the government at the rate of Rs 1,500 
per annum with a stipulation of 90 acres of rent free in three villages.'™ Although 


* Letter from the Collector, Salem to the BOR, dated 21 Apr. 1869, in GO No 2942, 10 Nov 
1869, TNSA 

” GO No 2826, Revenue (Press), 11 Nov 1869, TNSA. 
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»ı G O No. 2166, Revenue, 14 Aug 1868, TNSA. 
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the Jagirdar had agreed to lease out his forests to the government, the contractors 
refused to give up thew agreement, which would have continued for 17 more 
years (up to 6 August 1885) A contractor had even filed a suit against the colonial 
government;'™ however, he was forced to accept the lease agreement. A com- 
promise was finally reached with the government offenng him Rs 5,600. 

On the contrary, the Jagirdar of Chinna-Kalrayan hills was not in favour of 
leasing their forest to the government, and even avoided meeting the government 
officers. Despite adopting various strategies, the officers could not establish any 
communication with the Jagirdar. All their attempts to persuade him to accept the 
terms of lease proved futile.'* The Collector said, ‘.. . the late Collector proceeded 
to the Kalrayans, and endeavoured to obtain an interview with Puttagar, but failed 
in doing so as the Puttagar fled from the hills as soon as he heard that Collector 
had come up. Attempts were also made in vain subsequently to see the Puttagar, 
and arrange about renting his Jaghir. He 1s very averse to give the Jaghir on lease, 
and he therefore keeps away from officials.’ The above statement clearly indi- 
cates the colomal administration’s determination to take over the forests at any 
cost. In 1873, the government ordered: ‘Further endeavours should be made to 
induce him to rent the estate to Government on similar terms to those which were 
accepted by the Periya-Kalrayan Jaghirdar, or, at any rate, an effort should be 
made to obtain the lease of the forests from the contractor, 1f he has obtained it on 
favourable terms, and 1s willing to transfer it for a moderate sum.’!™ To take over 
the tribal private forests, the colonial administration misused their power to the 
maximum extent. Finally, two Civil and Magistrate summons were issued against 
the Chinna-Kalrayan Jagirdar. After arresting and detaining him under the custody 
of the Magistrate, he was forced to sign the agreement. Thus the Jagir was brought 
under British control.'” The government offered to pay him Rs 2,000 per annum 
apart from 90 acres of rent-free land ın three villages.'!° The contractor was given 
a compensation of Rs 12,500.!" This was a classic instance and it exposed the 
strategies adopted by the colomal government to encroach upon the hill areas 
during the late nineteenth ceatury. 

The government took control of these hills apparently to protect the forests 
from the illicit felling the contractors resorted to. It subsequently imposed several 
curbs on the tribal’s traditional use of forest resources, restricting among other 
things, clearance of even the old Ponakkadu'" lands and the use of wood for 
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implements. This was despite the Deputy Conservator of Forests himself admitting 
that ‘.. . the felling of umber and bamboos by the tribals on the plateau for their 
own use cannot do any serious harm and that no restrictions are necessary so long 
as nothing is allowed to be brought down to the plains.’'!? Cattle grazing was also 
brought under govrnment control: the tribals were not allowed to graze their cattle 
without permission from the government. In the process the government introduced 
the free pass system in 1881, under which the tribals had to collect a pass from the 
Tahsildar and hand ıt over to the forest authorities. These practices made life very 
difficult for the hapless tribals. Strokes, Acting Collector of Salem (1880), had 
stated: ‘These processes are probably regarded by the Malaialies as inconvemient 
interference, and the rules must operate in practice as a considerable, if not com- 
plete, restriction on the freedom of helping themselves as, and how, they pleased 
which the Malaralies formerly enjoyed.’' The government had issued yet another 
order which stated that the tribals could use the infenor forest produce for bulding 
purposes, agricultural implements and fuel, while certain superior classes of trees 
remained reserved, with payment required for their use.'! 

After taking over the private forests, the Forest Department had imposed several 
conditions on their customary use. The colonial administration also threatened 
the Jagirdars with attacks on their property in the event of any violation on the 
part of the tribals." Unable to comply with these restrictions, the Periya-Kalrayan 
Jagirdar filed a suit against the government so as to retain the estate. In his suit, 
he had complained about certain grievances such as, ` . . . the constant interference 
by Forest peons with the Malaialies, who cannot get wood for implements, & c., 
and are strictly prevented from clearing even old ponakkad lands; the insufficiency 
of the tract (90 acres) assigned to him rent free; the farming of the collection of 
the kapilapodi'"’ outsiders; and the loss of dignity which he suffers as the chiefs 
of the other hill nadus'’* will not now admit him equally with them.’!”” 

The Chinna-Kalrayan hill Jagirdar also filed a suit against the government. He 
stated that ‘... the document was not executed of his own free will, but was ob- 
tained from him under arrest, he was ın custody under a magisterial warrant’. He 
further adds, ‘ . . . the estate is the ancestral and common property of themselves, 
and the Pattagar who are members of an undivided famuly, and that the Pattagar 
was not competent to alienate it without their consent to the prejudice of the 
family and for illegal consideration.” 


3 Letter from the Collector, Salem to the BOR, dated 16 Nov. 1800, in PBR No. 1791, 24 Nov. 
1880, TNSA. 
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Actually the Forest Department, which expected a large income from the tribal 
private forests of Kalrayan hills, had failed to realise the expected revenue. The 
arrears had also mounted. For example, during 1876-77, the total demand made 
by the government in the Chinna-Kalrayan hills was Rs 3,704—12-0, of which 
the total collection was Rs 2,279-0-2 or about 62 per cent. The remaining 
Rs 1,425—11-—10 or about 38.49 per cent was the balance. The establishment charges 
were Rs 272—14—9 or 7 37 per cent; and the net revenue was Rs 2,006—1-5 or 
about 54.14 per cent.!'™ The net revenue from the Chinna-Kalrayan hills was 
negligible and even negative during the period 1877-78. The total revenue demand 
was Rs 3,19!-12-8, of which only Rs 208-2-0 or about 6.52 per cent was the 
collection, with the remaining Rs 2,983-10-8 or about 93.48 per cent being the 
balance. The establishment charges were more than the collections. The net revenue 
was —4.11 per cent.!7 

Due to the loss incurred in the Chinna-Kalrayan private forests, the Forest De- 
partment had no hesitation in returning them to their owners. The Collector had 
stated, ‘.. . the revenue to government from felling forest timber has been only 
rupees 43—the lease will relieve us not only from this unprofitable speculation, 
but from further disputes arising on account of kapilapodi.’™ This clearly reveals 
the real intention of the colonial government—extracting more revenue from the 
tribal private forests, and not protecting the environment from the contractors as 
claimed earlier. After getting the forests back, the Jagirdars revived the old agree- 
ments with the contractors. The contractors of the Chinna-Kalrayan executed a 
bond to the government, agreeing to repay Rs 12,500 with interest at 6 per cent 
per annum within nine months.’ This forest continued to remain under the control 
of the contractors. 

Though the income from Periya-Kalrayan hills was profitable, the colonial 
government returned the private forests to the contractors on the reasoning that 
*,.. the court would hold that the lease was for the family advantage and can be 
upheld on that ground.’!* It becomes clear that the colonial government's intrusion 
into the forest areas to protect the environment was a mere pretext, as the real ob- 
jective was to generate more revenue through further exploitation of the forests. 


Conclusion 


During the pre-colonial period, forests in Madras Presidency were controlled both 
privately and by the rulers. Similarly, in the hills, the tribals controlled the forests 
privately. The rulers of the plains had never attempted to encroach upon the tribal 
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private forests during the pre-colonial period. After colonial intervention, the 
British government adopted different methods to encroach upon private forests 
with the sole intention of extracting revenue. To ensure their control over the 
forests, the colonial administration had trampled upon the traditional rights over 
forests, and other common property rights. The legitimacy of these age-old rights 
was questioned and, ironically, evidence was sought to prove them. How could 
the unlettered tribals be expected to possess written documents? 

Colonial intrusion into tribal areas was accompanied by the imposition of several 
restricuons which were in utter disregard of the inconveniences and difficulties 
they posed to the hill inhabitants. It was mere aggrandisement, and ın the process 
both common property and occupational nights were usurped, and traditional rights 
ignored. The main aim of the colonial government was neither the protection of 
forests from illicit felling by greedy contractors, nor protection of the tribals from 
exploitation at the hands of these contractors. Direct control of the forests and 
forest resources was only to extract more revenue. This being its prime concern, 
the colonial government tried to bring the tribal private forests under its ambit 
through every conceivable irregularity. The hull chieftains were detained in custody, 
their legitimate claims were disregarded, and divisions created between them. 
Ultimately the tribal private forests were brought under the total control of the 
government through leases. But when the expected revenue was not realised, the 
forests were returned to the Jagirdars. In short, the British administration intruded 
into tubal areas to control forest resources mainly for commercial purposes and 
not to protect them from the contractors. 
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Or 


This article is a history of the last stage of the global smallpox eradication programme, 
christened ın India as the National Smallpox Eradication Programme (NSEP). Here I have 
attempted to show how the Intensive Campaign of the NSEP was forced to abandon its 
erstwhile language of targets and returns, whose acme was the mass vaccination strategy of 
the 1960s, and switch instead to a language of crisis and cases It instituted a new practice 
where vaccination once again became a moment in a larger armamentarium, though not in 
quite the same way that variolation was a moment in a larger therapeutic structure in the 
eighteenth century. Unlike variolation, where it was self-imposed, the eradication campaign's 
rediscovery of individual segregation as a necessary tool, and village and community as 
hallowed space, were coupled with an imagery of the kill In this imagery, mallpox had 
been radically transformed from a goddess to a demon that was no longer to be solicited 
and purged but fought against and vanquished. This leads us to two models of consecration 
and healing in the movement from the eighteenth to the twentieth century from Sitala and 
the self to body populations and the state. 


TT 


Introduction 


A few months before 9/11, the Centre for Strategic and International Studies, the 
Johns Hopkins Centre for Civilian Biodefence Studies, the ANSER Institute for 
Homeland Security, and the Oklahoma National Memorial Institute for the Preven- 
tion of Terrorism hosted a senior-level war game examining the challenges posed 
by a biological attack on the American Homeland. Christened Dark Winter, they 
simulated a smallpox attack and warned of massive civilian unrest, the violation 
` of democratic processes and a collapse of the medical services.’ 

The ‘remedy’ to the possible attack came in two forms: the manufacture of 286 
million doses of smallpox vaccine; and the rather self-confident assertion that in 
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the case of an outbreak it can be contained, if not eradicated, by ‘search and des- 
troy’ methods, whose hallmark was the rng vaccination strategy perfected in India. 
This assertion was made as some of the key participants un the war game had per- 
sonally crafted and participated in the last great and monumental operation 
launched against smallpox in the Indian subcontinent 

This article is a ‘history’ of this strategy, which 1s now the ‘official’ (Center for 
Disease Control) position in the United States and, by extension, is likely to be 
the global WHO position, as the current czar of bio-terrorism 1n the United States 
(Donald Henderson) was the WHO head for the global eradication of smallpox in 
the 1970s. As part of this strategy, the armed forces and healthcare workers in the 
US began to be vaccinated in 2002, with the well-publicised vaccination of George 
Bush, as the head of the armed forces, in December of that year. The vaccination 
programme, which went into high gear with the war against Iraq, ran into rough 
weather in the wake of vaccine related complications. The health personnel who 
were not covered under the existing mules of service in the case of complications 
began to protest against the vaccination. While the American Senate was busy de- 
bating and rewriting the law and the compensation package in the case of vaccine 
related problems, the whole programme came to a grinding halt in early April 
with the first ‘heart-attack’ death of a vaccinated person. Toward the middle of 
April 2003, a few days before I left Washington, the Democrats had managed to 
convince the Repubhcan government of a far more ‘generous’ compensation pack- 
age. As I write this I do not know if this will necessarily get the vaccination pro- 
gramme back on its feet. But for the public at large, a different set of norms based 
on notions of crisis and emergency may come into play in the case of an ‘attack’. 
The American public, already fearful of being poisoned in various ways, may not 
necessarily make vaccination an easy affair. Meanwhile, professors of operations 
research from the business schools of Yale, Stanford and MIT have come out with 
their own mathematical models of the efficacy of the official ‘ring vaccination’ 
strategy. They have called instead for a mass vaccination strategy whereby all 
Americans will be vaccinated on the premise that this will drastically cut down 
the mortality in the case of an epidemic caused by a terrorist attack.? This seems 
to be an even more unworkable proposition as it is now recognised that vaccination 
may be dangerous for mmune-compromuised patients, pregnant women, and chil- 
dren below and adults above a certain age. The list of who ought not to be given 
the vaccine seems to grow every day! But in the case of an outbreak these niceties 
may well be set aside. What the current debate does offer, however, is a perspective 
on what happened in the 1970s as part of the global eradication of smallpox. 

Itis quite clear that at the heart of the strategy, both now and then, is the vaccine 
and its mode of deployment. But in a replay of the past there is, as we can sce, 
widespread suspicion of the State; the fear of vaccine related morbidity and 


1 Edward H. Kaplan, David L. Craft and Lawrence M. Wein, ‘Emergency Response toa Smallpox 
Attack: The Case for Mass Vaccination’, Proceedings of the National Academy of the Sctences, 
Vol 99, 2002, pp 10935—40 
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mortality; questions about whether vaccination 1s likely to set up an epidemic; 
and whether the vaccination 1s at all necessary. The suspicion is made worse by 
the claum that the American Senate has approved a clause in the MOU with the 
manufacturers of the vaccine, which says that they cannot be held responsible for 
vaccine related deaths or morbidity. 

It 1s interesting to note that in the story of the global eradication of smallpox, 
which ın tts last stage is virtually coincidental with the National Smallpox Eradi- 
cation Programme (NSEP) of India, none of these anxieties seem to feature in its 
‘official’ rendering. While current American anxieties appear to be a replay of 
nineteenth-century anxieties in Bntan and the US, twentieth-century Indian 
anxieties often appear as a well-wom tropical trope of apathy, ignorance and 
superstition on the part of the public (masses really, as public is too exalted a 
term), and a health bureaucracy marked by apathy and mendacity, or one that is 
‘ignorant’ of democratic norms in the fulfilment of vaccination targets. 

In the case of a possible return of the smallpox as a global epidemic, the rest of 
the world (with the exception of Britain and some faint noises from Japan and 
Brazil), which has not even begun to address the issue (it may well be a non- 
issue, or as much of an issue as the weapons of mass destruction in Iraq!) might 
just be forced to replay the 1970s. It 1s difficult to envisage what that would en- 
tail. But this article, based on official reports, retrospective analyses by participants, 
and on interviews with three of the ‘principal’ Indian participants, gives us a part 
prospective but largely a retrospective rendition of the NSEP with a primary focus 
on the last stage, dubbed a campaign or the Intensified Campaign, which began in 
1973 and ended by 1975. 

I must both by way of context and as a further prelude to the arguments in this 
article state that this is the last of a set of three essays on the history of smallpox 
inoculation and vaccination that I have written, and all three are to be part of a 
larger work. The first of these essays was an exegesis of an eighteenth-century 
tract on the practice of smallpox inoculation in Bengal written by a Scottish medic.’ 
Cited repeatedly ın the contemporary history and anthropology of smallpox in 
India, ıt has been invariably used to highlight the technique of inoculation in 
eighteenth-century India. Caught in disciplinary cleaving between anthropology 
and history, its original umport had not been addressed. The exegesis, ın restoring 
the text to its intended import, argued that it offered a theory of smallpox, and in 
this theory the technique of inoculation, which is so privileged today, was a moment 
in a larger therapeutics. I then proceeded to argue in another essay* (Naraindas 
1998) that the latter-day privileging of this moment resulted in seeing the nineteenth 
century as a stand-off between variolation (smallpox inoculation) and vaccination.° 


` Hansh Naraindas, ‘Preparing for the Pox A Theory of Smallpox in Bengal and Britain’, Asian 
Journal of Social Sciences, Vol 31, no 2, 2003, pp 304-39 

4+ Harsh Nareindas, ‘Care, Welfare and Treason The Advent of Vaccination in the 19th Century’, 
Contnbutions to Indian Sociology (n » ) 32(1), 1998, pp 67-96 

$ Smallpox vanolation as opposed to smallpox vaccination 1s the introduction of ‘live’ smallpox 
matter trom the pustules or dned crusts of another smallpox patient. It was practised throughont 
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The exegesis, however, recasts this as a passage from a therapeutic to a pure prophy- 
lactic that vaccination represents. And with the advent of vaccination as a “pure 
prophylactic’ we can see how, for more than a century and a half, vaccination re- 
turns (and their necessary corollary, targets) were to be the hallmark of attempts 
to cope with smallpox. The acme of this was the mass vaccination campaign of 
the 1960s. 

In this article I have attempted to show how the NSEP was forced to abandon 
this language of targets and returns and ‘switch’ instead to a language of crisis 
and cases. It instituted a new practice where vaccination once again became a 
moment in a larger armamentarium, though not in quite the same way that variola- 
tion was a moment ın a larger therapeutic structure. Unlike variolation, where it 
was ‘selfimposed’, the eradication campaign’s rediscovery of individual segrega- 
tion as a necessary tool, and village and community as hallowed space, were coupled 
with an imagery of the kill. In this unagery, smallpox is radically transformed 
from a goddess to a demon, which was no longer to be solicited and purged but 
fought against and vanquished. In this fight to the finish the patient is merely a 
detour to the virus; all other diseases that are similar are a template or triage to 
smallpox; and the end justifies the means. 


Pilgrimage, Panic and the Virtuoso 


On 20 January 1975, an American epidemiologist attached to the smallpox eradi- 
cation team in India stumbled upon an impending disaster. As part of a specially 
assembled international health corps, his job was to unearth cases of smallpox in 
what was dubbed as the last hot spot of smallpox in the world: Bihar. But the site 
of his sudden confrontation with the disease was more the cause of alarm than the 
sizeable number of cases unearthed. It was Pawapun near Nalanda and the occasion 
was the anniversary celebration of Mahavir. Pawapuri drew to its temple Jain pil- 
grims from all over India. It transpired that smallpox had made its appearance as 
early as 1 January and had gone unreported due to a ‘doctors’ strike’. 


the world and in India ıt was backed by professional variolators and a presiding deity. With the 
advent of vaccination, which was orginally cowpox, variolation was portrayed both in India and 
Britain as a form of treason that needed to be outlawed on the ground that it set up epidemucs and 
hence was a public threat Cowpax, in opposition, was portrayed as something thst could not be 
communicated from patient to patient But Holwell’s essay, as a normative text, allows us to recast 
this encounter. I have argued that the preference for variolation may have been due to the continuous 
{failure of vaccination, making 1t a risky venture for individual patents. Vanolation may have been 
preferred not only because ıt was Led to worship, but also because it was surer to ‘take’, and was a 
moment in a larger therapentic structure. Hence, there was probably a pragmatic trade-off between 
vaccination, which was offered as safe by the state (but by its repeated failure leaving patients open 
to the ravages of smallpox), and variolation which, though notonally more nsky, invariably ‘took’, 
and as a part of a larger therapeutics ensured individual care and safe passage to patients For the 
full argument and the implications, see Narandas, Care, Welfare and Treason 
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The consequences were unnerving as the massive turnover of pilgrims ın the 
past weeks implied that the disease had been carried far and wide by returning 
pilgrums. More were expected every day and scores would leave, many of whom 
would incubate the virus and show no immediate sigus of the disease. 

In its retrospective rendering by Dr Mahendra Dutta, the above incident had all 
the ingredients of high drama.‘ On his arrival after the alarm had been raised, he 
realised that if not swiftly handled 1t was likely to be a major setback to the eradi- 
cation programme, which had just turned the corner and was beginning to register 
a declining number of cases after a huge and monumental epidemuc the previous 
May. But its larger fall-out ın terms of tracking down all the pilgrims who had 
passed through the portals of Pawapuri seemed easier by comparison to what 
confronted him at the pilgrim site. While a register of pilgrims allowed the smallpox 
eradication cell to notify and cross-notify states and districts about returning pil- 
grims and impending outbreaks,’ the eradication protocol at Pawapun ran into 
rough weather. It called for an immediate cordon around the village and its con- 
version into a quarantine site for a prescribed period. The unpounded pilgrims 
were to be rapidly vaccinated, and new arrivals could gain entry only if they 
allowed themselves to be vaccinated. Though each of these measures came to 
pass, they were none too easy. There was a momentary stand-off as the pilgrims, 
in a familiar scenario, refused to be vaccinated on ostensibly religious grounds. 
The local superntendent of police who was at loggerheads with the district magis- 
trate refused to co-operate, making it difficult to throw a cordon around the village. 
At Dutta’s behest, the chief secretary of the state government intervened in the 
dispute between his subordinates; and the pilgrims were persuaded to submit to 
vaccination through their religious head. Having won the co-operation of the 
loca] administration and the religious head, it was easy to orchestrate the rest. 
More then 1,000 volunteers from among the pilgrims were mobilised to act as 
vaccinators, run a community kitchen, keep vigil, and get the rest to submit without 
fail to vaccination.* 


* The recounting of the incident at Pawapuri 1s primarily based on personal interviews with Dr 
Mahendra Dutta (Mahendra Dutta, ‘Personal Interviews’, August 1996, New Delhi) As Assistant 
Director-General of Health (Cholera) with the central government's Directorate General of Health 
Services (DGHS), he was appointed the central appraisal otficer of Bihar during the last stage of 
the NSEP During the course of interviews that spanned many hours and two sittings, be recounted 
hus experiences with verve and enthusiasm For that brief span of time he managed to transport me 
to a nether world that appeared capricious, bizarre and glorious in tarns. It was an enactment that 
signalled the crossing of thresholds, of a liıminal time and space; and his role as the chosen one— 
the man on the spot—who as the uJtumate term of appeal bore the responsibility for the success or 
failure of the national-global eradication of smallpox, which toward the end seemed to rest on 
Bihar I thank hım for bis time and warmth 

? Brilliant, referring to the same incident, says that ‘nearly 2,000 telegrams were sent to people 
suspected of having been in contact with an active case’ See Larry Brilhant, The Management of 
Smallpox in India, 1985, Ann Arbor, and Dutta said they were sent to “150 districts’ (Dutta, ‘Personal 
Interviews’). 

* Dutta, ‘Personal Interviews’. 
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Although Pawapun seems extraordinary,’ the measures outlined had been played 
out over and over again throughout the length and breadth of the country, especially 
1m the four endemic states of Bihar, UP, West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh. By the 
end of 1974, every household, village or mohalla where smallpox was detected 
was cordoned off, its inmates impounded, ostensibly fed and compensated for 
loss of wage, and contacts vaccinated.'° 

Pawapuri was a miniature writ large with a rider: being a pilgrim centre it was 
potentially a site of dissemination, made doubly difficult by the fact that the pil- 
grims could take umbrage in faith to register a cohesive and cogent protest. But 
the methods and motives at Pawapuri were part of a larger piece, which ın under 
six months produced a singular result in modern public health: the extirpation of 
smallpox. In May of that year the last recorded case of smalipox was unearthed in 
India. Two years later, India was certified to be free not only of the disease, but of 
the very virus. Since human beings were the exclusive hosts, the eradication of 
the disease meant that the virus had been extirpated from 1ts ‘natural’ reservoir. 

The official narratives of its departure from amidst us raise a host of questions, 
and not only about the modalities of its extirpation. They also surprise us with a 
retrospective audit of the measures adopted to combat it in the twentieth century. 
Vaccination in the nineteenth century, often portrayed as a monumental effort 
pitted against native prejudice with variolation as the handmaiden, touched a small 
portion of British India. Surprisingly, long after the setting up of vaccine production 
centres at the King Institute in Madras, and another at Belgaum, to produce liquid 
glycerinated vaccines of better potency and durability and thus put an end to the 
‘arm to arm’ or the ‘calf to arm’ method, we discover that as late as 1946, exactly 
a 125 years after the instauration of a separate vaccine establishment for the rural 
areas of Bombay," vaccination was found to have been adopted in 4.96 per cent 
of its rural circles. As for re-vaccination, it was never a strong point with the 
British and was practised only in the Madras province from 1936; elsewhere it 
was adopted as an emergency measure during epidemics." In 1946, the colonising 
state appears rather differently. And the Bhore committee’s plaintive plea to set 
night a state that had been remiss had to wait tll India became independent. 


"It certainly seemed so to Donald Henderson, the then chief of the global eradication umt of the 
WHO When he visited the site with Dr Dutta, he was amazed at the measures taken and admitted 
that he would have been unable to pull ıt off in the USA as it would have amounted to a violation 
of individual liberty Dutta’s response was one of puzzle and impatience He wondered what was 
being violated when all he could see was a free-feed and a forced holiday As he put ıt. “The people 
were getting fed without working, what could be better than that’ (Dutta, ‘Personal Interviews’). 
Henderson's qualms (or was 1t admiration) did not seem to translate itself into anything 

'° Ibtd 

n In a ‘General Order’ published by the 'Governor-wn-Council’, dated ‘20 October 1821’, it was 
resolved that the Bombay Presidency would have an exclusive vaccine establishment that would 
cover the whole Presidency (General Department 1821-23: 46/51, MSA) 

1 SirJ Bhore, Report of the Health Survey and Development Commuttee. 4 vols, Delhi, 1946. 

1) Ibid 
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Post-Independence Figures and the Figuration of Smallpox 


The official/WHO statement of the eradication of smallpox in India by Basu and 
others begins by stating that in 1951 India reported ‘more than 250,000 cases’ of 
smallpox with ‘64,000 deaths": ‘as in most years, [it] represented over half the 
cases of smallpox in the whole world’. The touting of these figures, which open 
most narratives of smallpox, is what sets the narrative on its way. Its logic dictates, 
as an opening scene, a gloss on comparative figures of smallpox as a proportion 
of cases and deaths of either population, or of other diseases in India or world- 
wide. The gloss legitimises (this is not the only mode of legitimising, as we will 
currently see) ‘vertical programmes’ like smallpox eradication and, as a percentage 
of cases world-wide (‘more than half the cases’), places India at the centre of ‘a 
geography of blame’. It ıs a framing device that legitimates and gets the nar- 
rative off the ground. Within this narrative logic India is now conceived to be in 
a ‘state of disgrace’. This is a tacit but recurrent theme and provides the motive 
for local-national efforts to rise from a state of fall. Conceived in such a form, any 
price for redemption and grace, which is to be totally free of smallpox, seems 
worth paying. 

It was only in 1961-62, however, after the recommendation of an expert com- 
mittee set up in 1958, that a full-fledged eradication programme was launched. 
Chnistened the National Smallpox Eradication Programme (NSEP), it attempted 
to cover the entre country through ‘mass vaccination’. As part of it, 80 per cent of 
India’s population was vaccinated. While this reputedly had its effect in parts of 
India, especially the southern states, there was a recrudescence in 1967 with 80,000 
cases, which was ‘almost the same number of cases and deaths as were reported 
in 1963 when the programme started’. In May 1974 there was an even larger 
epidemic with 188,000 cases and 31,000 deaths (ibid.: v), which as we will 
presently see, was for entirely different reasons. And in precisely a year from 
then smallpox had ceased to exist. 

The puzzle here, apart from its departure, is why did vaccination, the prototype 
prophylactic, have such a small compass in pre-independent India? When this 
lacuna was sought to be set right in the 1960s through the strategy of mass vaccin- 
ation, it resulted in a dramatic increase in its reach. Ironically, in substantial parts 
of India, it seemed to make little difference as brought home by the 1967 epi- 
demic.'¢ The passage from this to its extirpation seems all the more singular. How 


HRN Basu, N. Jezek and N.A Ward, The Eradication of Smallpox in India, New Delhi, 1979, 
pv. 

i [bid , p 23. The 1967 epidemic, like most others, seems to be symptomatic of an Institutional 
breakdown and scarcity following a cnsis, which in this case was the ‘Indo-Pakistan war, devaluation 
of the rupee, general nse in pnices and scarcity of many resources’ (Brilliant, The Management of 
Smallpox, p. 14). 

16 We momentanly side-step a different sort of question, only to approach ıt later from elsewhere. 
And that 1s, instead of following suit, we could ask. why was mass vaccination successful in some 
areas and not others? Instead of resorting to tne new strategy of ‘surveillance and containment’, 
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was this passage effected and what did it entail? More importantly, what were the 
terms that allowed the passage? 

The passage seems to have been effected by a radical change ın strategy. Till 
1968, measures against smallpox were organised on principles and concepts that 
could be traced to the nineteenth century. In stark contrast, Pawapuri represented 
a complete inversion of what had been the vaccination practice since its inception 
in 1802. The change of strategy, from a historical point of view, aliows us to see 
previous practices in clear relief. The past appears in perspective while we assess 
the present. i 


A Language of Crisis and Cases 


At the heart of the new strategy was the abandonment of mass vaccination. The 
inttial attempt to set right tbe paucity of its reach by vaccinating 80 per cent of the 
population, and when this proved not enough raising it to 100 per cent, was given 
up as an impossible dream. It was replaced by what retrospectively seems an 
equally impossible dream: the attempt to unearth each and every case of smallpox 
by a series of methods and means that would work in tandem. In the new scheme, 
while the attempt to vaccinate every single body was given up, it would in its at- 
tempt to unearth every single case bring everybody under its ambit. But the route 
taken would be different. For the first time the incidence of disease, which seemed 
to have had a life of its own irrespective of the extent to which vaccination was 
pracused, would be the object of interest. Every case, as in Pawapuri, would be 
the focus of immediate attention. Isolation, quarantine and the vaccination of 
contacts—whose ambit was increasingly widened as the number of cases began 
to falli—would be the goal. The spatio-temporal grid imposed on cases and their 
contacts was extended further by an atteinpt to track down the origin of each 
case. The backward movement would work along with a forward movement to 
track down dissemination. The fear of dissemination called for the impounding 
of patients at home and pilgrims at Pawapuri; and the notification and cross- 
notification of the attempt to check their larger spread. But every pilgrim incubat- 
ing the disease could spread the infection during the course of a journey to many, 
which by a relay would spread the disease in directions and sites entirely other 
than those of the eventual destination of the returning pilgrim. Hence, at the heart 
of the new attempt lay the search for cases through a system of surveillance, and 
their containment by isolation, quarantine and vaccination of contacts. While the 
conceptual shift and its administrative reworking did not come full-blown and 


why was mass vaccination not persisted with? This question acquires meaning because the new 
strategy was vertical: for a shart period of ume tt threw all the state’s resources into smallpox 
eradication to the virtual exclusion of everything else. The query from within the DGHS was: is 
this necessary? (Dutta. ‘Personal Interviews', R.N. Basu, Personal Interviews, New Delhi, 1996) 
Dr Basu said that this was a question repeatedly posed, and be and others who were converts to the 
new strategy were offen at sea 
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ready-made, the giving up of mass vaccination, which rested on a method of 
gauging the success of the programme that went back to the nineteenth century, 
marked a major shift. Mass vaccination as the primary index of success revolved 
around quantum and reach. Its final index of success, smallpox mortality, seems 
to have had no immediate bearing an a job well-done or ill-done. As Brilliant, 
one of the participant-chroniclers has put it, in mass vaccination the important 
thing was the measuring of output (vaccination returns) rather than outcome 
(cases); and in keeping with this ‘dictum’ there was no systematic method of 
recording smallpox deaths tll 1911.” 

The vaccine establishment throughout the nineteenth century appealed throu gh 
a rhetoric of returns to the number of persons successfully and unsuccessfully 
vaccinated. It was primarily preoccupied with whether the disease took or not. 
Concepts such as vaccination as percentage of population, or the incidence of 
disease, or the case-fatality ratio, were refinements that came much later. And 
even after their advent, it was primarily oriented towards vaccination returns: the 
system of mass vaccination being the apogee of this principle. In this scenario, 
both mortality, and more importantly the incidence of disease, which was to be- 
come the fulcrum of the new strategy, was an indirect threat to the vaccine estab- 
lishment and hence suppressed and unreported. In 1963, the National Institute of . 
Communicable Diseases (NICD), as part of a review of the NSEP, ‘introduced a 
new measure of effectiveness—the percentage of the population adequately im- 
munised (per cent vaccinated multiplied by vaccine efficacy). Although this was 
an improved and quantifiable target, it was still an output measurement. The 
outcome—smallpox incidence—was not being monitored’."* 

If the emphasis had been on cases rather than vaccination returns, it would 
have called for a different strategy: of 1solation and quarantune which, along with 
vaccination, was to become part of the triptych of the new containment strat- 
egy.” Plague bears this out. In the years 1896-98, when Haffkeine’s plague inocu- 
lation was nascent, it called for drastic public health measures of isolation, 
quarantine, body and house searches and fumigation. Rand’s ham-handed methods 
in Pune led to his assassination and the proposition became untenable. Haffkeine’s 
anti-plague inoculation that came close on the heels of this backlash soon proved 
a way out for both patients and public health officials. Patients, in comparative 
terms, felt an injection was far less intrusive than a body search for buboes, or 
‘abduction’ to infectious disease hospitals, isolation, quarantine, house-searches 


17 Brilliant, The Management of Smallpox, p 6. 

18 Thid., p. 124. 

19 Since the incubation period of vaccination was shorter than the natural infection, if given 
promptly to contacts it either prevented smallpox, or modified ıt (Dutta, ‘Personal Interviews’). 
But the opposite was equally true. vaccinauion would fail to be effective in all those cases where 
the cubation was well underway, resulung, as ıt bas from its inception, in a loss of faith. Hence, 
apart from the rapid vaccination of contacts, ther isolation and quarantine were stressed in the new 
strategy. 
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and fumigation.” In the case of smallpox with its Jong history of variolation and 
vaccination, with the exception probably of compulsory hospitalisation in the 
cities, these measures do not seem to have been adopted. The emphasis on vaccin- 
ation, in fact 1ts very existence, resulted, as in the case of plague after Haffkeiene, 
in its functioning as a stand in for other measures And in epidemic situations it 
pretended, when its prophylactic power was under question, to be a prophylactic 
under the notion of re-vaccination. Hence, the focus on the incidence of disease, 
as treating every case as a crisis, 1s absent in the smallpox literature. The incidence 
at Pawapun, in sharp contrast and ın a radical turn around, rested primarily on 
focusing on the incidence of the disease: not merely on mortality, but on its out- 
break. Initially clusters of cases, and later, every case was treated as a crisis and 
called for measures that were startling This focus on incidence, and recasting ıt 
in a new language of crisis, rather than as a statistical embarrassment that needed 
to be quietly buried, was both necessary and allowed, in an act of mirroring, the 
emergency measures adopted. 

The question that needs to be posed is: how did this happen? How did this lan- 
guage of crisis come about and how was it sustained? While the colonial govern- 
ment in the case of plague in 1896 largely failed to manufacture a consensus 
based on a language of crisis, the smallpox eradication programme thrived on it 
Far before its possible effect on populations, the language of crisis that came dir- 
ectly from focusing on the incidence of the disease had a far-reaching umpact on 
a health establishment entirely unused to this new rhetoric. Used to suppressing 
incidence, returns and incidence were in disparate conceptual registers with no 
bearing on each other. The establishment seemed to rest entirely on vaccination 
and returns, and the strategy of mass vaccination was the acme of this conceptual 
vision. In the face of this unenviable legacy, how was the vaccine establishment 
turned around to shift its focus from vaccination per se to vaccination as a moment 
1n a different armament? How was the reporting of both cases and deaths, which 
were never the primary focus and were the index of failure, legitimised? How 
was this failure turned around and made the primary index of success? 


Agent Smallpox 


Willam Foege, writing at the height of the intensified campaign in April 1975” 
posed a rhetorical question: how did the strategy of smallpox ecadication differ 
from smallpox control? He said the focus was no longer on individuals and bodies. 
Earher strategies of mass vaccination, although monumental in effort and often 
couched in a language of attack, with their mobile squads of ‘attack teams’ and 


® A good example of this 1s Sir Charles Rivaz, the ‘incoming lientenant-governor’ of the Punjab, 
who ‘was to rely upon inoculation as the main means of containing plague and to immunize at least 
two-thirds of the population’ (David Arnold, Colonung the Body: State Medicine and Epidemic 
Disease in Nineteenth-century India, Delhi, 1993, p. 234) 

2 William H Foege, ‘Strategy of Smallpox Eradication’, Swasth Hind, Vol XIX(4), 1975, 
pp 119-22. 
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‘mopping up’ teams, were essentially strategies of fortification and defence: 
‘defending the individual against the agent’. The new strategy in contrast was 
truly offensive: ‘it focuses on protecting the country and the individual by elmin- 
ating the agent’.” Once eradication had been recast in these terms, 1t lent itself to 
a language of insurgency and counter-insurgency; of hidden agents against whom 
one needed to wage an internal war by first ferreting them out and then containing 
them so that they did not escape past the cordons to start a fresh foci of trouble. 
Hence Jerome Klein, in the same issue of Swasth Hind, could talk of ‘Search and 
Destroy’ missions to beat smallpox.™ 

In 1971, a few years after the launch of the global eradication campaign and 
the introduction of the new strategy world-wide, Dr R.N. Basu joined the Direct- 
orate General of Health Services (DGHS) as the smallpox programme officer. By 
the tme he arrived an ‘important element’ had been added to mass vaccination: 
‘they used the term surveillance’. He did not quite understand what the term 
meant as he was acquainted with mass vaccination. The import of the term was 
brought home to him through a WHO-sponsored exposure in Afghanistan and 
Ethiopia. It was in Ethiopia that the term became tangible. 


The Ethiopian smallpox authorities, apart from regular staff, had 80 Peace 
Corps volunteers, mostly Americans. I was attached to one of them. I went 
wherever he went, stayed wherever he lived. He was provided with a jeep. 
Was his own driver and on the way he used to ask about smallpox. If he found 
the need for vaccination—he used to carry a vaccination kit—he would vac- 
cinate. So I found that the young man of the Peace Corps was a driver, a 
vaccinator, a surveillance worker. He contacted not only wayside people but 
also the local health officer, though he was probably just a graduate from some 
university. He was Australian. So, I got the impression, we have 30,000 vaccin- 
ators but even then we are so rigid. We don’t have the flexibility to send 50 of 
them to a place, ask them to stay there and do the work, I do not have that type 
of mobility to... (Basu 1996). 


For Basu, the young Peace Corps volunteer, forever on the move, was the antithesis 
of an ossified health apparatus. His ceaseless search for ‘agent smallpox’ connoted 


? Ibid, p 122 

D Ibid 

™ Jerome Klein, ‘Search and Destroy Missions to Beat Smallpox’, Swasth Hind, Vol. XIX(4), 
1975, pp 123-24 

* Based on personal interviews with Dr R N Basu (Basu, ‘Personal Interviews’). As Assistant 
Director General of Health (Smallpox) at the DGHS, he was the execuctrve head of the National 
Smallpox Eradication Programme of the Government of India In the course of many sittings, he 
shared his experience in a mode that was remarkably at variance with either Dr Dutta, or Dr Tiwan, 
who will soon appear in the narrative. The significance of these differences in style will be currently 
explored Meanwhile, I must thank him for making us feel always welcome and the warmth with 
which both he and Dr Tiwan gave of themselves. 
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both mobulty and flexibility. But what distinguished this young man on the move 
from the earlier mobile squads of the mass vaccination penod? Unlike them he 
was ın search of manifestations of the virus. He was not there to fulfil a target but 
to ferret out actual and prospective cases and, having done so, vaccinate those 
around the case to contain its spread by a cordon of the vaccinated, and thus 
break the chain of transmission. 

If 1971 was the moment of transition to a new mode, then 1973 marked the be- 
ginning of the Intensive Campaign, which was launched as a joint programme 
between the World Health Organisation (WHO) and the Government of India 
(Gol). Its launch inOctober 1973 was preceded by a meeting where Basu recalls 
telling the WHO, half ın jest, to supply him with 80 volunteers as in Ethiopia. To 
his surprise the WHO responded with an initial contingent of 20 ‘epidemiologists’. 
The Gol in turn complemented 1t by finding 20 more to match the WHO contin- 
gent. Each of them, however, unlike the ‘Lone Ranger’ in Ethiopia, was supplied 
with a driver and a paramedic. Thus was launched a special corps of ‘volunteers’. 
modelled, at least in Basu’s mind, on his Ethiopian experience. Agent smallpox 
had managed to set in motion a select band in his search. 


An Atlas 


But India was not Ethiopia. Given its size and population, even 80 epidemiologists 
would have been too small a number. If they were not to be spread thin, if they 
were to make a significant difference, a method of apportioning and assigning 
them to different regions had to be found. One needed a map on a principle that 
would allow one to concentrate one’s resources where they were most needed, 
rather than uniformly assigning a team to each district or block, or some pre- 
established administrative unut. In that transitory period between 1971-73, anew 
pathological atlas of smallpox, of endemic and non-endemic zones based on inci- 
dence, came into being.» But this new atlas of endemic and non-endemic zones 
was even more thoroughly transformed by a conceptual shift based on a certain 
reading of epidemiological observations. Foege, ın the same article,” pointed out 
that a major conceptual revision was effected when the developing world was 
viewed as if it was the developed world. The fall-out of this shift ın perspective 
was that rather than seeing the whole country as being run over by smallpox, we 
get a new atlas of ‘epidemic’ pockets surrounded by areas free of smallpox. 


Smallpox 1s a focal disease within a country, distnict, block or village. In a very 
real sense we are faced with islands of smallpox surrounded by large areas 
with no smallpox... .” 


* Basu et al , The Eradication of Smallpox, p 49 
P Foege, Strategies 
3 ibid., p 120 
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The epidemiological observation of its focal nature prompted Foege to claim that 


an endemic country can be viewed as a non-endemic country with dozens or 
hundreds of importations. With this concept the lessons of non-endemic coun- 
taes could be tried in endemic counties.” 


Before we confront the consequences of this import-export model, the new atlas 
revealed that large areas of India were actually more or less free of smallpox. Was 
this due to the success of mass vaccination in these areas? Foege, however, argued 
that attributing the disappearance of smallpox to vaccination rates could be mis- 
leading as an NICD survey of the early 1960s showed the following: 


In Madras a sample of 18,000 persons showed only 63% had been vaccinated 
in the campaign. Yet smallpox disappeared earlier from Madras. In contrast a 
sample of 26,000 in Dharbhanga showed 81 percent coverage and yet smallpox 
transmission continues in Dharbhanga in October 1974.” 


Not only did it continue ın 1974, but in 1963—66, after the so-called 81 per cent 
coverage between 1962-64, the number of smallpox cases increased. Foege here 
is silent on whether this meant the combination of vaccine failure, poor technique 
and exaggerated coverage figures for Dharbhanga were the reasons for the continu- 
ing transmission in Dharbhanga at the moment of his writing. Did 81 per cent in 
Dharbhanga amount to no more than 8 per cent, and did 63 per cent in Madras 
mean almost as much as the claim? 

The new method of surveillance and containment was advocated on retrospective 
readings such as these, where vaccination returns did not necessarily provide a 
clue to the eventual role of eradication. The origin, however, lay in the experience 
initially gained in West Africa, where the apocryphal story attnbuted to Foege 
was that the principle of surveillance and containment was born of the exigencies 
of war. The resulting shortage of vaccine led to a practice turned maxim: give it to 
those who need it.*! Vaccinating the contacts of those down with smallpox rather 
than attempting to vaccinate everybody led to some startling results. 


In Nigeria, search and containment procedures were utilized in an area of 10 
million people with a population of 450/KM. In five months smallpox disap- 
peared with the vaccination of only six to seven percent of the population. In 
Sierra Leone with the highest smallpox rates in the world in 1967, eradication 
was achieved when less than 50 percent vaccination coverage had been 
attained.” : 


¥ Ibid, p 122 

» Ibid , p. 120. 

3! Dutta, ‘Personal Internews’ 
® Foege, Strategies, p 122. 
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While the new atlas made visible the endemic and non-endemic regions, and 
allowed the concentration of resources, the umport-export model advocated by 
Foege pointed up another facet of transposing the response structure of the First 
World to the Third World. 


A New Calculus 


The import-export model was constitutive. The cardinal premise of the import- 
export model was that certain countries had indeed reached a state of grace. Or 1f 
they had not, then the model of importation and exportation allowed them to 
constitute themselves as being free. Every detected case in this scheme was auto- 
matically an importation, which per force plunged the country into a crisis. Hence, 
on the premise that the country was free, and should be kept free, every case was 
an importation to which one responded as an emergency. 


These countries would respond to smallpox importation as a health emergency 
with a programme to locate and isolate all smallpox cases and to locate and 
vaccinate all contacts.” 


And what was the lesson learned? The key lesson learned was that importations 
were more easily handled than expected. 


There have been 53 importations of smallpox to Europe since 1950. Occasional 
problems have been encountered but the majority of experiences have shown 
that importations are quickly stopped with usually not more than four or five 
cases. The average importation ın recent years is stopped by the second gener- 
ation and surprisingly the ease of containing an importation has not been related 
to the vaccination levels of the country but rather to: (1) how quickly the prob- 
lem was recognised as smallpox, and (2) how quickly contacts were identified 
and vaccinated. 


The operative phrase here is ‘how quickly”. But quickness was a corollary of an 
imposed state of emergency, which in turn presupposed that*the country was free 
of smallpox and should, at all costs, continue to be so. 

While the 53 importations to Europe were stopped by the ‘second generation’, 
stopped far more quickly than expected, the ‘cost’ of a perpetual vigil was a new 
calculus in the launching of the global smallpox eradication programme. While it 
is difficult to come across prospective accounts of a calculus of costs, we certainly 
do have a retrospective account of the global campaign. The Chief of WHO called 
it a two billion-dollar gift from the developing world to the developed world, 
which should be seen not as a one-off gift but as something saved and hence 


B Ibid., p. 119 
= Ibid, pp 119-120 
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given in perpetuity. The share of the developed world ın this budgetary provision 
was small with the United States contributing between 1 and 2 per cent and re- 
covering its investment every 26 days that the world was free of smallpox!™ 

Henderson, in an invited lecture at the Royal Society on Jennet’s 200th anni- 
versary, said that the motive for the eradication came from elsewhere. Launched 
in the same year as the promise of ‘putting a man on the moon in ten years’, 1t was 
seen as a parallel and answer: ‘If a man could be sent to the moon in 10 years, 
smallpox could certainly be eradicated on earth in the same amount of tme’.* 
Although the parallel to the mission to the moon might seem flippant, and be re- 
moved from a calculus of costs, what it encodes 1s a certain calculus of time. If 
the model of importation imposed a local emergency, and a certain calculus of 
costs, the mission model imposed a global emergency. The second, 1f successfully 
brought to a head, would altogether do away with the first. If one could re-conceive 
and transpose the response structure of First World on the Third World, if one 
could apply the model of imports and exports and its logical corollaries of locate 
and isolate those down, and locate and vaccinate contacts, then the goal was within 
reach. But time was of the essence. One had to be quick enough to break the chain 
of transmission; and the campaign, ideally, should have a temporally well-marked 
entry and exit: even if it was seemingly arbitrary. 


The Passive and the Active 


At the very inception of the National Smallpox Eradication Programme in 1958, 
the ‘Central Experts Committee” had recommended a more potent vaccine (given 
the poor take rates with the quid glycerinated vaccine—a continuing saga from 
the nineteenth century); legal instruments and better record keeping of births and 
deaths and an organisation for ‘early warning’. The committee realised that it was 
not mortality from smallpox but a method of detecting cases which was the key to 
eradication. But this call for a ‘radar station’, which went unheeded, was a passive 
mode. It presupposed notification and reporting by health officials and the general 
public. This passive mode of surveillance worked on the premise that every case 
of smallpox would be enough of an alarm to invite prompt reporting. But a legacy 
of targets, and a public fearful of being inconvenienced by the state, made the 
prospect of notification and reporting of smallpox seem bleak. While a passive 
mode made sense in non-endemic countries, where every importation could be 
treated like a blimp on a radar screen, and galvanise a search and contain squad, 
in ‘endemic’ zones a different strategy was called for. What the passive mode of 
surveillance did point toward, however, was this: once a case had been reported, 
it could swing the health apparatus into frenzied action. 


S Brilliant, The Management of Smallpox, p 134. 

% Kim Pelis, ‘The Legacy of Jenner Vaccination Past, Present and Future’, Journal of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, VoL 30(6), 1996, p. 574. 

“KM Lal, National Smallpox Eradication Programme of India, New Delhi, 1966 
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If the new strategy revolved around the twin terms of surveillance and.contain- 
ment, then the passive mode answered the second component adequately. The 
rapid location and isolation of cases and the equally rapid tracking down of contacts 
and their vaccination issued forth from an imposed emergency and vigil. It was a 
call to arms on the Agent having been sighted; or his possible presence reported. 
But it was not a ‘search and destroy mission’ as yet. 

The modality for an active search was premised on the quasi-mythic motif of 
the Lone Ranger ceaselessly criss-crossing the countryside in his jeep looking for 
Agent Smallpox. What this motif signalled, however, was that the very organisation 
of the smallpox establishment, both in the GOI and the WHO, would be radically 
transformed. Actively looking for Agent smallpox was the stated goal and the 
whole machinery was to be reworked toward it. The special corps of volunteers, 
apart from being the catalyst, would provide a model for the regular staff to emu- 
late. A new reporting system, their precise analysis, assessing the truthfulness of 
these reports, and finally making a somnolent health apparatus to act ıt out was an 
organisational endeavour of monumental proportions. In all this, time was of the 
essence. The re-christening of smallpox eradication from a Programme to a Cam- 
paign, and an Intensive Campaign from July 1973, signalled an entry into a liminal 
zone: a rite de passage that would effect a change of state. If the mission to the 
moon provided the WHO committee a mythic motif, it certainly made for an 
eschatology: for the first time, along standing stigma—perhaps the most hideous, 
for unlike leprosy those who survived were ‘returned’ rather than being interred 
while alive—promised to forever depart from amidst us: not of its own accord 
but by being pursued, ferreted out, corralled, and allowed to smoulder and die. 


Surveillance: Search, Record and Report 


The search, in retrospect, was classified into four phases: (i) Between July and 
August 1973, the municipalities and towns would be targeted in a search and con- 
tainment drive to decrease the urban reservoir of infection. (ii) Between September 
and December the four endemic states of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal were to be targeted to assess the problem and reduce the number 
of smallpox foci. (iii) 1974 was the year that would break the back of smallpox in 
the endemic states and keep the liberated zones—the non-endemic states—free 
from smallpox. (iv) In January 1975 ‘Operation Target Zero’ would be launched. 
Its atm would be to reach zero-incidence throughout India at the earliest. 

The search, apart from the special squads, would involve virtually the entire 
health apparatus. The first week of every month would be devoted to searching 
every village and mohalla (neighbourhood). Apart from these pre-given units, all 
gathering places, such as schools, fairs, markets, religious centres and marginal 
zones such as construction sites, pavements, slums, border areas, and eventually 
inaccessible sites like Abujmarh in the heart of Bastar district, in Madhya Pradesh, 


* Basu et al , The Eradication of Smallpox, pp. 29-30 
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would be searched by special squads. In one of the first meetings at the DGHS, 
where this search plan was put up for discussion, the various departmental heads 
protested vehemently about mobilising the staff under their head for the smallpox 
search: ‘Some would say this is October, time for our family planning campaign,’ 
recalls Basu.” 


Anyway, we sold the concept. It was not easy but it happened. Those one- 
week searches were done in October, November and December of 1973. Cases 
would be detected, epidemiologists would concentrate on the areas and take 
containment action, then go for the next search ın the second month.” 


The village searches, largely with the help of headmen, proved to be ineffective, 
especially in certain areas. Thus was born the house to house search which also 
made containment measures quicker and easier.*! 

Since the ultimate aim of the search was the containment of smallpox, both in 
terms of incidence and spread, prompt and comprehensive reporting of the search 
was cardinal. The entire health apparatus engaged in the search was expected to 
promptly report the cases to the primary health centres (PHC), each of which sent 
a collated weekly report to the district headquarters. From there it wound its way 
to the State and onwards to the Central Bureau of Health Intelligence at New 
Delhi with a copy to the WHO office at New Delhi, and finally by the end of the 
third week to WHO. Geneva, where it found its way into a global epidemiological 
report.” Thus, at every level, the drama of smallpox eradication unfolded which, 
through a comparative casting, gave a global picture of its progress. i 

With the passage of time, the search was increasingly refined: every searcher 
was given a special recognition card showing a case of typical smallpox, a public 
reward was announced for reporting smallpox, which rose from Rs 10 to Rs 1,000 
as the number of cases fell. The final refinement ‘was the attempt to assess the 
search both by a physical verification of selected villages (which proved to be an- 
other search) and by interpreting the search records’. / 


The search was assessed by revisiting a sample of villages. The sample was 
- not random: rather the areas known to be weakest (with lowest performance in 
other assessment criteria), along with those most difficult to reach, were prefer- 
entially assessed. Thus the estimate was not of the average search effectiveness 
but was skewed downward since the weaker areas were assessed more often. 
Since the surveillance system was only as strong as its weakest link, this form 
of assessment gave a more useful evaluation of it. This strategy allowed asses- 
sors also to function as second level supervisors for problem areas. Assessment 
forms, guidelines, and job descriptions were drawn up. Assessors recorded 


» Basu, ‘Personal Interviews’. 

© Ibid 

4“ Basu et al., The Eradication of Smallpox, p. 138 
© Ibid, p. 120 and Figures 6.3 and 6 4. 
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what percentage of people interviewed could answer three questions in the 
affirmative: (1) Had they seen a search worker? (2) Did they know about the 
reward that was offered for any case of smallpox detected in India? (3) Had 
they seen a smallpox recognition card? 


While the discrepancy between the assessor’s report and the searcher’s report 
vis-a-vis (1) and (3) above revealed the effectiveness of the search, the question 
about the reward was also an assessment of a multimedia campaign inviting and 
-~ inducing a mute general public into a grand confessional. 

And for a health apparatus used to normally suppressing incidence, it signalled 
that reporting incidence was not only legitimate but rewarding.“ Toward the end, 
to make sure that cases did not go unreported by default in a possible scenario of 
mutual suspicion between a member of the general public and the person reported 
to, the award was extended to both. But the question that arose was: what was to 
be reported? Apart from clear and palpable cases of smallpox, what was the search- 
ex to do about incipient and ambiguous cases? Since smallpox was part of a class 
of exanthematous diseases, characterised in the initial stages by fever and rash, 
and often difficult to distinguish from chickenpox, what was the searcher to report? 
To prevent any possible misdiagnosis all cases of fever and rash were reported 
(item no. 2 on the protocol), and entered into a ‘rumour register’. 

They continued to be in the realm of rumonr till they were actually confirmed 
either by clinical, epidemiological, or laboratory investigation; or by a ‘challenge 
vaccination, especially in the scabbing stage’ .* But what is of interest here is that 
the very ambiguity of an initial diagnosis, and the ‘lumping together’ of chickenpox 
and smallpox was turned around and made an index of reporting efficiency. Since 
the ‘fever and rash’ register was a template, a sorting mechanism, ‘in the absence 
of any effective interventions for measles and chickenpox’ ıt was reckoned that 
‘the distribution of those diseases should be universal’ “7” 


Thus, if a district reporting little or no chickenpox was sandwiched between 
two others reporting much chickenpox, something was clearly wrong. The as- 
sessors turned into detectives.“ 


Between physical verification and the interpretation of data that went beyond a 
particular searcher or PHC, and between inducement (reward) and the threat of 
making the searcher re-search not just a particular village ‘but every village on 
his schedule’ (Item no. 13 on the ‘search protocol’), it was underscored perhaps 


© Brilliant, The Management of Smallpox, p. 55. 

“ This system of rewards began as early as 1969 in the so-called smallpox ‘free’ states that were 
reporting a low incidence of smallpox or sending in a ‘nil’ report’ (Basu 1979 115), both to indicate 
thal ıt was rewarding to report and to ensure that they did report. 

= Please see the search protocol in Basu (Basu, The Eradication of Smallpox, p 141) 

“ Basu, The Eradication of Smallpox, p. 123 i 

® Bniliant, The Management of Smallpax, p. 56. 
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for the first tıme that suppression of cases did not pay. If there was no case, we 
made them file a ‘nil report’, said Dutta, ‘otherwise they hed’. More importantly, 
a nil report minimally ensured that it did not imply the ‘absence of the searcher 
rather than the case’. And when it appeared as part of collated data, and was 
found to be sandwiched between high incidence areas, it smelt trouble: the 
incongruity swung the apparatus into action. 


Containment 


If the vaccine establishment was conceptually and administratively unprepared 
for a search operation that eventually came to replace the time tested method of 
eradication by targets, it was probably even more unprepared to handle a series of 
outbreaks. As we pointed out in the beginning, ‘containment’ went under the 
name of re-vaccination during epidemics. It was tardy, and instead of case detection 
by enumeration, by tracking down the origin and spread and locating, en route 
into the past and the future fresh foci, it resorted to an unsystematic vaccination 
of the immediate contacts under the same principle of ‘mass vaccination’: the at- 
tempt to reach the largest number not necessarily in the quickest possible time. 
The containment measures that developed under the new dispensation brought 
into play an entirely new set of discursive practices. It called for a systematic and 
methodical refashioning of the existing apparatus, and for going beyond its bounds 
in ways that would have been impossible in ‘normal time’. The intensified cam- 
paign under the sign of an imposed emergency turned it into a liminal form and 
allowed, through its special team of epidemiologists, to ‘systematically break 
rules’. 

I.C. Tiwari, who joined the campaign on 1 January 1974 as senior epidemiologist, 
was asked to take charge of East and West Champaran districts in north Bibar. 
With two junior epidemiologists under him, each of them provided with a jeep, a 
paramedic and a driver, their brief was mainly confirmation and containment of 
cases: unearthed by the active monthly searches, and by the personnel of the 
health apparatus during the intervening weeks as they went about their other duties. 
A typical day, said Tiwari, began by him arriving at the district medical centre to 
examine the ‘rumour register’. Before he and bis juniors set out on confirmation 
and containment activities, he would ensure that the ‘relevant information’ that 
needed to be forwarded to other districts and state headquarters was despatched. 

The arrival at the village was marked by an attempt to confirm the rumour, and 
ın case it was suspected to be smallpox, the containment measures were immediately 
brought into play. These containment measures would have been largely unsuccess- 
ful if not for ‘local participation’. Tiwari, on repeated questioning, stressed that 
the ‘operation’ largely relied on ‘local youth’ who were ‘hired on the spot’ as both 
enumerators and vaccinators.” A rapid enumeration of all the households (which 


# Dutta, ‘Personal Interviews’ 
%1C. Tiwan, ‘Personal Interviews’, New Delhi, 1996. 
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after January 1975 was to be completed in three hours) was followed by the 
vaccinating of contacts and the surrounding households, and eventually the whole 
village. The ‘local youth’ trained in ‘20 minutes’ were pressed into service to 
carry out the vaccinations. This was facilitated by adopting a new instrument and 
its attendant technique, and the production of a potent freeze-dried vaccine. While 
the long history of ‘vaccine failure’ was ostensibly set right by the freeze-dried 
vaccine, in which India had become self-sufficient by 1973, the new technique 
represented by the bifurcated needle called for nothing more than placing a drop 
of vaccine on the designated area (the forearm or halfway up the upper arm be- 
tween elbow and shoulder) and applying enough pressure (20 times) through the 
vaccine to merely introduce the vaccine into the skin without drawing any blood. 
It was painless, easy, quick and did not call for any washing with soap or water as 
it caused virtually no local infection or sloughing as was the case with the earlier 
rotary lancet, said Dutta.*! And it gave 100 per cent take rates, making it both safe 
and effective. When he was asked as to whether they assessed the take rates, he 
said: ‘we did not have time for all that’ .*? 

Tiwari and bis band of ‘local youth’, who doubled up as enumerators, vaccanators 
and watch guards, conjure up images of an arcadia, facilitating smooth and safe 
passage in what could often be an uneasy stand-off between a containment squad 
and a village, especially with respect to those households where actual cases were 
detected, calling for the isolation of the patient and his immediate family. Even 
here, the report by Basu and the renderings of Tiwari and Dutta repeatedly stressed 
that the impounding was hedged in by compensation by way of food and money 
for foregoing work and wages, and the organising, in case there was a cluster of 
outbreaks, of acommunity kitchen so that the containment strategies were carried 
to their end.“ This new-found commensality, where ıt was ‘the local people who 
often taught and showed the way’,™ was rudely shattered if was there was a death 
following containment vaccination: ‘often caused by extenuating circumstances’ .* 


3! Dotte, ‘Personal Interviews’ 
2 Ibid 
p 5 Pelis draws our attention to the fact that after the French revolution, and the collapse of the 

Faculues, the ‘revolutionaries saw inoculation as eminently populansable, a procedure that all 
cityzens might perform preferably on cach other’ (Kim Pelis, ‘State Medicine and Pharmaceutical 
Production in France’ Paper presented at the workshop on Immunisation and the State, at the 
Centre for Development Economics, Delhi School of Economics, Delhi, 16—17 January 1997, 
p. 4) The hiring and training of local youth to act as enumerators and vaccinators——‘truined in 20 
minutes'—seems to evoke this momentary dream of the late eighteenth century. The lie to this is 
offered by Paul Greenough ın his ‘Intimidation, coercion and resistance 1n the final stages of the 
South Asian Smallpox Eradication Campaign, 1973-1975", Social Science and Medicine, Vol 41, 
No 5, pp 633-45, 1995. Greencugh (and others in that special issue} details a number of such 
stand-off, with an extreme case being the one that Dutta refers to (see p 450 further on) of an 
entre mbal village being cordoned off But this ‘dual’ mode of arcadu and violence, and the 
necessary gloss, points to the fact that for an operation of this scale, local participation, whatever 
the modalities of enlisting 1t, was an important and crucial element. 

“ Basu, ‘Personal Interviews’ 
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This harsh lesson further speeded up containment activities and ensured that the 
initial containment vaccination of the enumerated and designated area would be 
covered in 48 hours.” 

Between an imposed emergency and exigencies, the containment protocols 
brought into play an assiduously worked out set of practices. The three legs on 
which it stood were ‘containment’, an ‘epidemiological investigation’ and a 
‘follow-up’. The first involved case finding by a search through verbal enquiry, 
the recogmition card, and through the broad template afforded by ‘fever and rash’. 
If the case was confirmed, either by the epidemiologist or one of the state medical 
officers, then it set in motion the hired ‘local youth’ on to a household enumeration 
followed by containment vaccination. As both Dutta and Tiwari pointed out, in 
1974, ın endemic states, containment vaccination was rather modest. As the cases 
began to fall, the size and area grew, and so did the methods: like the assessment 
of take rates, which given the growing number of cases due to the success of 
search operations was well-nigh impossible in the middle of 1974. If case finding, 
enumeration, and isolation of patients and vaccination were the containment proto- 
cols in the affected village as an immediate measure, the other two legs of the proto- 
col unfolded an order of space that went beyond the confines of the unmediate 
foci, and a marking of time dictated by the nature of the disease and its mode of 
transmission. The first, under the sign of source, was often forced to move beyond 
the immediate village to locate the onginal transmission; failing which ıt was 
passed onto counterparts elsewhere who were expected to confirm it and send a 
report to the notifying PHC. Its flip-side, under the head of contacts, may similarly 
involve a careful tracing of all those who may have come ın contact with the 
cases in their travels, which as we saw in the case of Pawapuri involved 150 
districts. 

The order of time imposed by the disease and its mode of transmission involved 
a diligent ‘follow-up’ of the affected village/mohalla for four weeks (raised to six 
weeks in 1975) after the last case. Four and six weeks, like much that is contained 
in Basu’s report,” 1s normative and reflects an order of culmination. In the peak 
period of May 1974, isolation of the patient varied between 10-15 days;* and 
follow-up, either to check vaccination take rates, or the isolation, may have been 
handicapped by both a want of personnel and a conceptual refinement that came 
from cumulative practice. 

By the end of 1974, the dialectic between collated data and increasing refinemeat 
in the search and containment protocols emphasised among other things four in- 
dices, each of which allowed an assessment of what constituted good containment. 
The bench-marks that evolved were built around an order of tme: (i) the interval 
elapsed between onset and detection, which pointed up the efficiency of the surveil- 
lance mechanism, for later the detection the more cases it had spawned ın the 
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interim; (i) the interval between onset and reporting marked the efficiency of 
reporting, for on it depended the possibility of swift containment measures; 
(ui) as smallpox was a slow transmitter with only humans as reservoirs and was 
kind ın the velocity at which it spread, the time interval between the first and last 
case in the outbreak provided an index of both surveillance and containment activ- 
ities;*! and (1v) the tıme that had elapsed between the ‘start of containment and the 
onset of the last case’. This was truly a meesure of containment activity and by 
1975 ‘each epidemiologist used this index in his area of responsibility’. 


It was stated as an objective that no further case should occur in any outbreak 
more than 20 days after containment had started (three days containment and 
maximum 17 days incubation period). Each outbreak where cases did occur 
after 20 days was notified by cable to a central co-ordinating office and an ex- 
perienced epidemiologist visited the outbreak to examine what had gone wrong. 
Usually, a hidden unprotected child or an unvaccinated newcomer was 


responsible. 


If the above provided the gnd of an expected practice, itself the product of a 
dialectic, what was it that allowed slippage between norm and practice to be cor- 
rected, rectified and plugged? Since surveillance and containment, built on the 
axes of space and time were operative grids, it called for a structure of responses 
that was both immediate and flexible. It called for delegation of responsibility 
and a devolution of power where the ‘man on the spot’ was at once a bricoleur 
and part of a larger centralised network toward which he could turn and which he 
was supposed to constantly keep informed. The ‘central command’, which could 
turn into a behemoth given the size of India, had to both network and respond im- 
mediately at every level. The attempt to anticipate contingency, and make it ‘sys- 
tematically possible’, is summed up rather neatly in the weekly report that the 
special epidemiologists were expected to submit. The form for endemic areas, in 
inviting each epidemiologist to state the problem and suggest solutions, is the 
antithesis of a ‘sanctioning’ bureaucracy. And the assistance from every level tied 
the local team to the state and central levels ın a loop. 


Imprest, Impresario and the Antechamber 


Among the many instrumentalities that were put into play to effect a devolution 
of power, one, which would allow the person on the spot to respond according to 
the needs of the situation, was the imprest account. For Tiwari, the man on the 
spot at the district level, this was a true symbol—an instrumentality and a sign— 
of the new practice. 


> Basu et al, The Eradication of Smallpox, p 217. 
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They advanced a fixed sum of money and we were free to spend it as we 
thought fit. If I wanted to change all four tyres of my jeep, I just did it. No 
questions were asked. Normally I would have had to get a sanction, and that 
could take a long time. We submitted our accounts periodically and if we wanted 
more money we asked and they gave ıt to us.“ 


Tiwari’s very choice of example, of changing tyres, and all four at that, is inter- 
esting. The jeep, itself the sign of mobility and flexibility and the changing of 
tyres connoting ‘burning them up’, suggestive of ‘pace of work’, is overlaid with 
the financial flexibility of the imprest, which allowed Tiwari to act locally ‘by 
hiring enumerators on the spot’, or rapidly changing ‘worn out’ because ‘used up’ 
tyres—quite lıke the quick replacing of ‘used up’ vaccine if need be. 

Tiwari’s rendering of his experience, both ın terms of its tone and texture, was 
of an episode which was unusual both for its flexibility and the efficiency it gener- 
ated, and the freedom and responsibility that came with it. Partially by tempera- 
ment, and partially, I suspect, since unlike Dutta and Basu he was still active as a 
consultant to an international health agency, he was careful and muted ın his re- 
sponses. Hence, he was alarmed by any imagery that was suggestive of war. If he 
had been asked to pen his experience it certainly would not have been called 
‘search and destroy mission to beat smallpox’. I draw attention to this because the 
campaign seemed to draw on at least three styles, each of which was a rhetorical 
positioning that reflected both an ideal and a fact. If the Imprest was symbolic of 
the quiet and quick efficiency it afforded the field officer, then the antithesis of 
this was the Antechamber in which Basu sat. As executive head of the National 
Programme and country co-ordinator, it was largely his ‘office’, along with a 
parallel structure at the WHO, that had to not only immediately respond to the 
demands of men like Tiwan, but constantly collate, analyse and refine protocols, 
mobilise personnel and resources, train, brief and debrief epidemiologists entering 
and exiting the field, and provide the necessary logistics to make a smooth oper- 
ation of mammoth proportions possible. Basu’s dry, slow and thoughtful responses, 
often carefully and shrewdly phrased, were like his ‘shorn of all frills’ report for 
the WHO.“ 

In both instances, it is the recurring motif of adventure that gives the lie to the 
new order. For Basu, the volunteer was suggestive not of routine and reach, but of 
a calling, where the “young man of the peace corps’, instrumental in his conversion, 
‘slept in hovels’ and moved hither and thither in search of smallpox. And for 
Tiwari his peregrinations in forested and dacoit-infested north Bihar, with large 
amounts of cash—the imprest—was evocative in part of ‘what it was all about’. 

But if the antithesis of this adventure was the Antechamber, it appeared both in 
Basu’s and Brilliant’s rendering as a precise combination of hard-nosed pragmatics 
and bureaucratic rule breaking: only to see that rule breaking in the field was both 
systematic and the norm, and hence, in a sense, routinised. 


@ Tiwari, ‘Personal Interviews’ 
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The third style of ‘pure charisma’ was represented by Dutta. Sent to Bihar as 
the smallpox operation was picking up momentum, on the upward curve of a 
highly successful search operation that was to result in a huge epidemic in May 
1994, Dutta appears as the umpresano of an operative ballet staged on a grand 
scale It was he who had to intervene at Pawapuri when the civil administration 
and the police department between them threatened to jeopardise the programme. 
Similarly, on his arrival in Bihar, when he discovered that one of the key state 
level personnel in charge of smallpox ‘had to go’, as he was both corrupt and 
completely disbelieved in the new strategy, he had to engage in complex man- 
oeuvres to have him removed. 

The leitmotif of his narration was a bottle of whisky. Whenever there was trouble 
and things threatened to get intractably stuck, the ‘bottle’ smoothed things out. 
Towards the end of the campaign, in one of the southern states, the programme 
threatened to capsize as the minister of health had decided that family planning 
had to take precedence and smallpox would now take a back seat. Dutta, who vol- 
unteered, was dispatched and he arrived, as he said, on the very day that the min- 
ister was to address the health department to chalk out a new strategy. ‘I arrived 
at his house at six in the moming and placed a whisky bottle on the table, said 
Dutta. 


I told him: ‘Sir, the last time I met you asked me to come to you if I ever 
needed help. Here I am’ The minister arrived at the meeting that morning and 
told everyone that the smallpox programme would take priority and go on as 
before © 


’ The ‘whisky bottle’ in Dutta’s narrative 1s a synecdoche of sociality. It ıs about 
fellowship and camaraderie in one context, where it dissolved hierarchy, brought 
subordinate and superior together and made for an esprit de corps. As he admitted, 
he was often forced to drink during the day with his special epidemiologists— 
especially the foreign ones—that he had to supervise and assess. Each felt ıt was 
a way of keeping the other in good humour. Elsewhere, it represented the innumer- 
able personal bonds that he had cultivated—and could cultivate—allowing him 
to ‘jump levels’ in a bureaucracy where the principle of hierarchy was the mystical 
essence of its being. 

If we treat Dutta, Basu and Tiwari as titular terms, then we have three orders 
whose intertwining produced an alchemy that alters in part the notion of a “charis- 
matic adventure’. What we have is a virtuoso performance at three different levels. 
One ın the form of an mstrument, the imprest account, the other in the form of a 
convulsed bureaucracy—antechamber—which for a while was to swallow up, by 
the special powers given to it in the form of the NSEP, the whole health apparatus. 
And finally, the more familiar figure of the unpresario, who by his own reckoning 
was the best troubleshooter. Each needed the other in the rhetoric and ntual of the 
thing called the global eradication of smallpox. 


© Dutta, ‘Personal Interviews’ 
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All three terms, apart from calling attention to the modalities of Instrument, 
Organisation and Person, encode a certain order of ume: one that calls for action 
that is swift, decisive, comprehensive and focused. They point toward a particular 
conceptualisation of the disease. One that per force leads, uf not to a model of war, 
at least to a theatre of operations, where a different set of rules, one that calls for 
a suspension of the routine and the ‘normal’, is brought into play. But it was through 
a coincidence of the necessary and the contingent that the Indian campaign took 
its final turn toward a state of grace. A turn, which like a healing crisis, plunged 
the health establishment ito a crisis of doubt and self-appraisal; and the body 
politic into declamations that could be variously read as a sign of disgrace or of 
threat, or both. 


Eruptions: Rhetoric of Disgrace and Conquest 


The search strategy was so successful that by the middle of 1974, the incidence of 
smallpox in the endemuc regions of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Madhya 
Pradesh began to rise dramatically. The health establishment was shaken and 
wanted to immediately put an end to what many thought was a mad project and 
revert to mass vaccination. In May 1974, a smallpox epidemic struck India. Struck 
is probably not the right word as, according to Dutta, it was largely engineered by 
the success of the search, if not virtually ‘detonated’ by the actrve search operations. 
In a strange coincidence between the expected and the contingent, there was an- 
other detonation. India chose that very month to surprise the world by setting off 
an atomic bomb at Pokharan. The blast at Pokharan coincided with the epidemic 
and the international press that had descended to cover Pokharan went to town 
over the twin threats. Here was India, simultaneously on the threshold of the nu- 
clear club, and privy to what looked like the worst epidemic of the century. It was 
a decisive moment in Dutta’s narrative and marked, according to him,” a turning 
point in the campaign. He recalled the case of a BBC report that so alarmed and 
disgraced the government that innovative rule breaking by both the WHO and the 
GOI, separately and in tandem, became the norm. A symptom of this sense of dis- 
grace was Indira Gandhi’s message solicited by Nicolle Grasset, the head of WHO 
(SEARO). Indira Gandhi, already beset by JP’s cıvıl disobedience movement, 
declared that ‘smallpox 1s a disease of economic backwardness’ .® This statement 
quite legitimately functioned, when directed inward, as a disgraceful confession 
and hence a call to arms, but it also functioned as a reminder and a threat of an 
embargo and loss of tourist trade (ibrd.: 88). The overall effect was that it resulted 
in yet another organisational convulsion, dramatically redoubled efforts, led to 
even more search squads, jeeps, money and further WHO—GOI collaboration. 
This rhetoric of disgrace had interesting consequences. In south Bihar, when it 
was pointed out to JRD Tata that Ranchi was the biggest exporter of smallpox, he 
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delegated the task to some of his best management personnel and footed a sizeable 
bul as his share in the attempt to stamp it out.” It also marked the welding together 
of a host of individuals and organisations that were sucked into the vortex of volun- 
teering their services for the campaign. Throughout Dutta’s and Brilhant’s accounts, 
this image of disgrace and its ummediate opposite—eradication—ostensibly 
brought all leaders ‘together’ with the same message: eradicate smallpox. Like 
Nicolle Grasset’s solicited message—in a rather unusual violation of WHO 
norms—virtually everyone across the board issued a call, said Dutta: JP in the 
midst of his civil disobedience movement;”! a Jain monk whose site near Gaya 
(the case of the Mahavir temple at Pawapuri cited earlier), which was under siege, 
with his flock refusing to be vaccinated as it went against their tenets, stepped 1n 
and told his flock to line up.” The acme of the grand consensus that eradication 
seemed to engender in people across the board was the case of a tribal leader who 
was underground. He was persuaded to record a message asking his followers to 
be vaccinated (Dutta 1996). Its inherent legitimacy seemed to engender consensus, 
and allow for a suspension of normal rules in those cases (always proffered as few 
and far between) where resistance was encountered, as exemplified in the incidence 
at Pawapuri. In another incident, said Dutta, when an entire tribal village refused 
to be vaccinated, ‘we threw a barbed wire fence around them, posted guards for 
six weeks, and allowed the disease to smoulder and die’.” 

We must pause here for a moment. If the epidemic and the concomitant language 
of disgrace plunged an already crisis ridden apparatus into further crisis, its fillip 
was a rhetoric of conquest. If Pokharan was the foul, the perfect exemplar of se- 
cretly and dramatically arriving at the threshold of a club, within the campaign, 
the ‘smallpox virus’ which threatened to blot out this moment of arrival in the 
sun, led to the organisers being infected by a zeal for its conquest. And any resist- 
ance that was met with, either organisational (within) or local (without}—that is, 
from a recalcitrant body population—was to be surmounted. 

This zeal for conquest reached its acme when the NSEP personnel were infected 
by the ‘zero-pox virus’ .™ An entire issue of Swasth Hind (April 1975) was devoted 
to the theme of ‘Smallpox Zero: Point of no return’. It marked the fact that the 
campaign had truly entered a nether zone from which there was no turning back; 
it had reached an inexorable momentum born of the fact that those with it had 
been infected by the possibility ofits conquest. Coupled with the ‘Everest-effect’, 
says Brilliant—-who was going to be the first to be rid of it; who was going to be 
able to declare a zero-pox status from amidst the last few straggling districts, 
states and nations*—it led to dramatic moments in the annals of public health in 
India. ý 
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Of Demons and Triage 


While the suspension of the normal led to a series of administrative innovations, 
the final question that one needs to pose 1s, what held them together? What held ıt 
together was the fervour of a goal—the goal of total eradication. But the goal of 
total eradication was as much part of the earlier language of mass vaccination. 
What distinguished the earlier goal from the current one? Although mass vaccin- 
ation had avowedly the same goal, we saw that it was essentially a language of 
defence. As both Tiwari and Basu put ıt in different contexts, it was an attempt to 
uniformly spread water on the assumption of an anticipated fire. But like the vac- 
cine, the water never reached a host of places, and certainly not those where a fire 
often broke out. Hence, there were constant ‘flare-ups’” and, worse still, there 
was one pocket or another that acted as reservoir and link in a continuing chain of 
transmission. 

The new strategy rested on a different premise. Its essential clarity came from 
the fact that smallpox was conceptualised as having a clear ontological status. It 
was both agent and demon. In India, posters of the smallpox as demon (reproduced 
below), to be put to death by a bifurcated needle, which evoked a tnshul, were 
printed. 

We must pause here to reflect on this particular configuration. Smallpox as a 
Being, in the figure of the Sitala, was a cultural given. But Sitala came in the dual 
role of a curse and a healing. She symbolised both an arrival and a departure, an 
impending departure brought about by a series of prescriptive and proscriptive 
acts, whose marks along with those of pox, she carried on her (see the image re- 
produced further on). In opposition to any neat division of aconception that could 
be viewed as either purely ‘ontological and local’ inviting engagement and battle, 
or of aconception that was ‘dynamic and totalising’ leading toa supposedly passive 
and expectant form of therapeutics” (Canguilhem 197 8), ‘Sitala worship’, which 
by the eighteenth century included the practice of inoculation, seemed to combine 
both. 

In any case Sitala was far from a demon that called for a strategy of the kill. 
The campaign conceived smallpox precisely on those terms. The figure of the 
Pox was an amalgam of the (horned?) devil and a (ear-ringed?) rakshasa already 
half down but not out. He could resurface, and probably far more virulently like 
Mahisasura, if he was not quickly impaled by the trishul-bifurcated needle. The 
‘impaler’ in underwear (evoking a loincloth), portrayed as a ‘wrestler’ from an 
akhara, rather than a God from high tradition, or a suave, ‘urban-modern’ figure, 
locates both agency and act in a mythic rural space (and in the realm of human 
possibility), mirroring, in part, the vaccinator as victor in the battle. And the bifur- 
cated needle as trishul ıs the instrument of God (science/technology) in the battle 
against the demon. 


™A Misic, ‘Yugoslavia. Last Flare-ap in Europe’, Swasth Hind, Vol XIX(4), pp. 125-29. 
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Sitala Mata is represented cs a woman of commanding presence with large penetrating eyes riding a 
donkey, With one hand she holds ap a pitcher full of water and with the other a broom. On her head 
the balances a basket full of grains. It has been the general belief that whenever Sitala Mata shakes 
her hond, rhe spilis grain all around and each grain turns into a smallpox pustule, leading to an 
outbreak of the awful disease. The victims survived {f she used the water from her pitcher to clean 
the spilt grain: they did rot, if she used only the dry broom (Baru 1979). 
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The demonisation allowed for the possibility of a model of ‘triage’. Invented 
on the war front as a sorting mechanism to decide which cases needed to be 
carried away by stretcher.bearers to behind the lines and beyond, and their order 
of treatment, it called for a clear set of choices to be swiftly and unsentumentally 
exercised. In the imposed emergency of the campaign, the Pox-demon made for 
clarity and decisiveness: all that was needed was a sorting mechanism through 
which other diseases/conditions could be filtered out and take a back seat. The 
‘Fever with rash’ register was the conceptual tool that allowed for the initial circum- 
scription of the ambit of the disease and a mode of entry. The millions of fever 
with rash cases that were identified were a sorting mechanism, or a ‘system of 
triage’,” through which smallpox would be identified and put away for good. 
And smallpox as demon was the acme of this logic. 


Conclusion 


By way of recapitulation and summary we can see that eradication was made 
possible by a radical reworking of earlier terms that had marked vaccination from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. The abandonment of vaccination and 
returns, whose logical conclusion was mass vaccination, was a major conceptual 
shift. The twin terms of surveillance and containmeat with its focus on the early 
detection of cases and its containment, rather than increasing the reach of vaccin- 
ation, marked the new strategy. For a somnolent health apparatus used to vaccin- 
ation targets, this radical turnaround was wrought by an imposed language of 
crisis and emergency, with the leitmotif of a charismatic adventure not only of 
virtuosos, but of a radically restructured health bureaucracy that made systematic 
rule-breaking a norm. A model of triage, captured rather well in the recasting of 
smallpox from a deity to a demon, made for a singularity of intent and its attendant 
imagery of the kill. The language of crisis and charisma and the accompanying 
rhetoric of disgrace, goading everyone to nse from a state of fall, allowed the 
state to see itself as being privy to a grand act of ritual purging for which any 
price was worth paying. This leaves us with two models of consecration in the 
passage from the eighteenth to the twentieth century. If the eighteenth century 
was marked by an individualised ethic of consecrating the self, as a strategy to 
both solicit and purge in an attempt to mitigate the disease, the twentieth-century 
imagery locates the object to be transformed in the Other. Here, we are no longer 
part of a regimen, of an order of seasons, in short a cosmos. The self-imposed 
regimen, which leads to a different order of community and public space, 18 
rendered unnecessary with the advent of vaccination. But at the moment of 
transition, when both its reach and efficacy are under question, it calls for a public 
ethic which, under the sign of collective welfare, often leaves individuals who 
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contract the disease in a quandary. Here, on a historical curve, by locating the 
problem ın a recalcitrant and problematic collective body, a hiatus is wrought 
between the discourse of the state and the thing to be transformed ‘out there’. 
This logic is carried forward into the twentieth century. An etiological conception, 
and the palpable agent in the form of a virus, whose local variant is the deity re- 
cast as demon, makes for a singularity of intent and the attendant imagery of the 
lal. 

But this transformative motive is carried forward, or made possible, only with 
the rediscovery of village and community as hallowed space, and the individual 
patient and his segregation as a necessary tool ın the armamentarium. Once again, 
rather than merely focusing on vaccination exclusively, it approaches to being a 
moment in the attempt to extirpate the pox. This re-inscnbing of the community 
and the individual, often perversely and from the outside, 1s what sets the campaign 
apart. Personal charisma, the necessity for isolation, enumeration and vaccination, 
the posting of watch-guards, and all of these with ‘local support’ either by entreaty 
or threat, conjuring up images of both violence and arcadia, together go up to 
make an active engagement with the other. What makes this possible for the trans- 
formers is the language of crisis and a charismatic adventure as a corollary, which 
promises redemption both for the self and the other. Its seemingly inherent legit- 
ımacy (marked by the visibility of the disease and the ‘fear’ of leaving one marked 
and visible for ever?) makes persuasion, ruse and excess both legitimate and ‘under- 
standable’ tools. An accompanying rhetoric of disgrace, given by the (very) stigma 
of the disease, and a comparative set of tables, between the primary health centres, 
the districts, the states and nations, which is made to unfold week by week and 
month by month in a global drama, goading everyone to rise from a state of fall, 
allows the state to see itself as being privy to a grand act of ritual purging. In the 
bargain the state, and super-states like the WHO, not only legitimate and renew 
their contract but consecrate themselves. 

The case of smallpox appears as a particular instance of the general principle 
of the play between individual and collective, and state and citizen, which, when 
itis globally mapped, as in the case of tropical medicine, turns into a Manichaean 
division between a Self and Other.” In fact, this Manichaean division and the fear 
that it invokes leads, as we have witnessed, to a model of imports and exports and 
forms both the motive, the calculus and the theoretical fulcrum for the global 
eradication of smallpox. 

Contemporary global eradication programmes, like the polio campaign currently 
underway, are built on this binary division where the tropics is what defines the 
temperates and also what threatens it: an Other that functions as a necessary point 
of reference in an attempt to civilise the Self. As Toni Morrison has pointed out in 
the context of America, notions of justice, liberty, truth and civility were to be 
fashioned in the necessary shadow of slavery, where the Other functions as referent 


” Hansh Naraindas, ‘Poisons, Putrescence, and the Weather A Genealogy of the Advent of 
Tropical Medicine’, Contributions to Indian Sociology (n s ), Vol. 301), 1996, pp 1-35 
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and experiment; as theat and projective vessel.” Hence, it is not surprising that 
natives, variolation and variolators are often made to swing between the ends of 
worship, gullibility and vested interest. In opposition 1s the vaccinator who 1s the 
Knight Errant, first on foot, then on pony, and finally in a yeep with bus lance(t). 
Here, the vaccinator administers the vaccine and something else. And it 1s through 
administering and the attempted shaping of the Other that the Self is constantly 
constituted, cultivated and fashioned. 


© Ton: Morrison, Playing in the Dark: Whiteness and the Literary Imagination, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1990. 
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The book is basically the history of the Imperial Bank which was formed 
with the amalgamation of the presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras and became in 1955 the State Bank of India (SBI) by an Act of 
Parliament. It is based principally on the archival material of the State Bank 
and offers detailed aspects of the formation and consolidation of the apex 
body during the politically and economically eventful thirty five years from 
1921 to 1955. Of special interest to the heritage buff are bound to be a series 
of fading photographs of SBI’s old offices and properties. 
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Nicuovas B. Dirks, Castes of Mind: Colonialism and the Making of Modèrn India, 
Delhi: Permanent Black, 2002, pp. 372. 


This volume, by a distinguished anthropologist who has abandoned the field for 
the brary, attempts a comprehensive intellectual history of what is often seen as 
South Asia’s ‘peculiar institution’: caste. Dirks has two agendas, first to provide 
a history of the idea—which is to say, practically a history of Indian anthropology, 
and second, a more tentative account of a history of the growth of caste ‘as we 
know it today’, from the kingdoms of medieval India up to the conflicts around 
reservations for ‘Other Backward Classes’ in contemporary India. 

The book is divided into four parts, successively titled ‘The “Invention” of 
Caste’, ‘Colonization of the Archive’, ‘The Ethnographic State’ and ‘Recasting 
India: Caste, Community and Politics’, and a short historiographic tailpiece or 
‘Coda’. The arrangement is, broadly speaking, chronological. The early chapters 
discuss early Western writings—with an amusing foray into the 1786 translation 
of the Ain, whose compiler Dirks finds ‘spent far more time delineating the kin- 
based local social categories that actually made up the local social order than it 
did commenting on caste . . . . And under direct Mughal rule, the most salient 
titles conferring status were those that signified a relationship to or an honour de- 
rived from the Mughal court, such as Mansabdar, Zamindar, or Bahadur’ (p. 20). 
This piece of schoolboy bahaduri is (the charitable would say) unsupported by 
the reference given and does not increase one’s confidence in the author’s other 
discoveries about the pre-colonial era. 

The main proposition he advances is that political changes under colonial rule— 
especially the replacement of local kingship by colonial power—resulted in the 
creation of ‘caste as we know it’ from antecedent fluid and political forms of so- 
cial identity. Caste then went on to become a colonial representation of Indian 
‘cıvıl society’ that, in turn, justified colonial presence. It lives now as the ‘modemust 
apparition of India’s traditional self’ (p. 60). A major target of his polemic is, of 
course, Louis Dumont and Dirks makes a persuasive argument that social hierarchy 
does not entail a universal and systematic ordering on the Dumontian model. 
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Much of the argument has been prefigured in Dirks’ The Hollow Crown (1987), 
and 1s present un Inden, Imagining India (1990) and Susan Bayly, Caste, Society 
and Politics in India (1999). The book then goes on to descnbe the ethnographic 
turn of the colonial state through the middle of the nineteenth century, and empha- 
sises the increasing importance of race theory ın Westem science of the period. 
Dirks suggests that this produced anthropology as India’s human science par 
excellence: colonial discourse ‘installed certain versions of custom over others...’ 
and the ‘norms of custom were established by official anthropologists who claimed 
the scientific status and neutrality of their discipline, while working directly for 
the colonial state’ (p. 172). Then follows a fairly lengthy exposition of Risley, 
Grierson, Gait and other scholar-officials of the period which prefaces the dis- 
cussion of the colonial census that (actually) began on an all-India basis in 1881. 
Dirks emphasises the political message herent in Risley: that the inherent div- 
isiveness of caste made it fundamentally compatible with eather ancient Indian 
monarchy or Britain’s ‘benevolent despotism’ (p. 225). Dead men have broad 
shoulders: Risley’s not only bear that of racialising caste, but also of engendering 
the religious communalism ‘that continues to exact a mounting toll’ (pp. 226— 
27). Dirks focuses heavily on the Censuses between 1891 and 1931, ignoring its 
provincial pre-history going back to the khaneh shumaris of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, even though a consideration of them would give us a 
better understanding of the changes under colonialism. 

Subsequent chapters discuss how nationalist intellectuals and leaders—from 
Ambedkar and Ilaiah to Gandhi and Ghurye—grappled with caste issues in the 
twentieth century and the politics around caste reservation after independence. 
This leads him to a qualified endorsement of caste ‘as a form of community that 
most effectively occupies the space of political society . . .” (p. 295). The tailpiece 
1s a critique of the ‘Cambridge School’ chiefly represented by the histonans C.A. 
Bayly and David Washbrook. The school is charged with attempting to deny the 
reality of colonialism as a powerful hegemonic force that has left a durable mark 
on Indian society. The critique loses much of its force when we realise that its 
economic component is founded on mutually opposed but equally ill-substantiated 
articles by Irfan Habib and David Washbrook respectively. 

Dirks attempts to cover an enormous amount of ground, and almost inevitably, 
depends a great deal on printed English-language sources. This is especially so 
when he ventures beyond the boundaries of the erstwhile Madras Presidency. 
Within that Presidency, he draws heavily on his own earlier research on southern 
Tamilnadu. The fact that this monograph began as a study of the early colonial 
antiquarian, Colin Mackenzie, is evident in a chapter on the latter’s manuscript 
and their collection. It is surprising, however, that he makes no attempt to reach 
beyond the English translations to the Indian language originals of the indigenous 
informants and antecedent narratives: an approach that has recently been used 
with great success by Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Philip Wagoner (for Mackenzie) 
and Ramya Sreenivasan (for James Tod). This is the more surprising in that he 
describes his work as ‘my interrogation of the colonial archive . . ? (p. 306). Still, 
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this large volume does represent a massive digest of the literature on Hindu caste 
and it will be useful to the growing ube of those unwilling or unable to read 
original sources. 


Sumit Guha 
Department of History 
Brown University 


Biswamoy Patt and MARK Harrison, eds, Health, Medicine and Empire: Perspec- 
trves on Colonial India, Hyderabad, Onent Longman, 2001, pp. 408. 


ARABINDA SAMANTA, Malanal Fever ın Colonial Bengal, 1820-1939, Kolkata, 
Firma KLM, 2002, pp. 271. 


Both of these volumes are significant contributions to the rapidly growing body 
of scholarship on the history of medicine in modern South Asia. They go well be- 
yond the ‘enclavist’ approach pioneered by David Amold, and in the process, 
broaden and complicate the concept of ‘colonial medicine’. The contributors to 
the Pan-Harnson volume, and Arabinda Samanta ın particular, explore those med- 
ical engagements that took place outside the now familiar pockets of cantonments, 
civil lines and penal colonies. More occasionally, they investigate encounters in 
which colonial agencies other than the state played a central role. 

In their introductory essay to what is a coherent and well-produced edited vol- 
ume, Biswamoy Pati and Mark Harrison outline a chronological schematic for 
the conversation between European and Indian medicine: the assumption of a re- 
latively equal status in the early eighteenth century, followed by a confidence on 
the part of European doctors in the superiority of a medical knowledge based on 
dissection, followed ın turn by the selective appropnation of natve pharmacology, 
and culminating in a near-total rejection of the validity of indigenous medical 
traditions in the late muneteenth century as allopathic medicine became demon- 
strably effective. This is not quite ground-breaking, of course, but the editors and 
authors provide a new layer of complexity to the old trope of a discursive conquest 
by observing that ‘indigenous’ medical traditions were not static bodies of defeated 
and pirated knowledge. Rather, these traditions evolved and competed energetic- 
ally, borrowing from the methods and materials of allopathic doctors. In fact, the 
chapter by Neshat Quasier, which explores the dialogue between Unani and allo- 
pathic medicine, goes some distance towards correcting a persistent problem in 
contemporary medical historiography, which 1s a tacit assumption that the allo- 
pathic gaze 1s normative and subjective, and ‘indigenous’ medical practices exist 
as moribund cunosities that might, at best, be studied sympathetically. 

This volume is particularly interesting because the contributors offer unexpected 
insights into the relationship between the patient and the doctor in Bntish India. 
Sanjiv Kakar’s chapter on leprosy hospitals, for instance, outlines a mode of patient 
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resistance that has not, to my knowledge, surfaced in previous studies of colonzal 
medicine Quite apart from the relatively straightforward episodes of patients 
evading the hospital or protesting against hospital food and rules restricting their 
freedom of association, Kakar shows leprosy sufferers going on hunger strike in 
order to enter the hospital against the wishes of the doctors James Mills’ chapter 
on lunatic asylums, hkewise, demonstrates that colonial medical institutions could 
be utilised by natives for purposes that were only tangentially related to the agenda 
of the doctors or the state Faced with such ‘counter-appropriation’, the historian 
is compelled to rethink the issue of proprietorship in colonial medicine, that is, 
who actually owned the hospital in British India? 

The Pati-Harrison collection is valuable also because of the weight it gives to 
non-state and native agency. Harrison has touched on the theme of native agency 
before, of course, having implicated Indian politicians ın the abortion of vanous 
colonial medical projects. Here, the editors have included a fascinating article by 
Sanjoy Bhattacharya which re-examines the responses of rural Indians to smallpox 
vaccination campaigns. Bhattacharya argues (unlike Arnold) that these responses 
were based on considerations that were largely secular, and closely related to a 
two-tiered colonial medical strategy that subjected rural populations to outdated, 
ineffective and dangerous vaccines Rosemary Fitzgerald’s chapter on ‘clinical 
Chnistianity’ examines the evolving attitudes of missionary societies towards the 
use of allopathic medicine as an evangelising method. There is a missed opportunity 
here; Fitzgerald does not adequately explore the role that ‘holy men’ played in ın- 
digenous healing traditions in India. Nevertheless, here is a particularly welcome 
study, and hopefully it will generate further investigations of the role of missionary 
medicine in European encounters with specific groups of Indians, such as leprosy 
patents in the early twentieth century, and tribal populations in Andaman Islands 
and elsewhere. 

Samanta’s book on malaria in Bengal is something of a mixed bag. By focusing 
attention on a medical campaign that was conducted largely outside the enclaves 
of British power in India, the author advances a trend in historical investigation 
that Jane Buckingham has pursued with leprosy and Mills in his study of madness. 
Leprosy and madness, however, were ‘small’ problems in terms of the numbers 
of patients that were diagnosed and treated by colonial doctors. As an epidemic 
disease that killed extremely large numbers of people, attracted the attention of 
the colonial state, and was concentrated primarily in the countryside, malana in 
Bengal presents unusual analytical challenges to the historian of colonial medicine. 
Samanta does not reject the basic idea that colonial medicine was enclavist in its 
priorities, in fact he argues that government-initiated measures to control malana 
were limited by a reluctance to allocate money, personnel and politcal capital to 
a medical campaign that only penodically threatened the security or the revenue 
base of the colonial regime. Nevertheless, he asserts, malaria was the quintessential 
colomal epidemic, not in the sense that it was tackled forcefully by the state (like 
plague at the end of the nineteenth century), but in the sense that it was substantially 
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caused by colonial intervention in the Indian topography, economy and patterns 
of habitation. 

Arguing that there 1s no evidence for large-scale outbreaks of the disease in 
pre-colonial Bengal, the author links the massive mortality from malaria in the 
nineteenth and twenticth centuries to British penetration of the countryside. Most 
fundamentally, ralway embankments, roads, and ilJ-conceived imgation works 
disrupted the rivers and drainage systems of rural Bengal. This resulted in the 
presence of too much surface water in some areas and too litte in others; both 
situations were manifested ın stagnant pools hospitable to the anopheles mosquito. 

The idea that epidemic malana spread along the railway lines in Bengal ıs not 
new. As Samanta himself points out, the hypothesis was around ın the nineteenth 
century, and was dismissed by colonial officials. Using Census data and archival 
records of sickness and mortality, the author is able to resuscitate the dismissed 
case. In addition, the author argues, colonial labour recruitment and peasant settle- 
ment schemes created unsanitary and vulnerable concentrations of population in 
the vicinity of mines, plantations and newly-cleared deltaic forests. The export of 
nce to Calcutta and Southeast Asia created high prices and malnutrition in the 
countryside Furthermore, the increasing importation of cotton and sugar resulted 
in a discontinuation of the local cultivation of cotton and sugar-cane, sustained 
by pond-based irrigation. Disused ponds—which now served as receptacles for 
rotting jute—became incubators of the malaria vector. This 1s a remarkably sophis- 
ticated and multifaceted thesis, and Samanta supports it admirably. 

The weaknesses of the study are largely acts of omission. Considering the 
author’s frequent use of literacy sources, it is a pity that he ignores the best ‘malaria 
novel’ of them all: Amitav Ghosh’s The Calcutta Chromosome, itself a rich critique 
of the assumptions and practices of colonial medicine. The political significance 
of the disease is not sufficiently investigated: Samanta indicates that middle-class 
Indians used malaria as a stick with which to beat the colonial administration, but 
does not follow through. Similarly, there is a too-brief gesture in the direction of 
the politics of quinine, and a tantalising glimpse of the disruption of family life as 
a result of malaria. The migration of outsiders into the countryside to replace the 
dead and the fled 1s potentially a valuable source of insight into Bengali society, 
but the opportunity 1s allowed to drop. Samanta notes the tension that malaria- 
control measures triggered between the urban and the rural, zamindars and cult- 
vators, reformists and conservatives, doctors and quacks; these too could have 
been discussed ın greater depth. Instead, there is a repetitious and ultimately barren 
Tecitation of the statistics of economic damage and depopulation, as if the author 
had notes left over that needed to be used somehow. An alert editor would have 
done much good here, and prevented, also, the rather numerous writing errors. 

Other lapses include a vague observation that ‘India has survived’ epidemic 
diseases in the pre-colonial past (did the dead also survive, or was there an eternal 
nation that survived their deaths?), and an unsupported speculation that malaria- 
control measures ın nineteenth-century Bengal generated less resistance than 
plague-control in 1896-98 because malaria lacked significant divine associations. 
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(Plague had no patron detues either, unless Tilak and the Chapekar brothers are 
counted as such.) These smail blemishes do not, however, detract significantly 
from what is an important book and an umpressive piece of research. 


Satadru Sen 
History Department 
Washington University, St. Louis 


PARTHA SARATHI GUPTA and ANIRUDH DESHPANDE, eds, The British Ray and its Indian 
Armed Forces, 1857-1939, New Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2002. 


By any set of measurements, the armed forces of colonial India had a profound 
impact on the form and content of colonial rule. The army was the single largest 
employer of Indian manpower with over 1,200,000 Indian recruits during World 
War I and almost twice that in World War II, making 1t the largest volunteer army 
yet seen in the world. On an average about 30 per cent of the Government of 
India’s budget was turned over to the military, and as a number of recent authors 
have demonstrated, most British officials accepted to varying degrees the axiom 
that ‘India was won by the sword and must be retained by the sword’. The liber- 
alism to which apologists for the empire often turned had its limits as evidenced 
by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen’s insistence that British rule was and would remain 
‘essentially an absolute government, founded not on consent but on conquest’. 
When doubts were registered about the durability and dependability of that sword, 
such as those occasioned by the threat of the Indian National Army, the end of 
colonial mile became ever more immunent. Yet, as the authors to this volume and 
others have acknowledged, those armed forces have all too often been ignored by 
historians, leaving the study of India’s military history to various enthusiasts and 
retired officers—many of whom are quite competent but whose interests not sur- 
prisingly le within the narrow confines of traditional military history. The essays 
in this volume deliberately eschew battle narratives and instead are concerned 
with what has become variously known as the ‘new military history’ or ‘war and 
society’, rubrics that place the army within the wider context of colonial society, 
and they do so by focusing on the period after the Rebellion of 1857. 

The post-Rebellion army differed from its predecessors in terms of its structure 
and composition and also in terms of its anticipated role. Conquest within the 
subcontinent had largely come to an end and the army found itself contending 
with three often competing roles: as an ımpenal gendarmerie it was needed to 
bolster Britsh rule within India, British global interests were to be met by having 
It Serve as a reservoir of troops for deployment elsewhere (Salilsbury’s ‘English 
barracks in an Oriental sea’), and it was also intended to maintain at least the ap- 
pearance of British authonity along the turbulent northwest frontier. Consequently, 
the Indian army was pulled in different directions, unleashing tensions that cauld 
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never be fully resolved and which informed military planning up until the last 
days of the Raj. So as to make it more efficient for possible use ın a European- 
style war as well as make it more acceptable to Indian public opinion, 1t needed to 
be modernised, which ın turn demanded that more opportunities had to be created 
in it for Indians who had hitherto been excluded from positions of real authonily. 
Yet memories of 1857 persisted and proposals to upgrade its weapons or allow 
Indians to become officers were viewed suspiciously by many colonial officials. 

The essays in this collection collectively enrich our understanding of how such 
tenstons played themselves out in the years after the Indian Rebellion, and they 
do so by addressing three major themes. They look at the mechanisms and ideolo- 
gies (in particular the widespread belief in martial races and castes) through 
which a distinctive identity was formed within the army; they look at how the 
resulting corporate culture met the security challenges which it faced; and finally 
they consider the consequences of debates over the Indianisation of the officer 
corps as well as the manner in which such debates tapped into wider questions of 
race and identity within colonial India. The essays are of a uniformly high standard 
in terms of their research and writing, and they do reflect what we have come to 
know as the new military history. In his essay on sepoy recruitment in the Punjab, 
Tan Tai Yong adds to his already extensive list of publications to document in 
detail the symbiotic relationship that existed between the army and colonial society 
in the Punjab from whence half and sometimes more of the sepoys would come 
Chandar Sundaram’s essay takes up a topic of which he is already an acknowledged 
authority, the Indianisation of the officer corps, but gives it a new twist by linking 
late nuneteenth-century efforts at Indianisation to an earher conservative and pater- 
nalistic tradition, and not what might have otherwise been expected, namely to 
place it within a liberal tradition. This lends support to Uday Mehta’s recent work 
which has shown how liberalism 1n practice was often much less tolerant than 
conservatism. f 

In what is perhaps the most original essay, Kaushik Roy probes the logistics of 
the Indian Army—a vital if all too often overlooked area—and demonstrates how 
logistical policies and practices were often deliberately designed to bolster morale 
and foster better discipline. Careful attention to logistics not only allowed the 
army to take to the field ın a quick and efficient manner, it also kept the army con- 
tent in its cantonments. He also enters the debate over whether sepoys’ wages 
were more than adequate (as argued by David Omissi and Clive Dewey) and 
hence served as an inducement to join, or inadequate as claimed by Amiya Baral, 
or just adequate, and concludes that over time they declined from being slightly 
more than adequate to being less than adequate. Yet the fact that the Indian Amy 
never again experienced widespread upheavals suggests that the welfare mech- 
anisms devised by the British were largely successful in addressing any possible 
grievances that the sepoys had. 

Vivien Ashima Kaul’s essay on the relationships between the sepoys in the 
Bengal Army and the wider society from which they were drawn complements 
Roy’s work by examining in closer detail the composition of the post-1857 army 
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and demonstrates that 1857 was not as complete a rupture as many historians 
have come to believe. While post-mortems had called into question the high-caste 
Purbiya prejudices of the Bengal Army, officers in the reconstituted army still 
preferred the higher castes and turned to them though the composition of the 
army changed because its regional focus had shifted. The big difference between 
the pre- and post-1857 armies was ultimately about region and not caste or status, 
and as Kaul acknowledges, Lord Roberts was key to this transition for, as he 
declared ın his autobiography, ‘In the British Army the superiority of one regiment 
over another is mainly a matter of training . . . but no comparison can be made be- 
tween the martial value of a regiment recruited from amongst the Gurkhas of 
Nepal or the warlike races of northern India, and of one recruited from the 
effeminate peoples of the south.’ 

Deshpande’s essay returns us to the politcal realm by offering a detailed recon- 
struction of how the experience of World War I shaped post-war mulstary policy. 
The army’s shortcomings were well known (especially in the aftermath of the 
debacle at Kut), yet the obvious soluuon—creating a well-armed modern army - 
with efficient ancillary services—not only threatened the Indian Treasury, but re- 
awakened fears that an army that was too efficient and powerful might become 
dangerous given the growth of nationalist feelings. Consequently, the government 
trimmed and tacked between the demands of army reformers and Indian nation- 
alists, and the rearguard action being fought by traditionalists within the Indian 
Army who were backed by treasury officials suspicious of any attempts at in- 
creasing mulitary expenditure. Similar themes can be tracked through Partha Sarathi 
Gupta’s essay on Indianisation between the two World Wars, which does an excel- 
lent job in leading readers through the convolutions of colonial decision-making 
and reminds us that ‘the symptom of colonial hubris—racial prejudice—found 
its last refuge ın the minds of those who had to take decisions on Indianziation’ 
(p. 231). Sadly, Gupta passed away before this volume appeared. 

Each of these essays adds much to our understanding of the army in late colonial 
India, and collectively they persuasively demonstrate the benefits to be gained 
from the new mihtary history. However, the new military history no longer appears 
to be quite so new; it has become dated and frayed around the edges. The new 
military history helped us to situate armies within their political, social and 
sometimes even their economic contexts (though not often enough 1n the latter 
case), and it has helped to establish a dialogue between military historians, and 
social and political historians. Yet what is often lacking in this so-called new 
military history is a deeper appreciation of the intellectual and cultural context in 
which policies were developed as social practices evolved. Military historians all 
too often complain that they are victim of academic fashion. J do not deny that an 
unfortunate bias does exist against much of their work, but responsibility for that 
lies, at least partly, with military historians themse:ves who have failed to extend 
their research in ways that could engage with other historians, and consequently 
they have missed some wonderful opportunities. While historians ought not to be 
expected to follow every fad and fashion within the profession (for there is much 
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more for us to learn about the fundamentals of the Indian army—in peace as well 
as ın war), much could be gleaned were military historians to consider the extent 
to which the military informed and was in tum informed by wider questions of 
culture and identity. In this volume, identity was singled out as a major theme, 
and while a number of these essays helped to illuminate the army’s role in 
fashioning the collective identity of the groups from which it sought recruits (Sikhs, 
Punjabi Muslims, Rayputs, etc.), other opportunities were missed For example, 
marual qualites were often measured in gendered terms, and gender and sexuality 
come to be integral elements within efforts at differentiating between racial, ethnic 
and status groups. Consequently, the army was a crucial arena for the production 
and reproduction of sexual and gender idenues and boundaries, as well as racial 
and caste categonsations. Closer analysis of the ways ın which the army enabled 
a complex interplay of gender, sexuality, race and caste/status would open up 
further avenues for closer collaboration between the new military history and 
what 1s coming to be called the new umpenal military history. It may also open up 
new insights into the post-independence histories of military in the Raj’s succes- 
sor states. 


Douglas M. Peers 
University of Calgary 


CHANNA WICKREMESEKERA, ‘Best Black Troops in the World’: British Perceptions 
and the Making of the Sepoy, 1 746-1805, New Delhi, Manohar, 2002, pp. 212. 


Recent scholarship following the ‘New Military History’ approach has tumed 
away from the old ‘Blood and Glory’ narratives of wars in order to consider the 
social, cultural and economic roles of India’s armies. Wickremesekera contributes 
significantly to this new approach by analysing the origins and late eighteenth- 
century development of English East India Company sepoy armies in all three 
Presidencies. He argues that Britons used Indian sepoys only in secondary roles 
because of British perceptions (based, at least ın part, on what he presents as valid 
evidence) that India’s military culture was inherently inferior. Later, during the 
nineteenth century (which has been much more extensively studied), such percep- 
tions contnbuted to Bntish Onentalism and biologically-determined racism against 
Indian sepoys, and Indians generally. In this focus on British attitudes, Wickreme- 
sekera admittedly relies on secondary publications to compensate for the ‘lack of 
Indian voices’ (p. 31) mn his chosen British sources and hence ın his discussion of 
Indian versus European soldiering. 

Particularly important works of New Military History covering the same time 
period as Wickremesekera include Seema Alavi, The Sepoys and the Company: 
Tradition and Transition in Northern India, 1770-1830 (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1995) and Dirk H.A. Kolff, Naukar, Rajput, and Sepoy: The Ethnohistory 
of the Military Labour Market in Hindustan, 1450-1850 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
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University Press, 1990). Wickremesekera draws heavily on these works but distin- 
gushes his book by particularly focusing on how Bntons regarded Indian soldiers. 
He also consistently highlights the issues of recruitment, training, organisation 
and deployment. 

Wickremesekera begins by contrasting the pre-colonial military culture of India 
with the ‘revolution’ in warfare that occurred in Europe over the sixteenth to 
early eighteenth centuries. He argues that most Indian rulers continued to hire— 
often on a short-term basis—‘war bands’ (p. 34) made up of motley soldiers who 
emphasised individual martial skills and personal loyalty to their recruiter and 
immediate paymaster, but limited commitment to the state. Traditional Indian ar- 
mies were often cumbersome to the point of ineffectuality, and soldiers and units 
frequently functioned autonomously or at cross-purposes. In sharp distinction, in 
Europe over this penod, tactics ‘had undergone a radical transformation’ (p. 55) 
because European states organised highly-disciplined, ‘efficient, professional’ 
armies (p. 62) with tigid chains of command and standardised weaponry. Even 
those insightful Indian rulers who, during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centunes, adopted some aspects of these European military innovations (like 
standardised weaponry and uniforms, and hiring European mercenary officers 
and drill-masters), failed to institutionalise the disciplined command hierarchy 
and loyal officer corps necessary to make good use of them. Wickremesekera, 
however, says little about the mcreasingly studied economic changes brought 
about by the burgeoning world-wide colonial system that enabled the East India 
Company, but not even entrepreneurial Indian rulers, to sustain the vast cost of 
these standing sepoy armies Nor does he consider the lessons, for example about 
the rapid supply of armies in the field, that Europeans, like the future Duke of 
Wellington, learned from Indian rulers like Tipu Sultan. Overall, Wickremesekera 
argues that the Indian and the European military cultures were in fact ‘fundamen- 
tally different’ (p. 66) and remained so; yet he also argues that British perceptions 
of difference were what really mattered. 

As Wickremesekera’s careful research demonstrates, the British recognised and 
reinforced existing differences in European versus Indian military cultures. British 
commanders gradually worked out mainly subordinate, supporting roles for sepoys 
through a ‘Division of Labour’ (p. 154) within the East India Company’s armies. 
The Company deployed sepoys primarily to enforce revenue demands: fighting 
against the Indian levies and retainers of zamindars, but not against European 
troops. In contrast, European troops took on more vital battlefield functions like 
frontal assaults against fortresses or massed troops. To prove his point, Wickreme- 
sekera analyses six crucial ‘Big Battles’ (pp. 135-54) and the composition of 13 
‘Storming Parties’ (Appendix) to show that British commanders relied centrally 
on European troops, not sepoys, for the key combat functions in India. This meant 
that European troops received much higher battlefield casualty rates but also con- 
firmed, as well as reflected, European presuppositions that Indian troops were 
inherently inferior in aggression and reliability. Such British policies about the 
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deployment of sepoys mainly in supportive roles then produced outcomes that 
the British saw as confirming their beliefs that, even whea highly tramed in Euro- 
pean drill, sepoys could only become better ‘Black Troops’ and never equal Euro- 
peans as soldiers. 

While Wickremesekera emphasises European perceptions, he differentiates um- 
self somewhat from scholars of Orientalism (including Edward Said and Ronald 
Inden) who stressed how Europeans constructed Indian difference based on 
European-centred cultural concerns. For Wickremesekera, there were ‘genuine 
differences’ (p. 183) between the two military cultures. Further, while Wickreme- 
sekera also invokes scholars who highlight dialogue, continuities and collaboration 
between Indians and Britons (including Irschick and C.A. Bayly), he himself 
mainly emphasises British attitudes, with few direct Indian voices. For example, 
he measures the essential desires of Indian sepoys by the issues they mutinied 
over (as interpreted by the British): religion and pay. He further follows his British 
sources 1n asserting that Indian sepoys had a ‘lack of concem’ about corporal 
punishment, ‘casual violence’, and other mistreatment by their British officers, 
since they were traditionally used to such ill-usage (p. 165). Wickremesekera’s 
work thus stands as a complement to the small but growing body of evidence 
about Indian voices and perceptions, including first-hand accounts by Indian 
soldiers and rulers during this period. He also seeks to strike a balance between 
British constructions of India and the realities on the ground there. 

In this revised doctoral thesis (Monash University, 1998), Wickremesekera uses 
his extensive archival research into British records and papers to build his own 
argument about how the British believed that they were creating and using Indian 
sepoys. He supports his analysis with five plans of combat manoeuvres and six 
illustrations of sepoys and battles. In sum, this clearly organised and well-written 
and researched study should be read carefully and productively by scholars and 
laypeople interested ın New Military History or the Indian transition to colomalism 
generally. 


Michael H. Fisher 
History Department 
Oberlin College, U.S.A. 


PARTHA CHATTERJEE and ANJAN GHOSH, eds, History and the Present, Delhi, Perman- 
ent Black, 2002, pp. 273. 


The infusing of history with anthropology and vice versa has had a bizarre de- 
nouement Neglected for long by all but a very few, in recent years not only ac- 
claimed but studied, it seemed that it had at last received its due as a contribution 
to the study of both past and present. That appearance is premature; for, 1n the 
past few years, ıt has been made into a battleground for exegetes. Historians and 
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anthropologists have each transformed into cultural critics, and cultural critics 
into closet 1deologues, each declaring that either the past has been misunderstood 
or that the present would have to be reconfigured. 

The essays included ın History and the Present are at some remove from this 
tradition, although, ın general terms, it 1s not just a historian’s or an anthropologist’s 
claim to cultural authority that 1s foregrounded. it 1s the professionally validated 
command of a specialised discipline that is in focus As Partha Chatterjee, in his 
expansive editorial introduction, ruminates—off Carr's 1961 lectures What is His- 
tory?—the lectures, even as they enabled the production of a new history, also 
‘sowed the seeds of its emerging crisis’; that indeed the lectures as the framing 
principles of a historiographical practice ‘now belong to our past’ and that the at- 
tempt therefore can (or ought to) be ‘some of the intriguing, but nevertheless 1n- 
eluctable, features of the relation between history and the present’. Interestingly, 
not all the contributors are keen to fashion their objects strictly ın this image. To 
be sure, the objects fashioned include an impressive array such as (to follow the 
sequencing of the book’s chapters) history of Mushm conquest and possibilities 
for non-sectarian histories of sectarian conflict (Shahid Amun); deification of a 
white man in south India and the plot summaries within which the practice can be 
and has been captured (Sundar Kaali); twentieth-century career of an ancient art 
object, the Didarganj Yakshi, and the aura that comes to surround it (Tapatı Guha- 
Thakurta); the case of Tnpura and the narrated histories of 1ts monarchy as played 
out in nineteenth-and twentieth-century Bengali-language histories (Indrani 
Chatterjee); village-settlement stories in Bastar which, far from disputing state 
history, were arguments about the foundations of villages by migrating ancestors 
(Nandini Sundar); testimonies and peasant memories of agrarian change in Nasser’s 
Egypt (Reem Saad); the sharply individuated recollections of collective violence 
between Hindus and Muslims in urban slums of Mumbai (Deepak Mehta); and the 
weaving together as indeed the disintrication of Santal narratives from Bengali 
historical narratives of the Santal past (Prathama Banerjee). Yet each of these 
neither eschew a combative spirit of enthnography or historiography, nor entirely 
deny the mantle of cultural authonty. In fact, the contributions translate into a 
whole new analytic of the popular that the volume would have us consider in 
comune to terms with ‘the present’. What is going on? 

This adversarial approach has a lot gomg for it, 1 guess, but it can also distract 
and provoke pointless controversy. To be more precise, while the contributions 
entail forays far ahead of the point that, for instance. Partha Chatterjee makes, 
namely that the redefinition of the grounds of discipline be attempted by 
incorporating ‘within itself an appropriate analytic of the popular’, they have 
secured very little further territory. Shahid Amin, from one end of the spectrum, 
makes a faltering yet bold venture into ‘medieval India’—the telling of the story 
of the Muslim conquest of north India—and I think it 1s a remarkably fecund sug- 
gestion to maintain, as Amin does, that ‘an exclusive focus on the syncretism of 
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[popular] cults, without taking on board the narrative refashionings of conquest 
that these invariably entail, is to miss out on the creation of India’s vaunted com- 
posite culture as a process’. But we are still struggling with possibulities of this 
non-sectarian representation, which we have not mastered and cannot properly 
evaluate. Again, from another end of the spectrum, Prathama Banerjee’s retelling 
of the Santal rebellion of 1855 crafts a significant temporal Jesson—‘that if the 
present had not succeeded the past, the future to be umagined need not logically 
succeed the present either’, indeed that ‘a future can be attempted even if it seemed 
presently 1mplausible’—and yet there are problems (even deeper ones) here as 
well. The temporal imperative of the Santal hul or rebellion of 1855 can be the 
exceptional imperative of the politics of Hindutva, but why—or within what regis- 
ter? Is one legitimate and the other illegitumate? The problems could be highlighted 
for each of the other contributions as well, all accentuated by the fact (as the vol- 
ume does as a whole) of premising what is at stake in the present in recounting 
what happened in the past. Lest it seem that Deepak Mehta’s contribution is 
breaking with this grid, addressing what is at stake in the present in recounting 
what happened in the immediate present—the aftermath of the communal violence 
of December 1992 and January 1993 in Mumbai—the attempt to show ‘how actors 
place violence in language’ hardly answers to our concerns that are normative yet 
historically reflexive. Mehta’s work is deep, and rewards sustained reflection, 
which can discern new aspects and uncover new connections, but is hampered by 
a non-consideration of the extent to which intention tracks responsibilty. I suppose 
this criticism is applicable to ali the anthropologists—Sundar Kalli, Reem Saad 
and Nandini Sundar—contributing to the volume. 

The histonans’ contributon—not only Shahid Amin or Prathama Banerjee, 
but also Indrani Chatterjee and Tapati Guha-Thakurta (and Partha Chatterjee as 
well)}—can be the object of other assessments too. For one, the problematisations 
seem to obtain from within the space of ‘modern history’, and a somewhat restricted 
one at that, encompassing the second half of the nineteenth century. Being them- 
selves modemist, they are simultancously critical of the ‘modernist’ undertows 
of historiographical practice. Clearly, conflicting ideas of modernism and modern- 
ist practice are imphed hy my criticism here, and I am afraid I cannot elaborate 
the point further within the space of this review. One last thought nevertheless. 
The relationship of history to the present can be seen as thoroughly neurotic—or 
surprisingly sane. But if there is to be a consensus on the issue, then I guess we 
could do with an informed discussion of the contents of History and the Present. 
Croce’s dictum that ‘all history is contemporary history’, nevertheless, would re- 
quire to be tumed on its head. 


Sashee] Hegde 
Department of Sociology 
University of Hyderabad 
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Raat Kanta Ray, Exploring Emotional History: Gender, Mentality and Literature 
in the Indian Awakening, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2001, pp. 333. 


Rajat K. Ray has forayed into a comparatively unexplored field—the history of 
emotions—in this book. To be emotional is to be human—and Ray brings this 
elusive concept to centre-stage by claiming that the emotions have as much import- 
ance as the human intellect in shaping the course of socio-cultural hustory. Ray’s 
statement that human emotions spring from sexual desıre—a fundamental human 
drive which drowns any social system ın chaos if not regulated—has been made 
before by psychoanalytical history. 

Ray unfortunately relies primarily on Freud when he conflates the social regu- 
lation of the human sexual urges and the subsequent transubstantiation of this 
basic drive into expressed and unexpressed emotions that may be enunciated, in- 
voluntarily spilled, or explosively ejected in private or public domains. Ray’s ex- 
position on the way in which emotions undergird the two constituting factors at 
the base of all social systems—gender and class—is thonght-provoking. He rightly 
holds that status and power, not just simplistic economic determinism, define 
class as a fundamental category. From the complex variations of class interlocking 
with caste across the Indian subcontinent, Ray detaches the region-specific social 
hierarchy prevalent in Bengal and attempts to locate emotions within this matrix. 
This conjoining of the manner of emotional locution in both public and private 
spaces to the caste structure with its unique ordering of sexual relations, its nego- 
tations with hierarchical power structures, and the creation of space for the sexual 
exploitation of the lower castes by the higher castes, has not been attempted as a 
serious intellectual exercise before this. 

Ray underscores the necessity of examining the mentalities of the inhabitants 
straddling the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, albeit fictional, from within 
their ume-space specificities and 20t from the vantage points occupied by Marxist, 
subaltern or post-modern scholarship. He rather fallaciously insists that the his- 
torian’s duty 1s to accept the ‘writer-critic’ of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
as the sole guide to this reverse time-travel for the retrieval of the world of mental 
emotions. Ironically, he then selectively cites Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Nirupama Devi and Tarashankar Bandopadhyay to support 
his construction of the undertow of emotional realms that impacted socio-cultural 
manifestations in private and ın public. 

His argument certainly 1llumines the manner in which the indigenous social 
structure, rigidly confined by religion and ritual, straitjacketed the behavioural 
pattern of the bhadralok, and especially that of the bhadramahila, and repressed 
desire by providing limited legitimate outlets for its expression. The social ban on 
the public appearances of women, on their education, on widow-remarriage, em- 
phasis on the desirability of pre-puberty marnage for gurls, marital chastity and 
wifely devotion, together with the strict social supervision of man-woman relation- 
ships ın the joint-family structure of the upper castes, allowed little space for 
individual desires. Ray, however, sidesteps the issue of role conflicts which tore 
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women apart with agonised self-questioning and instead identifies the embedded 
Indian tradition that conjoined the pre-colomal literature to the new literary forms 
in colonial Bengal. Bengali literary imagination conjured up, through the influence 
of the Western romantic prose and poetry forms, fictional men and women who 
unconsciously played out scripts that were also social codes. 

The theoretical complementanty of the Purusha-Praknti dyad, as opposed to 
the counterpositioning of gender equations in the Victorian patriarchal structure, 
gave rise to further tensions ın the colonial period. Ray ignores these perceptible 
tensions and banishes all understandings of power to the realm of the emotions, 
closing inquines directed toward the social cognition of power/powerlessness. 
Instead, he selects conventional sentimentality like Tagore’s The Sand-grain in 
the Eye (Chokher Bali) over his more biting novels and short stories. He also 
deadens Saratchandra’s The Characterless (Charitraheen) by deleting the su- 
premely rational Kironmoyce’s insanity under emotional stress. 

Ray’s focus on the commonality of emotional themes, seamlessly weaving the 
colonial period to the pre-colonial mental terrain, leads him to conclude convin- 
cingly that the sudden precocious intellectual development, aeons ahead of the 
social actuality, was the root of the romantic upsurge in Bengali fiction. This cul- 
tural expression, however, remained indigenous, even uniquely Bengali, as it 
adhered to the bhakti tradition that soared above all embodiedness ın transcendental 
love. The emotional world of mana-abhimana and biraha, found especially within 
the Radha-Knishna myths, also escaped the bodily confines into some divine strato- 
sphere where spiritual union became possible. Bankimchandra, Tagore, Sarat- 
chandra Chattopadhyay and many others solved ın their more conventional novels 
the vexing question of the legality/illegality of widow-remarnage ın this open- 
ended terrain of supra-human love. Ray correctly argues that this was the innov- 
ativeness of the Bengal Renaissance, which was far from being a mere imitation 
of Western literature. However, he overstretches the point when he draws out the 
Indian understanding of mana in Nirupama Devi’s Didi, and concludes—‘Didi 
could not have been written in another society’. 

Insightful statements, where the idea of romantic love was superumposed on 
the pre-colonial-colonial emotional continuum, disturbing established family 
relationships and gender equations, mark the moment of change: ‘when desire is 
forced to substitute for its satisfaction the celebration of the longing itself, eros 
makes a critical transition from the sensual to the romantic’. In this niche created 
by a famished imagination came a host of known and unknown writers, both 
male and female. 

The second argument, laying down the embeddedness of the caste structure 1n 
the land, and its analogous exploitative and predatory power structures—social, 
economic, sexual—shows how such convergences produced different emotional 
patterns between the bhadralok and the chotalog. These, together with the impure- 
pure polarisation so rigidly practised in rural Bengal, the freer sexual mores of 
the lower-caste women as compared with their upper-caste counterparts, had in- 
scribed different behavioural and emotional patterns on the social codes of these 
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two fundamental social categories. Unfortunately, Ray’s exclusive reliance on 
Tarashankar Bandopadhyay’s depiction of the complex inter-connectivity between 
land, labour and status in rural Bengal automatically puts a brake on his attempt 
to reveal a wider theme of emotional patterns characterising the bhadralok and 
the chotalog. 

So speculative a set of investigations based on purely literary sources cannot 
fall into neat formulations. Ray, emerging more as a perspicacious literary critic 
than a conventional historian, seeks to ground his critical approach within a se- 
lective choice of texts, which leaves a suspicion that different texts would have 
hampered the free flow of his main argument: that nineteenth-century Bengali 
literature, though recast in a different mould, had thematic and emotional con- 
tinutties with its pre-colonial past. Few will dispute the indigenous twist to the 
fiction erupting m colonial Bengal. Some will agree to the existence of an emotional 
world constantly mediated by complex social relations that were daily besieged 
by new ideas of individuality, equality and romantic love. Many may disapprove 
of such a representational and partial analysis (even though raising important 
questions about identity and the nature of emotional autonomy in the nineteenth 
century), being dubbed as ‘emotional history’. 


Anindita Mukhopadhyay 
University of Hyderabad 


Kirt K. Suan, The Problem of Identity: Women in Early Indian Inscriptions, 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001, pp. 194. 


This work purports to ‘offer an alternative paradigm for the history of women in 
early India in response to pleas made by some women historians to break away 
from the Altekarian tradition that originated in colonial times but has continued 
to influence post-colonial historiography on women’ (p. vii). In seeking to achieve 
this objective, the work nghtly situates itself in a broad historiographic and meth- 
odological context. The long ‘Prologue’ (Chapter 1) is devoted to details of these. 
For instance, it is underlined that while the approach in ‘traditional historiography’ 
is ‘textual’, this work has an ‘epigraphic approach’. Apparently, the justification 
for adopting this approach is the recurring contention that ‘the literary source 
offers an idealized picture whereas the epigraphic records represent the reality 
fashioned by the ideal as well as the actual’ (p. 85). Shah, however, is not unaware 
that so far as early India is concerned, epigraphy, too, is a ‘sort of riddle .. . con- 
cealing much more than clarifying’ (p. 81). 

The chronological parameters of the study (fourth century Bc to circa aD fourth 
century) are based on the ‘content as well as form of the source material’. Factors 
that seem to be influencing the choice of the lower limit of the period are: (i) ‘a 
prominent category of women (Buddhist nuns) suddenly stops figuring in 
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inscriptions’; (i/) ‘attribute of metronymucs . . . goes out of vogue’, (ii) consequent 
upon the ‘birth of conventional Brahmanical form’ ın the fourth century of the 
Christian era, the identity of women ın epigraphic records thereafter acquires a 
‘stereotypical character’—figuring merely as wives and mothers of the reigning 
kings; and (iv) the pre-fourth century practice of women retaining their paternal 
gotra ‘gives place to gotrdintara (change of gotra) from about the fifth century AD 
onwards’ (pp. 21-22). 

A little over 200 inscriptions have been cited in the monograph and bulk of 
these come from Sanchi, Bharhut, Mathura, Nasik, Kanheri and Nagarjunikonda. 
Though a special case has been made for allusions to women in north-western 
India at several places, very few inscriptions from the region have actually been 
invoked. Four major chapters (2-5) of the work are devoted to establishing 
women’s identities with references to ‘Royal’, ‘Familial’, ‘Religious’ and ‘Profes- 
sional’ attributes. In cases of more than one atribute to describe a woman, ordering 
of these attributes (we would have preferred the word sequence rather than ‘chron- 
ology’ used by Shah in all such cases) has been considered to be not without pur- 
pose. Are these attributes really as exclusive as they are made out to be? There are 
indeed many cases of overlaps. 

Shah has boldly gone beyond the well-established practice òf naming inscrip- 
tions. Instead of the conventional way of doing that with reference to the place of 
its discovery and the name of the concerned king, he has replaced king’s name 
with that of the woman who figures prominently in the record Thus, the nomen- 
clature ‘Nasik Cave Inscription of [évarasena’ has been rechristened as ‘Nasik 
Cave Inscription of Visnudatt&’. The justifications offered include not only the 
raison d’etre of the monograph, viz., ‘women’s history’, but also the author’s 
conviction, that is, ‘the tradition of naming epigraphic records only in royal and 
political terms needs to be changed in the context of constructing “history from 
below” (p. 29). Occasionally, however, this new-found enthusiasm has caused 
some irritation as well, without making any substantive change ın our perspective 
on the sensitive gender issues. As, for instance, redesignating the famous ‘Queen’s 
Pillar Edict’ (of emperor ASoka Maurya’s queen) as ‘Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Queen Käruvākī (p. 32). 

Some of the mayor conclusions of Shah’s exhaustive study may be identified 
as: (i) epigraphy providing real/actual examples of variations and deviations from 
theoretical norms; (ii) ‘the subordination of nuns to monks appears more theoretical 
than real’; (i ‘Brahmanism did not permit women to opt out of famuly life’; (sv) 
‘the utter absence of nuns in the north-western epigraphy has to be attributed to 
the hold of patriarchy—permission in theory (in this case Buddha opening gates 
of the samgha for women) became permussion 1n practice only when the society 
accepted the theory’; (v) ‘the relation between the real and the ideal ın Jaina so- 
ciety 1s radically different’ from that of the Buddhist and Brahmanical practices— 
‘the patriarchal prescription of constituting the female identity (as daughter, 
daughter-in-law, wife and mother) has been observed more by Jaina women than 
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those from the two other religious groups’; (vi) ‘women from royal and feudal 
families have normally figured in a familial framework’ (p. 180); (vii) ‘Outside 
royal feudal families, women have mostly figured in a famıhal framework’ [sic] 
(p. 180) [how 1s this different from the preceding formulation?]; (viii) ‘the 
commodity concept of woman 1s reflected in the practice of polygamy prevalent 
in the royal families’ —illustrated ın ‘queenly hierarchy’ seen in inscriptions; (ix) 
‘attribute of wifely status was the most popular among those from famulial frame- 
work’, and (x) apropos professional attributes of idenuty, ‘professional woman 
of the past, like her modern counterpart, preferred to figure in an attribute of of- 
ficial status rather than that of familial status’. 

In his zest to place intensive combing of inscriptions on the agenda of gender 
studies, Shah has been somewhat unfair to literary sources. Apparently his assump- 
tion 1s that these always constituted normative and theoretical texts whereas the 
epigraphs enable one to undertake forays into the world of the ‘real’. And this is 
notwithstanding the realisation that inscriptions only offer ‘small and faint’ elem- 
ents of ‘self-articulation’ of women (p. 12). Haven’t the existing studies, though 
still in their infancy, shown that careful rereading of literary texts does open up 
meaningful vistas for constructing women’s identity? Amongst Shah’s several 
conclusions, one is about women disregarding ‘patriarchal norms in constituting 
their identity’ in north-western India (p. 175). An almost similar conclusion has 
been indicated ın a recent study of the Mahabharata (Shalini Shah, ‘Gender and 
Sexuality in Ancient Punjab: A Case Study of the Karna Parva in the Maha- 
bharata’, in Aparna Basu and Anup Taneja, eds, Breaking Out of Invisibility: 
Women in Indian History, Indian Council of Historical Research, New Delhi, 
2002, pp. 24-42). Further, citing ‘norms’ of a Brahmanical text (Manusmrti) to 
show deviations in Buddhist inscriptions from Nagarjunikonda (p. 173) seems 
incongruous. Incidentally, while the bulk of the inscriptions cited are Buddhist, 
only one Buddhist (out of 11; of the remaining, nine are Brahmanical and one 
Jaina) text figures in the bibliography. We also missed two important epigraphic 
studies in the bibliography, viz., Klaus L. Janert, ed., Heinrich Luder’s Mathura 
Inscriptions and Shobhana Gokhale’s Kanheri Inscriptions. 

Notwithstanding the unprint of the renowned publisher, the monograph could 
have done with better copy-editing. References to ‘chronology of attributes’ are 
quite repetitive (even in Chapter 7); use of diacritics in ‘Brahmanical’ is not neces- 
sary, while in other cases these have either been used incorrectly (for example, 
Satavahanas, p. xv; and samskāra, p. 190), or not used at all (ın Vishnu, p. xvi and 
Kautilya, p. 190); Mehendale has been wrongly spelt as Mehedale (pp. 31 and 
185). Isn’t the use of ‘donatrix’ (p. 34) somewhat dated? After all, we have given 
up ‘authoress’. 

On the whole, the monograph is pioneering, incisive and fascinating. It consti- 
tutes a major stride in the construction of women’s identities in early India. 


K.M. Shrimali 
Professor of History, University of Delhi 
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KrisHNa Kumar, Prejudice and Pride: School Histories of the Freedom Struggle 
in India and Pakistan, New Delhi: Viking, Penguin India, Rs 395. 


This 1s a book about history teaching. It examines several school textbooks from 
India and Pakistan that deal with the freedom struggles in these countries for a 
purpose: to understand how they remember their not-so~distant and shared past, 
and the manner in which they bequeath that memory to their young. Krishna 
Kumar’s careful and incisive analysis of these school books demonstrates how 
their discursive coordinates are, ın fact, determined by the imperatives of nation- 
building and good citizenship. Stories are told or not told, elaborated or para- 
phrased, made mute or eloquent to produce narratives that instil in the young a 
measure of patriotic pride and loyalty. 

In the textbook world, the agents of history are not men and women, who act at 
the behest of circumstances which are given to them and which they actively try 
to transform. Rather, they constitute a veritable pantheon that the child is expected 
to automatically venerate and emulate. The past, in this reckoning of time, exists 
chiefly as exemplum—it is a morality tale that can only be understood in stark 
oppositional terms: nationalist/(imperial) loyalist, Hindu/Muslim, secular/ 
communal. History itself is an adventure story, episodic in the main, and dramatic, 
in what are clearly its climactic moments—August 1942, Direct Action day.... 

Why has history teaching in both countries assumed this allegorical form? 

For one, this has to do with how education is conceived in either—a learning 
and committing to memory, sets of facts that encapsulate, rather than explicate 
and interpret meaning. Textbooks are central to this enterprise and the history 
textbook, like its counterparts, exists only for this purpose—to demand a knowing 
that is enumerative and formal. 

Second, the history textbook is conceived as a storehouse of knowledge about ° 
the past, about the ‘great men’ of those times and their vision, which childrea 
have to learn, imbibe, as it were—never mind that this vision was seldom unified 
or synchronic in the manner that textbooks would have us believe. As Krishna 
Kumar argues, the past has to be made available to the present in a seamless sort 
of way, so that in both nations it remains a promise to be continuously reaffirmed, 
fulfilled and anticipated. For India, the past—of the freedom struggle—continues 
into the present as a reminder of the modern moment, that has to be nurtured and 
carried forward in and through the enterprise of nation-building. For Pakistan, 
this self-same past is a moment in an inexorable destiny that will carry its subjects 
into the future of an Islamic homeland. Thus, ‘The story of freedom taught to 
children in India and Pakistan acquires, at a number of junctures, a vocal sense of 
uninterrupted continuity of the present with the past’ (pp. 82-83). 

Third, for either, the past as well as the present are hopelessly entangled. For 
India, self-consciously pluralist and secular, Pakistan is a historical aberration. 
For Pakistan, defensively Islamic, India is a dark Hindu shadow that has unfairly 
swallowed Kashmir and now threatens its very existence as a nation. Thus, history 
teaching is necessarily implicated in this politics of ‘othering’ that marks the 
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present—the past, as it appears in the textbooks of both countnes has to suppress 
or deny the validity of a point of view that hints at the possibility of a shared 
culture and history, deny even facts which tluminate it. To achieve this amazing 
amnesia, history textbooks rely on what Krishna Kumar calls ‘memory posters’, 
which constellate moments from various contexts and times to create a sense of 
movement ın time that answers to achieved ideological positions Thus, in the 
Indian narratives, the Muslim League 1s not viewed as a historical actor of signi- 
ficance and 1s only hastened into attention on the eve of Partition, as if to account 
for the embarrassing interruption of Indian nationalism’s grand secular march 
into freedom. The League’s founding moment, as well as its subsequent incar- 
nations, are made to slide into each other, fashioned to fit each other, so to speak. 
In Pakistani texts, the political and historical emergence of the demand for Pakistan 
is prised apart from 1ts constitutive contexts and aligned to ideologies and utter- 
ances from other times and places. On the other hand, the 1930s 1s marked out as 
the era that saw the maturing of an ineffable destiny—Pakistan 1s thus an expression 
of a ‘predestined, stepwise revelation’ as well as a reality that emerged clear and 
iridescent ‘only during the tıme spent on hard political effort . . (pp. 85-86). 

Krishna Kumar shows, with a wealth of detail, how textbooks in both countries 
work. He posits three measures to mark what he calls the ‘freedom narrative’ — 
the politics of mention, pacing and the sense of an ending. 

The first refers to how history textbooks in both countries choose or do not 
choose to represent events. He argues that these decisions are not simple—that is, 
India does not choose to demonise what Pakistan holds sacred, and neither does 
the converse happen. Instead, facts are chosen to illustrate the distinctive turn of 
the narrative that each nation favours at crucial moments 1n the freedom plot. 
Thus, in Pakistanı books, Jinnah’s opposition to the Partition of Bengal and Khilafat 
noiselessly drop out of the story. In India, the Moplah revolt, Gandhi’s Wardha 
plan, the Poona Pact and several other episodes that cannot be tagged onto the 
story of the Indian National Congress’ triumphant movement forward in time are 
ignored. p 

Episodes are summarised and elaborated ın complex ways in both sets of books. 
The Pakistani books dwell in great detail on the late 1930s—since this was the 
period during which the Muslim League’s steady disenchantment with the Con- 
gress and a shared future grew and acquired a nationalist form. Indian textbooks 
on the contrary rush through the events of this significant decade, often com- 
pressing several events into one, or moving from one brief description to the 
next. The widening communal divide of these years, observes Krishna Kumar, is 
registered in great detail in the Pakistani texts, and, tight-lipped in its formal 
secularism. the Indian textbook refuses to bear witness to this important 
development. 

Pertunently, textbook writers are not the only ones to skip hurriedly over the 
1930s. Professional historians, observes Knshna Kumar, who deem themselves 
progressive, also appear reluctant to address the alienation of this decade, and 
instead, in the interests of an abstract Hindu-Muslim unity, prefer to talk of the 
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shared cultures of the Indian Middle Ages. This reluctance to accept the fact of 
alienation and separation of communities, which began as early as the nineteenth 
century, is clearly indicative of the hold of ideology on the historian’s craft— 
determined in their adherence to secular humanism, liberal and left historians 
refuse to heed such contrary facts as there are and which are amply recorded. 

Pacing—or the rhythm to which the historical tale is set—in the textbooks of 
both countries is problematic. The tale in both instances 1s a fast-paced one and 
children are expected to read on and on, breathlessly. In the event they stumble 
from event to event, often missing entire decades, and retain the past chiefly as a 
role-call of events and personalities Connections between events or between events 
and ideas are not made for the child, and besides, are not considered important. In 
any case, history is inevitably, as it were, administrative and political history, 
great leaders are directly responsible for whatever happens in their name, the 
mass of the people often fade in and fade out of the story, passive and amorphous, 
no attempt is ever made to link up ideas with structures, economics with culture, 
technology with pohtics.... 

Lastly, the textbooks of both countnes are driven in their stories by the different 
ending they visualise to the story of freedom. For India, the achievement of freedom 
is the end towards which the tale hurries forward, whereas, for Pakistan, it is the 
shape of that freedom which directs the narrative. Indian textbooks end with the 
freedom struggle, and barely dwell over Partition. They register a partial victory— 
and an aftertaste of loss. Pakistani books record a sense of relief at having finally 
fled from Hindu India, and express an anticipation of a move into a national fu- 
ture, that promises to be exciting. These endings exert a backward pressure on the 
story, so to speak, so that all that happens earlier is made to fit ın with what finally 
transpired. Krishna Kumar sees in this kind of a vision, a travesty of the historian’s 
craft. He notes that since the end is known, it is tempting to read it backwards into 
time, but the historian has to savour the time for what ıt is and not get submerged 
In it 

Applying these three measures, Krishna Kumar submits the freedom story, as 
told in various textbooks, to a detailed analysis. He begins with 1857 and goes on 
to examine various segments of tıme thereafter until 1947. He points to how each 
of these time segments is recorded in the textbooks and reads both omissions and 
inclusions as symptomatic of larger national anxieties. Importantly, the choice or 
omission of an event cheats the child of an opportunity to know a situation in all 
its complexity. In fact, this is a recurring theme in the book—the manner in which 
history textbooks conceive of and interpellate the intended child reader. Children 
are not deemed worthy of complex narratives, it is assumed that they cannot hold 
several perspectives on a single event together, and it is widely believed that they 
must be spared the truth, if it is horrific—an argument that is used to gloss over 
events such as Partition. ; 

Thuis part of Krishna Kumar’s text is replete with close readings and I shall re- 
strict myself to commenting on just one of them—the manner in which he annotates 
the silence in Indian textbooks on Gandhi’s Wardha education scheme, and the 
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eloquence with which Pakistani books talk about it. His analysis is both provocative 
and brilliant in this instance, and may be seen as a fit instance of his method in 
this book. Elsewhere he goes on to compare and contrast the way in which the text- 
books from either country deal or do not deal with events we know to be crucial. 
The communal riots of the 1920s receive short shrift in both narratives, Gandhi is 
a shadow of the Mahatma that he was, in Pakistani texts, whereas in Indian ones, 
crucial differences of opinion that arose from time to time between Jinnah and 
the Congress are not accorded importance. Quit India is overshadowed by the 
Pakistan resolution in Pakistan texts, while in India, the complexity of this cam- 
paign 1s lost m the drama that 1s built around it. 

Krishna Kumar ends his task with reflections on random essays on the freedom 
movement and Partition that he asked students from either country to write— 
considering the ambiguities in their responses, and the fact that several opinions 
fall ın between the cracks of a dull and opaque textbook culture, one may say, he 
implies, that children sùrvive what they learn and go on to think for themselves. 
This, to him, is indicative of the vitality of school as a place to learn and he ends 
by pleading for a more creative and enabling teaching and learning of history— 
and one that can be undertaken by thoughtful teachers on either side of the border. 

As a description of history teaching, this book is very significant. The questions 
it raises are of a different order, from what we have come to expect from liberal 
historians. Krishna Kumar tellingly notes that it is not that the NCERT books— 
from the 1960s onwards, until recently—are not secular and humanist but they 
are not sensitive to the child reader, or responsive to learning needs. ‘Even if the 
ideology upheld by the designers of this content is that of secular rationality, the 
content itself cannot encourage rational inquiry because it does not let children 
see the different dimensions of a historical happening.’ Second, the textbooks do 
not realise that to know the past in its own time, children ought to arrive at a stage 
of learning that makes it possible and easy for them to do so. For unlike a mech- 
anical object, history cannot be known through mere touch and taking a thing 
apart. It has to be told, narrated by someone who has been there before, through 
study, research, and so on. And the narration can never be a certain one. To get 
children to appreciate this is a formidable task, but one which the historian cannot 
Tun away from. 

This excellent book, though, suffers on two counts: one, it assumes that the 
sense of India, which guides textbook writers as well as common perceptions is 
almost entirely linked to Pakistan. This may indeed be true with respect to official 
constructions of memory. But India, as a nation, is linked to other coordinates, 
conjures up other images elsewhere—in Tamil Nadu, for example, the idea of 
India was continuously threatened, for the period we are concerned with, by the 
felt certainties of Dravidian and Tamil nationalism. Pakistan, to the ideologues of 
the latter, was a creative option, Jinnah was an ally, for different reasons, and at 
different times, of both Dr Ambedkar and E.V. Ramasamy Periyar. Second, history 
textbooks, in India at least, limit the story of the freedom struggle to the plains of 
northern India and Bengal. Krishna Kumar does agree that regional variations of 
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the story seldom appear in the books, but there is a more important omission. The 
freedom story is told in such a manner that ıt fixes itself as the master narrative— 
as a result, several other tales, of anti-caste radicalism, the rise of the left, the 
transformations in tribal worlds, exist only as addenda, never as tales that share a 
coeval status with the story of freedom. 

One hopes that debates on history ın this country move beyond stating politically 
correct truisms or politically provocative half-truths and move on to discussing 
the historian’s craft and the teaching of history. 


V. Geetha 
Editorial Director, Tara Publishing 
Chennai 


GYAN PRAKASH, Another Reason: Science and the Imagination of Modern India, 
Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2000, pp. 304. 


‘One gets an acute sense of nationalism’s reach, as one sees how it appropriated 
the past, the popular and elite traditions, and a range of intellectual contexts to 
bring them under-the authority of the nation.’ It is with a haunting sense of famil- 
larity that I read Gyan Prakash’s book about a period in Indian history that seems 
far away, a distant era when the British colonised India. The emergence of 
nationalism evoked a certain rhetoric about the past. Indeed the theme of reclaiming 
an oppressed and suppressed glorious Hindu past from the ravages of the marauding 
invaders continues to haunt the newspapers: about Godhra, Ramjanmabhoomi, 
Babri masjid, school curricula, legal codes, etc. We have witnessed the celebration 
of Hindu and Vedic sciences with the inclusion of Astrology as a science in schools 
and colleges, of Sanskrit in the engineering curriculum, and the reinterpretation 
and rewriting of Indian history in school and university curricula. Contemporary 
debates are centrally about the nation and its history—whose history? Who gets 
to write it? Who gets to interpret it? 

Gyan Prakash’s book is invaluable in locating and understanding contemporary 
discourses and debates on the nation, nationalism, secularism and science as not 
new or original to contemporary India but rather as old and deeply contentious, 
and contingent, in Indian history. He traces the intricate and intimate relationship 
between science, colonialism and modem India. Spanning over 200 years of Indian 
history—from the early days of British rule to those of independent India—the 
book explores the centrality of sctence in the emerging nationalism against the 
British and ın the unaginations of the founders of modern India. 

Prakash argues that the formation of Western scientific disciplines and imperial- 
ism were simultaneous. The development of these disciplines did not depend on 
Europe’s pre-colomal resources but rather on the course of colonial expansion 
which instantiated Western modemity. In India, British colonial enterprise was 
predicated on a profound and contradictory paradox—to dominate in order to 
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liberate The natives were dark savages yet endowed with the capacity to become 
moder subjects. Science served as an instrument of the empire as well as a symbol 
of liberty, progress and unversal reason. ‘Colonial dominance,’ Prakash writes, 
‘had to operate through the undoing of its founding oppositions’. The British 
began classifying, naming, mapping and ‘staging’ Western science as universal 
knowledge through museums and elaborate national and regional exhibitions. In 
the tradition of Subaltem Studies, Prakash does not present a totahsing modei 
where the dominant colonisers subjugate passive, subjugated subjects. Rather than 
being dazzled into improvement and progress, the subaltern read these stagings 
as curious, miraculous shows, often generating rumours that spread and seized 
the subaltern imagination. 

The civilising mission of the British and its translation into the Indian context 
was never complete but always resisted, transformed and transmutated. Rather 
than give up the power of science to the West, Indian elites began questioning 
how the West could claim to possess universal knowledge. Nationalists lay claim 
to a Hindu past, a reinterpretation of the Vedas that posited Hindu culture as uni- 
versal knowledge. Not only did natonalists believe that the ancient Vedic text 
contained Hindu science, but that this science was lost to ‘unreason’ and ‘supersti- 
tion’ in the course of history. Hindu revivalism through individuals like Dayananda 
Saraswati of the Arya Samaj and the Theosophists, and scholars such as Pandit 
Guru Datta Vidyarthi, Brajendranath Seal, Prafulla Chandra Ray, Srinivasa Murti, 
and J.C. Bose established a Hindu science as a systematic body of knowledge and 
a rigorous and explicit methodology. Hindu science thus nourished the idea of a 
modern Indian nation and produced and legitimated the national subject: Modern 
India. Tragically, this ancient science and Brahmin supremacy was lost to supersti- 
tion, dark Middle Ages and Muslim invasions. 

The book explores the patient and scholarly studies, and the passionate argu- 
ments that Indian intellectuals developed to demonstrate the existence of a Hindu 
science This, Prakash argues, was not nativism, but a carefully formulated propos- 
ition on science’s culturally located authonty. Hindu science was not antithetical 
to Western science, nor was it entirely translatable to the language of Western sci- 
ence. If science had to break from religious dogma in the West, it would have to 
be completely free from religion in India, and indeed more so than in Europe. 
One sees the beginnings of the visions of the founders of India in the last two 
chapters of his book. By creating a science that was uniquely Indian, the founders 
envisioned a modern India without being Western, yet fully compatible with it. 
Thus the immense colonial machinery, the scientific and technological infra- 
structures of the railways, medicine, etc., were embraced by nationalists. In such 
a vision, the transfer of power could easily move from the British to an independent 
India with a different form of governance, but with little ideological shifts or con- 
tradictions. The nation-state was a ‘retum’ of the ancient community and not a 
modern invention. In Nehru’s vision, Indian modernity was its own, located in a 
rich cultural hentage that had evolved over centuries. 
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The book shows the power of the Hindu revivalist movement: the narrative of 
a glorious Hindu past that could be revived into a modern nation was so seductive 
that even secular nationalists embraced 1t. Looking at the events in India today, 
the roots are obvious: the pluralism of India’s founders easily erodes away to a 
majoritarian impulse. In producing a richly textured and nuanced account that 
highlights the contradictions and contestations, Gyan Prakash provides us with a 
critical history of science in India from which we can imagine a new future. It is 
a project that is both timely and urgent. 


Banu Subramaniam 
University of Amherst 
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BUDDHISM IN INDIA 
Challenging Brahmanism and Caste 
GAIL OMVEDT 


As a consequence of the recent activities and utterances of the aggressive forces of 
Hinduism (or Hindutva), the twin Issues of religion and identity are at the forefront of 
social and political discourse In India. This has also led to a growing Interest in Buddhism 
and a reconsideration of the role of Christianity and Islam in India as well as given rise 
to a far-reaching reassessment of the cultural, spiritual and ariistic heritage of the sub- 
continent. 

This fascinating book constitutes a unique exploration of 2,500 years of the 
development of Buddhism, Brahmanism and caste in India, taking Dr Ambedkar’s 
interpretation of Buddhism as its starting point. Gail Omvedt has researched both the 
original sources of the Buddhist canon and recent literature to provide an absorbing 
account of the historical, social, political and philosophical aspects of Buddhism. In 
the process, she discusses a wide range of important issues of current concern, 

Dr Omvedt maintains that the revolutionary audacity of Dalit leaders such as 
Dr Ambedkar, despite their often subversive reinterpretation of the Buddhist tradition, 
is In tune with the basic ethos of onginal Buddhism. Ambedkar found his own middle 
way by avolding both the straightjacket of the Marxist ideological response to 
suppression and the tame reformist initiatives within the fold of Hinduism. Though he 
had predecessors, Ambedkar’s unique contribution was that he mercilessly moulded 
Buddha’s serene message Into a manifesto for a social and political revolution in the 
hand’s of the Dalits. Moreover, since there has always been a struggle for hegemony 
between competing religious systems, the author argues that given the ascendant 
position of Buddhism from the 4th century BC to the 6th century AD, ancient India 
should actually be described as ‘Buddhist India’ and not ‘Hindu India’. 
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\ A FOR)PUBLISHED SOURCES the folfowirig examples illustrate the style to be — - 
. followed: Ta ie Wy 83 a i Pa 
On first reference: i SS yo. TN R 
„7 (a) Books Pe rea A A ae, 
} Bruce ara The Origins of Western Economic Domunance in the Middle East \ 
A , Mercantilism and the Işlgmic-Economy in Aleppo, 160ġ¢-1750, New York, 1988, R 
; pp 123-28. (Note Publishers’ names arc not to be cited ) 
. (b) Edited Volumes ` i ` 
! CW Troll, ed-, Muslim Shrines in India Their Character, History and Significance, 
Delhi, 1989 6S i J E . E, 


(c) ‘Articles in Journals> i : yy - 
Gavin Hambly, ‘A Note on the Trade in Eunyichs in Mughal Bengal’, Journal of the 
Amertcan Oriental Societ (hereafter JAOS), Vol '94(1), 1974, pp 125-29 (Note As 
eae ` qJlustrated in this example, the names of journals need be cited in full only on first ee 
a occurrence In all subsequent references to articles from the same journal, only the 
. ‘ mitials onknown short forms of the journals are.to be used-) : 
(d) Articles ın Edited Volumes. i } A nas P55 
: _ Peter Gaeffke, ‘Alexander and the Bengal Sufis”, in Alan W Entwistle.and Francoise _ 
S Mallison, éds, Studies ın South Asian Devotional Literature, Research Papers, 1988- ` 
1991, New DelhyParis, 1994, pp 279-84 ee , 
On subsequent reference (unless immediately following, the first reference, in which 


~case Ibid will be used) the examples at (a), (b) and\(c) above will become’ 


` ‘ 


2 (a) Masters, Origins of Western Economic Dominance, pp 200-201 * : 
: Xb) Troll, Muslim Shrines in India. 2 boi 0h, 
5 (c) Hambly, ‘Eunuchs in Mughal Bengal’, p 126 ;. 


, (d) Gaeftke, ‘Alexander and the Bengal Sufis’ - [ 
. (Note’The úse gf op cit and foc. cit. 1s to be completely avoided ) 
s 'B. PRIMARY SOURCE citations must include the archival Jocation, including the town 
and, ifnecessary, the country where an archive 1s located Each major senes within an 
* ~ archive should havt a separate abbreyiation In case the majgrial is in a private collec- 
„tion, the name and location of the collection should be mentioned. If recorded oral 
v _„mjatendis stored ıh an alidio archive are being used, the location of the recordings - 
‘should be specified 1f/not, the name and location of the oral informant should be 
clearly stated, if possible. Che dy ; A O 
4 EPEN may eithėr be listed early in the notes (f few in number), of at first use, 
e.g , Tari] Nadu State Archives, Madras (heréafter TNSA). : 
5. For readability, do not use italics too frequently The test should be whether the 
*.\\ average reader of IESHR is familiar with the word, thus, ‘zamindar’ need not be italicised. -` 


ie axes ; 
6 For a more detailed stylesheet please write to Sage Publications India Pvt Ltd (E-mail: 5 


-_— editors@indiaBage com, Tel/Fax 91-11-26491290) i $ me 
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Pr g 
; RE s INI DIA: A NATIONAL CULTURE? . 
| OS EDITED BY : Geen SEN 

The last two decades of the 20th ce have witnessed a spectacular n 





academics, art 
/ ' photographers and dancers focus on‘one essential ingredientiof the ie ‘of Indian 
‘ nationalism—ie., the ingredient of culture, and oñe that has resurfaced i in everyday experience. 
Their sey conuribu incsive analytical comment on, and very diferent readings od, the fabric 
that constitutes ‘culture 
f 
f ie stirrings of nation] fervour In tpe second half ofthe 19h century, through 
bia i Aas Aeh Nehruvian era in the 1950s, to thé all-pervasive and and persuasive - 
ofc poll pupa e aaa ta core ae 
stax entity. Rather, itcan be refashioned, reinvented or co-opted to suit politial p 
se sini tale e ne that gets 
ay gre 


oo. 
7% 


Preface: National Git, es Nationalism GE a Visions: Scripting 
T rebel AUROBINDS. MAHATMA GANDHI, JAWAHARLAL 


Hate Day VA Homes: co ism, ‘national’ culture, 
and post-national India MAKARAND P APE/Poetry as an Expression of National 
Crisis: a preface and three poems RUKMINI BHAYA ee Essay/Theatre of. 
the Streets RAM RAHMAN/IV Metaphors of the Nation the Nation: 
agendas GEETI SEN/The Museum is National KAVITA SINGH/Chicks, Kids, and 
Couples: the nation ih talendar art PATRICIA nba and Imagination: 





